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The  Agriculture  of  a  country  is  afFected,  in  its  general 
character  and  details  of  practice,  by  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  food  and  habits  of  the  people.  Cli- 
mate chiefly  determines  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  and 
the  order  of  the  labours  of  tbc  season,  and  modifies  all 
the  practices  of  the  husbandman.  Even  within  no  great 
extremes  of  temperature,  the  practice  of  the  farmer  must 
be  varied  to  suit  the  differences  of  cfimate.  Thus,  the 
agriculture  of  the  south  of  France  is  not  tlic  same  as 
that  which  is  established  in  Normandy  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  North ;  and  in  Italy,  where,  along  with 
the  productions  of  northern  climates,  are  cultivated  tlie 
rice,  the  maize,  the  Indian  millet,  and  other  plants  of 
warmer  regions,  the  agriculture  differs  in  many  parts  of 
practice  from  that  of  the  corn-exporting  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe. 

To  treat  of  agriculture,  therefore,  as  a  practical  art, 
without  reference  to  some  given  conditions  of  climate  and 
country,  would  embrace  a  wide  range  of  obaerja^oas, 
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and  the  consideration  of  a  great  mass  of  details.  It 
would  involve  the  examination  of  many  opposite  prac- 
tices, in  themselves  perhaps  good  and  adapted  to  the 
drcumstanoes  which  gave  rise  to  them,  but,  as  a  whole, 
unsuited  to  any  one  condition  in  which  the  farmer  could 
be  placed,  and  thence  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. That  instructions  in  agriculture,  therefore,  may 
avail  for  useful  purposes,  they  must  have  reference  to 
a  system  applicable  to  some  given  condition  of  climate 
and  country.  In  this  way  the  study  will  be  rendered 
more  easy  to  tbQ9?  who  wter  upon  it  for  the  fiirst  time : 
and  not  only  will  the  student  make  the  most  ready  prop 
greas,  but  be  will  acquire  the  most  useful  species  of 
l^iowledge.  For,  however  diflper^nt  be  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  countries,  and  however  necessary  it  be  that 
the  farmer  adapt  his  operations  to  these  differences,  yet 
there  are  rules  and  maxims  in  the  art  common  to  the 
husbandry  of  all  coimtries;  imd  he  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  one  good  system  of  practice  applicable 
to  any  one  situation  of  the  fiumer,  has  the  means,  by 
an  easy  analogy,  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  other  and 
dissimilar  cases.  A  person  thoroughly  trained  to  practice 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  would  make  a  good  farmer 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po  or  the  Ohio.  He  has  received 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  useful  under  all  dreum- 
stances,  and  quickly  learns  to  adapt  his  details  of  prac* 
tioe  to  the?  new  circumstances  under  which  tbey  are  to  be 
applied. 
In  describing  a  system  of  agriculture,  too,  it  is  in>. 
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pprUnt  tiuit,  while  it  ia  quo  whidi  admits  of  beiog  ear- 
ned into  easy  effect,  it  shall  be  as  perfect  as,  under 
this  necessary  condition,  it  can  be  rendered.  A  rude 
lytWnn  of  practice  will  not  senc  the  purpose  of  useful 
exAoiple.  Although  the  agriculturist  may  not  be  able 
to  rea«h  in  all  things  the  model  proposal  to  him,  it  is 
y^t  important  that  this  model  be  good  in  itself,  so  that 
his  own  practice  may  become  aa  perfect  as  the  drcum- 
rtances  in  which  he  is  placed  will  allow. 

AgriouUuTc,  like  every  art,  is  founded  upon  principle^ 
and  a  natnral  method  of  studying  it  would  seem  to  be, 
to  begia  with  principles,  and  from  these  to  deduce  the 
rale*  of  practice.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  however. 
01  rather  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  admits  of  this 
ooorse  being  followed  only  to  a  limited  extent :  for 
Ihe  art  founded  on  experience  is  often  better  under- 
stood than  the  principles ;  and  while  tlie  science  is  in 
Mioe  degree  incomplete,  the  art  has  in  many  things  been 
reudered  very  perfect  by  experience  alone.  Hence  it  is 
well  to  lay  the  foundation  of  tlie  study  of  agriculture 
on  a  knowledge  of  practice.  In  this  case  the  agricultUr 
rist,  should  be  desire  to  extend  the  range  of  his  observa- 
tions to  the  relations  of  the  sciences  with  the  practical 
aitt  will  do  so  with  a  more  useful  result,  and  less  hazard 
of  esiof. 

Is  tlie  following  work,  which  is  designed  in  an  especial 
numacx  for  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  study  of  agri- 
cultnre  for  the  first  time,  I  propose  to  nhscrvc  the  plan 
of  inj;tniction  to  which   I   have  referred.      One  cotvAv- 
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tion  of  diiiiate  and  oouDtry  is  assumed,  and  there  is  ex- 
jiaineAf  in  so  &r  as  the  limits  of  an  elementary  work  will 
allow,  a  system  of  agriculture,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
good,  which  is  founded  on  experience,  and  which  is  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  practice.  It  does  not  therefore  consist 
with  the  design  of  this  work,  to  detail  a  number  of  prac- 
tices or  eicamine  a  number  of  opinions ;  many  of  which 
may  be  good,  and  yet  not  in  accordance  with  the  system 
to  be  explained.  Further,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  mainly  directed  to  the  essential  parts  of  practice ;  and 
while  the  connexion  of  agriculture  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge  is  careftilly  pointed  out,  this  is  in  most  cases 
done  rather  to  show  the  relation  between  them  than  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  detail. 

The  application  of  Science  to  Agriculture  affords  the 
materials  of  interesting  and  useful  study.  Chemistry 
ascertains  the  nature  and  constitution  of  soils,  the  mode 
of  action  of  manures,  and  the  substances  fitted  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants ;  Botany  and  V^etable  Physiology 
treat  of  the  structure,  the  properties,  and  the  uses  of 
plants ;  Animal  Physiology  and  Medical  Science  relate 
to  the  form  of  animals,  their  properties  and  diseases ;  and 
Mechanics  are  applied  to  the  construction  of  machines 
and  rural  works.  But  these  are  branches  of  agriculture 
which  may  be  separately  studied.  They  are  not  essen- 
tial, as  experience  shows,  to  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture as  an  economical  art,  and  need  be  but  partially  treat- 
ed of  in  an  elementary  work.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, of  this  limitation  in  the  design  of  the  present  trea- 
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tise^  it  will  appear  that  it  is  sufficiently  extended  for  those 
who  enter  for  the  first  time  on  the  study  of  Agriculture ; 
and  that  even  a  rudimental  knowledge  of  so  many  sub- 
jects as  it  embraces  cannot  be  acquired  without  the  la- 
bour of  patient  study. 
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1.  THE  CLASSES  OF  SOILS,  AND  THEIR  PROPERTIES,  AS 
DETEKMINED  BY  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 
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The  Soil  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground  in  which  plants 
■re  produced.  It  forms  a  stratum  of  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more,  in  depth.  It  is  usually  somewhat  dark  in  colour, 
sridng  from  the  mixing  with  it  of  the  decomposed  steins,  leaves, 
ant)  other  parts  of  plants  which  had  grown  upon  it,  and  in  part 
often  by  tile  presence  of  animal  substances.  It  is  this  mixture 
of  organic  bodies,  in  a  decomposed  or  decomposing  state,  with 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  upper  stratum,  which  distinguishes 
this  stratum  from  the  subjacent  mass  of  earth  or  rock,  to  which 
the  t«na  SubsaQ  is  aj)plied.  The  decomposable  organic  por. 
don  of  the  soil  may  be  termed  mould;  and  it  is  the  presence 
of  mould,  accordingly,  which  distinguishes  the  soil  from  the 
MibsoiL 

Soils  are  very  v&rious  in  their  fertility  and  texture.  With 
r^tiwi  to  their  powers  of  producing  useful  plants  they  may  be 
lenned  rich  or  poor :  with  relation  to  their  texture,  they  may 
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be  termed  stiff,  and  free  or  light.  The  stiff  soils  are  those  which 
are  tenacious  and  cohesive  in  their  parts ;  the  light  or  free  soils 
are  those  which  are  of  a  looser  texture,  and  whose  parts  are 
easily  separated.  But  the  cohesive  soils  pass  into  the  loose  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  and  hence  though  all  soils  may  be 
termed  rich  or  poor,  stiff  or  light,  they  are  so  in  every  degree 
of  fertility  and  texture. 

All  soils  which  possess  this  tenacious  or  cohesive  property  in 
a  considerable  degree,  are  termed  clays  or  clayey  soils ;  while 
all  the  looser  soils  are  termed  light  or  Jree.  And  all  soils  are 
more  or  less  clayey,  or  more  or  less  light,  as  they  possess  more 
or  less  of  this  tenacious  and  cohesive  property,  or  of  this  looser 
texture. 

The  fertility  of  soils  is,  cceteris  paribus^  indicated  by  the 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  mould  which  enters  into  their 
composition.  When  soils  are  thus  naturally  fertile,  or  are  ren» 
dered  permanently  so  by  art,  they  are  frequently  termed  loams  : 
Thus,  there  are  clayey  loams  and  light  loams  ;  and  peat  itself 
may,  by  the  application  of  labour  and  art,  be  converted  into 
loam. 

The  parts  of  plants  which  grow  upon  the  surface,  and  are 
mixed  with  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  may  decompose  and 
become  mould.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  the 
plants  which  have  grown  upon  the  surface  do  not  decompose, 
but  undergo  a  peculiar  change,  which  fits  them  to  resist  decom- 
position. They  are  converted  into  what  is  termed  peat,  and  the 
soils  formed  of  this  substance  are  termed  peatj/.  The  peaty 
soils  are  of  the  lighter  class,  and  are  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  peculiar  characters. 

Soils,  then,  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other : — 

1st,  According  to  their  texture,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — 1st,  the  stiff,  denominated  clays; 
2d,  the  light  or  free,  comprehending  the  peaty. 

2d,  According  to  their  fertility  or  powers  of  producing  use- 
ful plants,  in  which  case  they  are  termed  rich  or  poor. 

SoUs,  too,  from  particular  causes,  may  be  habituaUy  wet  or 
habitually  dry.     Soils,  therefore,  may  be  further  distinguished 
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by  their  general  relation  to  moisture.  When  water,  from  any 
cause,  is  habitually  abundant,  the  soils  may  be  termed  wet ; 
when  not  habitually  abundant  they  may  be  termed  dry. 

Subsoils,  it  has  been  said,  are  distinguished  from  soils  pro- 
perly so  termed,  by  the  absence  of  mould.  Plants,  in  growing, 
may  extend  their  roots  into  the  subsoil,  and,  decomposing  there, 
be  mixed  with  it.  But  this  is  in  small  quantity,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  subsoil  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  eye, 
from  the  upper  stratum  or  soil,  by  the  absence  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  a  decomposed  or  decorajTosing  state. 

Subsoils  may  citlier  consist  of  loose  earthy  matter  like  the 
soil,  or  ihey  may  consist  of  rock.  Subsoils,  therefore,  may  be 
divided  into  tw-o  classes,  the  rocky  and  the  earthy. 

When  the  soil  rests  directly  upon  and  extends  to  the  rock, 
without  any  intervening  bed  of  looser  earthy  matter,  the  soil 
will  freqtiently  be  found  to  be  gimilar  in  the  composition  of 
its  mineral  parts  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests,  it  having  been 
formed  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  that  rock.  This  is 
chiefly  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  soils  of  mountains  ;  for, 
in  plaina,  the  soil  is  generally  formed,  not  by  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests,  but  by  the 
intemiising  together  of  the  disintegrated  parts  of  different  rocks 
and  mineral  strata. 

The  rocky  subsoils  consist  of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone, 
chalk,  and  the  other  mountain  rocks  of  a  country.  They  are 
Mowtimes  easily  penetrated  by  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  soil, 
and  are  then  termed  free  or  porous ;  and  sometimes  they  resist 
the  percalalion  of  water,  when  they  are  termed  close  or  reten- 
tive. 

The  earthy  subsoils  may,  in  like  manner,  be  divided  into  the 
cloK  or  retentive,  and  the  free  or  porous.  The  retentive  are 
Iboae  which,  from  containing  clay,  are  tenacious  and  cohesive 
in  thdr  parts,  and  littL'  pervious  to  fluids :  the  porous  are  those 
ubich,  having  less  of  clay  in  their  composition,  are  more  readily 
permeable. 

Whether  the  subsoil  be  retentive  or  porous,  the  soil  which 
rerts  itpon  it  nhoidd  be  of  good  depth.     If  the  soil  be  shallow 
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on  a  retentive  subsoil,  it  is  affected  too  greatly  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  dryness  and  moisture.  And  if,  again,  a  shallow  soil 
rest  on  a  porous  subsoil,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  too  ea^y 
acted  upon  and  exhausted  by  heat. 

A  subsoil,  in  so  far  as  mere  texture  is  concerned,  should 
be  neither  too  retentive  nor  too  porous.  But  although  this  in- 
termediate condition  is  in  most  cases  the  best,  yet  in  a  very 
cold  and  moist  country,  a  free  or  porous  subsoil  is  for  the  most 
part  to  be  preferred  to  one  which  is  close  and  retentive.  The 
soil,  besides  being  affected  by  the  texture  of  the  subsoil,  is 
sometimes  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances 
of  which  the  subsoil  is  formed.  , 

If  the  subsoil  be  rocky,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  calcareous 
rather  than  siliceous, — chalk  or  limestone,  for  example,  rather 
than  quartz.  Sometimes  the  subsoil  contains  matter  which  is 
directly  injurious  to  the  growth  of  plants.  This  matter  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  the  oxides  of  metals  in  combination  with 
acids.  Subsoils  of  this  kind  are  usually  distinguished  by  deep- 
ness of  colour. 

Soils,  then,  it  is  seen,  are  affected  in  their  properties  not  only 
by  their  own  texture  and  composition,  but  by  the  texture  and 
composition  of  the  subsoil ;  and  they  are  divided  into  the  Stiff 
or  Clayey,  and  the  Light  or  Free. 

The  Clayey  soils  have,  as  their  distinguishing  character,  the 
adhesiveness  of  their  parts ;  and  this  property  alone  will  enable 
even  the  inexperienced  to  discriminate  them.  A  stiff  clay, 
when  dried  either  by  natural  or  artificial  heat,  becomes  so  hard 
as  to  resist  a  considerable  mechanical  pressure.  On  account  of 
the  tenacity  of  such  soils,  they  are  tilled  with  more  difficulty 
than  the  freer  soils.  They  require,  to  fertilize  them,  a  larger 
proportion  of  manures;  but  they  retain  the 'effects  of  these 
manures  for  a  longer  time.  They  are  better  suited  to  the  cul- 
tivation  of  plants  with  fibrous  than  with  tuberous  or  bulbous 
roots. 

Soils  of  this  class,  as  of  every  othei,  possess  many  degrees  of 
natural  fertility.  The  poor  clays  form,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  unprofitable  soil,  because,  while  their  powers  of  produc- 
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tioii  are  inconsiderable,  the  expenses  of  tilling  them  are  large. 
The  clay  soils  of  this  character  are  generally  of  little  depth, 
and  rest  upon  a  retentive  subsoil.  The  natural  herbage  they 
produce  is  coarse  and  little  nutritious,  and  they  are  not  «ell 
suited  to  the  production  of  the  cultivated  grasses  and  other 
herbage  plants.  They  are  little  fitted  for  the  growth  of  tur- 
nips or  other  plants,  with  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots.  Such 
soils  have  every-where  local  names  which  sufficiently  denote  their 
(pudities.  They  are  termed,  by  a  not  improper  figure,  cold 
soils ;  and  sometimes  they  are  classed  under  the  general  name 
(BOW,  which  term  is  often  used  to  denote  soils,  whatever  be  their 
nature,  of  a  low  degree  of  fertility. 

Very  different  in  their  value  and  nature  are  the  richer  clays. 
These  bear  weighty  crops  of  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  com  ; 
they  do  not  excel  the  better  soils  of  other  classes  so  greatly  in 
tlie  production  of  oats,  and  still  less  in  that  of  barley,  in  which 
the  lighter  loams  may  surpass  them ;  but  they  are  unequalled 
for  the  production  of  wlieat,  and,  in  many  places,  derive  their 
descriptive  appellation  from  that  circumstance,  being  termed 
tehfat  soils.  They  are  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  bean, 
a  pliuit  with  B  weighty  s(em,  and  requiring  a  stiff  soil  to  sup. 
port  it.  They  will  yield  large  returns  of  the  cultivated  grasses 
and  leguminous  herbage  plants,  though  they  are  not  so  quickly 
covered  with  the  natural  herbage  plants  of  the  soil,  when  laid 
dnwn  to  perennial  pasturage,  as  the  hghter  soils. 

CUys,  like  the  other  soils,  approach  to  their  most  perfect 
rondiUnn  as  they  advance  to  that  slate  which  has  been  tenned 
loom.  The  effect  of  judicious  tillage,  and  of  the  application  of 
nuuiures,  is  to  improve  the  texture  of  such  soils  as  well  as  to 
enrich  them.  Thus,  clays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  be- 
come dark  in  their  colour  and  less  cohesive  in  their  texture, 
rrom  tlie  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  thence 
acquire  the  properties  of  the  most  valued  soils  of  their  class. 

Natural  changes,  however,  yet  more  than  art,  have  furnishe<l 
the  rich  soils  of  day.  The  best,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  soils 
of  clay,  are  titose  which  are  formed  from  the  dejMsitions  of  rivers 
or  the  sea.     The  finest  natural  soils  of  this  and  other  countries 
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are  those  which  are  thus  fonned.  The  depositions  of  rivers, 
indeed,  are  not  always  of  a  clayey  nature.  In  mountainous 
districts  they  generally  form  soils  of  the  lighter  kinds.  Where 
the  sea,  however,  is  the  agent,  or  where  both  the  rivers  and  the 
tides  combine  their  action,  the  depositions  generally  partake  of 
the  nature  of  clay.  Such  alluvial  soils  have  every-where  local 
terms  to  mark  their  character  and  fertility.  On  the  great  rivers 
and  estuaries  in  England,  and  in  what  are  termed  carses  in 
Scotland,  fine  and  extensive  districts  of  this  kind  exist. 

The  next  class  of  soils  is  the  Light  or  Free.  These  are 
readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  their  smaller  degree  of 
tenacity.  They  are  less  suited  for  the  production  of  wheat  and 
beans  than  the  clays,  but  they  are  better  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  cultivated  for  their  bulbs  and  tubers,  as  the  tur- 
nip and  the  potato. 

This  class  of  soils  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  or  sub- 
classes, differing  from  each  other  in  certain  characters,  but 
agreeing  in  the  common  property  of  being  less  tenacious  in  their 
parts  than  the  clays. 

The  first  of  these  sub-classes  of  the  lighter  soils  has  been 
termed  the  Sandy. 

The  sandy  soils  are  of  all  the  degrees  from  barrenness  to  fer- 
tility. When  wholly  without  cohesion  in  their  parts,  they  are 
altogether  barren,  and  are  only  rendered  productive  by  the 
admixture  of  other  substances.  The  cultivated  sands  part 
readily  with  their  moisture  on  the  application  of  heat.  They 
do  not  become  hard  like  the  clays,  and,  making  no  consider, 
able  resistance  to  external  pressure,  they  are  tilled  with  little 
labour. 

The  poorer  sands  are  almost  always  marked  by  the  scantiness 
of  their  natural  herbage.  This  character  they  possess  in  com- 
mon with  the  poorer  gravels.  Other  soils,  even  the  poorest, 
may  be  thickly  covered  with  the  plants  peculiar  to  them ;  but 
the  poorer  sands  and  gravels  put  forth  their  natural  herbs  with  a 
sparingness  which  denotes  the  absence  of  vegetable  nourishment. 
But  sand,  without  losing  its  distinctive  characters  as  a  soil, 
may  possess  a  greater  cohcsiveness  in  its  particles,  and  be  fer- 
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tile  by  nature  or  rendered  so  by  art ;  and  then  the  soils  deno- 
minated sandy  become  of  deserved  estimation.  Rich  sands  are 
early  in  maturing  the  cultivated  plants,  and  thence  they  are 
familiarly  termed  kindly  soils.  They  are  fit  for  the  production 
of  every  kind  of  herbage  and  grain.  They  yield  to  the  richer 
clays  in  the  power  of  producing  wheat,  but  they  surpass  them 
in  the  production  of  rye  and  barley.  They  are  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  the  cultivated  grasseB;  and,  when  left  in  peren- 
nial  pasture,  they  are  quickly  covered  with  the  natural  plants 
of  the  9cA\.  But  their  distinguishing  character  is  their  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  raising  of  the  plants  cultivated  for  the  bulbs 
and  tubers  of  their  roots. 

The  next  division  of  the  lighter  soils,  and  allied  in  characters 
to  the  Rondy,  is  the  Gravelly. 

Sands  will  frequently  l>e  found  to  be  the  production  of  flat 
countries,  gravels  of  the  mountainous  and  rocky.  The  charac- 
(erietic  of  the  gravelly  soils  is  the  quantity  of  loose  stones  which 
they  contain.  These  stones  will  be  found  to  consist  of  those 
varieties  of  rock  which  the  mountains  of  the  country  afford ; 
and  the  nature  of  these  rocks  will  frequently  indicate  the  cha- 
racters of  the  soil ;  thus  soils,  of  which  ihe  stony  matter  is  very 
aliceous,  are  generally  fount!  to  be  barren,  while  those  of  which 
it  is  calcareous  are  found  to  be  fertile. 

Sands,  upon  examination,  will  lie  found  to  consist  of  small 
particles  of  stony  matter,  and  thus  sands  may  be  said  to  difier 
only  from  gravels  in  the  more  minute  division  of  their  parts. 
Yet,  in  this  minuteness  of  division,  there  is  generally  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  soils.  The  stony  matter  of  the 
sand  forms  its  principal  component  part,  while  the  larger  stones 
in  the  gravel,  which  give  to  it  its  name  and  character,  seem  only 
to  he  mixed  with  the  other  necessary  parts  of  the  soil.  The 
stone  of  the  one  has  undergone  a  considerable  mechanical  divi- 
sion, while  much  of  that  of  the  other  has  only  been  loosened,  in 
ficnsihle  masses,  from  its  native  bed.  Any  light  soil,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  portion  of  stones,  is  gravel ;  and  gravel,  there- 
fore, i»  nothing  else  than  the  different  kinds  of  light  soils,  mixetl 
with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  stonex. 
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Gravels,  like  sands,  have  all  the  gradations  of  quality,  from 
fertility  to  barrenness.  The  loose  soils  of  this  nature,  in  which 
the  undecomposed  material  is  great,  and  the  intervening  soil 
siliceous,  are  held  to  be  the  worst  of  their  kind.  These  are,  in 
some  places,  termed  hungry  gravels,  not  only  to  denote  their 
poverty,  but  their  tendency  to  devour,  as  it  were,  manure,  with- 
out any  corresponding  nourishment  to  themselves.  As  the  tex- 
ture and  quality  of  the  intervening  earth  improve,  so  does  the 
quality  of  the  entire  soil ;  and  gravels,  like  sands  and  clays,  ad- 
vancing through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  may  become  at 
last  of  great  fertility. 

The  rich  gravels  will  produce  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of 
grain.  Their  looser  texture  renders  them  less  suited  than  the 
clays  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  beans,  but  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  and  oats.  They  are  quick  in 
their  powers  of  producing  vegetation  ;  and,  from  this  quality, 
they  are,  in  some  places,  termed  sharp  or  quick  soils.  They 
readily  admit  of  alternations  of  herbage  and  tillage,  and  im- 
prove in  a  state  of  perennial  pasturage.  They  are  generally 
trusty  soils  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  grain  which  they 
yield ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  differ  from  many  of  the  sands, 
in  which  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced  does  not  always  ac- 
cord with  its  early  promise.  It  is  well,  then,  even  in  the  best 
sands,  to  see  a  tendency  to  gravel,  which  denotes  a  sharpness, 
as  it  is  termed,  in  the  soil.  Gravels,  like  sands,  are  suited  to 
the  culture  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  raised  for  the  bulbs 
and  tubers  of  their  roots ;  and  they  are  in  so  peculiar  a  degree 
suited  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  that,  in  some  parts,  they  re- 
ceive the  distinguishing  appellation  of  turnip  soils. 

The  last  division  of  the  lighter  soils  consists  of  those  which 
are  termed  Peaty. 

The  matter  of  the  soils  of  this  class  is  dark  in  its  colour, 
spongy  in  its  texture,  and  fuU  of  the  stems  and  other  parts  of 
plants,  either  entire  or  in  a  state  of  partial  decay.  It  is  gene- 
rally tough  and  elastic ;  and,  when  dried,  loses  greatly  of  its 
weight,  and  becomes  inflammable.  These,  the  most  observable 
characteristics  of  the  soils  termed  peaty,  will  distinguish  them. 
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ill  tlieir  oatiiral  state,  from  every  other  ;  and,  even  when  they 
shall  have  been  greatly  improved  by  culture,  enough  of  their 
ori^nal  characters  will  remain  to  make  them  known. 

Peat,  it  has  been  said,  consists  of  vegetable  matter  which  has 
undergone  a  peculiar  change.  Under  a  degree  of  temperature 
not  sufficiently  great  to  decompose  the  plants  that  have  sprung 
up  upon  the  surface,  these  plants  accumiUate;  and,  aided  by  a 
certain  degree  of  humidity,  are  converted  into  peat,  which  is 
either  found  in  strata  upon  the  surface  of  plains,  or  accumulated 
in  great  beds  on  the  tops  and  acclivities  of  mountains,  or  in  val- 
leys, hollows,  and  ravines.  Successive  layers  of  plants  being 
added  to  the  mass,  it  continues  to  increase,  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  production.  Water  is  a  necessary  agent  in  its 
formation,  and  we  may  believe,  too,  a  peculiar  temperature, 
since  it  is  only  in  the  txAd  and  temperate  and  not  In  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  found  to  be  produced.  The  plants 
which  form  it  have  not  entirely  decayed,  but  still  retain  their 
fibrous  t«xture  ;  and,  from  the  action  of  certain  natural  agents, 
have  acquired  properties  altogether  distinct  from  those  which, 
in  their  former  condition,  they  were  possessed  of.  They  have 
now  formed  a  spongy  elastic  inflammable  body,  and  so  different 
from  the  common  matter  of  vegetables  as  to  be  highly  antiseptic. 

The  plants  whose  progress  towards  decomposition  has  been 
thus  arrested,  are  very  various.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  primary  and  transition  districts  of  colder  countries, 
the  peat  is  chiefly  formed  of  mosses,  and  other  cryptogamic  plants, 
mixed  with  the  heaths  and  other  plants  which  had  grown  along 
witli  it.  Sometimes  the  peat  has  been  formed  in  swamps  and 
lakes,  and  at  other  times  the  humidity  of  the  climate  has  been 
Miffident  to  form  it  in  one  continued  bed,  covering  the  whole 
sur&(-e  of  the  country. 

Of  the  heaths  which  enter  into  die  composition  of  peat,  that 
hardy  species  the  common  ling,  Calluna  vulgarii,  is  the  na- 
tive inhabitant  of  the  alpine  countries  of  northern  Europe, 
and  grows  in  vigour,  and  overspreads  the  surface,  where  hardly 
any  of  the  other  larger  plants  could  live.  Dut  although  this  and 
other  species  of  heath  are  very  generally  converted  into  peat, 
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this  is  not  necessarily  or  universally  so.  By  the  growth  and 
decay  of  the  roots  and  stems,  a  soil  is  indeed  formed ;  but  then 
this  may  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  soils,  and 
without  the  actual  conversion  of  the  upper  stratum  into  peat. 
This,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  cold  and  moist  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  comparatively  rare,  for  generaUy  the  plants, 
from  the  slowness  of  decomposition  of  their  ligneous  roots  and 
stems,  are  wholly  or  partially  converted  into  peat.  In  the  cases 
in  which  these  plants  are  not  converted  into  peat,  a  dry  and 
turfy  soil  is  formed,  very  different  in  aspect  from  that  formed 
by  the  gramineous  and  other  easily  decomposed  plants,  but  still 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  though,  like  the  peaty  soils,  elastic 
and  inflammable,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  ligneous 
matter  in  its  composition.  The  soil  itself  is  generally  thin  and 
little  favourable  to  vegetation.  It  usually  rests  upon  a  sub- 
soil of  siliceous  sand,  and  sometimes  of  chalk,  and  then  it  is 
comprehended  under  the  class  of  soils  termed  light 

The  soil  formed  of  peat  would,  from  its  vegetable  composi- 
tion, seem  to  contain  within  it  the  necessarv  elements  of  ferti- 
lity,  and  yet  this  is  not  found  to  be  so.  The  excess  of  ve- 
getable matter  which  it  contains  is  injurious  rather  than  use- 
ful. In  the  state  of  nature  it  is  often  found  to  be  as  barren  as 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  and  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of 
soil,  until  the  labour  of  art  has  been  extended  to  its  improve- 
ment, and  even  then  it  is  not  entirely  divested  of  its  original 
characters. 

The  effect  of  a  thorough  draining  off  of  the  water  of  peat, 
continued  for  a  long  time,  is  to  carry  away  the  antiseptic  matter 
which  it  contains.  When  the  water  of  peat  has  ceased  to  be 
turbid  and  comes  off  clear,  then  we  have  the  assurance  that 
the  peat  is  freed  of  the  principles  injurious  to  vegetation.  This 
is  the  greatest  improvement  of  which  peat  is  susceptible,  and 
when  we  have  brought  it  to  this  condition,  the  main  difficulty 
of  improving  it  has  ceased. 

Peat  may  then  be  brought  to  the  state  of  what  has  been 
termed  loam.  In  this  ameliorated  condition  it  becomes  a  soil  of 
the  lighter  kind,  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  larger-rooted 
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plants.  It  h  (lark  in  ils  colour  like  the  richest  vegetable  loam, 
and  to  the  inexperienced  eye  may  pass  as  such.  But  still,  un- 
less greatly  corrected  in  its  texture  by  the  application  of  the 
earths,  it  is  found  to  be  porous  and  loose,  too  quickly  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  too  easily  freed  from  it.  In  this  improved 
condition,  it  will  yield  bulky  crops  of  oats  and  barley,  although 
Ijie  quantity  of  the  grain  will  not  always  correspond  with  the 
w^ght  of  the  stem,  nor  the  quality  of  the  grain  with  its  quan- 
tity. 

Soils,  then,  we  have  seen,  may  be  distinguished  according 
to  their  texture  and  constitution,  when  they  may  be  di\'ided 
into  two  classes — the  stiff  or  strong,  denominated  Clays — the 
light  or  free,  subdivided  into  the  Sandy,  Gravelly,  and  Peaty ; 
and  all  these,  again,  may  be  distinguished, 

1st,  According  to  their  poiiers  of  production,  when  they  are 
termed  Rich  or  Poor ;  and 

3rf,  According  to  their  habitual  relation  with  respect  to  mois- 
tun^  when  they  are  termed  Wet  or  Dry. 

This  ample  nomenclature  of  soils,  is  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  the  practical  farmer.  The  farmer  chiefly  regards  soils  with 
retation  to  their  fertility,  and  the  means  uf  cultivating  them, 
and  he  naturally  classifies  them  according  to  these  views.  A 
main  distinction  between  soils,  in  practice,  is  founded  upon 
fheir  comparative  productiveness,  and  this  is  the  distinction 
which  is  most  important  with  regard  to  mere  value.  We  con- 
stantly refer  to  soils  with  reference  to  their  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties, without  adverting  to  the  particular  circumstances  which 
render  them  of  good  or  bud  quality.  We  speak  familiarly, 
for  example,  of  land  worth  Ws,  50s.  and  608.  the  acre,  with- 
out considering  whether  it  be  a  fertile  clay,  a  fertile  sand,  or  a 
higtdy  improved  peat.  We  speak  of  it  with  reference  to  its 
fertility  and  value  alone.  But  those  other  distinctions,  which 
are  derived  from  its  constitution  and  texture,  are  essential  when 
we  r^ard  the  manner  of  cultivating  such  a  soil ;  for  the  same 
method  of  tillage,  and  the  same  succession  of  crops,  as  will  be 
ofierwards  seen,  do  not  apply  to  all  rich  or  to  all  fKxir  soils,  but 


3  2  *if»IlA 

^tstemniKsd  br  tbe  chander  of  the  soil,  ms  denied  from  its 


Tbcnj^  wok  are  tfaus  dudnguidied  bj  external  characters, 
dKfT  paai  into  each  other  bj  such  gradatioos  that  it  is  often 
diftcult  to  aar  to  vfaat  class  ther  belong.  These  intennedi- 
ale  wik,  too,  are  the  most  numeioiis  das^  in  all  countries. 
Th^  mjik  termed  peatj  indeed,  form  a  peculiar  dass  alvmys 
mMiked  br  distinctiTe  characters ;  but  eren  these,  vhen  mi\ed 
vith  other  eubctanoes,  pas  into  the  earthj  soils,  br  impercepCi- 
Ilk  gradatknik.  We  maj  say,  therefore,  that  the  great  part  of 
mIs  ctMmAh  of  an  intennediate  class,  and  that  it  is  often  dif. 
ficult  to  bring  them  under  anv  dirision,  derived  ftom  thdr  tex- 
ture  akir«e.  Such  soils,  however,  can  always  be  distinguished 
liv  their  powers  of  productioa.  They  are  good,  bad,  or  inter- 
fiMidiate  between  good  and  bad ;  and  their  rdative  value  is  de- 
termined by  the  produce  wfaidi,  under  similar  circumstances, 
they  will  jrieU. 


If;  THE  PBOPEKTIES  OF  SOIIA  AS  DETERMINED  BT  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS. 

II  AVI  KG  examined  the  external  characters  of  soils,  we  might 
inquire  into  their  properties,  as  determined  by  chemical  analy- 
us.  This,  however,  is  a  branch  of  the  extensive  subject  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  into  which  it  woulc^  not  be  consistent 
with  the  practical  and  elementary  nature  of  this  work  to  enter 
at  length.  It  is  merely  proposed,  therefore^  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  this  part  of  the  science  of  agriculture, 
and  to  make  known  to  him  a  few  results,  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at. 

The  soil  has  been  said  to  be  a  compound  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, mixed  with  a  portion  of  vegetable  ami  animal  mat- 
ter. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  matter  of  the  soil,  to  which  the 
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lemi  mould  has  been  applied,  exists  either  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
or  of  chemical  union  with  the  minerals  of  the  soil. 

The  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  forms  greatly  the  larger  part 
of  it,  and  necessarily  consists  of  the  same  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  mountain  rocks  and  mineral  masses  which  are  found 
o«  the  earth,  and  which  form  its  crust  or  covering.  TJie  hard- 
est rocks  break  down  by  degrees,  and  are  decomposed  by  the 
influence  of  air  and  moisture.  Sometimes  the  decomposed 
matter  remains  upon  the  rocky  basis  from  which  it  had  been 
derived,  and  there  forms  a  soil ;  but  more  frequently  the  action 
at  water  has  mingled  together  the  different  mineral  masses  and 
strata  which  are  found  over  all  the  earth. 

The  great  body  of  the  soil,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  the  various 
mineral  substances  which  are  u]>on  the  earth,  and  is  resolvable 
into  the  same  constituent  parts.  Now,  all  the  rocks  and  other 
mineral  masses  which  exist  on  the  surfaceof  the  earth,  are  found 
to  consist  of  a  few  bodies,  the  principal  of  which  are  four  earths, 
— ailica,  alumina.  lime,  and  magnesia, — and  the  oxide  of  iron, 
sods,  and  potassa.  In  like  maimer,  the  great  mass  of  the  mineral 
part  of  the  soil  is  resolvable  into  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
the  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  and  potassa. 

The  manner  in  which  this  compound  body  may  be  conceived 
to  exist  a  the  following:  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  diffe- 
reot  minerals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  more  or  less  de- 
ctunpoeed,  broken,  ground  down,  as  it  were,  and  mingled  to- 
gether. 

Some  are  in  the  form  of  stones,  and  are  therefore  merely 
species  of  the  different  rocks  of  a  country.  These  form  loose 
stones  and  gravel,  which  we  see  accordingly  to  be  every-where 
mingled  with  the  soil,  and  to  form  often  a  great  proportion  of 


A  more  minute  comminution  reduces  these  mineral  substances 
to  tand.  Tliis  is  the  form  in  which  the  largest  part  of  all  soils 
exicUi,  and  when  it  is  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  to  the 
whtde,  the  soil  is  termed  sandy. 

When  the  parts  are  more  comminuted  still,  and  reduced  by 
chemical  or  mechanical  means  to  powder,  the  soil  appears  to  \k 
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in  the  state  most  favourable  to  vegetation.  All  our  finest  soils 
contain  a  large  comparative  proportion  of  their  parts  reduced 
to  this  state  of  division ;  and  where  none  of  this  finely  divided 
substance,  or  a  small  quantity  of  it  only,  exists,  the  soil  is 
barren. 

Of  the  substances  which  form  the  constituent  parts  of  mine- 
rals, the  most  widely  diffused  is  silica.  This  earth  forms  the 
principal  constituent  part  of  all  the  fossils  and  mountain  rocks 
of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed.  Those  in  which 
it  exists  in  large  quantity  are  usually  very  hard.  The  sand  of 
the  sea- shore  is  mostly  siliceous,  and  siliceous  sand  fonns  vast 
deserts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  quartz,  and  in  felspar,  this  earth  exists  nearly  pure  and 
it  forms  98  parts  in  100  of  common  flint  It  is  from  its 
abundance  in  quartz,  a  mountain  rock  of  universal  difliisi<Hi, 
and  in  felspar,  which  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  abundant 
minerals  in  nature,  that  silica  is  important  as  forming  a  prin- 
dpal  constituent  part  of  aU  the  loose  mineral  matter  of  the  sur. 
tace  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  of  all  soils. 

Quartz  is  a  rock  of  constant  occurrence,  and  its  disinte- 
grated parts  have  been  every- where  washed  into  the  plains  to 
form  an  element  of  the  soil.  Quartz  has  been  found  to  cod- 
flisi  of  silica,  alumina,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxkle  of  inm. 
Quartz  is  also  an  integrant  part  of  sandstone,  and  oilier  rocks 
of  geDeral  diffusion.  It  enters  largely  into  the  oompoaitioii  of 
granite  and  other  primary  rock&  It  forms,  in  sbort,  a  put  of 
the  rocks  in  aU  the  series  of  formatioos  which  giralojeiistii  cnu^ 
merate ;  and  thus  silica  is  the  most  universally  difuscd  annenl 
sobitaace  oo  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  forms  a  pHt^  accnnl- 
iaeir,  ot  ererr  uA  that  is  Lnown  to  us. 

Alfnr.-ira,  next  to  silica,  is  the  mo^  geneiaOr  ^Bfi»ed  of  die 
evtki.  Usxhai  vhh  abca.  it  ^3rcs<  a  g7v<t:pn>|iMtk«  ctf'dB  ^ 
fodu  asd  cifckfril  3i;K<6es  CO  d)e  esrtlL  It  i«^  jiifVKii£i^«lT<iK«n- 
wlKfe  foczad :  xsai  -^rrcscs  a  pert  of  e^terr  <k«Q  :»<  wkefiy  hanvm. 
Kfitft^d^  vTth  wTiTcT  it  bea3Xie>  a  coctile  pai^«  ani  is  dM'  «k- 
iCJDce  viisdt  cfaefrfTrs  i^iisr  p^a<or  aaid  ^iwtSe  <iMnK«c?^  t^ 
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SilicA  and  alumina,  then,  forming  the  largest  part  uf  the 
rocks  and  minerals  which  exist  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
enter  the  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  soils ;  and  in 
these  ihey  are  found  to  exist,  cither  as  grains  of  sand,  or  as 
grsTcl,  or  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder. 

Lime,  the  next  of  the  earths,  is  one  which  is  of  wide  ex- 
tctisioii,  and  performs  an  important  function  in  the  vegetable 
economy. 

In  nature  this  mineral  is  uiiually  found  in  combination  with 
acid*.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  constitutes  the  numerous 
varieties  of  marble,  limestone,  and  chalk.  In  this  and  other 
combiiutdons,  it  exists  in  rocks,  in  soils,  in  the  waters  of  the 
dceati*  in  plants,  and  in  animals.  It  forms  great  rocks  and 
mineral  strata,  and  numerous  fossils  in  combination  with  silica 
and  alumina- 
It  it  chiefly  from  the  carlwnate  that  the  lime  titled  in  agricul- 
ture is  derived.  By  exposing  the  carbonate  to  strong  heat,  the 
carbanic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  that  which  remains  is  the  caustic 
eaith,  to  which  we  gi  ve  the  name  of  quicklime.  This  substance 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  which  it  will  absorb  from  the 
atmmpbere.  When  the  water  is  applied  in  quantity,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lime,  with  a  great  evolution  of  heat ;  and  this  is 
the  process  of  slacking  so  well  knoivn.  The  lime  thus  com- 
bined with  water  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  again  liecomes  car- 
bonate of  lime;  although,  in  this  state  of  carbonate,  it  presents 
external  characters  entirely  diflerent  from  those  which  it  pos- 
iiiilird  in  its  original  state  of  marble,  limestone,  and  chalk.  But 
it  is  in  external  characters  only,  and  in  the  lesser  degree  of 
cohesion  of  its  parts,  that  it  differs,  for  otherwise  the  substances 
are  the  same. 

By  the  minute  division  of  its  parts  by  heat,  we  are  enabled 
to  apply  lime  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  a  finely  divided  powder, 
and  thus  in  the  best  form  for  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
It  is  from  this  cause  doubtless,  as  well  as  those  important  pur- 
poses which  it  serves  as  a  manure,  that  this  earth  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  husbandman.     Could  we  apply  the  earths  silica 
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and  alumina  to  the  soil  in  their  pure  state,  or  could  we  reduce 
them  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means  to  powder,  we  should  be 
able  to  apply  them  in  a  form  calculated  to  improve  the  texture 
of  the  soil. 

Lime  exists  in  all  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks ; 
but  in  soils  formed  wholly  by  the  aggregation  of  vegetables  as 
peat,  it  does  not  necessarily  exist.  It  improves  the  quality  of 
aU  soils,  whether  they  are  formed  of  silica,  alumina,  or  vege- 
table matter. 

Silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  forming  the  principal  part  of  soils, 
and,  where  any  one  of  them  prevails,  giving  its  character  to  the 
soil,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  distinguish  soils,  as  being 
Siliceous,  Aluminous,  or  Calcareous.  Where  silica  prevails,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  sands,  we  may  call  the  soil  siliceous ;  where 
clay  prevails  we  may  call  the  soil  aluminous ;  and  where  lime 
exists  in  quantity,  as  in  the  case  of  chalk,  we  may  call  the  soil 
calcareous.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  less  artificial  division 
of  the  farmer,  derived  from  the  texture  and  external  cha- 
racters of  the  soil,  we  may  use  those  derived  from  its  composi- 
tion. 

Magnesia,  in  various  states  of  combination,  exists  in  nature 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  generally  found  in  combination 
with  acids,  as  the  carbonic.  In  mountain  rocks  and  fossils,  it 
exists  along  with  silica,  alumina,  lime,  iron,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  minerals  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  generally  feel 
soft  and  unctuous.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  various 
mountain  rocks,  as  serpentine  and  chlorite-slate ;  and  thus 
being  an  element  in  many  rocks  and  fossils,  it  must  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  soils.  Magnesia,  however,  is  less  generally 
diffused  than  lime,  and  may  perhaps  perform  a  less  important 
function  in  the  economy  of  vegetation.  When  it  exists  in  such 
quantity  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  soil,  we  may  term  the  soil 
Magnesian. 

The  next  substance  that  exists  largely  diffused  in  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  is  oxide  of  iron. 

Iron,  as  it  is  the  most  useful  of  the  metals,  so  it  is  generally 
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difTtised  on  (lie  earth.  It  is  derived,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts,  from  a  series  of  minerals  termed  ores  of  iron.  It  is  found 
Mtrnsively  in  mountain  rocks,  and  many  fossils ;  and  it  exists, 
■«*onlingly,  in  more  or  less  quantity,  in  almost  every  soil.  Ita 
pfrdse  effects,  however,  on  the  productive  powers  of  soils,  have 
iwt  been  well  determined,  some  soils,  where  it  exists,  being  ex- 
tremely barren,  while  in  some  very  fertile  soils,  it  exists  in  large 
ijiuuitity.  Soils  which  contain  much  of  iron  may  be  termed 
Femiginous. 

The  alkalies,  soda,  and  potassa,  are  also  found  in  soils,  be- 
ing extensive  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  They  are 
toand  ID  nature  combined  with  various  acids.  Muriate  of  soda 
orcotntnon  salt,  one  of  these  combinations,  is  a  widely- diffused 
mineral  in  soils,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  is  probably  neces- 
Htry  to  the  existence  of  plants,  while  in  excess  it  is  known  to  be 
injurious. 

Soils,  then,  consist  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  potassa,  and  soda,  together  with  a  portion  of 
orgaruc  matter. 

Fn»n  various  experiments,  it  is  known,  that  plants  con- 
sume in  growing,  the  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  tiie  soil  contains.  It  is  rendered  probable  also  by 
citperiments,  that  a  portion  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  soil, — 
the  silica,  the  alumina,  the  lime,  as  well  as  various  saline  sub^ 
stances  contained  in  it, — is  absorbed  by  the  plant,  though  in 
mmute  quanti^,  as  compared  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter absorbed. 

Further,  the  medium  of  supply  of  the  matter  of  nutrition 
cootaJned  in  the  soil,  may  be  regarded  as  water  holding  in 
silutipti  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  other  matters  which  pass 
into  the  roots  of  plants.  The  soil,  then,  may  be  chiefly  re- 
garded, 

1st,  As  the  instrument  for  fixing  the  roots  of  plants  in  the 
ground ;  and, 

Sd.  As  a  medium  for  conveying  to  them  the  water  holding 
diflsoWed  the  different  substances  which  pas.>i  into  the  plant. 

The  air  may  be  considered  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  water 


IS  S(>]I>- 

lii  tlif  Mill  It  is  continually  charged  with  aqueous  va|X)ur. 
whit  1 1  )tiii-tly  flrNcriKJH  to  the  earth  in  rains,  and  is  partly  do- 
|HinitiMl  ill  drwH,  in  the  cikiI  of  the  night.  In  many  countries  it 
iii-vrr  riiiiiN  iit  certain  neasons,  and  the  whole  moisture  is  sup- 
|itn  tl  hv  the  dew.  In  this  case  in  an  es])ecial  degree,  and  in 
III!  i-tiM*M  ill  II  cert ii ill  degree?,  the  fiower  of  the  earth  to  absorb 
iiiitiMtiiie  h-oiii  the  air,  may  Im?  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
iiiriiii-i  III'  the  soil  to  nourish  plants. 

All  oiii-  Iriiilr  soils,  lUTordiiigly,  have  a  power  of  thus  su]>- 
|i|\iii^',  tlinimrlves  with  moisture,  and  of  retaining  it  for  the 
piopi'i  tiiiir  ,  while  infertile  soils  either  have  less  of  this  absor- 
Ih^iit  pn\nM',  or  rrtniii  the  fluid  absorbed  for  a  shorter  time. 

nf  ihr  dlMrrriit  iimtters  which  enter  into  the  composition 
ii|'  ■loil'i,  iiiMiiiiil  mid  vegetable  substances  possess  the  greatest 
\H%\\%\  ol'  iiliMiiliiiig  moist  lire  ;  and  the  addition  of  animal  and 
U'fit'tiililr  niili'itiiiirrrt  iilwiiys  increases  the  fertility  of  soils. 

PI  the  pine  eiirtlis,  the  least  absorbent  is  silica,  and  it  is  that 

tilmi  \\\\\\\\  pill  In  the  most  readily  with  its  moisture.     A  soil 

tiUittUtini*  !•('  too  ;;rent  i\  pi'o|N)rtion  of  siliceous  sand  is  always 

hiU'ihle       It   iiiibibeM  the  ii(|U(*ous  va{Kmr  of  the  atmosphere 

wUh  *ilii\mei>i,  mid  purls  with  it  (piickly.     A  soil  of  siliceous 

m\\\\  ^\\\  nt'titvely  he  peiietnited  by  the  dew  of  night,  and  will 

\m\  sk\\\\  U  on  the  IIi-hI  netioii  of  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun. 

\\\\\\\^  pute  hilieit  will   imhilH*  M*arce  a  fourth  part  of  its 

itsA^\\\  mI'  wulet't  lime  will  absorb  nearly  its  own  weight,  and 

nWiUm  Uo  iiud  a  lutir  tiiiies  its  weight.     But  while  the  silica 

fi\\\  \\\\^\\\\  n  Miualler  tpiiuitity  than  alumina  or  carbonate  of 

\\\\\\\  W  ft\\\  ntlow  it  to  evii|Hirate  two  times  more  quickly  than 

I  ik«\iimii\i«  wi  Uuu'  iH|Ually  dividiHJ,  and  live  times  more  quickly 

%M\  i\\m\m  \\\  the  Miiue  state  *.     The  addition  of  carlx)nate 

-t  Mmh*  lit  hWiIiuUou  soil  iHintaining  t(K)  much  silica,  never 

^i^*^M\muHiw  \\ik  (Htwors  of  absorption  and  its  fertility. 

^^*-  Mh  \^  wl)W\\  the  princi|Mil  substances  that  enter  into 

^^"  "MHy,4^\,Mt4  «i\\««  \KWSi*M  an  absorbent  power,  is  the  fol- 

1 

*  VV...H  %v^hvU*i^VK({rWuUurf,  par  M.  Ic  Compte  Chaptal. 
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1.  Animal  and  vegetable  suliBtftiices. 

2.  Alutniita. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

4.  Silica*. 

It  appears,  too,  that  the  more  perfectly  the  parts  of  the  soil 
are  comminuted,  decomposed,  and  reduced,  the  greater  is  the 
power  of  abMirptioii  which  they  possess;  and  that  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  soil  is  which  exists  in  this  minutely  di- 
vided state,  the  greater,  cairr'is  paribus,  is  its  fertility. 

But,  although  certain  earths  in  their  separate  state  have  thus 
a  greater  ]»ower  of  absorption  than  others,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  a  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  that  one  earth,  would  possess  a 
greater  power  of  absorption  than  a  soil  comjiosed  of  a  mixture 
of  earths,  even  though  these  earths  should  in  themselves  be  less 
absorbent.  Thus,  a  soil  con.sisting  chiefly  of  aluminous  earth, 
though  alumina  be  itself  the  most  absorlient  of  all  the  earths, 
taking  water  up  in  the  greatest  quantity  when  poured  upon  it;  as 
well  as  retaining  it  the  longest,  wuuld  nut  really  be  so  absorbent 
as  if  it  were  more  mixed  with  other  earths.  Hence,  the  stiffer 
days  ore  not  the  soils  wlncb  absorb  wat^r  readily  from  the  at- 
mosphere; for,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  such  soils  become  in- 
durated upon  the  surface,  which  presents  an  obstacle  to  absorp- 
tion; and  thus  we  flnd,  thatinhol  weather  the  vegetation  of  very 
BtifT  clays  is  almost  as  soon  injuretl  by  drought  as  that  of  light 
soil%  and  much  more  quickly  than  that  of  good  loams. 

A  mixture  of  siliceous  sand,  then,  with  a  very  aluminous 
soil,  although  the  .sand  be  the  less  absorbent  substance  of  the 
two,  seems  to  increase  the  general  jwwer  of  absorption  from  the 
atmospliere  ;  so  also  does  a  mixture  of  lime,  and,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  prevalence  of  any  one  earth  that  con- 
stitutes a  soil  well  fitted  to  absorb  humidity.  A  mixture  of 
certain  proportions  of  alumina  and  silica,  of  carbonate  of  time 
and  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  appears  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  olKorbing  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  of  preserving  it, 
and  transmitting  it  the  most  regularly  to  the  plant. 

■  Chaplal. 
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Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  pievalence  of  any  one  earth 
in  a  soil  is  favourable  to  v^etation.  Too  great  a  proportion  of 
alumina  forms  a  soil  too  stiff  and  tenacious.  Such  a  soil  wiU, 
from  this  cause,  be  found  to  be  unproductive.  A  soil  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime  only,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  chalk,  is 
a  bad  soil.  A  soil  consisting  of  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime 
only,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  clay-marl,  is  unproductive  as  a 
soil,  until  mixed  with  other  substances.  A  soil  consisting  chiefly 
of  silica,  is  often  so  barren  as  to  be  incapable  of  sustaining  ve- 
getation at  alL 

Some,  founding  on  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
have  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that  the  fertility  of  soils  is  directly 
indicated  by  their  power  of  absorbing  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  their  relative  fertility  may  be  estimated  by  this 
circumstance  alone.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  compared  together 
the  absorbent  power  of  various  soils  with  respect  to  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  found  it  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
most  fertile.  Thus,  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Or- 
miston  in  East  Lothian,  when  dried  at  212°,  gained  in  an  hour, 
when  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  temperature 
of  62",  18  grains.       " 

1000  parts  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Parret  in  Somersetshire,  under  the  same  circumstances,  gained 
16  grains. 

1000  parts  of  a  soil  from  Mersea  in  Essex,  worth  4>5s.  an 
acre,  gained  13  grains. 

lOOO  parts  of  a  fine  sand  from  Essex,  worth  28s.  an  acre, 
gained  11  grains. 

1000  parts  of  a  coarse  sand,  worth  15s.  an  acre,  gained  only 
8  grains. 

1000  parts  of  the  soil  of  Bagshot-heath  gained  only  3  grains. 

It  is  an  error,  however,  to  hold  that  the  relative  fertility  of 
soils  may  be  determined  by  their  power  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
power  of  soils  to  retain  moisture  when  absorbed,  and  thus 
to  supply  it  in  due  quantity  to  the  plant,  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.     Peat-earth  is  a  very  absorbent  soil,  but  it  is 
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not  a  soil  of  great  fertility.  It  parts  with  the  moisture  absorbed 
with  too  great  facihty.  Besides,  to  infer  that  the  fertility  of 
soils  depends  upon  their  powers  either  to  absorb  or  to  retain 
moifiture,  were  to  reason  as  if  these  were  the  only  conditiona  of 
fertility  in  soils,  which  dues  not  appear  to  be  the  ease ;  and  other 
experiments  accordingly  do  not  bear  out  the  conclusion  that 
the  fertility  of  soils  depends  upon  these  properties.  But  this 
may  be  inferred,  that  all  productive  soils  have  a  considerable 
power  of  al>snrbing  moisture  and  retaining  it  when  so  absorbed, 
and  that  this  property  does  not  depend  on  the  pre\'alence  of 
»ay  one  substance,  bnt  on  a  mixture  of  several  substances. 

It  has  been  found  also,  we  have  seen,  that  the  fertility  of 
•oik,'  however  produced,  is  not  dependent  on  the  prevalence  of 
any  one  mineral  in  the  soil,  but  «n  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
several.  But  what  the  precise  proportion  of  tliese  is  which  is 
most  favourable  to  fertility,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Without  detailing  any  of  the  numerous  experiments  of  clie- 
mical  analysis  thot  have  been  made,  with  tlie  design  of  ascer- 
taining this  and  other  ]^ioints  relating  to  the  properties  of  soils, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  given  as  apparently  deducible 
from  the  investigations  that  have  taken  -place  ; — 


1.  Soils  in  which  the  largest  quantity  of  silica  and  alumina 
exists  in  the  state  of  impalpable  division,  are,  ccetcria  paribus, 
the  most  fertile. 

9.  Soils  in  which  the  quantity  of  siliceous  sand  is  large  are 
comparatively  infertile ;  while  soils  in  which  the  sand  is  fine  and 
unly  partially  siliceous,  are  comparatively  fertile. 

3.  Oxide  of  iron  exists  in  all  soils,  but  does  not  influence 
thdr  fertility  in  proportion  to  its  larger  or  smaller  quantity. 

4.  An  excess  of  the  acid  combinations  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 
and  certain  other  saline  bodies,  is  hurtful  to  vegetation. 

5  Carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  the  best  soils,  and.  generally, 
tJwugh  not  always,  in  larger  quantity  in  the  better  than  in  the 
htferior  soils. 

6.  Certain  earths  possess  the  power  of  combining  chemically 
with  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  of  retaining  it  for  a 


longer  or  shorter  time.  Thus,  alumina  and  lime  form  certain 
compounds  of  greater  or  less  insolubility  with  animal  and  ve- 
getable matters,  while  alica  will  not  enter  into  the  same  com- 
binations; and  hence  it  is  that  aluminous  and  calcareoiia  soils 
retain  for  a  longer  time  the  manures  applied  to  them  than  sili- 
ceoiis  soils. 

7.  When  water  is  in  excess  in  the  soil,  and  when  vegetable 
matter  is  present,  acid  is  formed  which  is  injurious  to  the  pro- 
ductive  powers  of  the  soil.  In  the  first  stages  the  acid  appears 
to  be  the  acetic ;  in  the  latter  stages,  when  the  matter  of  the 
vegetable  is  being  converted  into  peat,  the  acid  appears  to  be 
the  gallic,  and  the  tannin  principle  is  formed. 

8.  Soils,  besides  absorbing  moisturL'  from  the  air,  appear  to 
absorb  carbon  and  other  matters  nutrimcntal  to  plants. 

These  are  the  principal  results  to  which  the  chemistry  of  a^- 
culture  has  conducted  us  with  respect  to  soils.  This  branch  of 
science,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet  imperfect,  and  a  large 
field  of  useful  investigation  still  remains  for  the  pliilosophical 
inquirer.  Although  it  may  be  said  that  much  has  not  been 
done  with  relation  to  the  really  useful,  Vhich  observation  and 
practice  had  not  before  shown,  yet  we  have  at  least  escaped 
from  the  errors  of  former  opinions,  and  so  far  the  path  of  fur- 
ther inquiry  is  more  open  to  us. 

Amongst  other  results  to  which  this  species  of  investigation 
has  conducted  us,  we  have  seen — that  the  practice  known  to  agri- 
culturists of  mixing  together  diiferent  kinds  of  earths,  admits  of 
explanation  on  principles  founded  on  our  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  soils :  that  the  beneficial  action  of  manures  depends 
upon  a  proper  constitution  and  texture  of  the  mineral  portion 
of  the  soil,  and  that  hence  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  manures, 
the  province  of  the  cultivator  is  to  improve  the  texture  and  con- 
stitution of  the  soil:  that  the  comminution  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  soil  is  beneficial,  as  rendering  the  whole  more  per- 
vious to  the  air,  and  tlie  vapour,  and  otiier  matters,  with  which 
the  atmosphere  is  charged :  and  further,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  render  our  common  nomenclature  of  soils  more  precise,  by 
distinguishing  them  by  the  tenrs  Siliceous,  AlumiiKuis,  Caica- 
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retnts,  Magnesian,  oiul  Ferruginous,  as  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  oxidt;  of  iron,  prevail  in  their  cotnpusidun. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  consider  the  relation  existing  be- 
tveea  the  soils  of  a  country,  and  its  geological  condition.  This 
i»  ft  subject  interesting  to  the  scientific  agriculturist.  But  how- 
ever curious  the  investigation  might  prove,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  that  practical  illustration  of  the  subject  of  soils,  which  con- 
usts  with  the  design  of  this  work.  De^des,  to  characterize  the 
quality  of  fioils,  as  affected  by  thegeologicalnatureof  the  coun- 
try or  district,  is  to  view  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
temlMl  manner  than  is  consistent  with  the  common  purposes  of 
the  farmer.  Although  it  is  found  that  a  relation  may  be  gene- 
rally traced  between  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict, and  its  fertility — as,  in  the  British  Islands,  between  the 
new  red  sandstone  and  the  finest  districts  of  the  country ;  be- 
(wem  the  coal  formation,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  a 
femiginaus  and  somewhat  ungrateful  soil ;  between  the  mag- 
neaian  limestone  and  a  tract  of  comparative  infertibty  ;  between 
the  lias  formation  and  one  of  comparative  productiveness,  and 
so  on — ^yet  many  degrees  of  quality  may  exist  in  the  soils  of  the 
eune  series  of  rocks,  and  in  the  same  country ;  and  even  all  the 
contrast  between  great  fertility  and  great  barrenness  may  be 
found  within  tlie  limits  of  a  single  field.  We  must,  therefore, 
narrow  our  views  when  we  examine  the  sinls  which  we  have  oc- 
ouauo  to  cultivate,  and  regard,  not  their  properties  with  rela- 
tioa  to  an  entire  distiict,  but  their  minuter  aliades  of  fertility 
and  diameter. 

We  have  thua  considered  their  properties  as  determined  by 
llieir  external  characters,  and  in  part  by  their  chemical  com. 
portion.  We  may  now  consider  their  characters  as  determined 
by  iha'r  vegetable  productions. 
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IIL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  SOILS  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THEIR 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONa 

When  we  regard  the  distribution  of  plants  in  different  re- 
gions, we  perceive  that  this  is  determined  by  causes  which  have 
little  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grow. 
The  soils  of  all  countries  are,  in  their  essential  characters,  alike. 
The  same  mineral  masses,  composed  of  the  same  substances, 
exist  over  all  the  world,  and  yield,  by  their  disintegration  or 
decomposition,  the  same  materials  for  the  forming  of  soils. 

But,  although  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soils  of  all  countries 
is  thus  similar  in  its  constituent  parts,  it  is  altogether  different 
¥nth  the  vegetation  by  which  these  soils  are  characterized. 
Every  zone,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  is  distinguished 
by  a  different  vegetation,  and  different  regions  have  their  pecu- 
liar plants.  A  district  of  granite,  of  sandstone,  or  trap,  in 
southern  Asia,  will  yield  the  same  materials  for  forming  soils 
as  similar  districts  in  northern  Europe,  while  the  vegetation 
produced  will  scarcely  seem  to  possess  any  common  character. 

Amongst  the  natural  causes  which  affect  the  vegetation  of 
countries,  the  influence  of  temperature  is  that  which  is  the  most 
obvious  to  the  senses.  When  we  pass  from  a  warm  country  to 
a  cold,  we  perceive  a  change  in  the  whole  character  of  the  vege- 
tation. We  cannot  ascend  a  mountain  without  finding  such  a 
change  in  the  kinds  of  plants  produced,  and  in  the  vigour  with 
which  they  grow,  dependent  upon  the  change  of  temperature. 
The  degree  of  moisture,  too,  the  distance  or  proximity  of  the 
sea,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  climate  and 
physical  condition  of  the  country,  affect  the  nature  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  and  show,  that  the  influence  of  soil,  with  re- 
spect to  the  kinds  of  plants  produced,  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
that  of  temperature  and  the  effects  of  climate. 

When  we  extend,  then,  the  range  of  our  observation  to  dif- 
ferent and  distant  countries,  we  see  that  the  nature  of  the  plants 
cannot  indicate  that  of  the  soils  on  which  they  grow.  It  is  only 
within  narrow  limits,  and  under  given  conditions  of  climate. 
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that  the  kiiida  of  plants  afford  any  indication  of  the  nature  of 
th«  soils  which  produce  them. 

Within  certain  geographical  limits,  however,  as  those  of  a 
country  having  throughout  nearly  the  same  climate  with  respect 
to  temperature  and  humidity,  useful  rules  may  be  given  for 
disdngtiishing  soils  by  means  of  the  plants  which  they  produce. 
Numerous  species  of  plants,  indeed,  will  grow,  with  ec[ual  rea- 
diness, on  different  kinds  of  soil ;  yet,  there  ore  other  species 
which  affect  particular  soils,  and  in  their  wild  state  do  not  grow 
on  any  other.  Thus,  there  are  plants  whose  natural  habitat  is 
peat,  others  which  grow  on  soils  charged  with  moisture,  and 
others  on  soils  which  are  dry ;  some  which,  under  the  like  con- 
ditJons  of  humidity  and  temperature,  are  proper  to  the  light  and 
siliceous  soils,  some  to  the  stiff  and  aluminous,  some  to  the  cal- 
careous. 

Bui,  as  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  country,  pretty  simi- 
lar in  its  climate  throughout,  variations  must  exist  of  altitude, 
and,  consequently,  of  temperature, — of  exposure  to  particular 
winds,  and,  consequently,  of  humidity, — of  proximity  or  dis- 
tance from  the  oea,  and  other  circumstances  affecting  the  habitats 
of  plants. — it  is  often  difficult  to  indicate  the  precise  nature  of  a 
sml  merely  by  its  prevailing  vegetation,  It  is  almost  always 
posable,  however,  to  determine  from  this  circumstance,  whether 
the  soil  be  wet  or  dry,  and  whether  it  be  fertile  or  infertile. 

It  is  for  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  namely,  determining  the 
character  of  a  soil  with  respect  to  its  fertility,  that  the  exami- 
nadoD  of  its  vegetable  produce  is  the  most  important  in  prac- 
tice. The  nature  of  a  soil,  with  regard  to  its  texture  and  com. 
position,  will  generally  be  best  determined  by  an  examination 
of  tlie  substance  itself.  But  its  fertility,  or  power  of  produc- 
tion, may  be  judged  of  from  its  natural  produce ;  in  part  from 
the  kinds  of  plants  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  in  part  from 
the  luxuriance  with  which  they  grow. 

When  we  cast  the  eye  over  a  tract  of  country,  we  have  gene- 
rally little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  this  tract  be  bar- 
ren or  fertile.  The  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation,  whether 
stutited  or  vigorous,  the  absence  or  presence  of  heaths,  the 
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ric)iiiess  of  tlie  sward,  ihe  cleanness  and  slroightness  of  the  stems 
of  trees,  the  verdure  of  the  foliage,  and  tlie  like,  present  Id 
the  eye  a  general  character  not  readily  mistaken. 

When  we  observe  a  tract  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses  and 
other  plants,  and  with  vigorous  shrubs  and  trees,  we  naturally 
associate  these  appearances  with  fertility  in  the  soil  itself. 
When,  again,  we  see  a  tract  of  heaths  or  naked  sands,  with  the 
plants  small  or  sickly,  tlie  soil  thinly  covered  with  lichens, 
mosses,  and  other  inferior  jilants,  the  eye  alone  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  tract  is  absolutely  or  relatively  infertile. 

The  same  method  of  judging  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  may  be  extended  to  a  field  or  to  a  farm.  Let  us  direct  the 
eye  over  it,  and  its  general  character  with  relation  to  its  vege- 
table  productions,  will  impress  us  at  once  with  an  idea  of  its 
fertility  or  barrenness. 

This  conclusion,  indeed,  will  not  be  so  securely  arrived  at  if 
the  surface  be  limited  to  a  single  field,  and  still  less  if  that  field 
shall  l»e  cultivated;  in  which  case  the  effects  of  art,  and  the  sti- 
mulus of  cultivation,  may  disguise  the  natural  characters  of  the 
soil.  But  if  the  range  of  our  observation  shall  be  so  extended  as 
to  take  in  a  sufficient  number  of  fields  and  objects,  as  trees, 
shrubs,  hedges,  and  natural  meadows,  we  shall  scarcely  fail,  if 
the  eye  be  at  all  accustomed  to  country  objects,  to  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  general  character  uf  the 
soil  in  respect  to  fertibty  ;  and  our  conclusions  will  be  yet  more 
satisfactory  and  precise,  if  we  know  the  particular  kinds  of 
plants  which  thus  give  the  character  of  infertility  or  productive- 
ness to  the  soil. 

The  plants  the  most  important  in  this  species  of  examination 
are  the  heaths,  the  grasses,  and  other  herbage  plants.  In  the 
vast  forests  of  the  New  World,  the  most  common  method  re- 
sorted to  by  settlers  for  judging  of  the  comparative  productive- 
ness of  soils,  is  by  observing  the  kinds  of  trees  produced,  whether 
pine,  cedar,  hickory,  or  oak.  This  is  because  the  principal  ve- 
getable productions  of  these  countries  are  wood.  But  with  us 
the  principal  vegetal)le  productions  are  the  heaths,  the  grasses, 
and  i>iher  plants  that  form  the  sward.     These  may  be  said  to 
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cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  when  not  extirpated  by 
,  -tAi  *iwi  they  afford,  accordingly,  the  readiest  means  which 
\  SBC*^'^  productions  present  of  judging  of  the  properties  of 

The  fertihty  of  soils,  generally  speaking,  is  denotetl  by  their 
power  to  yield  the  useful  plants ;  and  it  is  a  law,  with  few  ex- 
ceptioDS,  that  the  poorer  the  soil  is,  tlie  less  nutritious  are  the 
plants  which,  in  its  natural  state,  it  produces.  The  soils  of  the 
poorest  class  produce  mosses,  lichens,  and  heaths,  which  are  less 
nutritious  than  the  grasses.  As  the  soil  improves  in  quality, 
the  grasses  become  intermixed  with  the  heaths,  lichens,  and 
mosses.  But  these  grasses  are  still  inferior  and  little  nutritious. 
As  the  soil  continues  to  improve,  the  grasses  become  more 
valuable  in  their  kind,  and  more  numerous  in  their  species  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  leguminous  and  other  herbage  plants  indi- 
cate, by  their  kinds  and  greater  numbers,  the  increasing  ferti- 
lily  of  the  soil.  A  square  foot  of  rich  old  turf  has  been  Found  to 
ooDtain  1000  separate  plants  of  twenty  distinct  species  * ;  while 
a  iquare  foot  of  siliceous  sand  will  frequently  contain  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  distinct  plants,  and  those  a  single  species. 

In  the  northern  latitudes  of  llurope,  tlie  plants  most  gene- 
rally regarded  as  indicative  of  inferior  soils  are  the  heaths. 
Some  of  the  species  of  this  family  characterize,  in  a  pecidiar 
matmer,  tlie  soils  termed  peaty.  They  are  found,  too,  abun- 
dantly, on  the  coarser  clays  or  tills,  on  the  poorer  siliceous  sands, 
as  those  lying  upon  or  derived  from  quartz,  on  the  poorer  class 
of  calcareous  soils  as  chalk,  and  generally  on  all  soils  low  in  the 
scale  of  fertility. 

The  soils  where  this  kind  of  plant  prevails,  are  frequently 
termed  heathy  soils  or  heaths.  Heathy  soils  have,  however, 
ihor  relative  degrees  of  productiveness,  and  this  is  generally 
well  denoted  by  the  vigour  with  which  the  heaths  peculiar  to 
them  grow.  Thus,  a  soil  of  stunted  heaths  may  be  regarded  as 
amongst  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  whilst  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plant  may  indicate  a  soil  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation. 
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The  principal  heaths  of  this  country  are  :— 

1.  Calluna  vulgaris — Common  Ling; 

2.  Erica  cinerea^Fine-leaved  Heathy  indicative  of  a  dry  soil ; 
fl.  Erica  Tetralix — Cross-leaved  Heathy  indicative  of  a  wet  soil ; 

and  two  other  species  more  rare  and  local. 

Intermixed  with  heaths,  and  indicating  like  them  soils  low 
in  the  scale  of  fertility,  are  numerous  plants.     Such  are : — 

1.  Many  species  of  Lichen^  as — 

Lichen  rangiferinus — ^Rein-deer  Moss^  and 
Cetraria  islandica — Iceland  Moss. 
Which  two  species  form  an  exception  to  the  common 

law^  by  being  nutritive^  though  produced  on  inferior 

soils. 

2.  Empetrum  nigrum — Black  Crowberry  or  Crakeberry. 

3.  Salix  fusca— Dwarf  Silky  Willow. 

4.  Lycopodium  clavatum — Common  Club-moss. 
6.  Lycopodium  Selago^Fir-like  Club-moss. 

6.  Genista  anglica — Needle  Greenweed  or  Petty-whin,  &c. 

And  many  of  the  inferior  grasses,  as — 

1.  Melica  cocrulca — Purple  Melic-grass. 

2.  Nardus  stricta — Mat-grass. 

3.  Agrostis  vulgaris — Fine  Bent-grass. 

And  various  Carices  and  Junci, — ^plants  of  an  inferior  kind, 
with  respect  to  their  nutritive  powers. 

All  these  species  of  plants  indicate  soils  low  in  the  scale  of 
fertility. 

But  although  peaty  soils  produce  these  and  other  inferior 
herbage  plants,  yet  there  are  plants  still  more  distinctive  of  this 
class  of  soils,  and  which,  growing  only  upon  it,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  true  plants  of  peat.     Such  are — 

1 .  Certain  species  of  Sphagnum,  of  which  the  most  common  are : — 
Sphagiuim  obtusifolium — Blunt-leaved  Sphagnum. 
Sphagnum  acutifolium— Sharp-leaved  Sphagnum. 

It  is  by  the  decay  of  these  species,  that  the  great  mass  of 
ptmt  appears  to  bo  formed  in  certain  countries. 

a.  Eleocliaris  casapitosu — Scaly-stalked  Spike-rush. 
W.  Vo]yir\v\\\\\\\  communtv— Common  Polytrichum. 

4.  hiftortnu  spoeion  of  Kriophomm  or  Cotton-grass,  namely — 

Kriophonim  vaginatum — Haro's-tail  Cotton-grass. 
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Eriopborum  polj'stacliion — Broad-leaved  Colt«n-grtiS3. 
ErioplioruiQ  angustifuliuni — Conimoa  Cottan-grass. 
fi.  Narthtcium  ussifmgiini — Lancashire  Bog-oepliodel,  &e. 
These  and  other  plants  growing  only  on  peat,  indicate  great 
infenilily. 

Another  class  of  plants  indicating  extreme  dryness  of  the 
ioit,  also  consists  of  plants  denoting  infertility.     Such  are: — 
I.  Oaliuni  venini— Yellow  Bed-straw. 
8.  Galium  sasalUe — Smooth  Heath  Bed-straw. 

3.  Campanula  rotundifolia — Round-leaved  Ilell-Sowcr  or  Hare- 

bell. 

4.  Aira  prscox — Early  Hair-grass, 

5.  Aim  carj'ophjilea — Silvery  Hair-grass. 

6.  Aira  crislata — Crested  Hair-grass. 
7-  Arenaria  rubra — Purple  Sandwort. 

8.  Hieisdum  PilosoUa — Common  Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed, 

ft.  IJnum  cnthartit^um — Purgiog  Fla:i, 
10.  Rumex  acetosella— Slieep's-sorre!. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  plants  which  indicates  wetness  of  the 
soil.  These  plants,  however,  do  not  necessarily  indicate  inferti- 
lity, because,  in  numerous  cases,  soils,  though  charged  with 
moisture,  are  naturally'fertile.  Of  the  first  kind,  namely  those 
indicating  infertility,  as  well  as  moisture,  the  following  are  ex- 
amples : — 

I.  Juncas equanoHus — Hcatli-rush. 

Z.  Juticas  acatiflorua — Sharp-flowered  jointed  Rush. 

3.  Irjchnis  Floa-CiicuU — Meadow  Lychnis  or  Ragged  Robin. 

4.  Rannnculas  Flouunula — Lesser  Bpearwott. 

5.  CDJcns  poluistris — Marsli  Pluinc-Thistlc. 

8.  Caidaminc  pratensi^— Common  Meadow  Lady's  Smock. 

7.  Knguicula  vulgurif^ — Common  Butlcrwort. 

8.  Pedicularts  sylvatica — Pasture  Lousc-wortor  Dwarf  Red  Ratde. 

9.  Triglochin  paluslre — Marsh  Arrow-grass. 

10.  Qoliam  palustrc— White  Water  Ded-siruw. 

11,  RhinanthuB  Crista-OalU — Common  Yellow  Rattle. 

And  various  species  of  Cares,  &c. 
The  plants  which  have  been  mentioned,  indicate  infertility 
and  witness  of  the  soil :  others  show  that  the  soil  is  wet,  but 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  it  is  infertile.     Such  are ; — 

1.  AgrosUs  alba — Marsh  Bent-grass  or  Fiorin. 

2.  Poa  fluiUma — Floating  Meadow-grass. 


J»  -^'llJt 


1,  AnnwiA  P1iiai0DiDS9 — Ctsmamam  IsxiL 
5,  Alopeeims  yynifnianw — T^uaone  ^^ 

7'  Eqnisetmn  arvenae — Cim  Skuaesail :  iBi«iifaEr^p«ksaf  Equi- 

8.  Veronka  Beeeahixiie» — Bcofiiciiine. 

9,  PoIyi^vyaniB  amphihinin- — :iiiipiiuDois  P^saieacBL 

10.  Huchyn  pUiwtris — HaEiii  W.mmi^raiti. 

11.  Jnnenn  dfhwiu^— <Vift  Rosfa. 

12.  Jnitenn  tfmt^f)m«faam—CammaML  Hubo.:  imi  tmmip  giber  q>ecies 

/)f  pUntn. 

(Certain  planti  ar^  hdd  to  fniffram  in&stditir  ^«{iiaR  they  pre- 
vn)l,  without  J>eing  peculiar  errher  to  j.  ▼«▼  wi^t  vir  Tenr  dry  si- 
hmllmK     Hiich  f^re: — 

8.  fViin^ll/*  yiikpttw— *fetf-iieaL 

II.  Alfrt  ctf^npt-mt^ — T turfy  R2ir-isa8& 


I  A  Miffi<t|fhil/i  ftfnt>dina4;ea — Coauuia  Sear-ftwil  iic  Xtt-veed. 

tt  Vhh^*  »f^f»*fift — flV*  Cavex. 

H.  ICltMM»«  »lf^f»»fm*— t'pfi(rfrt  Sea  Ljve-ccaai. 

i  'I  »lll4'MMi  Jun<^fiTm^fl«a  Rtulij  ^"beac-^tassL 

/I  AiHl.U'4' AHfl^fiA — Thrift  or  Sea  GiDiflowvr.  Ckc. 

V  III  liiiu  |i)mil«  Mfr  fi'garckd  as  Twtiratfng  fertBEttr  vhefe  they 
|iu  will      (>ntH*«i«*  nff^J— 

I  ( ^ulhut  ImMHWilfihidh-^lpear  PhnBe-TUide. 

4  l>iMt>>i  (UclfH^    iitfthi  fffrUle, 

'I-  Auliuiii  l'<»|*|<ft'    iUrftintfm  Bardock. 

J  Mlt  lluttu  m^<U4    (^ifrim//n  ChickweetL 

'I  \i  liiMiu  MtlU>f(i))Hfo  -Cimmcfn  Yarrow. 

\ml,  >v  »»»**">  M|H^4liiM«i  nil  the  richer  and  more  nutriiious  pas* 

I  Uti  i,ktiM  li^liiuuMU    M^iii^h  Cocksfoot. 

.^  |i«  •hiiti  i<iuu>ti«i*    Mm44l<'W  Feicoe. 

I.  \Ui|M  •  t<i((M  piHUtmU    Mt^f^Jow  Foxtafl. 

I  i'nt  (i(WmIii)     l(4mj|h  Miilli ml  Meadow-grass. 

•  t'hUttiii  |MiiUu<«i'    M^4u((iw  CatftaO. 
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Thiwe  who  desire  to  pursue  thisinvestigation  mon?  in  detail, 
may  consult  botanical  works,  descriptive  of  tlie  plants  of  parti- 
cular countries  or  districts,  in  which  they  will  find  the  habitats 
of  plants  indicated  with  more  or  less  correctness.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  the  present  place,  to  extend  the  observations  on  this 
subject ;  for  in  ^ving  examples  of  plants,  those  have  been  se- 
lected which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  best  suited 
to  indicate  the  characters  of  soils  in  this  country. 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  subject  of  soils,  by  giving  the  stu- 
dent a  few  rules  for  enabling  him  to  distinguish  soils  in  the  si- 
tuations in  which  they  may  be  presented  to  him. 

First,  then,  let  him  make  such  use  of  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  natural  produce  of  the  soils  as  his  means  of  infomiatiun 
a0brd.  He  may  not  know  the  names  of  the  plants  that  are 
growing  naturally  upon  the  suiface,  but  he  can  always  observe 
whether  they  ore  growing  with  vigour,  whether  the  sward  is 
thickly  covered  with  species,  and  whether  the  general  aspect  of 
the  pari  to  be  examined  indicates  fertility  or  poverty. 

A  difficulty,  which  it  will  be  well  that  he  endeavour,  in  the 
fir»t  place,  to  overcome,  is  to  distinguish  the  peaty  soils  from 
the  earthy.  He  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  this  when 
tliey  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  covered  by  their  natural 
herbage.  But  when  they  are  subjected  to  cultivation,  or  inter- 
mingled with  the  earthy  soils  of  the  same  field,  or  when  a  soil  con- 
tains a  certain  portion  of  peat  in  its  composition  without  being 
entirely  peaty,  then  the  eye  may  be  deceived,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  dark-coloured  loams.  The  one  class  of  soils, 
however,  may  be  of  great  fertility,  and  the  other  of  great  bar- 
renness :  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  peat  may  be 
often  rendered  fertile,  its  presence  in  soils  is  always  suspicious. 

The  soils  termed  peaty,  it  was  before  observed,  are  dark 
in  their  colour,  and  loose  and  spongy  in  their  texture,  even 
when  improved  by  art.     The  soils  which  they  most  resemble 

external  characters  are  the  richer  loams,  but  they  are  more 
light  and  spongy  than  these,  and  their  colour  is  of  a  duller  dark 
than  the  loams,  which  approach  rather  to  a  hazel  hue.     Peaty 
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soils,  too,  very  generally  lie  on  a  retentive  subsoil ;  but  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  discriminating  them  in  the  absence  of  their 
peculiar  vegetation,  is  by  the  stones  which  lie  upon  their  sur- 
face. These  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid  matter  of  the 
peat,  and  present  a  white  appearance,  which,  when  once  ob- 
served, will  not  be  easily  mistaken  again.  Coupling  this  indi- 
cation with  the  dull  black,  as  distinguished  from  the  brighter 
hazel  of  the  loam,  and,  above  all,  with  the  peculiar  vegetation 
and  sterile  aspect  of  the  surface,  the  student  will  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  the  peaty  soils  from  the  earthy. 

In  examining  the  earthy  soils,  an  essential  circumstance  to 
be  regarded  is,  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  the  texture  of  the  sub- 
soiL  A  medium  depth  of  a  soil  may  be  held  to  be  from  nine 
to  ten  inches.  But  it  will  be  better  that  it  exceed  a  foot,  and 
this  greater  depth  of  the  soil  is  always  a  favourable  indication. 
If  the  depth  of  the  soil  does  not  exceed  six  inches,  that  is  an 
unfavourable  indication.  Such  shallow  soils  are  rarely  good, 
except  sometimes  when  they  occur  resting  on  peculiar  rocks 
as  compact  limestone,  and  certain  easily  decximposed  basalts  and 
porphyries.  If  a  shallow  soil  shall  occur  on  a  retentive  clay, 
or  on  siliceous  sand,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  it  to  be  bad. 
When  in  the  common  operations  of  tillage  the  plough  is  con- 
stantly turning  up  a  subsoil  very  different  in  colour  from  the 
upper  stratum,  that  is  an  unfavourable  indication. 

When  we  find  the  rain  in  a  furrow  of  ordinary  descent  carry- 
ing off  the  soil,  and  leaving  the  subsoil  exposed,  that  is  an  un- 
favourable indication.  It  is  desirable  to  see  the  water  in  the 
furrows  sink  down,  and  be  absorbed,  instead  of  carrying  off  the 
surface  soil. 

If  the  soil  be  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  if  it  present  upon  the 
surface  the  white  stones  above  referred  to,  that  is  an  unfavour* 
able  indication,  as  it  shows  that  the  soil  has  more  or  less  of  peat 
in  its  composition. 

If  the  soil  produce  sub-aquatic  plants,  it  is  wet.  If  we  find 
that  such  a  soil  is  peaty,  or  shallow  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  it  is 
naturally  sterile.  If  we  find  that  the  sub-aquatic  plants  are  tall 
and  vigorous,  and  the  soil  earthy  and  deep,  the  removal  of  the 
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wetness  may  remove  the  cause  of  infertility,  and  suclt 
may  become  of  tlie  richest  kind. 

If  we  find  a  soil  producing  naturally  the  superior  heritage 
plants,  and  of  a  good  depth,  that  soil  we  may  infer  to  be  good. 
Wlien  Goil  of  this  kind  tends  to  a  dark  hazel  colour,  we  may 
safely  reckon  it  amongst  the  superior  soils. 
By  Attention  to  these  rules,  and  by  a  little  observation  and 
;  tlie  difficulty  of  discriminating  soils  will  gradually  be 
1,  and  at  length  disup{)ear.  Those  who  have  been  used 
objects  rarely  experience  difficulty  in  discriminating 
mils,  in  so  far  at  least  as  tliese  soils  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  texture  into  stiff"  and  free,  or  by  their  powers  of  pro- 
duction into  rich  and  poor. 


IV,   MEANS  OF  INCREASING  THE  PRODUCTIVE   POWERS 
OF  SOILS. 


I 


Thk  means  at  our  command  of  increasing  the  productive 
powers  of  soils  may  be  comprehended  under  the  following  ge- 
neral heads : — 

1.  Supplying  to  the  soil  those  i>rganic  anil  earthy  substances 
which  may  be  required. 

S.  Altering  its  texture,  deptii,  and  properties,  by  tillage  and 
othex  means. 

S.  Changing  its  relation  with  respect  to  moisture. 

4.  Changing  its  relation  with  respect  to  temperature. 

Vej^table  and  animal  matters,  in  a  decomposing  state,  ap- 
pear to  act  in  various  ways  in  increasing  the  productive  powers 
»if  the  soil  They  improve  its  texture,  and  they  may  be  sup- 
posed lo  increase  its  power  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  ;  but 
above  all,  they  supply  that  matter,  which,  in  whatever  fonii 
conveyed  to  the  organs  of  plants,  tends  to  nourish  them.  This 
matter  itaag  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  must  iie 
•upplied  when  exhausted. 

Experience  has  in  every  age  accordingly  taught  the  hus- 
bandman til  supply  those  substances  to  the  .'«iil ;  aniJ  the  doing 
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80  forms  one  of  the  most  important  means  at  his  command  of 
maintaining  or  increasing  its  fertility. 

Besides  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  is  mixed  or 
combined  with  the  mineral  part  of  the  soil,  and  is  essential  to  its 
productiveness,  the  mineral  parts  themselves,  it  has  been  seen, 
require  to  be  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions,  and  in  cap- 
tain states  of  division,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  degree 
of  fertility. 

Silica  and  alumina  form  the  principal  mineral  part  of  the 
soil.  If  one  or  other  of  these  earths  be  in  excess,  the  soil  is  de- 
fective in  its  composition.  If  the  alumina  prevail,  the  soil  is 
too  adhesive ;  if  the  silica  prevail,  it  is  too  loose.  A  medium 
is  seen  to  be  the  best ;  and  although  the  precise  proportions  in 
which  the  alumina  and  silica  should  exist  have  not  been  deter- 
mined, it  is  safer  that  there  be  a  tendency  to  an  excess  of  alu- 
mina than  of  silica. 

Further,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  on  the  state  of  di- 
vision, chemical  or  mechanical,  of  these  minerals. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  a  mean  of  improving  the  com- 
position of  a  soil,  to  add  to  it  siliceous  matter  when  it  is  found 
to  be  too  stiff,  and  aluminous  matter  when  it  is  found  to  be  too 
loose ;  and,  further,  to  reduce  these  substances  to  their  greatest 
degree  of  mechanical  or  chemical  division. 

Sometimes,  accordingly,  we  have  the  means  of  improving  the 
constitution  of  soils,  by  mixing  sand  with  clay,  or  clay  with 
sand.  But,  in  practice,  the  direct  mixing  of  these  two  sub- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  soil  of  better  texture  is 
rare ;  Jirsty  because  the  expense  of  this  species  of  improvement 
is  considerable ;  and,  second^  because,  in  the  state  in  which 
sand  and  clay  are  usually  available  for  this  purpose,  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  aluminous  matter  of  the  one,  or  the  siliceous 
matter  of  the  other,  is  in  that  state  of  minute  division  which  is 
favourable  to  fertility. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  earth  lime.  This  can,  in  all  cases, 
be  reduced  by  heat  to  that  state  of  minute  division  which  is  fa- 
vourable  to  the  productiveness  of  soils ;  and  hence  can  always 
be  applied  with  benefit  to  those  soils  in  which  it  is  wanting. 

Lime  is  sometimes  mixed,  in  its  natural  state,  with  aluminous 
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and  aliceous  matter.  It  then  forms  marl,  a  substance  which  is 
frcqaently  applied  to  soils  as  a  mean  of  improving  them.  It 
ia  ehitAy  to  the  lighter  soils  that  marl  ia  suited  ;  for  then,  not 
only  is  lime  supplied,  but  alumina,  to  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil.  It  ia  by  means  of  this  mixture  that  some  of  the  great- 
est improvements  on  siliceous  sands  that  have  taken  place  in 
Europe,  have  been  effected. 

There  are  cases  in  which  even  calcAicous  matter  is  in  excess 
in  soils.  This  occurs  especially  in  districts  where  the  chalk 
formation  exists.  When  the  earthy  stratum  resting  upon  the 
chalk  is  very  thin,  the  chalky  matter  becomes  mixed  with  it, 
and,  b^ng  then  in  excess,  forms  a  barren  soil. 

An  obvious  mean  of  amending  the  composition  of  a  soil  of 
ifab  kind  is  by  adding  any  of  the  other  earths,  whether  silice- 
ous or  aluminous.  We  need  not  here  scruple  to  apply  them 
because  the  clay  is  coarse  or  the  sand  siliceous.  We  may  add 
them  in  almost  any  form  in  which  they  can  be  conveniently 
procured ;  for  the  effect  will  be  to  improve  the  composition  of 
the  soil. 

There  is  another  case  in  which,  in  like  manner,  siliceous  and 
aluminous  matter  may  be  applied  directly  in  almost  any  slate 
in  whicj)  it  can  be  found.  This  is  in  the  case  of  peat.  Here 
the  vegetable  matter  is  in  excess,  and  the  addition  accordingly 

^    of  any  of  the  earths  is  an  amendment  of  the  composition  of  the 

K  soa. 

^B       We  sec,  then,  that  the  composition  of  soils  may  be  improved 

^"  by  the  addition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  also,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  addition  of  those  earths  in  which  they  may 
be  deficient,  and,  in  an  especial  degree,  of  lime,  which  we  can 
always  apply  in  the  form  of  minute  division  best  suited  to  im- 
prove the  composition  of  the  soil.  This  is  the  first  of  the  means 
rel«T«d  to  of  adding  to  the  productive  powers  of  soils,  and  will 
be  considered  in  detail  under  the  head  Manures,  and  other  di- 
viiians  of  the  management  of  the  farm. 
The  second  mean  referred  lo  of  increasing  the  productive 

^V    povrrs  of  soils,  is  altering  their  texture,  depth,  and  properties, 

^P  by  tiUage  and  trtber  means. 


36  SOILS. 

The  mere  eifect  of  that  comminution  of  the  parts  of  the  soil 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  common  operations  of  tillage,  is  seen 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil.  Whether  the  soil  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere  any  thing 
besides  aqueous  vapour  or  not,  it  is  known  that  the  exposure  of 
the  matter  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  comminuting 
of  its  parts  by  tillage,  add  permanently  to  its  fertility.  Thus 
we  learn  from  experience  the  good  effects  of  tilling  lands  welL 
Soils  once  tilled  are  rendered  for  the  most  part  more  produc- 
tive by  the  process.  Peaty  turf,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  its 
original  state,  may  continue  to  produce  nothing  but  heath  and 
the  most  useless  plants ;  but,  if  merely  ploughed,  and  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  at  once  tend  to  pro- 
duce grasses  of  a  better  kind,  and  of  greater  variety :  and  again, 
if  a  subsoil  of  coarse  clay  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  generally  at  first  very  unproductive ;  and  it  is 
not  until  after  long  exposure  to  the  air  that  it  becomes  produc- 
tive. This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  clay-marl,  a  sub- 
stance in  itself  containing  the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil,  but 
which  is  often  barren,  until  after  pulverization  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is,  indeed,  conformable  to  analogy,  as  well  as  to  expe- 
rience, that  soils  should  be  improved  by  pulverization  and  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  In  our  examination  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  soils,  we  have  seen  that  their  fertility  is  in  a 
great  degree  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  minutely  divided 
earthy  matter  which  they  contain. 

The  effect  of  tiUagc,  therefore,  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  promote  this  division,  both  by  the  mechanical  action  of  our 
instruments,  and  by  exposing  the  particles  of  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  the  air. 

Another  object  sometimes  promoted  by  tillage,  and  subser- 
vient to  the  amendment  of  the  soil,  is  the  deepening  of  the  up- 
])er  stratum. 

The  subsoil,  it  has  been  seen,  is  distinguislied  from  the  soil 
so  called,  by  its  containing  less  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
and  so  being  less  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  plants ;  and  in 
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many  cases  it  is  even  found  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  It 
is  generally  important,  however,  that  there  be  a  good  depth  of 
sal ;  and  thus  it  is  often  expedient,  as  a  mean  of  effecting  a 
pennanent  improvement  of  the  surface,  to  plough  up  and  mix 
uitli  it  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  even  though  that  subsoil  should 
be  in  itself  infertile. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  mechanical  means  by  which  we 
con  improve  the  soil,  and  they  will  be  considered  in  detail  un- 
der the  various  heads  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  tillage. 

Another  mean,  indeed,  of  changing  the  composition  of  soils 
is  incineration,  commonly  called  paring  and  burning.  This 
process  will  be  described  as  connected  with  tiie  operations  of 
tillage,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  inet':hanieal  means 
poeseEsed  by  us  of  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  soils. 

The  third  mean  referred  to  of  adding  to  the  productive 
powers  of  soils,  is  changing  their  relation  with  respect  to  mois- 
ture. 

In  wanner  countries  the  soil  is  comparatively  little  injured 
by  an  eiicess  of  water,  and  more  frequently  suffers  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  it.  In  climates  hke  that  of  Britain,  however,  the  ■ 
o[x?ralion  of  conveying  away  the  water  which  is  in  excess  is  an 
fssential  one,  and,  if  neglected,  the  best-devised  scheme  of  im- 
provement may  fail.  The  superliiioiis  water  is  either  stagnant 
upon  the  surface  or  percolates  below  the  surface.  The  freeing 
of  cultivated  land  from  water  upon  the  surface  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  land  into  ridges,  by  which  the  water  escapes 
without  stagnating  upon  the  ground  or  sinking  into  the  sub- 
soil below.  This  is  an  object  necessarily  connected  with  tillage, 
and  will  be  described  when  the  manner  of  cultivating  land  is 
treated  of. 

The  freeing  of  the  soil  again  from  that  suiwrfluous  water 
which  is  contained  below  the  surface,  forms  a  peculiar  branch 
of  agricultural  improvement,  and  will  be  described  under  the 
bead  Draining. 

A»  draining  is  more  required  in  the  colder  countries,  so  Irri- 
gation, or  the  watering  of  land,  is  less  required  there  than  in 
thoM  countries  where  the  heat  and  evaporation  are  greater. 


^^.^^  iixc  interesting  branch  of  ru- 

*   -^.tii  ^cr\'  ancient  times.     In  this 

I  :H-  catering  of  lands  in  grass 

^     jc  ^TTm:,  and  will  be  described 

,,j^.:,  .-:  IVn^nnial  Grass-Land. 
_.-TM.   .V  of  adding  to  the  produc- 

^  z^v,:;:  :rw  relation  with  respect  to 


^   .n^xluotive  |X)wers  of  soils,  is 

^    ,  •  ,t  the  others.     It  is  only  by 

..t\  •c  the  climate  of  a  country. 

^    >*  the  rearing  of  hedges  and 

^  ^: » .  i.»nn  imfx)rtant  objects  of  rural 

,^,*:  .rvattnl  of  in  this  work. 

^  ,o  the  productive  powers  of  the 

,x   .^nptnic  and  earthy   substances 

,.v.-it^  its  texture,  depth,  and  pro- 

^.j.     ukI  dianging  its  relation  with 

V  {floated  of  luider  the  different 

^,  »v  sluill  begin  with  that  which  is 

.  ^:.-  .v  twture  and  properties  of  soils, 

*  ^>K>si*  substances  which  we  apply 

^^  .^  MAiuires. 
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II.  MANURES. 

All  substances  which,  when  mixed  with  the  matter  <if  the 
wil,  tend  to  fertilize  it,  are,  in  cranmon  language,  termed 
manures. 

Manures  may  be  corapoaed  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances ; 
or  they  mav  consist  of  mineral  matter;  or  they  may  be  derived 
pardy  from  mineral  and  partly  from  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. They  may  therefore  be  classed,  according  to  their 
origin,  into— 

1.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Manures. 

2.  Mineral  Manures. 
3-  Mixed  Manures. 

In  describing  this  class  of  substances,  it  is  not  my  design  to 
treat  of  their  chemical  mode  of  action.  This  investigation 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  that  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  will  suffice  for  the  t^mmon  purposes  of 
the  fermer.  The  remarks  to  be  made,  therefore,  on  the  mode 
of  action  of  these  bodies,  will  be  of  a  very  general  nature. 

I.  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETAHLE  MANURES. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  us,  that  all  plants,  and  oil  the  pro- 
ducts of  plants,  are  resolvable  into  a  small  number  of  simple 
bodies,  in  various  states  of  combination.  These  bodies  are — 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and,  in  smaller  quantity,  nitrogen 
or  azote.  These  form  the  essential  constituents  of  all  vegeta- 
ble substances.  But  there  are  likewise  found  in  plants,  though 
in  comparatively  minute  quantity,  certain  other  bodies,  con- 
Msting  chiefly  of  the  four  earths,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
magneaa,  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  alkalies  soda  and 
potassa,  but  chiefly  the  alkab  potassa. 

Now,  all  these  i)odies,  or  the  elements  of  all  these  bodies. 


MANURES. 


.  .vu<  :a  ^uMiiMiL  AiMi  vegetable  manures ;  for  these  being  animal 
uml  ^^jB^UkUe  substances  are  resolvable  into  carbon,  hydrogen, 
'VM!^^  ;ufed  nitrog^Q,  with  the  intermixed  earthy  and  other 
lviM«^  ciisung  in  the  living  plants. 

Ivk  >a|4^>iiH{»  therefiMne,  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to 
I  be  ^hmI  in  a  decomposing  state,  we,  in  truth,  supfdy  the  same 
nuImmk^  whkh  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living 
\«Utt4a<  The^  iuib«tances  indeed  exist  in  the  dead  matter  of 
iiK  tiMUUM^  itt  slat««  of  combination  different  from  those  in 
HAUcb  Uk;;>  exist  in  the  living  vegetable ;  but  still  they  are 
>^wt^uW  «MiiU  uiU8t  be  believed  to  supply  the  matter  cf  nutri- 
iMi  Atu<h  ihc  plants  in  growing  require.  Science  has  made 
viw^u  W  UA  the  truth,  that  the  living  plants  ismd  the  dead 
•Uijiii<Mv«k ^av  ivtmlvahle  into  the  same  elementary  substances; 
•Hjiv  vV^^KUcv  h«Kl  not  the  less  taught  the  husbandman  in 
V  \s\i  >^vi  ttua  tJt  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  mixed  with 
i  ;K:  MMUW4  m4'  Uw  «mU»  tended  to  fertilize  it,  by  affording  nourisb- 
«^UV  ^'^  viw  (4muU  which  it  produced. 

V^c  >4M^'  Unlied  which  form  the  substance  of  manures 
.M^  ^H  v^HM(^9«Me«  of  combination,  and  often  in  the  solid 
^Si^Av  V^^  V^K^V  i»  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  order  that  these 
viW  HW*^v<*^  ^**V  ^  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  growing 
'  V\vH  "^''^  ^•'^^^^  ^  dissolved  in  water.  The  absorbing  pores 
i    ^V  -W"^  ^'^  vJtottt*  wpe  so  minute,  that  they  are  only  to 

V  xi^V\viV>k  ^>  ^^  microscope.     The  solid  bodies,  there- 

>4luv^  Wk  ^k^  way  into  these  pores,  may  reasonably 

V  ^^^^wA\sn^\l  ^  W  Held  in  solution  by  that  aqueous  matter 
V*  Ivv^  N^wv^*^  *^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  plants,  and  forms  the  sap.  Wa- 
v<  ^\  y^NMV^  ^^*  UHHliura  by  which  all  the  matter  of  nu- 
H<H\s.^  ^  >ih^^vv**  Aw^»  i»  conveyed  into  the  roots  of  plants, 
viv^  >kv^^^  ^'^^^  *s%Hirdingly,  vegetation  is  never  known  to 

VK  \(MUk  vlUK  s>^nwk»u  to  be  just,  the  substances  which  form 

'Ux^  W  #*i^  ttUinures,  before  they  can  be  rendered 

A  vW<\  ^  uaU^UiWWl  to  jJants,  must  be  rendered  soluble  in 

\h  Uk  ^w^ih^^*^*^  Natun*  employs  for  this  purpose,  fer- 
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meiitalioii  appears  to  be  the  chief.  By  this  process,  the  ele- 
nientary  parts  of  the  substance  fermented  assume  new  forms 
of  combination,  and  become  fitted  to  supply  the  matter  of  nu- 
Irition  to  plants  in  that  form  in  which  it  can  be  received  by 
the  pores  of  the  roots.  The  fermentative  process  is  completed 
nfiet  the  substance  to  be  used  as  a  manure  is  mixed  with  the 
matter  of  the  soil ;  hut  it  is  common  also  to  cause  it  to  under- 
go a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
earth.  This  is  the  method  of  preparing  this  class  of  manures 
for  use,  which  is  employed  in  the  practice  of  the  farmer. 

Animal  matters  decompose  with  facility  when  acted  upon  by 
moisture  and  the  air,  the  greater  proportion  of  their  elementary 
parts  making  their  escape  in  various  forms  of  gaseous  com- 
bination, and  leaving  the  earths,  alkalies,  and  carbonaceous 
matter,  remaining. 

When  this  decomposition  takes  place  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  giuund,  these  gaseous  compounds,  as  welt  as  the  carbon, 
(which  there  is  reason  to  believe  assumes  also  the  gaseous  state 
by  ccmbining  with  oxygen),  may  !»  supposed  to  be  partially 
or  wholly  retained  in  the  earth,  to  afford  the  matter  of  nutri- 
tion to  the  plants. 

Purely  animal  substances,  therefore,  which  thus  readily  de- 
compose, do  not  absolutely  require  fermentation  before  they 
are  mixed  with  the  soil.  Yet  even  in  the  case  of  purely  ani- 
zaai  substances,  certain  beneficial  consequences  result  from 
subjecting  them  to  a  previous  state  of  fermentation.  Thus 
the  urine  of  animals,  when  applied  in  its  recent  state  to  the 
adl,  is  not  found  to  act  so  beneficially  as  a  manure,  as  when  a 
certain  degree  of  previous  fermentation  has  been  produced. 

And  there  is  another  purpose  promoted  by  causing  even 
pure  animal  matter  to  undergo  fermentation,  and  this  is,  that, 
being  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  it  promotes  the  more  speedy 
tlecompoution  of  vegetable  fibre. 

Vegetable  fibre  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  slowly  de- 
componng  substance.  When  vegetables  are  green  and  full 
flf  juicee,  they  readily  ferment;  but  when  the  stems  are  dried, 
as  in  the  case  of  straw  and  other  Utter,  they  dccomjKJse  with 


.   ;•  s 

^      ...I   %.'iii  :inimal  matter  hastens  the 

■  'lis  Tiiixing  of  animal  with  vege- 

„ .  >f    .11 1  III' veil  for  preparing  the  greater 

.  .  .,*ti  >  the  prcxluce  of  the  hay,  straw, 

v.,.:*.!^  uxtl  as  forage  or  litter  upon  the 

..     iK-  or  more  yards,  and  fresh  litter 

.^     V    ^   »vivu\l  to  the  mass,  it  gradually  ac- 

.    .. .  v\.  ^HJC  to  the  fields  for  use. 

.       j^  .  titlv'  in  their  houses  and  yards  a\i11 
....  ....      I.  ^s  sutKcient,  with  relation  to  the 

^.  %» .  .'\M  the  hirger  cattle  may  either  be 

* .  N».x,  or  in  yards  in  which  they  receive 

^ ,  ..%  u\l  in  close  houses,  their  dung  and 

_     ,•  .K'  \w:\p  in  the  yard,  wliere  it  gra- 

^    .  ^    »i  u'li  they  are  fed  in  tlie  yards,  their 

,  ,    .^ cumulates  tliere,  being  in  the  mean 

V  .    'vMding  upon  it. 

s    .;ni!,  to  l)e  afterwards  especially  do- 

^    ..X  *. ustances  of  this  country,  the  larger 

^    .  ^  ,.%  'orouglit  home  to  their  houses  and 

,    V  .-.^  ^«  HUT.     Some  are  kept  in  their  stalls 

'x.;  vi'.jnij  and  soiled  litter  are  carried  out 

^   .    ...    oiiuiN  iiveive  their  food  in  the  yards 

.    .^io  u|H)n  the  heap.     In  this  manner 

,^^,.»!»i:Uu's  iluring  the  |XTiod  of  feeding, 

x,,*\i.  n\  tlie  foHowing  spring  or  summer, 

^    u.i  •%  iiul  appliixl  to  the  land. 

.;. ..;  \.4i\l  IS  thus  sc*en  to  be  a  collection  of 

.  \u  «suv^.     It  consists  of  the  excrements 

.  "'  'v>^  "I***"  *'^^'  farm,  togctlier  with  the 

,»....  \  .  ^nI  •>?•  litter,  and  generally  of  the  re- 

%xv  .*NHit  the  liomesteail.  This  nu'xed 
i^^*  ihiuhI  of  fcvding,  when  it  under- 
■viini'Mtaticm.  When  trodden  bv  the 
'^  i*u'  vanl^%  tin*  eff'cTt  is  to  exclude 
i\iO0"t  ihc  fernientati\e  process  from 
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proceeding  with  that  rapidity  which  woidd  take  place  were  the 
mass  not  compressed. 

The  principal  animal  substances  which  are  mixed  with  the 
ligneous  fibre  of  the  litter,  and  which  cause  it  to  undergo  de- 
compositiun,  are  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  animals. 

The  properties  of  this  dung,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  up- 
MQ  the  kind  of  animals  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  The 
dung  of  horses  is  easily  fermented,  and  is  more  readily  decom- 
posable, in  proportion  to  the  succulence  and  nutritive  qualities 
of  the  food  consumed.  This  also  holds  with  respect  to  the 
dung  of  oxen.  When  the  animals  are  fed  on  straw  and  the 
dried  stems  of  plants,  the  dung  is  less  rich  and  decomposable 
than  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips,  oil-cake,  and  other  nourish- 
ing food ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  with  respect  to  the  dimg 
of  the  hc^  and  other  animals.  The  dung  of  the  different  feed- 
ing animals  is  mixed  in  greater  or  less  proportion  with  their 
litter,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  animal  to  the  vege- 
table matter,  the  more  readily  will  it. ferment  and  decompose. 

The  urine  of  the  animals,  again,  is  in  itself  a  very  rich 
manure,  and  contains,  in  certain  states  of  combination,  all  the 
dements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  It  is 
necessarily  mixed  with,  and  partly  absorbed  by,  the  litter  and 
other  substances  in  the  yards,  of  which  it  hastens,  in  a  mate- 
rial d^ree,  the  fermentation. 

The  urine,  however,  is  apt  either  to  make  its  escape  by  flow- 
ing out  of  the  yards,  or  to  be  imperfectly  mingled  with  the  lit- 
ter. It  be{X)mes,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  management  of  the 
farm-yard,  to  provide  against  either  of  these  contingencies. 

The  farm-yard  sliould  be  made  level  at  bottom,  and  paved 
if  the  subsoil  be  loose  and  sandy,  and  the  bottom  should  be 
Mink  somewhat  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  will  flow  from  the  stables  and  feeding-house)!, 
gutters  of  stone  should  be  made  to  convey  the  liquid  from  these 
inio  tanks  or  other  reservoirs  adjacent  to  the  yards.  The  same 
means  are  to  be  taken  for  conveying  away  any  excess  of  liquid 
from  the  yards  themselves.  This  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
iif  draining  the  yards  of  moisture,  which  would  be  an  error,  but 


for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excess  of  liquid  from  being 
lost.  The  principal  cause  wliich  produces  a  great  flow  of  li- 
quid frora  the  yards,  is  an  excess  of  rain,  which,  falling  upon 
the  heap  foster  than  it  can  be  absorbed,  washes  away  the  urine. 
Three  methods  may  be  adopted  for  the  management  of  the 
liquid  which  is  obtained  from  the  feeding-houses,  or  which 
oozes  or  is  washed  off  from  the  mass  in  the  yards. 

1 .  It  may  be  pumped  from  the  tank  or  reservoir  into  which 
it  had  flowed,  conveyed  back  to  the  farm-yard,  and  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  heap.  In  tliis  manner,  it  will  be  imbibed  by 
the  litter,  and  tend  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  tlie  mass. 

2.  It  may  be  pumped  up  when  convenient,  and  conveyed  in 
barrels  to  the  field,  and  spread  over  the  surface,  a  species  of 
manuring  wliich,  under  certain  drcumstances,  is  exceedingly 
eflicaciouR. 

3.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  reservoir  to  which  fhe  liquid 
is  conveyed,  may  be  placed  absorbent  earths,  stems  of  plants, 
and  other  matters.  These  being  saturated,  will  become  very 
rich  manure,  and  may  either  be  carried  from  the  tank  to  the 
field,  and  applied  to  the  ground,  or  put  into  heaps  or  com- 
posts, until  the  period  of  using  them  shall  arrive. 

This  method  of  collecting  the  excess  of  the  liquid  from  feed- 
ing houses  and  yards,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  farms  in  this  country.  In  Flanders,  where  extreme 
care  is  bestowed  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  liquid  ma- 
nures, there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  straw  and  hay  pi-oduced 
on  farms,  than  in  the  mixed  system  of  agriculture -of  Britain. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  proportion  of  ligneous  fibre 
to  be  decomposed.  The  Flemings,  accordingly,  pursue  the 
mode  of  managing  their  manure,  which  the  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  their  agriculture  render  expedient.  They  can  always 
ferment  sufficiently  the  flbrous  matter  of  the  heap  of  their  farm- 
yards, and  therefore  they  have  always  a  spare  sujiply  of  liquid 
in  a  separate  state.  But  in  this  country,  where  we  aim  at  pro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  hay  and  the  cereal  grasses,  we  re- 
quire nearly  all  the  liquid  of  the  feeding  animals,  to  moisten 
and  ferment  the  general  mass  of  the  farm-yard. 
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When  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  fed  on  tolerably  ricli  and 
succulent  food,  and  where  the  proportion  of  straw  is  not  too 
large,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fermenting  the  mass  of  the  farm- 
yard to  the  degree  required  ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  straw 
is  very  large  iu  proportion  to  the  more  moist  and  succulent  food 
consumed,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  die  case  of  clay-land  farms 
in  certain  districts,  then  there  may  be  considerable  difficidty 
in  getting  the  straw  sufficiently  fermented  and  decomposed  for 
use.  This  may  arise  from  the  want  of  moisture,  as  well  as  from 
a  deficiency  of  animal  matter ;  and  as  we  may  not  at  the  lime 
have  a  power  of  supplying  the  latter,  we  must  endeavour  to 
keep  (he  heap  moist  by  soaking  it,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  with 
water.  But  the  permanent  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  such  nourishing  food  as  the  farm  will  produce, 
— namely,  cabbages,  tares,  clovers,  and  other  succulent  and  nu- 
tritive plants. 

Sometimes,  even  when  there  is  no  extraordinary  excess  of 
dry  litter,  the  fermentation  of  the  heap  in  the  yard,  after  pro- 
ceeding to  a  certain  degree,  suddenly  stops,  by  which  the  ma- 
nure is  much  injured.  This  action  is  termed  fire-fanging.  It 
arises  from  the  want  of  moisture  ;  and  when  it  happens  it  is  of- 
ten verj-  difficult  to  renew  the  fermentation.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  turn  over  the  heap,  soak  it  with  water,  and  mix  it  with 
bone-dung,  or  any  animal  offal  that  can  be  obtaine<l. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  management  of  tlie  far  yard 
not  attended  with  any  difficulty.  We  have  seen  tl  at  t1  c  n  as 
cunsigts  of  ^  collection  of  tlie  excrements  of  the  a  uls  k  j  t 
upon  the  farm,  of  the  straw  and  other  substances  e  n]  loyed  tor 
litter,  and  generally  of  any  refuse  or  offal  [irodu  ed  at  tl 
homestead;  and  that  tliis  mixed  substance  is  accimiulatcd 
chiefly  during  the  months  of  winter,  undergoing  during  this 
period  a  certain  degree  of  fenuentation  and  decomposition  in 
the  yards  where  it  lies. 

The  substance  thus  collected  and  partially  fermented,  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  grounds  during  the  months  of  spring,  suni- 
mrr,  or  autumn,  immediately  following  the  winter  hi  which  it 
has  been  prepared.     It  should  be  always  applied  as  soon  after 
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it  is  prepared  as  possible,  there  being  a  waste  either  in  retain- 
ing it  too  long,  or  in  causing  it  to  undergo  a  greater  degree  of 
fermentation  than  is  required. 

In  the  process  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  the  elements 
of  the  body  fermented,  in  assuming  their  new  forms  of  combi- 
nation,  partly  make  their  escape  in  the  gaseous  state.  Tn  the 
fermentation  of  manures,  the  decomposition  may  proceed  so  far 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  substance  shall  be  exhaled,  leaving 
behind  only  the  earthy  and  alkaline,  and  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bonaceous, matter  of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the  treatment 
of  this  class  of  substances,  therefore,  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion  should  neither  be  continued  longer,  nor  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  intended. 

In  practice,  our  object  is  to  produce  certain  kinds  of  crops ; 
and  certain  kinds  of  plants,  it  is  found,  require  a  greater  ac- 
tion of  manures  at  particular  stages  of  their  growth  than  others. 
Thus,  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  and  the  beet,  which  are  sown,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  require 
that  the  manure  applied  shall  be  in  such  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion as  to  act  upon  and  nourish  them,  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
growth ;  and  if  this  be  not  so,  the  crop  may  entirely  fail.  In 
these  and  similar  cases,  accordingly,  a  complete  preparation  of 
the  farm-yard  dung  is  an  essential  point  of  practice. 

Certain  plants,  again,  do  not  require  the  same  state  of  de- 
composition of  the  dung.  Thus  the  potato  requires  less  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  growth  than  the  turnip,  and  hence  it  is  not 
necessary  to  subject  the  manure  to  be  applied  to  ^e  same  de- 
gree of  fermentation. 

In  some  cases,  too,  as  in  the  process  of  the  summer  fallow, 
to  be  afterwards  described,  the  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil 
some  time  before  the  seeds  of  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  arfe 
sown.  In  such  a  case  the  manure  undergoes  the  necessary  fer- 
mentation in  the  soil  itself,  and  does  not  require  that  previous 
preparation  which,  in  the  case  of  the  turnip  and  some  other 
plants,  is  required. 

But  while  no  necessity  exists  for  fermenting  the  matter  of 
the  farm-yard  beyond  the  degree  requisite  for  the  special  pur- 
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inltmU'd,  it  is  always  a  point  of  good  practice  to  ferment 
it  to  that  degree.  In  order  to  know  when  dung  is  sufficiently 
fermented  for  the  particular  use  required,  a  very  little  practice 
and  observation  will  suffice.  When  it  is  fully  fermented,  tlie 
long  stems  of  straw  which  formerly  matted  it  together,  are  in 
such  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  se- 
parated by  a  fork.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  caise  that  it  be 
in  that  estreine  state  of  decay  in  which  we  often  see  it  used  by 
gardeners,  and  when  it  can  be  cut  by  a  spade  like  soft  earth. 
Whenever  farm-y^-d  dung  has  been  fermented  to  this  degree, 
it  has  been  kept  beyond  the  proper  time,  and  the  management 
has  been  bad. 

Themass,  we  have  seen,  is  collected  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  winter,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  grountl 
in  the  spring,  summer,  or  autumn  immediately  ensuing ;  and 
there  ia  no  case  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  keep  it  beyond  the 
year  in  which  it  has  been  collected. 

The  common  and  convenient  practice,  is  to  carry  it  out  from 
the  yards  where  it  has  been  collected  to  the  field  where  it  is  t«> 
be  used,  and  there  to  pile  it  up  in  one  or  more  large  heaps,  so 
thai  it  may  undergo  tlie  further  decomposition  required,  before 
being  applied  to  the  land. 

When,  accordingly,  after  the  dead  of  winter,  as  towards  the 
ettd  of  December,  and  during  hard  frosts  and  snows,  the  men 
and  working  cattle  upon  the  farm  cannot  be  otherwise  employ- 
ed, we  may  begin  to  carry  out  the  dung  to  the  fields  where  it 
is  to  be  us^.  It  is  carried  out  in  the  carriages  of  the  farm, 
into  which  it  is  bfted  by  large  forks  to  bo  afterwards  described. 
This  partial  carrying  out  of  the  dung  from  the  yards  proceeds 
wheu  occasion  offers,  or  when  the  state  of  the  weather  prevents 
the  other  labours  of  the  farm  from  being  carried  on.  And 
when  the  feeding  cattle  are  finally  removed  from  the  houses 
and  yards,  and  turned  out  to  pEisture,  which,  in  the  north  of 
England,  is  generally  by  the  middle  of  May,  the  whole  re- 
maitung  dung  may  either  be  carried  to  the  fields,  or  remain  in 
ibe  yards  till  required  fur  use. 

The  dung,  as  it  is  carried  out  to  the  fields,  is  to  Ik  laid  in 
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tlie  large  heaps,  which  may  be  about  four  and  a  half  or  five 
feet  liigh,  and  of  such  other  dimeiiaions  as  may  be  conve- 
nient. When  the  dung  is  placed  in  these  heaps,  it  is  in  a 
state  very  favourahlu  to  further  fermentation ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  alt  cases  the  turning  over  of  the  dung,  so 
as  to  give  access  to  the  air,  causes  an  increase  of  fermentation, 
and  this  is  the  method  adopted  by  farmers  and  gardeners,  when 
they  want  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  fermentation  to  any 
heap.  Should  tlie  dung  in  these  large  heaps  not  ferment  to 
the  degree  required,  they  are  to  be  turned  over,  and  formed 
into  new  heaps,  tlie  upjier  part  being  placed  below,  and  what 
was  before  below  at  the  lop.  By  this  meana  the  fermentative 
process  will  be  renewed;  and  should  this  turning  not  be 
found  sufficient,  the  heaps  must  be  again  turned  over,  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  decomposition  requir- 
ed. The  large  heaps  of  this  kind  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
very  ex]Kised  situation,  so  as  to  be  too  much  acted  upon  by 
winds,  and  it  is  often  a  good  precaution,  and  a  necessary  one 
in  very  warm  couTitries,  to  face  up  the  sides  with  a  little  earth 
or  turf,  and  to  strew  some  earth  upon  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent 
tlie  escape  of  decomposing  matter,  When  it  is  wished  to  has- 
ten the  putrefactive  process  in  these  heaps,  it  is  better  that  they 
be  not  compressed  by  the  carriages  going  upon  them  to  im- 
loed ;  but  where  there  is  no  peculiar  necessity  for  hastening 
the  putrefactive  process,  the  carriages  and  beasts  of  draught 
can  go  upon  the  heap  without  injury.  When  peculiar  care  is 
required,  as  when  the  dung  has  been  injured  by  fire-fanging 
or  otherwise  imperfectly  fermented  in  the  yards,  it  should  be 
spread  over  the  heap  in  layers,  so  that  one  layer  may  under- 
go a  slight  fermentation,  before  it  is  compressetl  by  that  which 
is  to  be  placed  above  it. 

Sometimes  the  mass  may  be  turned  over  in  the  yards  where 
it  lies,  and  allowed  to  ferment  before  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
fields  for  use.  In  this  case  the  worlcmen  begm  at  one  side  of 
the  heap,  and  with  large  forks  turn  it  over,  laving  that  which 
was  before  uppermost  underneath,  so  as  that  the  whole  may  Ik- 
reversed.      If  after  this  proress  of  turning,  no  tnadiiijr  of  cat- 
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tie  it)  allowed,  the  fermentation  of  the  mass  will  pnKced  with 
rapidity,  and  then  the  whole  may  be  led  out  at  once  from  the 
vanls  to  the  fields  for  use. 

Where  the  dung  produced  is  very  rich  and  well  decomposed, 
iu  where  cattle  have  been  feeding  in  stalls  on  juicy  and  nutri- 
tive food,  it  may  not  appear  to  require  this  turning  over  to  fit  it 
for  iiBe ;  yet  even  in  such  a  case  it  is  generally  beneficial  that  it 
be  turned  over  at  least  once  before  being  used,  the  effect  Iwing 
to  ferment  the  mass  not  only  sufficiently  but  equally,  and  to  mix 
its  diflerent  parts  together.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that 
wbcD  the  mass  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  is  thrown  in- 
to a  common  yard,  some  care  should  be  bestowed  in  spread- 
ing it  equally,  so  that  one  part  of  the  yard  may  not  be  filled 
with  ricli  dung,  and  another  with  poor.  The  dung  of  horses, 
for  example,  is  more  susceptible  of  quick  fermentation  than 
that  of  oxen.  When  the  stable,  therefore,  opens  upon  a  com- 
yard,  the  horse-dung  should  not  be  suffered  to  accumu- 
luli!  in  a  mass  about  the  stable  door,  but  spread  abroad  upon 
the  lieapt 

Farm-yard  dung  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  soil,  by  being 

I  ^read  upon  the  land  when  in  tillage,  and  covered  by  the 
plough.  The  periods  at  which  this  is  done,  and  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out.      By  being  covered 

I  by  the  earth,  the  dung  soon  passes  through  its  course  of  fer- 
tn,  and  becomes  decomposed,  and  mixed  with  the  mat- 

I  ter  of  the  soil. 

This  valuable  substance  must  be  economized  in  the  manner 

[  of  applying  it.     The  soil  must  be  kept  as  rich  as  the  means  at 

I  the  fanner's  cunimand  will  allow;  but  it  is  an  error  in  prac- 
U(»  to  saturate  it  at  one  time  with  manures,  and  to  withhold 
theni  at  another.  They  ought  rather  to  be  applied  in  limited 
quantity,  and  frequently,  so  as  to  maintain  a  luiiform  or  in- 
avaang  fertility  in  the  noil. 

The  produce   of  the  farm-yard  will  necessarily  afford   the 
chief  port  of  the  manure  consumed  upon  forms  which  do  not 
>  extraneous  sources  of  supply.     But  liesides  tne  pro- 

I  duce  of  the  fana-yard,  there  are  certain  vegetable  and  anima' 


jj^WPriK  stales  may  be  applied  to  the 
UfrOkciMkltbr  ^  the  application  of  vegetable 
'«M^  >aM«»  >-  "^intOL  certain  plants  are  allowed  to 
4IM  ^Mtt  ploughed  down  in  their  green 
^^,   ..«»^^  H«iA  '.m  iiuMrr  of  the  soil.    This  is  a  practice 
^^.  ,w**  •w«*   '■\>  ••«*••****  ltww»  and  is  yet  followed  in  Italy, 

^.^w  Mi«h««4  "^^A^Mft  th\»  covered  by  the  soil  in  its  green 

^^vv<«ux%  .>^M^  t^^N  uiidergoes  decomposition,  and  forms 

^^«v^u^  >^{?^4WKV«      The  practice,  however,  is  chief- 

\     »\^v^  ^vi   *K  H*4M«*  gouiilfies  where  vegetation  is  very  ra- 

..^  V  ».^»a  iKfcv  U  M|C^M«  a  somewhat  low  state  of  the  art, 

V  v%  ^K  ^^*^  ^^*H>  ^  producing  decomposing  matter  for 

x  .N  X    ^^  '^^^  ^^^  "***  •^  ^°  ^^^  green  food  of  any  kind, 

s  v^*^*    ***»  ^'  -^W^  *^  ^^  ^^  ^^  place  to  the  feeding  of 

^^      vx   JK**  -^  »*^  ^y  yields  manure,  but  performs  ano- 

V  .  *v    ^^  ^?^  'iM|HHi«art  purpose. 

U  x^  K  >fc*^v*^  ^^  pmi'tice  is  for  any  reason  adopted,  the 

s,  ^  Vn-\  '»K^  pluat*  should  be  ploughed  down  is  just 

s,      .w\  siv  ^%^iiW^Hl  *^^*  flower,  for  then  they  contain  the 

^^   w  t««*Jtit>  soluble  matter,  and  have  the  least 

.^K  ^^**^^^  substance  of  the  soil.     The  plants  em- 

o*    •Ux  '.^^'^t**^**^  ^y  ^^^  ancients  were  chiefly  the  legu- 

'  *  V    »  ..,uUk\  ^KWh  is  still  used  in  Italy  for  the  same 

%,x<^^^  ^  ^^^  employed,  and  appears  to  be 

.       x»«;\\i  li(»*  t\w  practice  in  northern  countries, 

\  v^nx^Mtfvi^  iiwi  soon  amves  at  the  necessary  ma- 

.^<K  '**  ^*iN^  W^w^*»U  Spurry  has  also  been  cultivated 

*w  V*^  •  ^^v  rtw^  clovers  have  been  thus  employed  at 

^^^  s^  idKX^ti^  writers  even  in  England,  and  thus 

!w    v^^  w  X\^  xvw**wlin«l  of  employing  a  valuable  article 

^    ^  x4Jk\4.  WW^<  h«vc  ^^^^^  employed  in  the  first 
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^»N-*^  '''^  ^<>tM»UKk  of  the  farm. 


I  :v  SN.^N*' >*  *^  ****  **""  *  vegetable  manure,  though 
^  .  ^    ^  *M**mH»  l^v®*  enrich,  to  a  certain  degree, 

V   Jk  v*^****-  '<*"  <*'****•'*  ****"  expressly  for  manuring 
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The  roots  of  plants  disengaged  from  the  wiil  in  the  process 
of  tilling  and  cleaning  it,  are  also  employed  as  a  vegetable 
manure.  Some  of  these,  however,  as  the  couch-grass,  being 
very  vivacious,  would  readily  spring  again ;  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  their  vegetative  powers  be  destroyed,  which 
may  be  done  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  and  forming  in  this 
way  a  compost.  Many  farmers,  however,  to  save  time,  or  to 
pre«'eQt  the  risk  of  the  plants  springing  again,  bum  them  in 
little  heaps  upon  the  ground  at  the  time  of  their  being  collected, 
and  ^iread  the  ashes  upon  the  surface.  This  may  be  sometimes 
convenient,  but  the  effect  is,  that  the  principal  nutritive  part  of 
the  plant  is  dissipated,  and  nothing  left  but  the  carbonaceous, 
earthy,  and  other  insoluble  matter. 

But  the  princiiwd  vegetable  substances  employed  as  manure 
in  their  separate  state,  are  rape-cake,  ojl-cake,  malt-dust,  sea- 
weed, p««t  or  turf,  in  a  decomposing  state,  and  the  ashes  of 
KTCTal  plants. 

Rape-cake  is  the  husk  and  refuse  of  the  seed  of  the  rape,  af- 
ter the  oil  has  been  expressed.  It  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der, and  in  this  state  it'is  scattere<I  upon  the  surface  and  light- 
ly ooTered,  when  it  attracts  moisture,  and  readily  deeom- 
poaes.  It  is  sometimes  strewed  upon  young  clovers,  or  it  is 
sown  with  turnips  and  similar  plants  at  the  some  time  with 
the  seeds,  or  it  is  spread  upon  the  tilled  surface  of  any  land 
before  the  seeds  are  sown.  The  quantity  applied  is  10  or  IS 
cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity  is  used. 
As  it  readily  attracts  moisture  and  is  decomposed,  it  should 
be  kept  dry,  and  used  in  its  recent  state.  It  is  better  suited 
to  land  tliat  is  clayey  and  somewhat  moist  than  to  that  which 
is  vo^  dry  and  Ught. 

With  the  Flemings  this  substance  is  a  favourite  manure,  and 
ihey  use  also  for  the  same  purpose  the  refuse  of  the  poppy-seed 
alter  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  it.  They  apply  these 
tuhstaaces  in  larger  quantity  than  is  practised  in  England. 
They  dissolve  also  the  rape-cake  in  urine,  and  thus  form  a 
nunure  of  the  richest  kind. 

Oii-cake  ii  a  similar  substance,  but  it  is  the  produce  oi  the 
u  2 
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seed  iif  the  flax  aftiT  the  exjiressiuii  of  the  oil,  It  forms  like- 
wise a  very  rich  manure,  bul  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  much  used 
for  tliat  purpose.  It  is  employed,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
for  the  feeding  of  animala. 

Malt^ust  is  used  for  feeding,  but  it  is  employed  also  as  a 
manure.  It  consists  of  the  radicle  of  the  seed  nibbed  from  the 
grain  after  malting.  It  is  employed  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to 
60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Sea-weed,  consisting  of  different  species  of  Fucus  and  other 
marine  plants,  is  greatly  used  upon  the  sea-coasts  of  Great  Bri~ 
tain  and  Ireland  as  a  manure^  It  is  very  transient  in  its  effects, 
but  it  is  neverlheleas  of  much  value  in  situations  where  it  can 
be  obtained.  The  most  common  method  of  using  it,  is  to 
convey  it  directly  to  the  land,  and  apply  it  fresh  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  the  growing  crops.  If  left  in  a  heap  by  itself,  its 
more  soluble  parts  are  exhaled,  and  a  dry  fibrous  matter  alone 
remains.  If  it  is  not  applied,  therefore,  in  its  recent  state,  it 
should  be  formed  into  a  compost  with  dung,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  dung  and  earth. 

Sea-weed  is  chiefly  valuable  for  light  and  dry  soils.  It  is  of 
less  comparative  value  for  the  stiffer  clays ;  and  hence,  when  a 
farm  has  access  to  it,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  sea-weed  to  the 
lighter,  and  the  dung  to  the  stifler,  soils  upon  the  farm. 

Peat  is  a  substance  which  may  be  used  as  a  manure,  but  un- 
less freed  of  its  acid  principle  it  may  remain  for  years  exposed 
(o  water  and  air  without  undergoing  decomposition,  in  which 
state  it  can  afford  no  noiuishment  to  plants.  Pure  peat,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  to  undergo  decompositiun  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  soil.  This  may  be  done  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air,  or  by  mixing  it  with  quicklime,  which  decomposes  its 
woody  fibre,  and  forms  a  kind  of  compost,  which,  however,  is 
not  greatly  valued. 

The  woody  fibre  of  peat  may  be  better  decomposed  by  mix- 
ing it  with  dung  or  any  animal  matter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
mat  may  be  led  directly  to  the  farm-yard,  and  spread  upon 
the  heap  of  dung,  so  as  to  be  mixe<l  equally  with  it,  This  is 
the  mu^t  easy  method  of  decom()osing  peal  ;   bul  care  is  lo  be 
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1:tkeD  Dot  to  supply  it  in  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  injure  the 
quality  of  the  manure.  Peat,  too,  may  be  decomposed  by 
mixing  it  in  alternate  layers  with  fresh  dung  in  a  fermenting 
state,  the  peat  being  first  partially  freed  of  its  moisture  by  be- 
ing for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air.  The  quantity  of  dung 
should  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  peat ;  and  when  tlie  fer- 
mentation has  arrived  at  the  degree  of  blood-heat,  the  mass 
should  be  turned  over  and  formed  into  another  heap ;  and  this 
ehould  in  like  manner  be  turned  before  being  u.sod.  This  spe- 
ciL-s  of  <M)nii>ost,  however,  often  disappoints  expectation,  per- 
haps from  the  peat  still  retaining  some  principles  unfavourable 
to  vegetation. 

The  ashes  fif  wood,  and  all  vegetables,  may  be  used  as  ma- 
nure ;  but  the  eBeets  of  these  are  for  the  most  part  not  very 
grc&t.  By  burning  the  plants,  the  carbonaceous  matter  indeed 
remains,  but  the  other  enriching  parts  of  the  substance  are  ex- 
P<4led.  In  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  ashes  of  peal 
are  ettensively  employed  ;  but  the  peculiar  value  of  these  ashes 
appears  to  be  derived  from  mineral  impregnation.  The  most 
valued  of  them  are  taken  from  the  low  marshes  of  Holland, 
which  are  covered  during  the  winter  season  with  braeki»h  water, 
and  they  are  accordingly  much  impregnated  with  saline  matter. 
They  are  sown  upon  the  surface  of  gniwing  crops  of  dilTerent 
kinds;  but  they  are  found  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
gruwth  of  clover,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  strewed. 
They  are  carried  far  into  the  interior  for  this  purpose.  Some 
Sihes,  too,  in  England  possess  similar  properties  ;  but  from  the 
effects  being  evidently  due  to  the  saline  matters  with  which 
they  are  mixed,  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  mineral  than 
as  vejjelable  manures. 

Of  animal  substances  employed  as  manures,  mention  has  been 
roade  of  dung  and  urine.  The  first  is  generally  mixed  with 
Kgneous  fibre,  and  .so  in  the  connnon  practice  of  this  coimtry 
i»  the  latter,  though  urine,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  applied  in 
ka  leparste  state.  Taking  into  account,  however,  the  general 
ly  of  stock  and  the  farm-yard  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
expedient  that  we  should  adopt  the  practice  to  any 


j^n-nt  extent ;  yet  when  any  liquid  manure,  the  excess  of  the  cow- 
houses and  stables,  is  obtained,  it  may  be  conveniently  applied 
to  jjrass  land  which  is  to  be  cut  for  hay  or  green  forage. 

Of  excremenlitious  animal  matter,  applied  in  its  unmixed 
state,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  night-soil,  a  substance  which 
is  very  liable  to  decompose.  It  alxiunds  in  matters  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  whether  re- 
rent  or-fermented,  supplies  abundantly  the  food  of  plants.  In 
Flanders  and  all  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  attention  paid 
to  night-soil  as  a  manure  is  very  great,  and  it  is  employed  in 
different  states  of  fermentation  according  to  the  crops  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applie«l. 

The  disagreeable  odour  of  this  substance  may  be  destroyed 
by  mixing  it  with  quicklime.  When  it  is  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  layers  are  strewed  over  with  lime,  it  sooa 
dries,  and  in  this  state  is  easily  pulverized.  It  then  forms  one 
of  that  vahiable  class  of  manures  which  may  be  deposited  in 
llu>  ground  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed  *. 

Of  excrementitious  animal  matter,  too,  the  dung  of  birds  is 
a  iwwerful  manure,  though  usually  obtained  in  quantities  too 
ninuU  to  render  it  an  object  of  much  importance.  The  most 
fft-ntTidly  employed  is  that  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls,  It 
Hhoiild  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  land  in  tillage,  an<l  slightly 
t^overed.  It  may  be  reduced  also  to  powder,  and  applied  in 
this  Mate  in  dillerent  ways. 

llirHidcM  the  dung  of  animals,  their  flesh  and  intestines  are 
Mituvtlnici  uwd  for  the  purpose  of  manures.  Tiiese  substances 
Uiuli)r({a  a  rapid  decomposition  when  in  contact  with  the  air, 
tilut  ilioiild  therefore  be  covered  by  the  soil  before  their  par- 
tinltiN  httVd  Iweu  lost  by  decomposition ;  or  they  may  Ije  mixed 
with  uurthy  kubstnnces  and  formed  into  a  compost.  This  last 
U  ifi'iiiTMllv  the  ])ref(-rable  practice  with  regard  to  them,  be- 
WU*"  llt<\Y  llnm  mU  in  fertilising  a  largequantity  of  matter  with 
«hU'Jt  lhi*y  iirt'  iiiixni.  1'he  refuse  of  the  shambles  furnishes 
llw  Wrg^'Kl  iiipply  of  this  kind  of  manure,  and  it  is  always 
Kl^hly  vftUiable  wlicrc  it  can  he  obtained.  When  animals  die 
»  Aijrli  iilliinil  Chi- ml  "try,  hy  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
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from  accident  or  disease,  they  ahould  never  be  left  exposed,  but 
be  covered  with  earth,  which  they  will  booh  impregnate  with 
soluble  matter.  The  disagreeable  effluvia  of  such  substances 
may  be  lessened  or  removed  by  a  mixture  of  quicklime. 

Fish  forms  a  very  powerfid  manure.  It  may  sometimes  I»e 
procured  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ksh- 
ing  stations.  It  is  generally  best  to  mix  it  with  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  compost.  Sometimes  herrings  have  been  obtained  in 
such  quantity  that  they  have  been  used  in  this  manner,  and 
Bometimes  fresh  water  fishes  in  the  shallows  of  fenny  countries 
are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  so  employed;  and  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  richness  of  this  kind  of  manures. 

Blubber  may  be  employed  very  beneficialiy  as  a  manure;  it 
should  always  be  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  and  formed  into  a 
compost. 

The  refuse  of  the  various  manufactures  in  which  skin,  wool, 
and  other  animal  substances  are  used,  forms  manure  of  various 
quality,  according  to  the  substances  employed,  and  the  nature 
1^  the  manufacture ;  such  are  the  refuse  of  the  currier,  the  ufial 
of  Uie  gluemaker,  and  various  others  unnecessary  to  be  parti- 
4:ularize<l. 

A  Tery  important  animal  manure  is  bones.  These  are  now 
used  in  large  quantities  in  certain  districts  of  this  country. 
They  had  been  long  used  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  London, 
ahtu  having  been  broken  down  and  boiled  for  grease.  But 
dnc«  their  more  general  extension  as  a  manure,  they  are  ap- 
plied in  their  raw  state,  and  form  an  article  of  consaderable  im- 
portation from  other  countries.  The  bones  are  ground,  or  ra- 
ther they  are  bruised,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  by  being 
pttisaed  between  cylinders  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Bone- 
mtUs  for  this  purpose,  driven  by  horse-power,  steam,  or  water, 
are  now  in  common  use  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  some  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
about  one-half  consists  of  decomposable  animal  matter.  But 
there  is  reaaon  to  infer,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  combination  of 
lime  with  phosphoric  acid,  that  this  substance  owes  its  peculiar 
propertiea  as  a  mannre. 
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Hones  may  be  applied  in  several  ways  to  the  giound.  They 
may  be  spread  upon  it  by  the  hand,  or  by  machineB  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  or  by  apparatus  attached  to  certain  sowing- 
machinea.  When  depositeil  at  the  same  time  with  the  seeds, 
in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  explained,  the  quantity  may  be 
2  quarters  to  the  acre. 

Bones  may  be  also  formed  into  composts  with  earths,  and 
thus  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  heap.  When  placed  in  a  mass 
by  themselves,  they  speedily  ferment ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  they  are  superior  as  a  manure  when  they  have  un- 
dergone a  previous  fermentation.  This  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
because  they  are  then  in  a  decomposing  state,  and  so  fitted  to 
act  more  immediately  upon  the  plants.  But  when  they  are  re- 
duced by  grinding  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  they  always 
fihould  be,  there  is  no  necessity  for  subjecting  them  to  any  other 
fermentation  than  that  which  they  will  undergo  in  the  soil  it- 
self 

Bones  are  less  beneficial  when  applied  to  clay  lands  than  to 
ligliter  soils,  and  in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry.  Although  the 
quantityof  the  materia]  employed  be  very  small,  it  is  not  quick- 
ly exhausted,  but  extends  its  influence  to  future  seasons.  For 
tile  production  of  a  single  crop,  an  increase  beyond  a  certain 
quantity  is  not  found  to  be  attended  with  any  benefit ;  so  that 
a  small  quantity  is  frequently  seen  to  be  applied  with  equal  ad- 
vantage as  a  large. 

Horn  is  a  substance  of  similar  properties,  and  equally  efficient 
as  a  manure  ;  but  it  is  obtained  in  very  limited  quantity,  and 
its  general  importance  is  therefore  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
bones. 

Hair  and  feathers  are  similar  in  their  composition  to  bone, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance,  from  the  limited  quantity  in 
which  they  can  be  obtained. 

Woollen  substances  are  also  of  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion as  those  that  have  been  last  mentioned.  They  only  be- 
come soluble,  however,  after  a  considerable  time.  Nevertheless 
woollen  rags  form  a  good  and  lasting  manure.  They  are  to  be 
cut  in  small  pieces,  arw  then  .''pread  u)>on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  covered.     They  are  used  in  the  hop  districts  for 
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the  manuring  of  that  pUnt.  The  Genoese  pick  up  with  care 
in  the  south  of  France  all  remains  of  woollen  stuff',  that  they 
may  rau$e  them  to  rot  aX  tlie  foot  of  their  olive-trees.  In  like 
manner,  in  countries  where  the  silk  manufactures  exist,  the  in- 
habitants revive  the  mulberry  and  other  plants  by  npreading  at 
their  roots  the  remains^of  the  silk-worm. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  all  the  substances  which 
can  Ik  employed  as  manures.  The  law  is  of  general  applica- 
tion, that  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  can  he  used  for 
this  pur|wse  :  and  the  province  of  the  farmer  therefore  ii 
lously  to  collect  every  substance  of  this  nature  which  comes 
witliin  his  reach,  and  if  it  does  not  admit  of  beneflcial  applica- 
tion in  its  separate  state,  to  form  it  into  a  compost,  or  mingle 
it  with  the  general  mass  collected  in  the  farm-yard. 

Sometimes  animal  manure  is  made  to  be  supplied  by  keep- 
'a  time  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  that  their 
nUtious  matter  may  fall  upon  or  be  absorbed  by  the 
I  This  gives  rise  to  the  practice  offfolding,  which  consists 
in  penning  flocks  of  sheep,  chiefly  during  the  night,  on  a  small 
space  of  ground.  The  pens  are  from  time  to  lime  shifted,  so 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ground  is  successively  manured.  The  practice  is  carried  to  a 
most  injurious  extent  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  sheep  are  driven  to  the  fallow-ground,  and 
penned  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  it.  The  animals 
are  even  made  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  to  the  fold ;  and 
<wrtaia  breeds  are  valued  for  their  power  to  stand  this  rude 
tnatment. 

Where  such  a  system  prevails,  we  may  rest  assureil  that  the 
farmers  are  igimraiit  twth  of  the  proper  management  of  sheep, 
and  the  art  of  collecting  and  preparing  manures.  It  is  the 
wastvfid  manner  of  applying  manures,  by  spreading  them  on 
the  surface  of  grass  land,  which  prevails  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  that  produces  in  any  case  the  want  of  this 
'  subatance.  Under  a  system  of  good  husbandry,  it  is  in  all 
s  practicable  so  to  adapt  the  manner  of  cultivation  to  the 
nature  uf  tbe  soil  and  other  circumstances,  that  the  farm  shall 


possess  the  means  of  maiiitaiTiing  its  own  fertility  by  the  crea- 
tion of  manures.  And  the  facility  of  doing  so  is  iucreaaed  in 
an  almost  unlimited  degree,  when  extraneous  manures  can  be 
obtained,  as  must  every  where  be  the  case  in  a  rich  and  closely 
inhabited  country.  No  necessity  can  exist,  therefore,  in  any 
one  cultivated  district  of  this  kingdom,  for  so  absurd  a  practice 
as  the  folding  of  sheep  on  arable  land,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  manuring  it. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  indeed,  from  the  want  of 
enclosures,  the  sheep  are  necessarily  penned  during  the  night. 
In  other  ]mrts,  where  the  chief  attention  is  directed  to  the 
wool,  and  the  animals  are  defended  from  the  weather  in  houses 
and  sheds,  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure  is  obtained  from 
sheep.  But,  in  England,  there  is  no  want  of  enclosures,  and 
the  feeder  never  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  sacrifice  the  feeding 
qualities  of  the  animal  for  the  wool  it  produces ;  and,  therefore, 
in  all  cases,  the  sheep  ought  to  be  suffered  to  pasture  at  large, 
and  undisturbed.  The  exceptions  are  where  they  are  penned 
cm  turnips  and  similar  crops,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the 
plants  upon  the  ground.  Here,  indeed,  the  sheep  manure  the 
soil  in  an  important  manner ;  but  this  is  not  the  object  of  pen- 
ning, but  a  consequence  of  it. 

These  conclude  the  observations  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  dung  of  the  farm-yard,  and  the 
various  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  may  be  em- 
ployed as  subsidiary  to  it.  We  shall  now  consider  those  other 
means  possessed  by  us  of  adding  to  the  fertility  of  soils,  by 
substances  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 


U.    MINERAL  KIANURES. 

The  tnineral  substances  which  are  employed  as  manures  may 
be  supposed  to  exert  two  modes  of  action. 

1.  They  may  act  upon  the  soil  by  improving  its  texture,  or 
by  rendering  the  parts  of  it  which  are  insoluble  soluble ;  or  by 
otherwise  fittuig  it  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants. 
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8.  They  may  act  inimeiliately  upou  the  plant  itself,  by  being 
received  into  its  substance. 

The  manner  in  which  this  action  takes  place  upon  the  or- 
gans of  the  plant  may  elude  our  observation ;  but  this  much 
may  be  admitted,  that  certain  earths,  oxides,  and  alkalies,  or 
earths,  oxides,  and  alkalies,  combined  with  acids,  pass  into  the 
substance  of  the  plant,  absorbed,  it  may  be,  in  part,  from  the 
aimosphere,  b\it  chiefly,  along  with  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
sap,  from  the  earth  in  which  the  roots  are  fixed.  Some  sub- 
stances taken  up  in  this  latter  mode,  are  known  to  act  as  j^wi- 
HHis,  while  others  exercise  a  beneficial  action  on  the  [ilant, 

We  cannot  generally  distinguish  when  a  mineral  substance 
acts  upon  the  plant,  through  the  medium  of  a  change  in  the 
ani,  or  when  it  acts  directly  upon  the  plant  it.self.  Alt  that  we 
truly  know  is,  that  certain  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies,  or  their 
saline  combinations,  applied  to  the  soil,  promote  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  so,  in  the  language  of  farmers,  are  manures. 

Of  all  the  mineral  substances  known  to  us,  lime  is  that  which 
performs  the  most  important  part  in  improving  the  soil  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Lime  is  found  in  nearly 
all  soils  that  are  capable  of  sustaining  vegetation,  and,  in  com- 
bination vrith  diti'erent  acids,  in  nearly  all  vegetable  substances. 

Lime,  as  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  is  derived 
from  three  distinct  series  or  orders  of  rocks. 

1.  From  the  rocks  of  the  primary  series.  These  are  very 
compact  and  crystalline.  They  afford  the  finest  of  our  mar- 
bles, and  yield  a  pure  lime. 

2.  From  the  lower  secondary  or  transition  rocks.  These, 
Uke  the  lost,  are  hard  and  crystalline,  and  yield  a  lime  of  good 
quality. 

3.  From  the  carboniferous  rocks,  or  those  of  the  middle  sc- 
oandary  order.  It  is  from  this  source  that  the  largest  supplies 
of  the  mineral  are  derived.  Of  this  series  is  the  mountain 
limestone,  which  is  the  most  familiar  to  us,  and  the  most  gene- 
rally employed  in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

4.  From  the  up|>er  secondary  rocks.  In  tliis  series  is  the 
magnesian  limestone,  which,  from  its  possessing  peculiar  pro- 
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perties,  to  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  is  termed  hoUiime  by 
agriculturists. 

Of  the  same  order  of  rocks,  too,  namely  the  upper  secondary, 
are  the  lias  and  oolite,  which  are  found  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  lime  of  which  is  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  the  upper  secondary  rocks  is  the 
chalk,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  south-east  counties  of 
England  and  in  France,  extending  eastward  through  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Europe. 

Limestone,  from  whatever  series  of  rocks  derived,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  heat,  loses  the  carbonic  acid  with  which 
it  was  united,  becomes  a  substance  of  an  acrid  nature,  absorbs 
water  with  an  evolution  of  heat,  and,  by  this  union,  forms  what 
is  termed  a  hydrate.  In  absorbing  water,  it  crumbles  down  by 
degrees,  while  at  the  same  time  it  begins  to  imbibe  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere.  In  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  the 
water  of  the  hydrate  is  expelled,  the  carbonic  acid  taking  its 
place.  In  this  manner  the  lime  recovers  the  principles  which 
it  had  lost  by  calcination.  It  becomes  again  a  carbonate,  with- 
out, however,  having  recovered  its  hardness  and  external  cha- 
racters. In  proportion  as  its  recomposition  takes  place,  it  loses 
the  properties  which  it  had  acquired  by  calcination,  it  ceases  to 
be  acrid  and  caustic,  and  its  solubility  in  water  is  diminished. 

Lime  is  applied  to  the  ground  either  in  a  state  of  hydrate, 
that  is,  immediately  after  being  slacked,  and  when  it  still  re- 
tains its  caustic  properties ;  or  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  that 
is,  after  it  has  again  absorbed  carbonic  acid  from  the  surround- 
ing medium  and  become  mild. 

When  the  object  is  to  supply  calcareous  matter  to  a  soil  in 
which  it  is  deficient,  it  often  appears  to  be  unimportant  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  applied  as  a  carbonate  or  a  hydrate.  In  the  lat- 
ter state,  however,  it  is  more  perfectly  divided,  and  may  be 
spread  more  equally  upon  the  surface,  and  better  mingled  with 
the  soil ;  and  further,  in  its  caustic  state,  it  produces  eflfects 
which  it  either  does  not  produce  in  its  mild  state,  or  which  it 
produces  in  a  less  degree. 
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Lime,  ill  its  caustic  state,  Ja  observed  to  exercise  a  powerful 
nctioti  in  decomposing  the  ligneous  parts  of  plants.  The  same 
effect  is  indeed  produced  by  the  action  of  mild  lime,  but  in  a 
le«8  perceptible  degree. 

Caustic  lime,  while  it  dissolves  vegetable  fibre,  and  renders  it 
soluble,  has  also  the  proiierty  of  forming  com[>ounds  of  a  soapy 
nature  with  the  soluble  portion  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, which  compounds  are  not  dissolved  till  after  a  consi- 
derable time. 

Caustic  lime  thus  performs  two  functions  apparently  opposed 
to  each  other.  It  decomposes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil,  and  then  forms  compounds  which  are  not  themselves  rea- 
dily soluble. 

Lime  fornix  these  insoluble  compounds  with  almost  all  the 
soft  aruuial  or  v^etable  substances  with  wliich  it  can  combine ; 
but  these  compound.^,  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  the  air 
and  water,  are  altered  in  time:  the  lime  gradually  becomes  a 
carbonate,  the  animal  or  vegetable  matters  are  by  degrees  de-  . 
composed,  and  furnish  new  compounds  capable  of  nourishing 
plants;  so  that  lime,  in  performirg  two  functions  seemingly  op- 
posed to  each  other,  really  promotes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
tile  growth  of  plants.  It  first  dis|)oses  certain  substances  in- 
ulublc  in  water  to  become  soluble,  while,  by  combining  in  part 
with  substances  which  are  soluble,  it  prolongs  the  nutritive  ac- 
tion of  soft  vegetable  and  animal  substances  beyond  the  time  in 
which  they  would  have  acted,  if  they  had  not  entered  into  a 
combination  with  lime. 

Of  this  particular  mode  of  action,  an  example  may  be  given 
to  orae  of  the  arts.  When  it  is  wished  to  carry  off"  from  the  ve- 
getable juices  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  the  animal  substances 
wbtch  have  been  used,  hmo  is  employed,  which  combines  with 
these  substances,  and  rises  with  tliem  to  the  surface  of  tlie  li- 
quid in  tiie  form  of  a  thick  scum,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
This  scum  laid  upon  the  6elds  is  injurious  to  plants  ;  but  when 
it  is  depoated  in  a  ditch,  and  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  year, 
it  forois  one  of  the  richest  manures.  Count  Chaptal  states 
that  he  has  proved  this  fact  during  a  period  of  many  years,  in 


his  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  by  employing  in  this  manner 
the  scum  which  i»  obtained  by  the  first  operation  which  is  per- 
formed on  the  juice  of  the  beet  *. 

We  have  in  hke  manner  seen  that  the  application  of  lime  to 
night-Boi)  does  not  hasten  the  decomposition  of  this  substance, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  forms  with  it  a  less  soluble  compound. 
It  moderates  its  action,  and  renders  its  effects  less  sudden  but 
more  perm  an  en  t. 

Mixed,  loo,  with  any  pure  animal  substance,  lime  does  not 
waste  it,  as,  reasoning  from  its  action  on  vegetable  fibre,  we 
might  infer.  It  hastens  decomposition  indeed,  but  then  it  forms 
with  the  substances  decomposed  compounds  less  easily  decom- 
posable. Hence  it  is  not  opposed  to  theory  that  lime  should 
be  applied  to  the  soil  at  the  same  lime  with  dung  and  other 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  is  frequent  in  the  jnacHce 
of  farmers. 

Certain  acids  and  add  combinations  often  exist  in  the  soil  or 
subsoil,  and  produce  infertility.  Lime,  by  forming  new  combi- 
nations with  these  bodies,  frequently  neutralizes  their  hiutful  ef- 
fects. Thus,  if  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  which  is  a 
combination  of  sulpluiric  acid  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  exist  in 
the  soil,  and  lime  be  applied,  the  lime  will  combine  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  vitriol  and  form  gypsum,  and  thus  con- 
vert into  fertilizing  matter  a  substance  whicli,  in  excess,  is  in- 
jurious. 

Now  the  carbonate  of  lime  performs  only  m  part  these  seve- 
ral functions ;  and  although  cases  may  exist  where  the  applica- 
tion of  the  carbonate  will  be  as  effectual  as  that  of  the  caustic 
lime,  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  better  that  lime 
be  applied  in  its  caustic  than  in  its  mild  state. 

Absolute  quicklime,  however,  that  is,  lime  at  once  taken 
from  the  lime-kiln,  will  decompose  or  destroy  hving  plants; 
but  it  is  never  employed  in  tliis  state  by  the  farmer.  It  is  al- 
ways slacked,  and  generally  suffered  to  slack  gradually  in  the 
uir,  in  which  case  it  also  attracts  some  carljonic  acid,  and  then 
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il  may  be  employed  without  injury  even  to  plants  wlien  grow- 
ing. 

Lime  may  be  applied  to  the  land  in  different  ways,  and  at 
different  periods. 

1.  It  may  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  land  which  is  in  grass, 
and  remain  there  until  the  land  is  ploughed  up  for  tillage,  even 
though  this  should  be  several  years  afterwards.  The  lime,  in 
this  case,  quickly  sinks  into  the  soil,  and  acting  upon  it,  pre- 
pares it  for  crops  when  it  is  again  tilled. 

i  It  may  be  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  by  the 
plough,  just  after  a  crop  of  any  kind  has  been  reaped.  In 
this  case,  it  prepares  tlie  soil  for  the  succeeding  crops. 

Si.  It  may  be  spread  upon  the  surface  even  when  plants  are 
growing.  This  practice,  however,  though  sometimes  conve- 
nient, is  rarely  to  be  imitated. 

4.  It  may  be,  and  is  most  frequently,  applied  during  the 
season  in  which  the  land  is  in  fallow,  or  in  preparation  fur  what 
are  t»med  fallow  crops.  The  manner  of  applying  it  in  these 
cases  will  be  aflerwardit  explained. 

5.  Il  may  be  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  particularly  with 
that  containing  vegetable  remains;  in  this  case  it  forms  a 
compoeL 

The  quantity  of  lime  applied  to  soils  is  very  various,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  other 
circumstances.  In  warmer  countries,  a  smaller  quantity  need 
be  used  than  in  those  which  are  cold  and  humid. ' 

The  stiff  clays  for  the  most  part  require  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  than  the  lighter  soils ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  such  soils  as  con- 
tain much  undecumposcd  vegetable  matter,  as  peat,  a  quantity 
should  be  applied  sufficient  to  decompose  effectually  the  inert 
fibre. 

In  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  a  moderate 
application  of  lime  for  the  lighter  soils  is  held  to  he  1^0  bushels 
heaped  measure-,  and  a  metlium  dose  for  soils  of  different  kinds 
about  130  bushels,  though  a  much  larger  quantity  than  this  is 
fr«<{uent]y  applied  in  certain  clay-land  districts.  I  speak  here 
of  newly-«alcined  limestone ;  for  when  it  has  imbibed  moisture 


^AM  i^^iiVHN^  %  :%^%A»AA.  j(  ii«vik  cut  lo  about  two  times  its  for- 

t'Tw  f>^^K'^  Ji^  >ii*>wk*^  ^ittjiw  frf  Itme  should  be  repeated,  differ 
%i,vvkvti)^  A''  .tv  <viiM^T  ap|Vtk\l  and  the  manner  of  using  it. 
t«i  v^H>  >«iH>Kv  c^nr'  )Mr^  ap{4icatian$  just  spoken  of  are  made, 
ui  v4^<imI  UMimit  w^)  i¥i>l  ^KTur  in  less  than  fourteen  or 

tiu4  iM  v^^iH'T  v>«i!%>t%  Kmo  i$  apjdied  in  smaller  quantity,  and 
iik^sv  tiw^^hHitUv  mh)  llKft'  is  nothing  opposed  to  a  sound 

v^\H\  ^U  lh)9«.  (M'lMK^ 

tlK^  ,^i|4h^«hhi  \4'  KwH^  c«Us  into  powerful  action  the  nutzi. 
u\\  (uuK4)4t^  \a^  l)w  A^l ;  and  hence,  if  land  be  severely  crop- 
(«^\l  ^^M  UiiH'  htvi  (yv^  a^^fdiinK  it  is  reduced  to  a  greater  staiie 
v^  xWuUlx  lh<ii»  if  iIh^  skUinulant  had  not  been  given.  Lime, 
i^vAvUMw  v%^UuIhI\\1  im  it  in  to  produce  the  best  effects  in  fer- 
vUiAU^  .4  xvhU  («^  tV\\)\uiiUY  nmde  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  an 
«^)U\Un4\hu  IW^h^\  I\*  iiyure  it.  This  is  especially  observaUe 
»u  vlw  vOM*  \4*  light  muU  of  an  inferior  kind.  These  are  fie- 
v^wv\U<\  ^^  uy\4»vsl  bv  ii\j\uliciou8  cropping  after  the  applica- 
iK^\  ^n1  luiKS  thnl  lh^\v  Miv  rtHhuHxl  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
^SMivmHN^  \VK\^^  mviU  an*"  brought  to  this  condition  by 
v^vva^u^  V4\»|^%  Uh\v  \Ninm>l  Ik*  restored  to  fertility  by  a  sub- 
Av^iw^u  .^v|4hh4Ium^  \>t  linK*x  So  far  from  this,  the  future  dose 
x^\nWx^41(\  vv^uU^«  0mm  »*u\n*  Imrren  than  before.  The  only 
S>\v  *\iM\\lH^  Hvv  \\\\'  HpphVation  of  vegetable  and  animal  ma- 

Uv^  il%*V^^h  iho  Mluiulating  properties  of  lime  may  be 
i\  A\i^  *^  *\  w  UMiMMiiU'Ut  ivf  prtniuction  of  the  highest  import- 
VVv\  H  ^iK  >Mw^U  \\t  tho  skilful  farmer.  On  land  improved 
Viv  vvA%\*%^v\k  Hv»  \\w  HM  tinus  it  exercises  a  very  powerful 
SAV\vvvv  vkI  ^^  v^  \l^lHoult  to  ninceivehow  in  many  parts  such 
Va    \\  \v  ^  ^|^n^\\hI  at  M  without  the  assistance  of  this 

.  \  y  A  w^i  ^^  umM\^vo  tho  (|uality  of  plants  produced,  to 
\  As  V\>N  \'»-V\'^*\\<  MH^iv  prinhictive  of  farine  matter,  and 
\.  N  vwv^  >^N^^  ^Knt  woix^  not  before  growing  naturally 
\    w.ifA  ♦V  v*^'^'^^      T\\\\n^  lime  spread  upon  a  piece  of 
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peatT  land,  is  frequently  found  to  eradicate  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  heaths,  and  to  pennit  the  grasses  and  clovers  to  take  their 
place. 

Whenever  it  is  found  advisable  to  deepen  a  soil  by  plough- 
ing up  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  the  application  of  lime  is  the 
most  speedy  means  presented  to  us  of  correcting  the  defects,  or 
stimulating  the  productive  powers,  of  the  new  substance  ex- 
poaed. 

To  odmit  of  the  beneficial  action  of  lime,  the  soil  should  be 
freed  of  super^uous  water.  Not  lime  only,  but  all  manures, 
are  inefficient  when  the  land  is  saturated  in  consequence  of 
exoees  of  wetness. 

Lime,  it  has  been  stud,  may  be  mixed  with  earthy  matter 
previous  to  being  applied  to  the  soil ;  and  this  is  a  beneficial 
practice;  The  lime  in  this  case  is  best  applied  in  its  unslacked 
sUte. 

The  best  earthy  materials  for  mixing  with  lime  are  those 
viuch  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  decomposing  organic 
muUer;  such  are  the  scourings  of  ditches,  the  sediment  of 
pools,  mud  deposited  by  rivers  and  the  tides,  and  similar  sub- 
stances. The  lime  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  9  bushels  to 
the  cubic  yard,  and  50  cubic  yards  of  this  mixture  to  the  acre, 
will  form  an  efficient  manuring  for  almost  any  soil. 

Materials  for  forming  manures  of  this  class  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves.  Old  gardens,  waste  collections  of  earth, 
the  sweepings  of  roads,  and  the  like,  are  always  to  be  found  in 
more  or  less  quantity.  A  mixture  of  lime  in  the  proportion 
mentioTied,  will  ferment  these  substances  even  when  they  are 
not  peculiarly  abundant  in  organic  matter.  The  mass  will 
beat,  and  then  it  should  be  turned  over  once  or  oftener  to 
render  the  fermentation  perfect,  and  destroy  the  seeds  of  plants 
whi*^  may  be  mingled  with  the  substances  to  be  fennented. 

Of  the  rocks  from  which  lime  is  derived,  one  of  the  upper 
aeoondary  formation  is  the  magnesian.  It  is  so  termed  from 
omtaining  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesian  earth,  and 
is  distinguished  from  other  limestones  by  the  effects  of  this  sub- 
stmoe.     When  the  magnesia  exists  in  a  large  proportion,  it  is 
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found  to  be  injurious  to  growing  plants;  and  it  is  not  until  il 
is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  that  it  becomes  a  useful  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  soil.  Now,  wlien  magnesian  earth  is  united 
with  lime  in  the  minerals  which  form  this  class  of  rocks,  and 
when  both  substances  accordingly  are  calcined  together,  the 
lime  having  a  stronger  al£nity  for  carbonic  acid  than  magnesia, 
the  magnesia  remains  lunger  unconibined  with  it  than  the  lime. 
In  this  state  it  is  found  to  burn  up  as  it  were  vegetation. 
Hence  it  is  termed  hot  hme,  and  is  used  in  much  smaller 
quantity  than  common  bme. 

Magnesian  limestones  are  usually  coloured  brown  or  yellow. 
They  differ  from  other  limestones  by  dissolving  more  slowly, 
and  with  feebler  effervescence,  when  thrown  in  the  lump  into 
acids.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  this  circumstance,  and 
by  their  rendering  diluted  nitric  acid  milky.  The  presence  of 
magnesia  in  soils  may  be  known  by  the  waters  upon  the  sur- 
face, which  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  which  lose  their  tran- 
sparency upon  the  slightest  agitation. 

Lime,  besides  being  used  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  or  carlxv 
nate,  is  employed  in  agriculture  in  its  other  combinations ;  one 
of  which  is  the  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 

This  substance  exists  in  soils,  and  is  found  in  plants ;  and  it 
is  consequently  supplied  by  our  common  vegetable  manures. 
It  is  not,  however,  employed  directly  in  any  conuderable  quan- 
tity in  this  country,  the  success  of  the  applications  that  have 
been  made  having  been  partial  and  indecisive.  This,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  has  arisen  from  the  salt  existing  already  in 
the  soils  to  which  it  had  been  applied,  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  In  other  countries,  it  is  greatly 
valued  in  certain  cases  as  a  manure,  and  chiefly  in  the  case  of 
the  clovers  of  artificial  meadows. 

Gypsum,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  lime ;  and  it  cont^ns  a  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization. 
A  moderate  heat  deprives  it  of  tliis  water,  and  it  may  then  be 
reduced  to  powder,  and  apphed  in  that  state  to  tlie  soil.  It 
may  be  employed,  either  after  having  undergone  this  process 
of  gentle  calcination,  or  in  its  raw  state ;  but  it  is  better  tliat 
it  be  calcined. 
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The  qiiantity  applied  in  the  countries  where  it  is  used  is 
veiy  small,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  3  cwt.  to  the  acre.  It  is 
sown  by  the  hand,  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  of  the  clovers 
and  other  plants  begin  to  cover  the  surface ;  and  the  operation 
is  performed,  if  possible,  during  slightly  showery  weather,  it 
being  beneficial  that  the  leaves  should  be  somewhat  moistened, 
so  Bs  to  retain  a  portion  of  tlie  dust.  The  effect  of  this  alight 
^xpUcBtion  is  felt  for  several  years. 

Gypnim,  though  not  directly  applied  to  the  soil  in  any  con. 
sderable  quantity  in  this  country,  is  yet  indirectly  applied  in 
all  our  common  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Certain  peat- 
asbn,  too,  owe  their  properties  to  the  presence  of  this  salt;  and 
they  are  accordingly  applied  with  good  effect  to  the  top-dressing 
of  artiiicial  meadows. 

Lime  is  also  found  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  and 
exists  in  this  state  in  most  excrementitious  substances,  in  the 
suaw  Rnd  seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  as  well  as  in  pease,  and 
ocher  leguminous  plants.  It  is  also  applied  directly,  as  we 
have  aeevL,  in  the  form  of  bruised  bones,  Jn  which  case,  as 
in  that  of  gypsum,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  material  is 
required ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  while  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  will  produce  a  given  effect  on  plants,  any  excess  beyond 
that  quantity  will  produce  no  increase  of  effect.  It  would 
appear  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  other  saline  substances,  that 
a  given  quantity  only  is  required  for  the  uses  of  the  plants. 
Nay,  it  appears  that,  when  used  in  the  quantity  required,  cer- 
tain salts  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  while,  if  applied  in  a 
larger  quantity,  they  will  produce  a  hurtful  one.  Thus  there 
ii  reaaon  to  believe,  in  the  case  of  muriate  of  soda  or  common 
salt,  that  while  in  a  given  quantity  it  is  beneficial,  in  a  larger 
quantity  it  is  destructive.  Even  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  a  substance  regarded  as  eminently  hurtful  to  plants,  it 
appnrs,  from  experiments,  that  in  the  due  quantity  it  is  ferti- 
lizing. And  this  perhaps  is  true  of  all  saline  substances  wliich 
are  found  in  plants,  not  excepting  the  carbonate  of  lime  itself: 
a  certain  quantity  operates  beneficially,  while  any  excess  be- 
ynrwl  that  quantity  is  not  only  superfluous  hut  hurtful ;  in 
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the  same  manner  as  in  the  animal  system,  certain  condiments 
in  a  given  quantity  produce  a  beneficial  efiect,  while  if  beyond 
that  quantity  they  act  as  poisons. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  gravel  and  sand.  Calcareous  gravel  is  found  in  some  places, 
and  employed  as  a  manure.  Calcareous  sand  is  found  in  vari* 
ous  parts,  chiefly  of  the  sea  coast ;  it  is  formed  of  broken  corals 
and  shells,  and  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  laid  upon  land  in  grass,  it  never  fails  to  reno- 
vate and  improve  it. 

Marls  are  another  substance  applied  to  land,  and  are  held 
to  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  matter  which 
they  contain. 

Clay-marl,  as  it  is  termed,  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
silica,  and  alumina,  with  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  or 
manganese.  It  occurs  in  beds,  and  is  extensively  diffused.  It 
assumes  a  considerable  diversity  of  aspect  and  character,  as  it 
is  more  or  less  indurated,  or  as  the  calcareous  or  aluminous 
matter  prevails.  When  very  indurated,  it  is  frequently  termed 
rock-marl. 

The  operation  of  marls  is  more  slow  than  that  of  lime,  and 
they  require  to  be  applied  in  comparatively  larger  quantity. 
They  should  be  laid  upon  the  siuface,  and  generally  well  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  before  being  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Some  marls  have  been  found  to  be  very  delete- 
rious unless  they  had  undergone  this  previous  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  kinds  of  soils  to  which  marls  are  the  most  beneficial- 
ly applied  are  the  sandy,  gravelly,  and  peaty.  In  this  case 
they  supply  calcareous  matter  to  the  soil,  and  improve  its  tex- 
ture by  the  addition  of  alumina. 

The  quantity  of  this  substance  applied  is  exceedingly  vari- 
ous, being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  matter  in  the  marl.  Where  the  purpose 
has  been  to  change  entirely  the  constitution  of  a  defective  soil, 
it  has  been  applied  even  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  400  cart- 
loads to  the  acre.  But  where  the  purpose  is  merely  to  give  a 
common  manuring,  it  is  applied  in  the  quantity  suflicient  to 
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aJTtvd  ail  ordinary  proportion  of  calcart-ous  inaller.  It  may  Be 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  land  when  in  grass,  where  it  remains 
until  the  land  is  brought  under  tillage ;  and  this  is  generally 
the  best  method  of  applying  it. 

Shell-inarl  is  an  entirely  different  substance.  It  is  chiefly  a 
depostte  of  marine  aTid  sometimes  of  land  shells,  found  frequent- 
ly under  a  bed  of  peat.  It  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  from 
l»«ity-five  to  thirty  cart-loads  or  more  to  the  acre.  It  can  be 
applied  to  the  ian<l  when  in  various  states,  as  when  it  is  in  stub- 
ble, in  aummer-fallow,  or  in  grass.  The  latter  is  a  good  practice ; 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  all  calcareous  matter,  the  application  im- 
proves theherbage-plants;  and  themineral,  sinking  into  the  soil, 
prepares  it  well  for  producing  crops  of  com  when  it  is  broken 
up  for  tillage.  Its  operation  is  not  so  quick  as  that  of  calcined 
limestone,  but  its  effects  are  more  lasting.  The  same  conse- 
quence is  produced  by  excessive  cropping  after  the  appbcation 
of  this  substance  as  after  that  of  calcined  limestone.  The  soil 
which  has  been  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  mineral  Iiecomes 
matv  barren  than  before,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  to  be 
reHtircd  by  rest  and  the  action  of  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nures. 

The  salts  of  lime,  which  have  been  before  referred  to,  are  the 
carixHiate,  the  sulphate,  and  the  phosphate.  Magnesia  has  al- 
to its  salts,  but  the  only  one  used  in  agriculture  is  the  carbo- 
uate,  of  which  mention  has  lx«n  made.  The  sulphate  has  been 
also  found  in  nature,  and  is  said  to  have  been  employed  benefi- 
cially  as  a  manure ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  is  too  small,  and  the 
expense  nf  obtaining  it  too  great,  to  render  it  of  any  economi- 
cal importance. 

The  vegetable  alkali  potas&a  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most 
plants.  Wood-ashes  consist  in  great  part  of  this  alkah,  united 
to  carbonic  acid ;  and  wood-ashes  form  a  manure,  though  nut 
otx  very  highly  valued. 

Potassa  combined  with  nitric  acid,  and  forming  the  well- 
knoim  substance  saltpetre,  has  been  employed  as  a  manure,  and 
apparently  with  good  effect;  but  these  saline  i-ombinations  of 
potaaaa  are  expensive,  which  is  probably  the  great  objection  la 
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the  using  of  them  ;  for  otherwise  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
potassa,  like  lime,  exefciaes  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  soil, 
by  rendering  soluble  certain  substances  which  were  insoluble. 

The  mineral  alkali  soda  exists  in  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds ;  and 
sea-weeds  we  have  seen  form  a  good,  though  not  a  very  lasting 
manure. 

The  muriate  of  soda,  being  the  principal  part  of  common  salt, 
is  a  substance  regarding  the  efficacy  of  which  as  a  manure 
much  discussion  has  taken  place.  Experience  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  application  of  common  salt  in  any  considerable 
quantity  to  land.  The  margins  of  the  ocean,  and  vast  saline 
deserts,  attest  the  sterile  properties  of  this  substance.  It  had 
l>een  known  from  the  earliest  times  that  salt  rendered  land  bar- 
ren. A  salt  soil  was  r^arded  by  the  ancients  as  synonymous 
with  an  unfruitful  one. 

Soils  abounding  in  salt,  however,  have  been  found  to  yield 
herbage  very  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and  certain  saline 
marshes  are  highly  valued  on  this  account. 

Salt  is  probably  as  essential  to  the  health  of  vegetables  as  of 
animals,  and  we  may  believe  that  a  mineral  thus  widely  dif- 
fused performs  important  functions.  It  exists  in  all  plants, 
is  a  constituent  part  of  almost  every  kind  of  animal  and  vege- 
table manure,  and  is  foimd  in  most  soils  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

Hence  experiments  with  salt  as  a  manure  have  in  most  cases 
failed,  or  been  of  doubtful  success.  That  in  many  cases  salt 
applied  in  small  quantities  has  been  useful,  can  hardly  he  ques- 
tioned. These,  we  may  believe,  were  the  cases,  comparatively 
rare,  where  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
soil  for  the  uses  of  the  plants,  or  where  it  was  not  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  by  the  ordinary  manures.  Though  salt  can 
rarely  be  applied  with  advantage  directly  to  the  soil,  and  ought 
never  to  be  applied  at  hazard  without  its  being  known  whether 
tlie  salt  of  the  soil  is  really  deficient,  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  various  cases,  it  may  be  appUed  along  with  other 
substances.  Salt,  in  small  quantities,  appears  lo  assist  the  de- 
compi>sition  of  animal  and  vcgetahle  matter;  and  a  {wrtion  of 


it,  mixed  vith  ordinary  composts  uf  earth  and  lime,  appears 
to  increase  their  fertilizing  properties. 

The  vhole  subject  of  saline  manures,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
deaertes  more  extended  investigation  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 
That  all  saline  bodies  that  exist  habitually  in  plants  are  bene- 
ficial to  vegetation,  ve  may  almost  from  analogy  infer.  We 
see  this  ia  (he  case  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  ^d  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
ioSer,  that  all  saline  bodies  which  exist  in  plants  in  their  com- 
raoa  state,  may  be  employed  as  manures. 

The  knowledge  in  which  we  are  now  deficient  regards  the 
quantity  in  wMch  these  substances  should  be  applied.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  is  that  in  which  it  appears  the  greatest  lati- 
tude may  be  given.  The  sulphate  of  lime  acts  in  smaller 
quantity,  and  so  likewise  does  the  phosphate.  The  muriate  of 
soda,  supplied  in  small  quantities  in  the  common  manures,  pro- 
motes v^etation,  while  a  larger  quantity  is  injurious;  and  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  a  substance  poisonous  in  excess,  if  applied 
in  the  quantity  suited  to  the  wants  of  plants,  seems  calculated 
to  pnxnote  tbe  vegetation  of  the  plants,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
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Tbb  class  of  manures  consists  of  those  derived  partly  from 
(H^iuuc,  and  partly  from  mineral  substances. 

Ashes  of  fuel  of  different  kinds  used  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes,  may  be  said  to  be  of  this  class.  Those  of  coal  are 
obtained  from  manufactories  where  much  fuel  is  consumed, 
and  ihey  form  a  large  part  of  the  refuse  of  towns.  Ashes  of 
coal  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  manure  of  an  inferior  class. 

Ashes  uf  peat  are  also  of  tliis  mixed  class.  They  are  not 
generally  much  esteemed,  though  they  have  sometimes  a  pecu- 
liar value,  as  in  the  case  of  Dutch  ashes,  derived  from  their  mi- 
no^  constituents. 

Soot,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  burning  of  coals  and 
irood.  is  frequently  aj)plicd  in  it;?  unmixed  state  as  a  manure- 
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Its  base  is  charcoal,  and  it  is  advantageously  spread  upon  all 
soils,  and  in  an  especial  manner  upon  land  in  grass. 

The  sweepings  of  roads  are  frequently  used  as  manure,  and 
may  be  always  rendered  capable  of  being  so  by  being  fermented 
with  lime.  They  consist  of  various  minerals,  comminuted  or 
ground  by  the  action  of  carriages.  They  form  mud  in  wet 
weather,  and  in  populous  countries  they  are  much  mixed  with 
animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Street  manure,  or  the  general  refuse  of  towns,  is  a  very  com- 
pound substance,  of  much  importance  to  the  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  country.  It  consists  of  all  kind  of  offal,  of  the  refuse 
of  manufactories,  of  litter  and  the  dung  of  animals,  and  in  large 
quantity  of  ashes  and  other  substances. 

This  species  of  manure  is  much  valued,  though  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  weU-rotted  dung,  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard.  In 
every  toWn  this  substance  ought  to  be  carefully  collected  for 
the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Of  the  compost-heaps  of  the  farm  little  is  necessary  to  be 
said.  In  the  previous  remarks,  reference  has  frequently  been 
made  to  those  mixtures  of  putrescent  with  mineral  substances 
which  form  composts.  The  management  of  them  involves  little 
difficulty. 

Composts  may  either  be  formed  of  particular  substances,  as 
of  mud  and  lime,  or  they  may  consist  of  a  general  mass  of  aU 
substances  capable  of  being  used  for  manure.  In  this  case, 
the  compost-mass  constitutes  a  general  receptacle  upon  the  farm 
for  mineral  matter,  or  any  substance  capable  of  being  ferment- 
ed, and  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  procured.  A  com- 
post-heap of  this  kind  should  be  upon  every  farm.  It  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  heap,  placed  in  some  convenient 
situation. 

However  desirable  it  be  that  the  scientific  agriculturist  shall 
extend  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
particular  matters  forming  this  class  of  substances,  fortunately 
a  minute  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  not  essential  to  successful 
practice.  The  law  is  of  such  universal  application,  that  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  whatever,  and  some  well-known 
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mmenls,  act  as  manured,  that  the  agriculturist  can  rarely  have 
difficulty  in  applying  the  substances  of  this  kind  within  his 
readi  to  their  proper  uses. 

These  conclude  the  observations  on  manures.  Having  now^ 
therefore,  considered  the  subject  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of 
those  substances  which,  added  to  it,  promote  its  fertility,  we 
are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  means  which 
are  employed  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  This  forms  the 
extensive  subject  of  tillage;  and,  as  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  the  details  of  practice,  we  will  consider  the  forms  and 
uaes  of  the  tools  and  machines  to  be  employed. 
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III.  IMPLEMENTS  OF  THE  FARM. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manner  of  performing  the  labours 
of  the  farm,  we  should  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical agents  to  be  employed.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  necessary 
that  the  farmer  shall  himself  be  able  to  construct  machines,  be- 
cause, in  most  countries  where  the  arts  are  cultivated,  there  will 
be  a  class  of  artisans  who  can  supply  to  him  the  conmion  in- 
struments of  which  he  stands  in  need.  But  yet  it  is  well  that 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  his 
machines  should  be  constructed,  and  so  be  able  to  supply,  if 
necessary,  the  want  of  skill  in  the  workman. 

The  machines,  or  implements  of  the  farm,  may  be  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied : — 

1.  The  implements  for  preparing  land  for  the  plants  to  be 
cultivated.  These  may  be  called  the  Implements  of  Prepara- 
tory Tillage. 

1.  The  Plough. 
8.  The  Harrow. 

3.  The  Grubber. 

4.  The  Roller. 

2.  Machines  for  Sowing — 

1.  Com  in  rows. 

5.  Com  and  Grass-seeds  broad-cast. 
S.  The  seeds  of  the  Bean  and  Pea. 

4.  The  smaller  Seeds  in  rows. 

3.  Implements  for  Hoeing. 

Horse-Hoes,  &c. 

4.  Machines  for  Thrashing  and  Winnowing. 

1.  Thrashing-Machine. 

5.  Winnowing-Machine. 

5.  Implements  for  preparing  food  for  live-stock. 

1.  Turaip-slicer. 

2.  Chaff-cutter,  &c. 


1.  Sm^^l 

1 

I 

% 


Sbiiie-baae  Cst^s  Wag^M. 


&c 


L  UirlBfEnS  OP  PB^AKA7t«T  TILUEE. 
1.  7^7%«nK 
Bt  nam  of  tUi  igifiBucul  Ac  hkA  is  to  be  Ovwd  otr 
toA^ToidefNfa:  SMltinis  tobededed  bjr  cBning  boa  tke 
gnoad  waeeeadwK  loifa  tr  dices  of  earth,  m>  An  oack  nd  M- 
dice  AJl  be  rmnd  np  and  tamed  oto',  aid  iB  Ae  axk  or 
kBniUdradi^upaoeHcfaoths-,  in  nudt  aBiOBcr  is  diatan 
aitin  nnr  narfan  shaD  be  exposed  lo  the  xOBospbac 

In  the  fiiJlowing  figxtres,  kt  A  B  C  D  represent  the  end  or 
D  of  the  dice  of  earth  whicbistobetimiedavCT^. 


FH-I.  Hfr 


The  dice  is  first  to  be  raised  from  the  position  in  which  it 
lies  in  Fig.  1 :  it  is  next  to  be  placed  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  2 :  and  it  is  finally  to  be  placed  in  that  represented  in 
Fig.  3. 
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In  the  following  diagram,  let  ABCD,  corresponding  with 
the  same  letters  in  the  last  figures,  represent  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  slice  of  earth  which  is  to  be  turned  over.  This  slice 
is  first  to  be  raised  fixim  its  horizontal  position  ABCD  by  be- 
ing turned  upon  its  comer  C  as  a  pivot,  and  placed  in  the  po- 
sition CEFG,  corresponding  with  that  of  Fig.  2.  It  is  then  to 
be  turned  upon  its  comer  G  as  on  a  pivot,  and  laid  in  the  po- 
sition GHIE  corresponding  with  that  of  Fig.  8.  In  tfiis 
manner  the  side  DC,  which  was  formerly  underneath,  will  be 
above,  namely,  in  the  position  HI ;  and  if  successive  slices 
shall  be  thus  reversed,  they  will  rest  upon  each  other  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  sections  of  the  slices  OXYZ,  TCUV, 
PQRS,  OLMN,  and  GHIK. 


Fig.  4. 


The  angle  of  inclination  at  which  these  different  slices  will 
naturally  rest  upon  each  other  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
figure,  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  width  of  the 
slices  bears  to  their  depth ;  and  that  the  greatest  extent  of  sur- 
face may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  angle  of  their  inclination 
will  be  iS"".  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  slices  may  be  at  this 
angle,  the  proportion  which  the  width  of  the  slices  bears  to 
their  depth  is  to  be  determined;  and  this  can  be  done  by 
simple  calculation  ;  for  it  can  be  shown  that  the  width  of  the 
slice  AB  being  the  hypothenuse  of  an  isosceles  right-angled 
triangle,  the  depth  of  the  slice  BC  will  be  one  of  the  sides. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  width  of  the  sod  AB  to  be  10  inches, 
the  depth  BC  will,  by  calculation,  be  7.071  inches*. 

*  That  the  maximum  of  sur&ce  will  be  exposed,  when  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  sods  is  45**,  may  be  demonstrated  thus:  Let  the  right-' 
angled  parallelogram  DBM N,  in  the  following  figure,  represent  a  section 
of  the  sod  or  furrow-slice,  BKM  being  an  angle  of  45**,  and  KB  being 
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If  then,  beginning  at  one  siile  of  a  field,  wc  shall  cut  off  a 
slice  of  earth,  the  entire  length  of  this  field,  and  place  it  in  the 
position  OXYZ,  Fig.  4,  and  then  cut  off  a  second  slice,  and 
place  it  in  the  position  TCUV,  and  then  a  third  slice,  and 
place  it  in  the  position  PQRS,  and  so  on,  the  various  slices  will 
rest  upon  each  other  at  a  given  angle,  in  the  manner  repre- 
*ented. 

A  similar  operation  is  to  be  performed  hy  the  plough.  Be- 
ginning at  the  righuhand  side  of  the  field  or  ridge  to  be  plough- 
ed, a  sod,  which  we  shall  now  cull  a  furrow-slice,  is  to  be  cut 
from  the  firm  ground,  raised  up,  and  turned  over.  A  second 
furrow-slice  is  in  like  manner  to  be  cut  from  the  finn  ground, 
raised  up  and  turned  over,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner,  an  en- 
tire new  surface  will  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
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equal  to  B3f.  On  EM,  which  is  here  _  BD,  u  a  diameter,  ticscribe  the 
wmidrde  KBM,  and  in  that  Becitciivl«  draw  anj  other  triangle  KPM,  re< 
praealing  a  itectlon  of  a  eod  baring  the  same  width  as  befiire,  but  with  the 
Aeplh  PU;  then  viU  the  two  sides  KB,  BM  of  the  isosieles  right-angled 
tmogleKBM  be  together  greater  Lban  the  rig.i. 

two  adei  KP,  PM  of  aay  other  right-angled 
Uiuigle  KPM  on  the  same  base  KM. 

tor,  produce  KB,  and  niake  BA  =  BM : 
prTDdure  also  KP,  and  make  PC  =  PM,  and 
join  AM  and  CM.    Then,  because  KBM  is 
the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  BAM,  it  is 
equal  to  the  sum  uf  the  interior  and  opposite 
uglea  BAM  and  AMD;    but  BA  =  BM, 
HwrefbTetheaiigleBAM  =  AMB  =  i  KBM. 
In  like  maimer,  the  angle  GCM  =  |  KPM. 
But  the  angle  KB.M  =  KPM,  and  thereTore 
the  angle  KA!tf  =  KCltf.     Hence,  the  scg. 
a  circle  upon  KM  from  the  centre 
B  will  pan  through  the  points  C  and  A,  but  the  diameter  KBA  is  greater 
D  any  other  straight  line  KPC,  which  does  oot  pass  through  the  center. 
Hence,  rince  KA  =  KB  -H  BM,  and  since  KC   =  KP  +  PM,  it  foUows 
that  KB  +  BM  U  greater  than  KP  +  PM. 

To  detennine  the  ratio  which  the  depth  of  a  sod  will  bear  to  its  width 
a  the  inclination  is  45° — Since  KBM  is  an  liiasceles  triangle  right-angled 
«t  B,  KM'  .  KB'  +  BM*  =  S  BSf,  and  consequently  B.^t  =  .J  ^  KM'. 
Hence,  suppose  KM,  the  width  of  the  sod,  tn  1>e  10,  then  the  depth  BM 
=  V50"=  7-07'.  »a  h>  Ihe  text. 
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■uvceasive  furrow-slices  laid  lesdng  upon  each  other,  thus : — 


A  well-formed  plough  is  that  which  will  perform  these  ope- 
rations with  the  least  resistance,  with  the  least  risk  of  injury 
from  the  strain  or  shock  of  opposing  obstacles,  and  which  shall 
join  to  these  properties  such  lightness  and  simplicity  of  form 
oa  are  compatible  with  its  uses. 

The  plough  may  be  formed  partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of 
iron.  But  as,  when  it  is  formed  wholly  of  iron,  it  admits  of  a 
Bomewhat  better  combination  of  its  parts,  the  following  figures 
represent  it  as  of  this  material,  certain  parts  being  of  malleable 
iron,  011(1  certain  parts  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  7.  represents  the  plough  as  seen  from  the  right-hand 
iddt',  or  fn>m  that  side  which  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  plough- 
iiian  when  at  work.  In  this  portion  are  seen  the  two  handles 
A  and  ]),  by  which  it  is  giuded :  the  mould-hoard  DEHGF, 
thp  Hliurc  IIGI,  the  beam  C,  and  the  coulter  K. 
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Fig.  8.  represaits  the  instrument  as  seen  from  the  same 
sde,  but  with  the  mould-board  and  share  removed. 

Here  the  connexion  is  shown  of  the  left  handle  A  with  the 
beam  C,  of  which  it  forms  a  continuation,  and  of  the  right 
handle  B  with  the  lower  part  of  the  frame-work.  The  upper 
ends  of  these  two  handles  rise  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet 
above  the  plane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plough.  They  are  to 
be  regarded  as  levers  in  the  hands  of  the  ploughman,  for  ena- 
btiDg  him  to  direct  the  inatruineni. 


Fig.  9.  represents  the  plough,  as  seen  from  the  left  side,  be- 
ing that  side  which,  in  working,  is  towards  the  unploughed 
land.  The  part  AFDEB,  is  a  perpendicular  plane,  formed  of 
plates  of  iron.  The  surface  of  these  parts,  the  left  side  of  the 
diare,  FCD,  and  of  the  coulter  E,  slioidd  be  in  one  plane,  and 
move  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  draught. 


The  beani  is  that  part  of  the  plough  to  which  the  moving 
power  is  attached.     Upon  the  end  of  the  beam  is  placed  a 
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bridle,  as  it  is  termed  (N,  Figs.  7, 8,  and  9),  to  idiidi  the  point 
of  draught  is  fixed,  and  by  means  of  which  the  line  of  dnui^t 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  moved  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left  as  may  be  required.  The  bridle  is  moveable  lound 
a  bolt  passing  through  the  beam.  The  beam  is  curved  in  its 
form,  in  order  that,  being  more  elevated  above  the  mabuce  of 
the  ground,  it  may  be  less  impeded  by  stubUe  and  other  mat- 
ters u{X)n  the  surface. 

In  the  beam  is  fixed  the  coulter  K,  (Figs.  7, 8,  and  9).  The 
use  of  this  part  being  to  cut  the  sod  from  the  firm  ground,  pre- 
vious  to  its  being  raised  up  and  turned  over,  its  position  is 
inclined  as  in  the  figure,  so  that  it  may  the  better  p^orm  its 
function  as  a  cutting  instrmnent.  The  inclination  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  coulter  to  the  plane  of  the  plough'^s  sole,  may  be  45^ 

The  coulter  being  in  front  of  the  fore  part  or  head  of  the 
plough,  is  first  struck  by  stones  or  other  obstacles  in  the  ground, 
llut  11  stroke  u]X)n  the  coulter  is  less  apt  to  endanger  the  in- 
Mtnunont  tlmn  a  stroke  upon  the  head ;  and  by  its  oblique  posi- 
tlon,  whrn  it  encounters  a  stone  or  other  obstacle,  it  tends  to 
foro(«  it  upwards  out  of  the  ground.  The  right  side  of  the 
coulter  In  welded  with  steel  on  account  of  the  greater  attrition 
to  wliicli  that  jmrt  is  subjected. 

The  nlmre,  Mg.  10,  is  made  to  be  taken  ofi^,  that  it  may  be 
KhuriMMied  wlien  neeesHnry.  It  is  formed  with  a  wing  or  pro- 
JiHliug  (slgti  to  the  right-hand  side,  which  is  laid  with  steel, 
on  mHHiunt  of  (he  friction  to  which  it  is  subject  The  pur- 
iMUH)  of  (he  wing  is  to  cut  the  under  part  of  the  furrow-slice, 
im^vltiui  (t»  l(«  Inking  niiswl  upon  the  mould-  j^  j^^ 

Urnvd,  hv  whieh  nimns  the  oixiration  of  raising 
m\\  iHtveiniug  (lu^  whI  is  better  performed,  and 
^{\\\  lew  w«i»(e  of  InlMJur.  The  wing  may  be 
«^'\eu  iueheM  ntenituivd  A*om  I)  to  A. 

^V\w  nhniv  Im  foiiunl  of  nudleable,  and  the  mould-board  <^ 
^^^U  ^^"^^^  '^''***  ^^^**  |mr(K  iHMnbincd  form  a  curved  surface, 
^^^v>^  U^i^U^^aiiii  «t  the  |Hiiut  of  the  share  I,  Fig.  7,  gradually 
\\*^v*  t\>^w  ihe  h^^'i^outwl  pliuu\  until  it  is  vertical  at  F,  at  whidi 
ksvv\^^v  ^AN^x\l^iyj|lN  %  H  |Hi|HiuUcular  line  would  touch  it  from 


I 
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top  to  bottom.  The  surface  then  continues  to  incline  in  a 
unifbrni  manner  to  the  right-hand  aide,  until,  at  its  extreme 
point  D,  it  inclines  over  to  that  side  at  the  angle  at  which 
the  furrow-slice  is  to  be  laid.  The  whole  right-hand  side  of 
the  plough,  therefore,  as  consisting  of  the  share  and  mould- 
board,  forms  the  curved  surface  of  a  wedge,  which,  from  the 
point  of  the  share  where  it  is  horizontal,  becomes  gradually 
more  and  more  upright,  till  it  is  perpendicular,  and  then  con- 
tinues inclining  by  a  uniform  cur\-e  to  the  right-hand  side,  un- 
til it  has  formed  with  that  side  the  angle  at  which  we  wish  the 
furrow-slice  to  be  laid.  The  wedge  thus  formed  being  insi- 
nuated beneath  the  furrow-slice  and  pushed  forward,  gradually 
raises  it  to  a  perpendicular  position,  and  then,  by  acting  upon 
the  upper  part  of  it,  presses  it  over  into  the  position  in  which 
it  is  to  lie. 

That  we  may  better  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  wedge  wliich 
theplough forms,  let  ABCDEO,  Fig.  ll,representa  wedge, one 
of  whose  sides,  ABCO,  place<l  perpendicularly,  moves  in  the 
line  of  the  plough's  motion,  and  consequently  corresponds  with 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  plough,  and  whose  other  side  EBCD, 
is  Implied  obliquely  to  the  furrow-slice  to  be  moved,  and  whose 
width  behind,  DO,  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  sod  to  be 
tnored,  and  which  we  may  assume  to  be  10  inches.  Such  a 
wedge  moved  forward  in  the  ground  is  calculated  to  move  this 
furrow-slice  to  the  right-hand  side;  but  it  is  not  calculated  to 
raise  it  up  and  turn  it  over.  But  let  the  lower  part  of  this 
wedge  DC  be  supposed  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal 
parts  as  ninety,  then,  beginning  at  the  point  C  corresponding 
with  the  point  of  the  share,  let  all  the  upjier  part  of  the  wedge 
from  the  edge  CD  backwards,  be  supposed  to  be  cut  or  scooped 
■way  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  when  we  measure  the  angle 
which  the  surface  of  this  new  wedge  forms  with  its  base,  we 
shall  find  that  at  the  6rst  equal  part  or  division,  the  inclination 
of  the  surface  to  the  tmse  is  1%  at  the  second  2°,  at  the  fifth  5°, 
at  the  tenth  10°,  and  so  on  to  the  nintieth  at  D,  where  it  is  90°, 
or  perpendicular.  In  this  manner  we  shall  have  formed  a  new 
wedge  EAFCDO,  whose  face  EFCU,  corresponding  with  the 
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right-hand  side  of  the  plough,  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  upright  from  the  point  C  to  the  point  D,  where  it  is 
wholly  upright,  and  so  forms  &  iiniformly-cun-ed  surfate  from 
the  point  to  the  extremity.  A  wedge  thus  formed,  it  is  appa- 
rent, is  calculated  to  raise  the  furrow-slice  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner from  its  horizontal  to  its  perpendicular  position. 
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There  yet  remains,  however,  the  further  operation  of  press- 
ing over  the  furrow-slice  into  the  positiou  in  which  it  is  to  be 
ultimately  laid.  Now  this  we  may  suppose  to  be  effected  by 
lengthening  out  our  wedge  bebind  as  from  E  to  G,  and  conti- 
nuing it  with  a  uniform  curvature  to  the  right-hand  side,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that,  after  having  passed  the  perpendicular  at 
D£,  it  shall  incline  more  and  more  to  that  side,  until  at  its  ter- 
mination at  the  point  G,  it  has  formed  an  angle  with  the  surface 
of  415°.  Id  this  manner,  the  surface  of  the  wedge  will  represent 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  mould-board  and  share,  beginning  at 
a  point,  rising  by  a  gradual  slo]>e  from  the  horizontal  plane  to 
the  vertical  position,  and  then  gradually  inclining  towards  the 
right-hand  side,  until  it  forms  with  that  side  the  angle  re- 
quired to  press  the  sod  into  its  position.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that,  when  the  furrow-slice  has  reached  its  perpendicular 
position  at  D,  it  begins  to  be  turned  upon  a  new  pivot,  bo  that 
there  is  a  slight  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  wedge  at  that 
point ;  and  further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  has 
reached  this  perpendicular  position,  it  must  be  no  further  acted 
upon  by  the  mould-board  below,  for  which  reason  all  the  hinder 
and  lower  part  of  the  wedge  UGH  roust  be  cut  away  in  the 
r  shown  in  the  different  figures  of  the  mould-boards. 
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The  surface  of  tht'  share  and  mould-board  has  been  describ- 
ed as  uniform ;  but  in  practice  it  is  not  to  be  made  entirely 
umform,  on  account  of  tlie  resistance  of  the  earth  being  greater 
at  ct^rtain  parts  of  the  ascent  of  the  furrow-shce  than  at  others. 
Thus,  towards  the  point  of  the  share,  the  resiRtance  to  be  over- 
come is  great«'  than  at  tlie  extremity  of  tlie  mould-board,  and 
therefore  the  wedge  is  made  more  acute  at  that  part  than  behind. 

A  curved  surface,  such  as  has  heen  described,  may  he  form- 
ed bjr  TMious  means.  These,  however,  need  not  lie  here  de- 
scribed; neither  is  it  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  the  sevi^ral 
oonections  to  be  made  on  tJie  form  of  tlie  parts.  The  na- 
ture of  the  curved  surface  will  now  be  underatixKl ;  or  should 
any  ubecunty  exist  in  the  description  given,  it  will  l>e  removed 
vU  examining  the  implement  itself.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  surface  of  the  wedge  described  is  resolvable  into  two 
planes,  one  of  which  acts  in  elevating  the  sod,  and  the  other  in 
moring  it  to  a  side,  and  that  the  general  effect  is  to  raise  the 
Kxl,  press  it  to  a  side,  and  turn  it  over. 

The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mould-board  may  be  15 
tir  16  inches,  being  that  height  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
Ihe  loose  earth  from  being  thrown  over  it  when  tlie  plough 
is  at  work-  The  wiilih  of  tlie  plough  below,  measured  from 
thf  left4iand  side  to  the  poinl  of  the  inould-board  F,  Fig.  7, 
vberc  it  is  begun  to  be  cut  away,  and  where  its  surface  is  per- 
peitdicular,  should  be  just  equal  to  the  width  of  the  sod,  and 
which  it  has  been  stated  may  be  assumed  to  be  10  niches.  The 
iovta  part  of  the  plough  from  the  point  of  the  share  C  to  tlie 
bed  B,  Fig.  9,  should  be  of  that  length  which  is  sufficient  to 
give  steadiness  to  the  motion  of  the  instrument,  and  need  in  no 
ca^  exceed  36  inches.  It  is  the  error  in  rude  ploughs  that 
tbete  parts  are  formed  unnecessarily  large,  and  especially  the 
width  below,  by  which  means  the  resistance  is  uselessly  in- 
creased. 

All  essential  property  of  the  plough  is,  that  it  shall  move  in 
the  earth  with  a  steady  motion ;  and  the  giving  to  it  the  form 
and  combination  of  parts  necessary  for  that  purpose  is  one  of 
the  main  difficulties  attending  its  construction. 
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Were  it  ascertained  by  experiment  on  tbe  plough  when  at 
work,  at  a  given  depth  of  furrow,  and  in  soil  of  a  given  texture, 
that  a  cord  attached  to  any  point  A,  Fig.  12,  and  drawn  in  the 
oblique  direction  AB,  would  so  pull  forward  the  plough,  that 
it  should  press  uniformly  upon  the  earth  at  all  points,  from  C 
to  D,  so  that  the  share  should  neither  tend  to  point  upwards 
nor  downwards,  but  should  move  horizontally  forward,  then  it 
is  to  some  part  of  this  line  that  the  moving  power  should  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  further,  it  is  known  from  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  it  matters  not,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  force  exerted,  to 
what  precise  part  of  this  line  the  power  is  applied.  Now, 
without  entering  into  any  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  line  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  in  a  well-made  plough,  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples pointed  out,  this  line,  drawn  from  the  usual  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  draught  on  the  collars  of  the  working  cattle, 
will  intersect  the  sole  of  the  plough  at  E,  a  little  bdiind  the 
setting  on  of  the  share,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  plane  of 
the  left  side  of  the  instrument. 

Now,  knowing  the  height  at  which  the  point  of  draught  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  the  working  cattle,  let  us 
suppose  4  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  share  at 
which  the  animals  of  draught  can  be  conveniently  yoked,  let 
us  suppose  13  feet,  then  laying  off  DF  12  feet,  and  FB  4  feet, 
and  drawing  BE ;  it  follows  that  the  point  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  to  which  the  draught  is  attached,  may  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  line  BE.  So  that  whatever  be  the  length  which  we 
shall  give  to  the  beam,  the  line  in  question  will  denote  the  end 
of  it,  or  the  point  to  which  the  draught  is  to  be  attached. 


Fig.  12. 
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Btrt  the  angle  which  the  line  EB  forms  wiih  tlie  surface, 
i»  not,  as  can  be  shown,  constant,  but  varies  with  the  depth 
ploughed,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  soil.  That  the  instru- 
ment may  suit  itself  to  these  variations,  as  well  as  that  any  de- 
fects in  the  form  of  its  parts  may  be  counteracted,  and  that  the 
line  of  draught  may  be  placed  in  that  position  which  is  re- 
quired to  pull  forward  the  plough,  without  there  being  any 
tendpncy  in  the  share  to  sink  into  the  ground  or  rise  out  of  it, 
the  bridle  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  elevate  or 
depress  the  line  of  draught,  as  may  be  required.  Should  the 
plough,  for  example,  tend  to  go  deeper  into  the  earth,  the  line 
of  draught  is  to  be  lowered  by  means  of  the  bridle,  so  that  it 
&hall  form  a  greater  angle  BGP ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  counteract  the  tendency  winch  the  plough  has  to  go  deeper. 
The  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  shortening  the  traces 
by  which  the  horses  are  attached  to  the  draught,  and  thus  in- 
creasiilg  the  angle.  In  like  manner,  by  means  of  the  bridle, 
the  point  of  draught  can  be  shifted  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
If  the  point  of  the  share  tends  to  turn  to  the  left  hand  into  the 
firm  ground,  the  line  of  draught  is  shifted  more  to  the  left, 
and  if  to  the  right  hand,  it  is  shifted  more  to  the  right.  This 
adjusting  of  the  plough's  motion  is  easy,  and  is  performed  by 
the  ploughman,  until  he  feels  that  the  plough  continues  to 
rtnmjmr,  to  use  his  own  technical  language;  that  is,  until 
he  feels,  which  he  does  at  once,  that  it  continues  to  move  ho- 
rizontally forward,  without  any  tendency  to  turn  to  the  right 
or  left,  or  to  rise  from  the  earth  or  to  sink  into  it.  A  well- 
constructed  plough  of  this  kind,  therefore,  needs  no  wheels  or 
other  devices  to  steady  its  motion ;  the  effect  being  produced  by 
niCTsly  altering  the  direction  of  the  line  of  draught. 

The  undoubted  honour  of  having  perfected  this  species  of 
plough  belongs  to  James  Small,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
Scotland,  who,  by  observing  the  defects  of  the  ancient  ploughs, 
succeeded  in  forming  an  instrument  which  may  be  used  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  which  has  added  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  hia  native  coiuitry.     A  treatise  by  him  remains  to 
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show  the  steps  by  which  be  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  on  which  a  plough  should  be  constructed.  His  ma- 
chine is  alike  efficient  and  simple.  In  the  countries  where  it 
is  used  it  is  drawn  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  performing,  by  easy  labour  to  the  animals  of  draught, 
almost  every  species  of  tillage  which  the  plough  is  required  to 
perform*. 

Although  the  animal  of  draught  employed  in  this  species  of 
plough  is  the  horse,  as  being  better  suited  than  the  ox  to  the 
variety  of  labours  in  which  the  husbandman  of  this  country 
employs  his  working-cattle,  and  to  the  despatch  which  he  deems 
essential  in  all  his  operations,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
horse  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ox  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
cases.  In  many  countries  the  ox  may  still,  on  account  of  his 
more  easy  means  of  support  and  other  qualities,  be  advanta- 
geously used.  But  whether  the  ex  or  the  horse  be  emjdoyed 
it  matters  not,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  sim- 
ple and  efficient  machine  which  has  been  described.  It  is 
equally  suited  to  either  species  of  draught,  and  only  requires 
that  the  height  of  the  beam  shall  be  varied  a  little  to  suit 
the  animals  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  yoke.  When  horses  are  used,  they  are  attached 
by  an  apparatus  of  swing-trees,  as  in  Fig.  18,  to  the  bridle 
at  the  beam  by  a  hook  at  A.  These  swing-trees  being  con- 
nected together,  each  horse  pulls  against  the  collar  of  his  fel- 
low, so  that  each  must  exert  an  equal  force  in  pulling.  They 
are  attached  by  chains  or  traces,  C  C,  to  their  respective  swing- 
trees. 


*  A  deacription  of  the  plough  of  Small,  with  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  construction,  was  communicated  bj  me  to  the  Conseil  Royal 
d* Agriculture  de  France,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  In  this  Journal,  which  I  for  some  time  edited,  there 
are  likewise  descriptions  by  me  of  the  harrow,  and  other  machines,  with  pa- 
pers on  various  suljects  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  of  parts  of  which 
I  shall  In  some  cases  avail  myself  in  the  sequel. 


The  chains  or  traces  by  which  the  horses  are  yoked,  are  fixed 
lo  hooks  on  the  collar  as  at  A,  Fig.  14<.  The  traces  are  prevent- 
ed from  falling  down  by  a.  broad  belt  of  Icatlier  B,  fastened  to 
the  traces,  and  passing  over  the  back  of  each  horse.  Each 
horse  has  a  snaffleLbridle  C,  and  a  cord  is  attached  to  the 
ianer  ring  of  each  bridle,  and  to  the  trace  of  the  opposite 
bc»-se,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  horses  together,  A  long 
rein  is  attached  to  the  outer  ring  of  each  bridle,  D  D,  and 
looped  to  each  handle  of  the  plough.  With  these,  assisted 
by  the  vdce,  the  ploughman  directs  the  horses,  and  uses  the 
rata  instead  of  a  whip,  when  necessary,  to  urge  the  animals 
forward. 


Resting  between  tlie  handles  of  the  plough  is  a  little  spade 
with  a  long  handle,  with  which  the  ploughman  removes  any  mud 
that  may  be  collected  on  the  moiikUboavd,  or  any  substance  that 
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may  be  collected  between  the  beam  and  the  coulter,  or  between 
the  beam  and  the  forepart  of  the  mould-board. 

Fiff.  10. 


The  manner  of  ploughing  a  given  piece  of  ground,  as  a  field 
or  a  ridge,  will  be  described  under  the  head  Simple  Opera- 
tions of  Tillage. 

2.  Thb  Harrow, 

This  instrument  succeeds  to  the  plough  in  the  order  of  de- 
scription, and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable.  It  consists  of 
a  frame  of  wood  or  iron,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  teeth 
are  fixed,  which  are  pressed  into  the  ground  by  their  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  frame.  The  instrument  is  intended  to 
pulverize  the  ground  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  plough, 
to  disengage  from  it  the  roots  and  other  substances  which  it 
may  contain,  and  to  cover  the  seeds  of  com  and  other  cultivat- 
ed plants. 

The  harrow  is  greatly  more  simple  in  its  form  than  the  plough. 
It  is  even  an  imperfect  machine  in  any  form  of  which  we  can 
construct  it ;  yet  it  is  of  great  utility  in  tillage,  and  should  re- 
ceive all  those  mechanical  improvements  of  which  its  nature 
will  admit. 

The  harrow  performing  its  operation  by  means  of  a  certain 
number  of  teeth  moved  forward  in  the  ground,  and  pressed 
downwards  by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  frame  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  the  first  questions  that  occur  in  investigating 
the  principles  of  its  construction  are,  the  form  that  should  be 
given  to  those  teeth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
disposed  in  the  surmounting  frame.  Were  it  the  purpose,  in 
harrowing,  solely  to  drag  up  the  roots  of  plants  and  other  sub- 
stances from  the  ground,  the  best  form,  perhaps,  that  could  be 
given  to  the  teeth  would  be  that  of  a  thin  wedge,  tapering  to 
the  point,  like  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  and,  like  it,  inclin- 
ing forward.     But  although  this  construction  might  be  the 
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best  calculated  for  tearing  up  roots  and  other  eiibatajices  Ite- 
neath  the  surface,  it  would  not  be  so  well  fitted  for  covering 
a«ds  and  for  breaking  and  pulverizing  the  grouud,  as  when 
■  broader  surface  was  presented  to  the  earth,  and  a  greater 
movement  given  to  its  particles.  The  wedge  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  broad  rather  than  thin.  In  order,  therefore, 
U»  adftpt  the  form  of  the  teeth  to  this  purpose, — to  the  strength 
neoeSBMry  to  be  given  to  them,  and  to  the  lateral  or  shaking  mo- 
tiaa  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  passing  over  rough  ground, 
as  weD  as  to  their  forwani  motion, — it  is  conceived  that  the 
best  form  of  them  will  be  when  their  horizontal  section  is  a 
square,  whose  diagonal  is  moved  forward  in  the  hue  of  the 
harrow's  motion ;  while  they  should  gradually  tai>er  to  a  point, 
the  forepart  being  kept  straight,  as  in  T,  Fig.  16. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  teeth  in  the  frame  of 
the  harrow,  ihey  shoujd  not  be  placed  too  closely  together, 
for  then  they  would  be  too  much  impeded  by  the  obstacles 
(^powd  to  them :  Further,  they  should  be  go  disposed  with 
ri'latioD  to  each  other,  as  that  one  part  of  the  instrument  shall 
uot  be  more  interrupted  than  another :  Again,  their  number 
filiouM  not  be  too  great,  because  then  their  power  to  penetrate 
into  the  ground  will  be  diminished,  unless  the  weight  of  the 
whole  instrument  shall  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree :  And  lastly,  their  length  should  not  be  greater  than  is 
necessary,  because  they  will  not  on  that  account  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  ground,  unless  the  whole  weight  is  also  in- 
creased, and  because  this  increase  of  length  will  give  a  greater 
power  to  the  teeth,  when  encountered  by  obstacles,  to  split  the 
frame  in  which  they  are  fixed. 

The  harrows  represented  in  Fig.  1  fi,  of  which  the  frame  is  of 
wood  and  the  teeth  of  iron,  are  farmed  with  a  regard  to  these 
general  principles.  They  are  connected  together  in  pairs  by 
hinges.  They  consist  each  of  four  bars  of  wood,  AB,  (^D, 
ttc-  whicli  are  joined  together  by  an  equal  number  of  crofto 
bars  of  smaller  dimensions,  mortised  through  them.  The  larger 
bars  may  be  S^  inches  in  width  or  more,  by  3  in  depth,  and  the 
smaller  2^  inches  in  widtii  by  1  in  depth.     Tlie  larger  bars  arc 
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]]laced  oblique  to  the  sinalbr  bars,  and  to  the  liue  of  the  Itar- 
row's  motion,  and  the  teetli  are  inserted  into  them  at  equal  dis- 
tances trom  each  other.  This  inclination  is  made  to  be  such, 
that  perpendiculars  from  each  of  the  teeth  falling  upon  a  line 
LM,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  harrow's  motion,  shall  divide 
the  space  between  each  bar  into  equal  parts,  eo  that  the  various 
teeth,  when  the  instrument  is  moved  forward,  shall  indent  at 
equal  distances  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  which  they  pass. 


Tlie  number  of  teeth  in  each  harrow  is  20,  5  being  in- 
serted in  each  of  the  larger  bars.  When  two  harrows,  there- 
fore, are  employed  together,  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  L 
to  M  is  indented  by  40  teeth,  impressing  the  ground  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  covering  t)ie  space  of  about  9 
feet.  The  teeth  may  project  below  the  under  surface  of  the 
frame  7  or  8  inches,  their  length  somewhat  increasing  from  the 
hindmost  to  the  foremost  rows,  where  the  oblique  position  of 
the  line  of  draught  tends  most  to  elevate  the  harrow.  The 
teeth  are  often  inserted  into  the  frame  with  a  little  inclination 
forward ;  but  this  deviation  from  the  perpendicular,  if  made  at 
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tJ!,  should  be  very  slight,  because  it  renciers  the  harrow  uiore 
apt  lu  be  impeded  by  the  weeds  or  other  substances  collect- 
ed in  ihe  angle  between  them  and  the  frame.  The  teeth  are 
fixed  in  the  bars  by  boring  holes  with  an  auger  of  about 
J  of  ui  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  driving  them  firmly 
tbrough.  The  teeth,  wlien  thus  driven  into  the  bars,  will  !>e 
retained  with  sufficient  firmness.  The  best  of  the  common 
kind*  of  wood  for  the  larger  bars,  as  being  the  least  liable  to 
split,  is  elm,  birdi,  or  ash,  and  for  the  cross-bars  ash. 

The  iron  rods  which  terminate  in  the  hinges,  O,  O,  may  pass 
through  the  framework  to  give  it  greater  strength.  These 
rods  fcwp  the  harrows  at  the  distance  required,  and  the  hinges 
admit  of  either  harrow  rising  or  falling  according  to  the  ine- 
qualilies  of  the  surface.  When  thus  joined,  the  harrows  are 
drawn  by  two  horses  guided  by  reins,  the  driver  walking  be- 
hind so  as  to  be  prepared  lo  lift  up  either  harrow  when  choked 
by  weeds,  or  otherwise  interrupted. 

The  method  of  attaching  the  animals  of  draught  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  apparatus  of  swing-trees  shown  in  the  figure,  by 
means  of  which  each  animal  must  exert  an  equal  force  in  pull- 
ing. There  are  plates  of  iron,  N,  N,  passing  through  the  left- 
hand  bars  of  each  harrow.  These  plates  have  a  few  holes  in 
them,  so  that  the  line  of  draught  may  be  shifted  to  the  right 
or  left  as  may  be  required.  The  staple  P  upon  the  swing-tree 
RR  bring  the  point  to  which  the  moving  power  of  the  harrow 
u  attached,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  its  proper  position. 

Were  a  perpendicular  to  be  let  fall  from  the  staple  P  upon 
tile  line  LM,  the  point  of  intersection  would  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  entire  breadth  covered  by  the  harrows,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  teeth  would  be  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  traction,  and 
this  would  seem  to  in<Hcate  the  position  of  the  staple  P.  But 
the  larger  bars  being  placed  oblique  to  the  hnc  of  the  harrow's 
motion,  when  any  obstacle  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  strikes  one  of  these  bars,  it  tends  to  press  it  to  the  right- 
1  hand  side.     And  as  there  are  8  bars  of  this  kind,  and  these  of 

^L     coasJUerahle  length,  it  will  appear  that,  in  ground  where  there 
^M     »  any  great  unevenness  of  surface,  there  will  be  a  constant  sue- 
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cvtisiou  of  strokes,  forming  a  strong  lateral  pressure  on  the  left 
aidk^  of  the  several  bars.     But  the  staple  P  being  nearly  fixed 
ill  itK  potdtioQ,  while  the  harrows  may  be  moved  round,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  lateral  pressure  is  to  turn  the  whole  harrows  on  P 
aK  a  pivot  fruiu  left  to  right.     In  practice,  accordingly,  there  is 
fbuud  U>  be  a  constant  tendency  in  the  harrows  of  this  con- 
sitrvKtiou  U>  swing  around  from  left  to  right,  and  this  often  to 
S4>  givat  a  iiegree  in  very  rough  ground,  as  to  place  the  larger 
b«urti  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion,  thus  causing  all  the  teeth  in 
the  itauH'  bar  to  follow  in  the  same  track.     Hence  the  point  P 
v^ht  iu>t  to  Ih*  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  space  covered  by 
()w  hHrrimt^  but  placed  somewhat  to  the  left  hand,  in  order 
^Kai  m»  grtuit  a  number  of  teeth  may  be  placed  on  the  right  side 
vxf  iho  lino  iJ  traction  as  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  har- 
IXiw*  ti>  turn  from  left  to  right.     But  further,  the  position  of 
(^  U  iviit  iUed,  but  must  vary  with  the  roughness  of  the  surface 
\%\\^'  whU^h  ttii)  harrows  are  dragged.    Hence  not  only  must  the 
iilH)Jo  V  b(i  placed  somewhat  to  the  left  hand,  but  there  must 
(iM  llu«  |Niwtir  of  moving  it  more  or  less  towards  the  left  hand, 
a^HHMHliiig  to  tlie  roughness  of  the  surface  passed  over.    This  is 
v4IW(M4l  Uy  the  iron  plates,  with  holes,  of  which  mention  has 
\w^\  llimit),  and  by  u)eans  of  which  the  driver  can  readily  shift 
\\w  IIm^  <>f  (IrauglU  more  or  less  to  the  left  hand,  as  may  be  re- 

A  HiKH^ii^N  of  harrow  was  formerly  much  in  use,  and  is  still 
|\'^HI\UMlUy  iMUployed,  of  much  greater  weight  and  dimensions 
\\\^\\  tho  oriliimry  Icinds,  each  single  harrow  being  drawn  by 
\Ki\\  lMM'm««.  ThoHe  larger  harrows  were  termed  Breaks.  They 
\\\W  IuUmuIihI  to  till  the  stronger  clays,  at  a  time  when  they 
\V\^^^^  t^Ht  hMinl  to  be  impressed  by  the  teeth  of  the  common 
\VHVV^*^  *rhiiv  wm»  differences  in  the  form  of  these  instru- 
^H^\U  Oi^o  nii^thod  of  their  construction  is  represented  in 
l«^\||s  Ui  iw  Sx\\M\  there  are  five  large  bars,  and  twenty-five 
^^'0\«  HU\i  whmv  tilt"  line  of  draught  is  so  attached  as  that  the 
HviK  i^mU  ilU|HV«*i  the  ground  at  equal  distances. 


I 


Tlie  heavy  harrows  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  he  said  to 
be  indispensahle,  even  on  the  most  stuhbom  clays,  since,  at 
tboee  times  when  the  lighter  harrows  are  unahle  to  operate, 
other  instruments  may  be  employed. 

SometJmes  a  light  kind  of  harrow,  with  a  greater  number  of 
teeth,  is  used  for  covering  the  smaller  seeds,  as  those  of  clovers 
and  the  grasses.  These  light  harrows  do  this  species  of  work 
better  than  the  common  kinds,  and  hence  many  farmers  have 
one  or  more  pairs  of  them,  for  the  specific  jmrpose  of  covering 
the  smaller  seeds. 

To  prevent  injury  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
land  in  a  very  wet  state,  several  harrows  may  be  attached  to- 
gether, and  the  horses  made  to  walk  in  the  open  furrows  of  the 
ridges,  to  be  afterwards  described.  These  harrows  may  be  at- 
tached to  an  axle,  mounted  on  wheels,  stretching  the  breadth 
of  the  ridge.     But  the  same  purpose  may  be  more  «mp\'j  e?- 
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fected  by  merely  attaching  the  harrows  to  a  beam  of  wood  of  a 
length  sufficient  to  stretch  across  the  ridge,  in  which  case  the 
two  middle  harrows  may  be  connected  together  by  hinges,  in 
the  usual  manner,  while,  to  keep  the  outer  ones  at  the  distance 
required,  each  of  thoni  may  be  attached  to  the  cross  beam,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 


The  harrow  has  been  berc  described  as  formed  of  wood,  with 
teeth  of  iron.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  formed  of  malle- 
able iron.  The  advantages  of  the  iron  harrow  are,  that  it  is 
more  durable,  and  that  a  smaller  surface  being  exposed  to  the 
resistance  of  obstacles  on  the  ground,  it  is  not  so  much  resisted 
as  when  the  frame-work  is  of  wood.  On  this  account,  it  does 
somewhat  more  work  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  The  follow- 
ing figure  represents  the  harrow  as  formed  of  iron. 


THE  ORUBBEK, 


.  The  Grubbeb. 
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The  uses  of  the  harrow,  it  has  been  seen,  are  to  pulverize 
the  ground  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  plough, 
to  disengage  from  it  the  roots  uf  plants  and  other  subatanceK 
which  it  may  contain,  and  to  cover  the  seeds  which  are  sown 
upon  the  surface. 

The  harrow,  however,  performs  imperfectly  a  part  of  these 
operations.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  penetrate  into  the  ground, 
and  drag  up  the  roots  of  plants  beneath  the  surface.  The 
teeth  being  forced  down  solely  by  their  own  weight  and  tliat  of 
the  frame  in  which  they  are  fixed,  which  is  not  considerable, 
ibej  are  ill  fitted  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  ground,  and 
they  are  easily  thrown  out  of  it  by  the  obstacles  which  they  en- 
counter. In  soil  which  is  in  any  degree  tenacious,  therefore, 
the  inipreasion  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  is  often  seen  to 
be  very  slight.  Were  the  teeth,  as  was  before  observed,  formed 
like  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  and  set  in  the  same  position,  they 
would  better  insinuate  themselves  into  the  ground,  and  be  some- 
what  less  liable  to  be  forced  out  of  it.  But  the  harrow,  from  its 
nature,  could  only  admit  of  this  constrnction  in  a  very  limited 
degree;  for,  were  the  teeth  to  form  a  sharp  angle  with  the 
frame-work  in  which  they  were  set,  the  roots  and  other  sub- 
stances disengaged  from  the  ground  would  be  collected  at  the 
angles,  and  would  thus  be  carried  along  with  the  harrow  anil 
impede  its  progress ;  while  the  difficulty  would  be  increased  of 
freeing  the  teeth  from  the  substances  collected. 

To  obviate  these  defects  of  the  harrow,  instruments  have 
been  emploryed,  which,  from  their  weight  and  construction, 
are  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  soil,  and  maintain  their 
postion  at  the  depth  required.  They  are  termed  Grubbers, 
Cultivators,  Extirpators,  &c.  They  are  of  greatly  more  recent 
introduction  into  agriculture  than  the  plough  and  the  harrow. 

One  of  this  class  of  instruments,  termed  Finlaison^s  Harrow, 
froim  the  name  of  its  inventor  Mr  John  Finlaison,  has  been 
found  to  be  an  efficient  machine.     It  is  made  wholly  of  iron. 
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It  consists  of  two  parallel  sides  AA,  with  two  sets,  or  pairs,  of 
cross-bars,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Into  the  hiiKlmcist  of  these 
sets  are  inserted  five  curved  teeth  or  prongs,  and  into  the  fijre- 
most  four  prongs.  A  little  before  the  foremost  prongs,  the 
sides  begin  to  converge  so  as  to  meet  at  B,  where  they  are  at- 
tached by  a  bolt  to  the  long  handle  C,  fixed  to  which,  by  a  con- 
necting bar,  is  the  wheel  D,  which  runs  upon  the  surface.  Be- 
hind is  a  species  of  spring  E,  consisting  of  two  elastic  rods  with 
openings,  and  supported  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  handle,  which  is  retained  in  its  place  in  the  openings  of 
the  spring,  may  be  forced  up  and  down  by  pressing  it ;  and  as 
the  handle  and  the  fore  wheel  are  joined  together,  by  nuRing 
the  handle  the  fore  wheel  will  be  raised  also,  and  the  prongs  al- 
lowed to  go  deeper  into  the  ground.  When  the  handle  is  at  the 
lowest  opening  in  the  spring,  the  foremost  prongs  are  lifted  out 
of  the  ground;  and  in  proportion  as  the  handle  is  pressed  up  into 
each  successive  opening,  the  prongs  descend,  until  the  handle  is 
at  the  topmost  opening,  when  they  will  be  between  eight  and  nine 
inches  in  the  ground,  which  is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  is 
necessary  to  set  them.  The  axles  of  the  two  hindmost  wheels 
may,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  attached  to  the  side  bar,  be  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  and  thus  the  hinder  prongs  made  to  corres- 
pond in  the  depth  at  which  they  are  set  M-ith  the  foremost. 


The  entire  space  covered  by  the  prongs  of  this  machine  is 
5  feet  i  inclieK.     The  length  of  each  prong  is  29  inches  ;  and 
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tl»e  ««ig)it  of  the  whole  instniment  is  about  486  lb.  On  stiff 
cinvR,  or  on  soils  not  loosened  by  previous  ploughing,  four  horses 
are  required  to  work  the  machine  ;  and  in  ordinary  cases,  with 
tolerably  light  land,  three  horses.  There  is  also  a  smaller  and 
lighter  fonn  of  the  instrument  with  seven  prongs,  which  coTcrs 
a  span-  of  four  feet.  This,  on  heavy  land,  requires  three  horses, 
and  oil  light  land  two  horses,  to  work  it 

Another  instrument  of  this  class  is  Kirkwood's  Grubber. 
This  is  formed  wholly  of  iron,  and  consistB  of  a  frame-work  as 
sbovn  in  Figs,  21  and  22,  in  which  are  iixed  seven  prongs  or 
,  K>  placed  as  to  move  at  equal  distances  frora  each 


The  friime-work,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  upon  three  wheels. 
The  handles  AA  move  upon  the  axle  of  the  two  hindmost 
irheel«,  and  they  are  extended  forward  to  a  cross-bar  at  C, 
which  forms  part  of  the  frame  in  which  the  coulters  are  fixed. 
The  handles  when  moved  act  as  levers,  of  which  the  fulcrum 
is  the  axle  of  the  two  hindmost  wheels.  By  depressing  the 
handleft,  they  raise  the  cross  bar  at  C,  with  which  they  are 
camwrted,  and  consequently  the  hinder  part  of  the  frame  in 
which  tJie  coulters  are  fixed.  Further,  tlie  handles  are  con- 
ittctcd  by  means  of  rods  DD  with  the  fore-wheel  E.  The  same 
depression  of  the  handles,  therefore,  which  elevates  the  hinder 
part  of  the  frame-work,  draws  back  the  connecting-rods,  and, 
acting  upon  the  fore-wheel  E,  depresses  it,  which  is  equivalent 
'  lu  raising  the  fore  part  of  the  frame-work.  A  depression  of  the 
^L  handles,  therefore,  raises,  at  the  same  time,  the  hind  part  of  the 
^B    frame-vork  by  acting  upon  the  bar  at  C,  and  the  fore  part  of 

I in. 
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.itiebiiMl»'r9^0i^'  l'R£PAAATORY  TILLAGE. 

.*««ah  •>>  <Mtfuig  upon  the  wheel  £.     Thus,  an  eleva- 

oi  ttttt  huidles  elevates  or  depresses  the  whole 

cuitfiquently  causes  the  coulters  to  move  at  a 

uMiMa  ia  the  ground.     By  means  of  a  simple 

^  ij^  UM  ciNUiecting.rod  D  is  fixed  in  its  positian, 

,^^  .  4iM^  iM  ^iyiwt  fnyue  is  kept  at  the  elevation  required. 

h^  ^^a»u  > 4  'UK  Imudles  and  connecting-rods  will  be  further 

^^^^^  4.  :*>|^  ^  >«Jbich  represents  a  section  of  the  machine,  the 

^j^^  '"fri-  >4^Miii^  the  diange  of  position  produced  by  the 

Fig.  tt  ^y3^^ 


N^  vUrtMv«i4^^  the  handles  sufficiently,  the  whole  coulters 
*H^*  \  ^^vl  ^^*^  ^^  ^'^  ground  when  the  machine  is  turned 
XX  «JK  ^W  ^4*  vklgi^fi*  when  it  is  moved  from  one  field  to  another, 
X  '^-Vi^  -^  c*KVuat\w  griHit  obalades  in  the  ground,  as  stones. 
I IV  ^wMiKHMt  vxHiUont  lieiug  fixed  in  their  places  by  keys  or 
H^N^^^  vlK>  WH\\  be  rtwoved,  or  set  at  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
.^^v^xi.M'^  ^  ^'^  iK^h  at  which  the  ground  is  to  be  tilled. 

V*^^  -AN/^v  vWviwJ  by  the  coulters  is  4  feet  4  inches ;  the 
^ NV%¥ii>^  MV  14^  ttwhe»  long  below  the  bars,  9,  inches  broad, 
^^^  \tKH4i  \  ^^  *»^  i^^*^^  thick.  The  diameter  of  the  hindmost 
^.K\^x  »x  *t  lUviw*;  mui  the  weight  of  the  whole  machine  is 

V  ^v<^  ^^^^^^KHift  iiwtrument  of  the  same  class  is  the  inven- 

si  .s  M*  WUkHN    Im  this,  as  in  the  one  described,  the  frame- 

Hxs,«<  Nik  »^M^>^^  ^^  ^'  i^ovated  or  depressed  by  means  of  handles, 

V..V  x^Kii.  x;k^  v\h»»K^  Hit*  made  to  be  Ufted  entirely  out  of  the 

vxx..^»  ^^^  *^^vvv>  «^^*  '*  ^^'  *^  ^^P^*^  required. 

I  >K  a^%%vnJvk^^  ^^  thin  class  of  instruments  into  tillage  must 
V  s^^v*>i  M  ^w^cW  and  important.    When  land  is  fuU  of 


I 
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rooUweeds,  the  repeatol  operation  of  the  plough,  the  harrow, 
and  the  roller,  is  resorted  to  for  tilling  and  cleaning  it.  In  these 
i  the  grubber  is  a  useful  assistant,  and  may  frequently  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  one  or  more  ploughinga.  Under  cer- 
tain other  circumstances  it  may  also  beneficially  supersede  the 
plough.  Thus,  in  very  warm  weather,  certain  stiff  soils  are 
frequently  rendered  hard  and  compresse^l  by  being  turned  over 
by  the  plough  and  exposed  to  the  parching  influence  of  the 
sun.  In  such  cases,  the  stirring  of  the  soil  may  often  be  per- 
fonned  by  the  grubber  alone,  without  the  necessity  of  turning 
ova-  the  seal. 

In  comparing  the  grubber  as  now  described  with  the  plough, 
with  respect  to  economy  of  labour,  it  will  go  over  five  or  six 
times  more  ground  in  the  same  time  ;  and  to  this  extent  there 
will  be  a  saving  by  the  use  of  it  when  it  can  be  substituted  for 
the  plough. 

The  grubber  can  be  made  to  go  to  any  depth  which  may  be 
required,  and  thus  the  soil  can  be  either  stirred  to  the  depth  at 
which  it  had  been  originally  ploughed,  or  to  such  lesser  depth 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  harrow,  which  we  cannot  regulate  in  this  manner. 
The  employment  of  the  grubber,  however,  does  not  supersede 
that  of  the  harrow  in  the  pulverization  of  the  ground  and  dis- 
engaging of  the  roots  of  weeds.  The  harrow  is  still  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  grubber,  and  especially  for  collecting 
ioto  heaps  the  roots  of  the  plants  brought  to  the  surface. 


4.  The  Rojj.es. 

Thb  Roller  is  an  instrument  intended  either  to  smooth  and 
consolidate  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  pulverize  the  clods 
of  earth  turned  up  by  the  action  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow. 

The  roller  chiefly  employed  is  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood, 
or  a  hollow  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  surmounted  by  a  strong  frame- 
vork  of  wood,  in  the  shafts  of  which  is  yoked  one  of  the  aninials 
of  draught.  The  other  animal,  when  two  arc  employed,  is  at- 
tached by  chains  to  the  shafts,  and  moves  in  a  line  before.    The 


v.,      i  :'ni'  niller  may  be  5  feet,  and 

-i  -i.>!i[itiiti()n  of  casUiroii  for  wootl 

■'i    ^.^>llstrllctioIl  of  this  niacliine, 

.,;H!,'iIity  of  thu  inatmal,  and  he- 

^  .\.'i  than  the  woocl  to  collect  mini 


..4  Vu^  roller,  the  cylimlcr  is  dividetl 
.  i.-i'ft  s"  that  each  part  may  revolve 
,  v>  is  to  diminish  the  Inlwiir  of  the 
i-  ujMiii  the  frame  is  iiwd  a  large 
>,i.>v-.  (o  im-reuse  the  weight.  The 
, , ,  ( .  will  best  be  increased  by  adding 

i-i  'he  julding  to  the  weiglit  of  tlie 
^.1  ■!!  the  «ay  in  which  it  is  most  con- 
,.  ■.■.uiielv,  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  siir- 
1^  vmil^  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
4i,v  tmi  heavy,  the  weight  l>eing  al- 
,  vi  iiddiiioii  to  tlie  weight  of  the  cy- 

;  .hi*  machine,  il  is  important  to  know 
i,s;e  of  small  diameter  be  the  most  ef- 


,.(>iiinii  MTV  geiier: 


idiv  entertained  bv  the 
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makers  of  the  instrument,  the  roller  with  the  loi^r,  ia  aiipe- 
rior  to  that  with  the  smaller,  cylinder.  It  is  conceived  that 
it  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  fomi 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  machine,  that  comparing  tt^thcr 
two  rollers  with  cylinders  of  unequal  diameter,  that  with  the 
larger  cylinder  will  be  more  efficacious  than  that  with  the 
smaller  cylinder,  because  a  greater  weight  can  be  brought  by 
the  exertion  of  the  same  force  to  act  \ipon  the  ground. 

The  manner  of  using  the  roller,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
lo  be  employed,  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

The  weight  of  the  roller  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
aol  upon  which  it  is  to  act.  On  farms  of  stiff  clays  it  may  be 
from  16  to  SO  cwL,  and  on  the  Lighter  class  of  soils  a  weight  of 
13  cwt.  is  sufficient. 

The  cast-iron  roller  is  subject  to  be  broken  when  dragged 
along  a  hard  road,  to  obviate  which  may  be  employed  a.  low 
e  on  wheels,  on  which  the  roller  is  then  to  be  put. 


V.  MACHINES  VOR  SOWING, 

I.  Macbixks  fob  Sotf/iia  Cons  in  Hous. 

The  seeds  of  the  diiFerent  kinds  of  com  may  be  sown,  either 
by  bring  scattered  irregularly  ujwn  the  surface,  or  by  being 
deposited  in  rows  at  given  distances  from  each  other,     The 
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first  method  may  be  done  by  the  hand,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered from  a  basket,  or  from  a  sheet  slung  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  workman. 

When  seeds  are  scattered  upon  the  surface,  which  is  termed 
sowing  broadcast,  they  fall  upon  it  irregularly.  They  cannot 
be  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  but  nevertheless, 
if  the  operation  be  performed  well,  the  inequality  of  distance 
between  individual  seeds  is  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  the  ge> 
neral  result,  and  the  average  distance  is  sufficiently  preserved 
thus : 


WJ 


For  the  purpose,  however,  of  allowing  the  ground  to  be  tilled, 
and  weeds  to  be  destroyed  during  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the 
seeds  are  frequently  sown  in  rows,  at  given  distances  from  each 
other,  as  9, 10,  or  12  inches. 

.   "I"  .    « 


In  this  case  there  is  an  interval  between  the  rows  of  seeds, 
which,  until  the  plants  shall  have  spread  their  leaves  and  stems 
over  it,  may  be  tilled  by  hoes  or  other  means.  The  sowing  of 
seeds  in  this  manner  is  termed  the  row  or  drill  system,  and 
different  kinds  of  instruments  are  employed  for  sowing,  accord- 
ing as  the  seeds  may  be  those  of  cereal  grasses,  as  wheat ;  of 
certain  leguminous  plants,  as  the  bean ;  or  of  smaller  seeds,  as 
the  turnip. 

Various  modes  of  construction  have  been  adopted  for  this 
class  of  machines.    Generally,  a  frame- work  is  placed  upon  two 
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wheels,  and  upon  this  is  an  obluiig  box  for  containing  tlie  seeds. 
From  the  axle  of  the  wheels  motion  is  communicated  to  a  spin- 
die  or  ftxle,  which  passes  horizontally  through  the  lower  part 
uf  the  box,  and  upon  this  axle  may  be  fixed,  at  the  distances 
required,  a  series  of  grooved  or  fluted  cylinders. 


There  are  apertures  formed  near  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
as  each  cylinder  revolves  amongst  the  seeds,  a  certain  portion 
of  than  is  collected  in  the  grooves  at  each  revolution,  and  is 
carried  round  in  the  grooves  and  falls  through  these  apertures. 
By  making  the  grooves  larger  or  smaller,  so  as  to  contain  a 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  seeds,  or  by  making  the  apertures 
of  the  seed-box  larger  or  smaller,  so  as  to  allow  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  seeds  to  pass  through,  the  machine  can  be 
made  to  sow  the  seeds  more  or  less  thick,  as  may  be  required. 

The  seeds,  after  passing  through  the  apertiures,  fall  into  tubes 
or  funnels,  through  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  ground. 
Immediately  before  the  lower  part  of  each  fimnel  is  a  shaqi 
botlow  coulter  of  iron,  which  encloses  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube,  and  makes  a  rut  in  the  ground  into  which  the  seeds  ftdl. 
By  these  means  they  are  sown  in  the  quantity  required  and  at 
the  depth  to  which  we  choose  to  set  the  coulters. 

To  allow  tlie  rows  to  be  at  larger  or  smaller  intervals,  the 
cylinders  are  generally  moveable  upon  the  spindle,  so  as  that 
they  may  be  set  at  any  distance  required,  as  9,  10,  1^,  or  more 
inches.     The  coulters  are  made  to  move  at  the  depth  reqidred, 

I  to  be  lifted  up  along  with  the  tubes  or  funnels  when  neces- 
sary, as  at  the  turning  at  the  end  of  ridges,  the  encountering 
of  obstacles,  and  the  like. 

Sometimes  the  axle,  instead  of  having  cylinders  upon  it  with 
groove*,  has  a  series  of  small  pinions  or  teeth. 


Or,  in  place  of  the  teeth,  there  is  employed  a  series  of  stiff 
bruEhes.     The  teetli  or  brushes  revolve  in  tlic  same  manner  as 
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ikf  dBttd  crtiiKieTs.  and.  by  keeping  the  seeds  in  modon,  cause 
cftesft  to  tin  through  the  little  apertures  or  holes  near  the  hot- 
QWi  c«  tie  Ivx.     The  holes  are  made  to  be  enlarged  or  dimi- 
ttssbAi  br  rseizs  of  a  sliding  iron  phite,  jdaced  upon  them, 
wiii  iz  cu-iil  ii^aiber  oi  snnilar  holes  with  those  of  the  iron- 
pLiSf.      \Vi«i  r^  hcfe*  of  the  seed4)ox  and  the  iron-plate 
cvc^jmuL  r^ii:  i&.  when  ther  are  placed  exactly  one  upon  the 
ccter*  rse  bcie*  dmxigh  which  the  seeds  drop  are  of  their 
iiq?f*sc  kjtf.     Bvit  by  moving  the  iron-j^te  a  little  to  a  side, 
aie  x^ie^  ii?  3lx  ennreiy  ixxT>?$pond«  and  hen^ 
wijL-a  rr^r  seeis  till  Are  Iesc»ied ;  and  by  moving  the  iron-plate 
icll  f -rtier  ro  ooe  siie,  so  as  that  no  part  of  the  two  sets  of 
3ft.*ie^  sc:^  cvfr^^wod.  those  of  the  seed-box  are  entirely  co- 
Y%;r;^L      r^  irv>i^rLite  which  thus  lessens  or  closes  the  aper- 
rirvs  ,c  rv  «ed4vx,  is  cx>Ted  by  a  lever,  and  fixed  in  its  po- 

It  F^:;  "^  utie  principle  ct  construction  is  that  of  teeth  or 
brr;>d%rs  dx^i  u^xtx  jin  axle,  which  is  more  simple  than  when 
fbtf  nvcv-xi  >'£  c^x>ved  cylinders  is  adcq>ted,  and  is  found  in 
TfMcdcxf  r,'  S;  «;\:.:aLlv  cr  laore  efficient. 

C  ?vt.Ti;^i*r»xC5  :*:>?  >«d-K»\,  fi>nned  with  a  lid  at  top,  by  which 
rv  >^*x^^  ATv  urrvxi-v.-^      Al  its  lower  part  are  the  holes 
:'*.^,v;C*  '•**-v-^  ->?  *vii*  txLL  and  covering  them  all  is  a  thin 
'r^,*!'  vutr.-  *:>  o^Yrvstvcxlini:  apertures.    By  moving  the  iron 
I'i.t.'x-.  '•  ■*:o*.  >  ^x^>i  bv  r.win*  i>f  a  lever,  the  holes  of  the  seed- 
S*\  A"\'  .'^-^it^ca:  vY  v::::i:n:>hed  to  the  degree  required ;  and 
*  *     .  Xv:    JL--X*  1  strrie*  «.^''  r:n  tubes*  enlarged  at  the  upper  part 
*V'"\*  :  v^   Jt:^.*  iu  vv^iiJkrt  with  the  seed-box,  which  lead  to 
:  V  \^V*    r.-tT  v\v;.t*rs/>>y:  \c     These  hollow  coulters  are 
v\i  v  K  %  c\'  Aix:  oiva  Urhinvi     Thev  enclose  the  tin-tubes  at 
-\  -  V*  vr  <^v:,  a:n:  niake  a  rut  in  the  ground,  into  which  the 
>;;\vx  VI     1-:  :^^  r^^irt*  11  rf  these  coulters  with  their  corres- 
.\s-v:v^:  : .  S--  Arv  ^Ik^wu  :  and  they  are  so  made  as  that  by 
xxi  -X  X  A  <*"vU*  vXHitrvamw  some  of  them  may  be  closed  up, 
t  Ni  .  V  x>:  v^  i\an\\1  at  equal  distances  from  each  other :  In 
:  -X  ^,t\  :,  i>  vY  11  n>w^  may  be  sown  as  may  be  required. 
A: :  V  K>;uHi4  .^-  tht^  »KUbi«  within,  is  placed  the  horizon- 
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tal  spndle  on  which  are  fixed  the  teeth  or  brushes,  which,  agi- 
Utdiiff  the  seeds  in  the  bos,  cause  them  to  fall  thnnigh  the 
lioies  into  the  tubes.  Motion  is  given  to  tills  spindle  by  means 
of  H  toothed  wheel  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheel  E.  This  moves 
A  small  intermediate  wheel,  and  this  ugain  the  wheel  K  placed 
upon  the  end  of  the  spindle.  In  this  manner  the  spindle  with 
its  bnishes  or  wheels  revolves  amongst  the  seeds,  and  by  the 
motion  which  it  gives  to  them,  euiises  them  to  fall  through  the 
baies  into  the  tubes,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  ground. 
When  the  spindle  is  stopped  scarce  any  seeds  fall  through  the 
j^MTtures,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  L,  the  workman  has  the 
power  of  throwing  the  moving  wheel  out  of  geer,  and  thus 
stopping  at  once  the  revolution  of  the  spindle.  BB  are  the 
shaAs  attached  by  means  of  hinges  to  the  machine,  between 
which  the  animal  of  draught  walks ;  and  AA  are  the  handles 
upon  which  the  workman  prc&ses,  and  by  elevating  which,  he 
is  enabled  to  lift  up  the  seed-box  and  coulters,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter may,  if  required,  be  raised  entirely  out  of  the  ground.  G 
represents  a  part  of  a  long  wooden  bar,  with  a  rod  and  sharp 
piece  of  iron  H.  fixed  to  it  by  hinges  at  I.  The  purpose  of 
this  is,  that  when  the  machine  moves  across  ridges,  which  is 
ibe  usual  way  in  which  it  is  employed,  a  mark  or  rut  may  be 
made  in  the  ground  ;  and  when  it  returns,  the  animal  of  draught 
waJkfi  in  tlie  nit  or  track  which  had  thus  been  formed,  and 
which  is  accordingly  the  guide  or  mark  by  which  the  workman 
is  enabled  to  direct  die  course  of  the  machine.  This  marker 
e  to  be  lifted  to  eilJier  side  as  may  he  required.    The  at- 

it  of  it  to  the  macliine  is  not  shown,  nn  account  of  the 

s  of  the  6gurc. 


MACHINES  FOR  SOWINO- 

2.  Mjcsnnt  for  Sownro  Cdbn  ajw  Gbass-Smxds  Srojd-Cjst. 

The  sowing  of  corn  from  the  hand  is  known  to  be  attended 
with  some  uncatainty,  being  dependent,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
execution,  upon  the  skill  and  attration  of  the  aower.    The  re- 
gularity  of  the  work  is  also  affected  by  winds.     In  either  case, 
the  means  rardy  exist  of  detecting  the  degree  of  imperfection, 
until  the  plants  are  above  ground,  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct 
it    As  a  remedy  for  these  inconveniences,  a  machine  has  been 
introduced  into  agriculture,  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  com  and 
grasses  broad-cast      The  great  recommendation  of  this  ma^ 
chine  is,  the  regularity  and  certainty  with  which  it  performs 
the  work,  the  saving  of  seeds,  and  the  rendering  the  execution 
independent  of  unskilf ulness  and  the  want  of  care  in  the  opera- 
tor. 

The  machine  consists  of  an  oblong  box  16  feet  or  more 
in  Ittigth,  supported  upon  a  frame-work  with  three  wheels. 
Working  at  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  this  box,  is  a  horizon- 
tal spindle  AB,  Fig.  SO,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  series  of 
pinions,  (or  a  spindle  OP,  on  which  is  fixed  a  series  of 
haid  brushes),  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about  7 
inches*    Motion  is  given  to  this  spindle  from  one  of  the  hinder 
wheels*  by  means  of  the  axle  C,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  fixed 
the  mitnid  wheel  D.     This  works  into  a  small  mitred  wheel 
upim  the  little  shaft  E ;  which  again,  by  means  of  another  mi- 
trctl  whed  wi>rking  into  a  similar  wheel  F,  gives  motion  to  the 
hiKiAHital  spindle.   In  this  manner  the  spindle  with  its  pinions 
(W  bnishes  i»  made  to  revolve  as  the  machine  moves  forward. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  seed-box  within,  are  hollowed  out  ca- 
vitie«%  in  which  the  several  pinions  work;  and  at  the  bottom 
%^  each  i^  thej^e  cavities  is  a  small  aperture  or  hole,  through 
which  the  sixxls  fall.    There  is  thus  along  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  ?ieeil  U^x,  a  line  of  holes ;  and  a  long  thm  iron-plate  upwi 
the  outride  t^  the  MtnUSox  is  made  with  similar  holes.     This 
ii\M\  plate  i*  wh^veaWe  by  means  of  levers,  and  is  made  to 
tn^  tU^^I  Jw  a  Uiww  fHwitkw  by  a<ww^      When  the  holes 
«U'  the  i)\^\  |4ate  aiv  |d«MYi)  aii  a»  h%  evirrvapond  exactly  with 
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to  variations  in  the  breadth  of  ridges,  some  of  the  holes  at  each 
end  are  made  to  be  closed  by  means  of  sliders.  The  workman 
walks  behind.  A  man  and  a  horiie  with  this  machiae,  witli  tlie 
assistant  required  to  bring  forward  the  seeds  and  empty  them 
into  the  seed-box,  will  sow  from  S5  U>  30  acres  in  a  day. 

The  regular  manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  machine,  renders  less  seeds  necessary  than  when  the 
common  method  of  sojring  by  the  hand  is  practised.  And,  fur- 
ther, ihia  greater  regularity  in  the  distance  of  the  seeds  from 
each  other,  produces  a  more  equal  growth  or  braird  of  the 
plants. 

Besides  the  sowing  of  the  cereal  grains,  the  machine  is 
well  adapted  to  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  and 
dovers.  The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  very  minute,  and  more 
difficulty  exists  in  sowing  them  with  regularity  than  the  larger 
grains,  and  in  an  especial  manner  during  winds,  when,  from 
the  lightness  of  the  seeds,  they  are  easily  blown  away.  Wlien 
the  seeds  of  clovers  and  grasses  are  to  be  sown,  the  spindle 
with  brushes,  in  place  of  thai  with  pinions,  is  to  be  eraployed- 


3.  Mjch/ses  fob  Sow/yc  the  Sekds  of  the  Be^n  akd  Pea. 

The  seeds  of  the  Bean  being  of  larger  size  than  those  of  the 
ctmU  gra&ses,  a  peculiar  kind  of  machine  is  employed  for  sow- 
ing theui. 

Tbe  simplest  of  these  machines  consists  of  a  seed-box,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  works  a  grooved  cylinder.  At  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  cylinder  a  quantity  of  seeds,  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  grooves,  is  carried  round,  and  these  falling  into  a 
tube  at  the  bottom  are  conveyetl  to  the  ground.  This  ma- 
chine is  generally  made  to  sow  only  one  row  at  a  time.  It  is 
ihiM  so  light  as  to  lie  pushed  forward  by  the  hand,  and  is 
moved  upon  a  dngle  wheel  Uke  a  wheel-barrow.  From  this 
whc«],  motion  is  i-onveyed  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  cranks. 

In  the  following  figure,  A  is  the  seed-box,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  grooved  cyhnder  works ;  BB  are  the  handles  held 
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ilwmted  by  the  Torkman ;  E  is  the  •whed  on  which  the  ™*«*'ti»» 
mores ;  CC  are  the  cranks  connected  vith  thia  wbed,  whidh 
give  motion  to  the  grooved  cylinder  within  the  box ;  D  is  the 
tube  through  which  the  seeds  fall  into  the  nit  jwepared  Cor 
tbem  in  the  ground,  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  when  treat- 
ing d  the  culture  of  the  bean. 


The  seeds  of  the  Pea  may  be  likewise  sown  by  thia  machine ; 
but  they  may  be  also,  and  more  conveniently,  sown  by  the  same 
drilUmachine  which  is  employed  for  the  cereal  grains,  by  merdy 
adapting  the  orifices  in  the  box  to  the  larger  size  of  the  seeds. 


4.  Xachise  fob  Sowtsa  tbe  Smallsr  Seeds  m  Hows. 

The  seeds  of  the  turnip  and  a  few  other  plants  cultivated  in 
town  r«|iiin'  a  peculiar  class  of  machines. 

Thtw>  differ  very  much  in  the  details  of  their  construction, 
Mul  arv  more  or  less  perfect  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
StMitftinu^a  the  method  before  explained  of  grooved  cylinders  is 
Mlii))ltHl,  the  sice  and  mode  of  action  of  these  being  suited  to 
tli«  inlliute  si<edB  to  be  sown.  The  seeds  are  then  carried  to  the 
({rnunil  ill  tubes,  defended  at  their  low«-  part  by  coulters  which 
limlo  rutH  In  the  ground  into  which  the  seeds  fall. 

Ill  pliMf,  however,  of  using  grooved  cylinders,  the  more  com- 
nwm  iiictluxl  ik  to  place  the  seeds  in  cylindrical  boxes  of  iron  or 
till  which  atv  made  to  revolve,  and  which  being  perforated  in 
a  l)iii>  all  riHiud,  the  seeds  fall  through  as  the  boxes  revolve. 
Kiubnuiiiig  the  cylindrical  box  is  a  thin  iron  or  tin  plate,  io 
which  ttltu  arv  perforated  sets  of  holes,  by  a  slight  change  in 
titp  )MMdtluu  of  which,  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  holes  in 
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liie  boxes  can  be  covered,  aud  so  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  seeds  allowed  to  fall  through. 

Fig.  33.  represents  tliis  method  of  construction.  AA  are  two 
boxes  or  hollow  cylinders  of  tin  with  a  row  of  holes  round  each 
cylinder.  Into  these  cylinders  the  seeda  are  introduced  by 
me&ns  of  apertures  with  sliding  lids.  Motion  is  given  to  them 
by  a  pinion  uyton  the  axle  of  the  wheel  at  B.  This  acting  up- 
on the  intermediate  pinion  C  gives  motion  to  the  pinion  upon 
the  end  of  the  axle  D.  The  cylinders  AA  being  fixed  upon 
this  axle,  they  revolve  in  proportion  an  the  machine  is  moved 
forward.  The  seeds  falling  into  the  tubes  GG  are  conveyed 
to  the  ground.  The  hollow  coulters  HH  defend  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tubes,  and  make  ruts,  into  which  the  seeds 
ialL  I  is  a  lever,  which,  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  work- 
ing into  the  teeth  of  the  iron  plates  KK,  can  move  the  lower 
ends  of  the  coulters  and  tubes  to  a  greater  or  smaller  distance 
from  each  other,  according  as  the  rows  may  be  somewhat  more 
or  less  distant. 


Fig.  34.  represents  the  machine  complete.  AA  are  the 
diafta,  to  which  is  yoked  the  animal  of  draught.  BB  ia  a 
woodeo  box,  in  which  are  contained  the  cylinders,  to  which  mo- 
tion is  conveyed  by  the  pinion  fixed  upon  the  axle  of  the  large 
wbrel  C.  DD  are  tlie  hollow  iron  coulters,  in  wliich  the  tubes 
for  conducting  the  seeds  to  the  ground  terminate.  FF  are  two 
light  wooden  rollers,  which  follow  each  track  of  the  coulters, 
and  cover  the  seeds.  E  is  a  larger  wooden  roller  in  front,  the 
puipose  of  which  will  be  understood  on  describing  the  turnip- 
culture  in  the  sequel.  It  is  sufficient  here  tu  state,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  turnip  are  sown  on  the  tops  of  little  raised  drills. 


~«M.iit»k 'W  «4>t^t<M  tjb«»»lkf  is  to  flaUen  and  oompreaB  these 
■tulik  uo^  siuko  litai  :i<Md»  are  sown.  GG  u«  two  handle 
-<4M,<t  mv  'hMJ.  i>k  titv  tHxkmaa.  These  are  attached  to  the 
.^«ttM<v:u  M(s>t  J.  ituMUK-r,  that  when  either  handle  is  lifted  up, 
iK  . M. ■  .^»fMuaiuK wul Wf  also  is  raised;  and  thus  theworknoaD 
tM.  tK  iv>k^  <^'  tittup  up  either  coulter,  when  impeded  bv 
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V-vts'tixtvM  tilt'  inui-hincs  of  this  class  are  made  to  sow  only 
t>Uv<  u>tk  .tt  H  tiuK' ;  but  it  is  an  improvement  that  they  be  made 
it>  «>M  \*v  tvwi  at  unce,  both  on  account  of  the  saving  of  liu 
Iviiu  .«i*l  1*1  ihi-  ({reater  steadiness  with  which  the  larger  ma- 
sltiiu'  iiK>ktt<  t'orwurd.  Sometimes  motion  is  communicated  to 
ilu-  hiu  liisitlid  'H>iiidle,  not  by  means  of  two  wheels,  as  shown 
lit  Ou'  iijiUi\'»  but  by  a  communication  with  the  roller  which 
llHUvtin  itu'  I  ul^'*-  Those  and  other  variations,  however,  in  the 
t<v>(k«lHu'tH>iti  it  i»  iKtl  necessary  here  to  detail,  the  object  being 
h'  vlfM't'lH'  k>)H'  (PhhI  nmchine,  and  not  the  many  differences  of 
v\HM^wtKHt  ktl'  Mhii'li  this  class  of  instruments  is  susceptible. 


lit.  IMPLEMEPTTS  FOR  HOEING. 

tVit  WM'KitHKi  tif  tht*  dnss  are  those  which  are  employed  for 
ttK'  t<w«i'««t^t^l>lli"fl  '''*^  intervals  of  plants  which  are  sown  in 

*V  ^«»»*t  wWi'h  •"*  cultivated  in  tliis  i 
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the  cereal  grasses ;  in  other  cases,  the  bean,  the  pea, 
■nd-Mcfa  leguminous  plants  as  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds ; 
bul,  above  all,  the  turnip  and  other  plants  of  the  cabbage  fa- 
mily, the  potato,  the  carrot,  the  be«t,  and  various  plants  culti- 
vsted  chiefly  for  their  roots,  bulbs,  or  tubers. 

The  instrument  most  generally  employed  for  tilling  the  in- 
tervals of  the  cereal  grasses  is  a  hoe  used  by  the  hand ;  al- 
though, where  the  system  is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  employ  a.  series  of  hoes,  moved  by  horse- 
labour.  These  are  commonly  flat  triangular  shares,  of  such  a 
aze  as  to  occupy  the  interval  of  the  rows,  and  so  formed  as  to 
be  aet  «t  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other  as  may  be 
required ;  and  they  are  attached  to  a  frame  fixed  on  wheels. 

But,  in  the  practice  of  the  farm,  tiie  hoeing  instruments  that 
may  be  considered  as  really  essential,  are  those  used  for  tilling 
the  intervals  of  leguminous  plants,  as  the  pea  and  bean,  of  the 
plants  of  the  cabbage  family,  and  of  the  various  species  of 
plants  cultivated  for  their  roots  and  tubers. 

A  hoeing  instrument  for  the  latter  classes  of  plants  is  a  com- 
mon plough,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  plough  already 
detcribed,  but  of  smaller  size,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 


In  ttring  this  plough,  the  animal  of  draught  walks  in  the  in- 
I  lerval  between  the  rows  of  plants.  The  plane  of  the  left-hand 
1  sde  ai  the  plough  is  made  to  go  as  near  the  line  of  plants 
u  can  be  done  without  injury;  and  in  this  manner  the  plough 
c«U  off  a  shallow  slice  of  earth,  and  lays  it  in  the  interval  be- 
twera  the  rows.  The  same  operation  is  then  performed  with 
the  adjoining  row  of  plants  by  the  plough  returning  in  the 
•une  mterral ;  by  which  means  another  thin  slice  is  cut  ofi",  and 
tbui  two  furrow-sUcei  are  taken  from  each  pair  of  adjoining 
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ground — a  double  mould-board  plough.  The  effect  of  using 
the  k(«ral  coulters  in  tilling,  is  to  move,  in  part,  the  earth 
away  from  the  plants.  By  substituting  the  double  mould-board 
plough,  the  operation  is  reversed ;  for,  by  passing  along  the 
intervals  of  the  rows,  it  lays  back  the  earth  towards  the  plants 
from  wliich  it  had  been  moved  by  the  action  of  the  lateral  coul- 


Fig,  36,  represents  the  instrument,  witJi  its  broad  share  and 
lateral  coulters.  Fig.  37.  represents  it  when  the  coulters  and 
bars  to  which  they  are  attached  are  removed,  and  the  two 
mould-boards  substituted. 


Although  the  machine  described  will,  in  most  cases,  answer 
the  purposes  required,  yet,  in  the  case  of  particular  classes  of 
loils,  or  rather  in  particular  conditions  of  the  soil,  the  broad 
share  is  found  to  raise  up  the  ground  in  clods  or  masses,  and 
to  be  sometimes  inconvenient  when  the  land  is  very  full  of 
weed&  In  such  cases,  an  instrument  with  coulters  alone  may 
be  beneficially  employed.  The  following  figure  represents  a 
machine  of  this  construction. 


It  is  formed,  like  the  last,  of  iron.     In  the  centre  is  a  coul- 
ter; and,  attached  to  the  beam,  by  hinges,  are  two  bars,  into 
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each  of  which  are  inserted  two  coulters.  The  bars  can  be  set 
at  a  greater  angle  to  the  beam,  and  consequently  the  coulters 
made  to  extend  over  a  greater  space  and  till  a  wider  interval. 
Near  the  for&^nd  of  the  beam  is  a  wheel,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  steady  the  motion  of  the  machine ;  and  there  is  sometimes 
behind  another  wheel,  which  adds  to  the  effect,  but  which  is 
not  indispensable. 

By  removing  the  wheels,  bars,  and  coidters,  and  attaching 
the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  39,  the  machine  is  converted  into 
a  double  mould- board  plough. 


IV.  MACHINES  FOR  THRASHING  AND  WINNOWING. 

1.  TBBJJSBnrChMjCBINS, 

The  separation  of  the  grain  of  com  from  the  straw,  has  been 
efiS^ted  by  various  means.  That  which  is  the  most  familiar, 
and  which  has  been  derived  from  the  earliest  times,  is  by  the 
flail,  a  simple  instrument,  which  consists  of  two  staves  bound 
together  by  tough  thongs.  One  of  these  staves  is  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  and  with  the  other  the  unthrashed  corn 
is  beaten  with  force.  By  this  means,  the  grain  and  husks  Bxe 
separated  from  the  straw,  and  those  again,  by  the  further  actioti 
of  winnowing,  from  each  other. 

The  flail,  although  efficient  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  work- 
man, is  but  a  rude  instrument.  The  operation  performed  by 
it  is  laborious,  and  the  separation  of  the  grain  from  the  steilM 
is  often  imperfectly  executed.  As  agriculture  has  advanced, 
attempts  have  been  naturally  made  to  substitute  madunery 
whidi  might  perform  the  operation  required  with  more  facility 
and  greater  despatch.  These  attempts  were  but  partially  «uc- 
cestfiil,  until  the  invention  of  Andrew  Mdkle,  an  ingenious 
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^  mechanic  of  Scotland,  to  whom,  beyond  a  question,  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  (lerfected  the  thrashing-machine.  Changes 
and  improvements  have  indeed  T)een  made  on  certain  parts  of 
the  original  machine ;  hut,  in  aU  its  essential  parts,  and  in  the 
principle  of  its  construction,  it  remains  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  its  inventor. 

I  Id  this  machine,  the  unthrashed  com  is  made  to  pass  between 
two  revolving  rollers.  It  is  held  firmly  by  these,  which  are  of 
mull  diameter,  and  revolve  with  comparative  slowness,  while 
it  is  acted  upon  by  a  set  of  beaters,  as  they  may  be  called, 
placed  upon  a  cylinder,  and  revolving  with  great  rapidity. 
The  cylinder  revolves  upon  a  horizontal  axle,  while  the  heaters, 
cooaisting  of  bars  covered  with  iron,  are  fixed  lengthwise  upon 
it,  that  is,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  action  of  these  beaters 
drtacfaes  the  com  and  chaff  from  the  straw,  and  then,  by  means 
(rf  revolving  rakes,  the  straw  is  shaken,  and  the  com  and  chaff 
are  allowed  to  separate  from  it.  These  fall  through  spars  or 
wire-meahes  into  another  nuchine,  where  they  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  winnowing,  while  the  straw  itself  is  carried  forward  and 
thrown  out  of  the  machine  by  the  action  of  the  revolving  rakes. 
Fig.  40-  represents  a  transverse  section  of  these  parts.  In  this, 
AA  are  two  fluted  cylinders  of  iron,  working  into  each  other, 
and  between  which  the  unthrashed  com  is  made  to  pass.  B  is 
the  cylinder  upon  which  are  placed  the  four  projections  or  beat- 
ers cccc.  The  cylinder  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  the 
beaten  act  upon  the  unthrashed  com,  as  it  is  firmly  held  by  the 
fluted  cylinders,  and  beat  and  detach  the  seeds  and  husks  from 
the  stems.  The  whole  passing  over  the  cylinder,  ia  thrown 
forward  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows  xxa^.  It  is  first 
acted  upon  and  shaken  by  the  four  rakes  EEEE,  placed  upon 
the  hollow  cylinder  D,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  g. 
It  ia  then  thrown  forward,  and  acted  upon  by  an  equal  number 
of  rakeSf  placed  upon  the  circumference  of  the  sparred  cylinder 
I,  and  by  them  it  is  thrown  out  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  at 
L.  The  bottom  of  the  machine  FGH,  is  so  formed  with  spars, 
or  •  Rpectes  of  wire-work,  that,  while  the  straw  is  carried  for- 
w«fd  l^-the  action  of  the  rakes,  the  detached  grajjis  of  com 
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wind,  water,  or  steam :  and  this  wheel,  by  means  of  wbeeU, 
pimons,  spindles,  or  belts,  gives  niution  to  all  the  parts  of  tlic 
machine.  First,  by  acting  upon  the  pinion  C,  it  gives  motion  to 
the  revolving  cylinder  D ;  second,  by  means  of  pinions,  it  gives 
motioD  to  the  horizontal  shaft  E,  and  this  again,  by  means  of 
wheels,  gives  motion  to  the  fluted  cylinder  F,  and  to  the  hollow 
cylinder  G,  with  its  four  attached  rakes.  A  wheel  upon  the  axle 
of  G  gives  motion  to  the  two  intermediate  wheels  x  x,  and  these 
again  to  the  wheel  i/,  fixed  upon  the  axle  of  the  sparn-d  cylinder 
H.  Further,  by  means  of  the  belt  1 1,  placed  upon  a  puUy  on 
the  spindle  E,  motion  is  communicated  U.y  the  winnowing  ma- 
chine K. 


It  is  not  easy  in  so  small  a  figure  to  represent  correctly  these 

\   diScrent  parts.     It  must  auflice  here  that  Ihe  reader  make  him- 

I   »elf  acquainted  with  the  essential  parts  of  the  machine,  and  the 

general  means  by  which  tliey  are  put  in  motion.     The  large 
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spur-wheel  A,  he  will  observe,  communicates  motion  directly 
to  the  revolving  cylinder  D.  The  same  spur-wheel,  by  means 
of  the  spindle  E>  communicates  motion  first  to  the  two  revolving 
cylinders  between  which  the  unthrashed  com  passes,  and  se- 
cond to  the  hollow  cylinder  G,  with  its  series  of  rakes;  and 
this  again,  by  means  of  intermediate  wheels,  gives  motion  to 
the  sparred  cylinder  H,  with  its  several  rakes ;  while,  by  means 
of  a  belt,  motion  is  communicated  to  the  winnowing-machine  E, 
which  stands  below  the  sparred  bottom  of  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine, and  has  the  com  or  chaff  conveyed  to  it  through  a 
large  hopper. 

To  understand  further  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
thrashing-machine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  bam  in  which 
the  operations  of  thrashing,  winnowing,  &c.  are  carried  on,  is 
divided  into  three  apartments.  M  is  the  upper  story  of  the 
bam,  in  which  the  unthrashed  com  is  placed.  N,  immediately 
imdemeath  this,  is  an  apartment  for  receiving  the  com  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  winnowing  machine  at  the  apertures  RR. 
O  is  the  part  of  the  barn  into  which  the  straw  falls,  and  is 
called  the  straw-bam.  Into  the  upper  apartment  M,  the  un- 
thrashed sheaves  of  com  are  carried  from  the  bam-yard  ge- 
nerally by  means  of  an  easy  gangway  on  the  outside.  In  the 
apartment  N,  which  is  called  the  dressmg-barn,  the  com  is  re- 
ceived from  the  winnowing-machine,  and  made  ready  for  uae. 
In  the  large  straw-bam,  the  straw  is  generally  piled  up  until 
it  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  fodder  or  litter. 

The  thrashing-machine,  it  has  been  said,  is  driven  by  animal 
jK)wer,  or  by  wind,  water,  or  steam.  The  animal  of  draught  is 
generally  the  horse,  and  from  four  to  six  are  the  numbers 
UNUally  employed.  The  animals  walk  in  a  circular  covered 
pathway,  without  the  bam.  Fig.  42.  shows  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  attached,  and  the  means  by  which 
uu>tion  Ih  conveyed  to  the  large  spur-wheel  within  the  bam  al- 
rt)ac!y  referred  to. 

A  in  n  vertical  shaft.  BC  is  a  large  wheel  with  teeth 
wurking  into  the  pinion  D.  This  gives  motion  to  the  shaft  £, 
and  this  again  to  the  spur-wheel  within  the  bam  already  re- 
ttTTfi\  tt>» 


GGGG  are  vertical  posts,  descending  from  long  beams  HH, 
placed  above  the  animals  of  draught.  To  these  posts  the 
animus  are  yoked  by  short  chains  attached  to  the  collar,  and, 
moving  in  a  circular  course,  they  give  motion  to  the  apparatus. 

The  number  of  horses  employed,  it  ha^  been  said,  is  gene- 
rally from  four  to  six.  The  smallest  class  of  machines  are 
those  in  which  only  two  horses  are  employed.  There  is  always 
a  waste  of  labour,  however,  when  less  than  four  horses  are  used. 
Whatever  be  the  number  employed,  the  operation  of  moving 
the  machine  is  a  severe  one  upon  the  working  cattle,  from  the 
dead  weight  of  the  draught,  and  their  confined  position.  For 
ihfc  reason,  amongst  others,  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
for  animal  power  is  always  to  be  preferred  where  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  its  application. 

The  mechanical  power  employed  may  be  water  or  steam. 
Wind  idso  may  be  employed,  but  this  is  too  uncertain  and  un- 
equal in  its  operation  to  be  well  suited  for  driving  the  thrash- 
in^machine- 

When  water  is  the  power  employed,  the  common  machinery 
of  the  water-wheel  is  used.  Of  the  different  powers,  water, 
where  it  can  be  commanded  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  the  most 
Konomical. 
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jf  wood  are  fixed,  at  equal  dis- 

^^  ^  axle,  placed  horizontally,  and 

-^*^^^pj^    This  axle  is  driven  round  by 

•    ^gjg^  «>  that  a  rapid  rotatory  motion 

.^jV^  "*  ^TTj  cttW^t  of  air  by  this  means  pro- 
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The  chafF  being  eeparated  in  this 

III  (alls  down,  and  is  collected. 

I  ^  one  side  of  the  machine.     A  is  a  wheel 

!1.  ."ind  this  wheel  acting  upon  the  pinion 

II  i»xle,  on  which  are  placed  four  oblong 

Ituards,  which  are'enclosed  nearly  all  round, 

'  um  open  spaces  on  both  sides  of  the  machine, 

figure.     These  spaces  may  be  enlarged  or  di- 

L-ans  of  sliding  boards,  so  that  a  larger  or  smaller 

con  be  admitted. 


Figure  44.  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  and  the  occult 

I  lines  represent  a  section  of  the  interior.  Here  DDDD  ore  four 
oblong  boards,  termed  fanners,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  which 
in  tbe  direction  of  the  arrows  xx^ix,  a.  strong  current  of  air  is 
prodticed  through  the  interior  of  the  machine  in  the  direction 

]  of  the  arrows  yy.  E,  shown  also  in  Fig.  43,  is  a  hopper,  into 
which  the  com  to  be  winnowed  is  put.     The  com  falls  from 

I  the  hopper  upon  the  sieves  H  I.  These  sieves  are  connected 
with  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  FG,  which  is  moveable  and  fixed 
to  a  hinge  at  K,  and  lumg  on  two  chains,  one  of  which,  L, 
is  seen  in  the  figure.     When  motion,  therefore  is  given  to  the 

I  Meres  HI,  motion  is  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  board  KG, 
which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  hopper.  The  shaking  mo- 
il gJTcn  to  this  board  causes  the  corn  in  the  hopper  to  fall 

f  Ihrmgh  upon  the  sieves  by  the  aperture  at  G.     By  means  of  the 
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But  where  water  cannot  be  obtained,  then  it  Juwn, 

is  steam,  which,  from  the  great  and  steady'  <  :  G.      The 

being  applied,  admits  of  an  admirable  cc  -  ..ni  bottom  of 
thrashing-machine.  The  steam-oig^e  ma^.  :i:iii-tcd  by  one 
condensing  or  a  coadenaing  engine.  The  .  -  <>  m'th  the  axle 
simple,  and  at  its  first  cost  the  most  ecf 1 1  .LiLom  of  the  m&- 
though  more  expensive,  is  the  more  perfi....ci.j:ieljr,  bo  that  the 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  should  be  i. .  ^  foaU  bll  along  the 
horse  power.  The  steam-engine  for  the  : .  j,,  bottom  is  perfbra- 
now  come  into  general  use  in  the  north  ^  nja  impurities,  sfaaJl 
of  Scotland,  where  the  farms  are  genera  .«  I  to  R.    A  portion 

Thrashing-machines  driven  by  hand  _^    A  board  S^  extend- 
recommended,  and  in  some  cases  cor  .  ,,  ^da  upor  dowD,  and 
chines  of  this  class  appear  to  posK 
flail,  or  rather  to  be  much  inferior  to  . 
oflabour.     A  machine  of  this  Mml  ~ITx.  ^ 

requires  a  heavy  labour  to  wurk  i  i 


been  found  possible  to  do 
the  straw. 


2,  Wisaowr 
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The  winnowing-machinc  is  . 
chaff  of  com  from  the  grain.  <' 
l„»o  refu«  inte™.^.     Wv  ^  ^  „,  b^  under- 

of  .18  p«t%  the  pnndple  of  <^'TLi „  give  untion  to  the 
t^rt  f\^  where  it  i.  u«d  ll.*^^  j,  jft^  «p,  pUeed 

Four  or  more  oblong  bou»i.*23^u  it  fJl-thtoogh.  It 
t«.ce=  from  eeeh  other,  opqprfJJ^  h«  been  .een  e,»  be 
extending  through  the  m.dm'^^  p„Jlel  ,i„,.deve.  HI. 
awheeUefn6„p™,.pi.jl  JT^g  „p„  j^  flie  ehrf  i. 

,,  given  to  the  bo.rin..vJ      -"^nTute  direction  rf  the 
dueed.     The  con,  to  be         .    "^j^  tf,,  i^„^  ^^^ 

or  hopper,  ]n  tbecourK  *    ^^  i.         i-_i.»      .    i_ 

V    .         ....  _#*K«™i  ^  »  light  as  to  be 

sieves  of  wnrc,  which  h  ^^J^maentiy  light  to  be 

tcrcept  and  scatter  the  ^g^  *«'  ^^e  injLiedi.tc 
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.    arrows  it  Hi,  separately  from  tl»e 

liinviirds  the  sliding  bourd  PT,  a 

,i:Ei  r  com  is  separated,  or,  in  other 

■   ii  talis  down  mixed  with  the  heavy 

1  .  L'  hoard  S,  a  smaller  quantity  of  lighter 

riih  the  chaff. 

I  Liiffii  in  the  form  of  this  machine.     Thus  in 

r>iie  above  the  other,  one  may  be  rendered 

iii.-tvy  corn,  in  place  of  faUing  out  at  the  end 

Lide  to  fall  out  at  a  spout  at  the  side;  and,  in 

light  corn,  in  place  of  fulling  down  below  the 

Icbc  discharged  by  a  spout.     This  is  the  construc- 

'heo  the  machine  is  attached  to  the  thrashing  ma- 

lea  the  bottom  PR  is  made  moveable,  so  that  a 

may  be  given  to  it  for  the  better  causing  of 

to  fall  through.      The  machine  when  not  al- 

thrashing  apparatus  is  made  so  light  as  to  be 

from  one  part  of  llie  barn  to  the  other. 


IMPLKMENTa  FOR  PKEPARING  FOOD  FOR  LIVESTOCK. 


In  many  cases,  it  is  beneficial  to  prepare  the  food  to  be 
uwd  by  the  animals  of  the  farm  in  various  ways.  The  first 
to  be  mentioned  of  the  class  of  implements  employed  for  this 
purpose,  is  that  for  cutting  the  roots  of  turnips  and  other 
plants  into  pieces,  that  they  may  be  the  more  readily  eaten  by 
sheep  and  oxen. 


•>A 


1.  TuRsip- Slices. 


Various  machines  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
The  moHt  convenient  perhaps,  and  the  most  expeditious  in  its 
opermtioD,  is  that  fonued  by  means  of  knives  placed  upon  a  fly- 
wheel, and  made  by  each  revolution  to  cut  slices  from  the  tur- 
nip or  other  root.  The  parts  to  be  cut  are  placed  in  a  box 
opeo  at  the  top  and  one  of  the  sides.  A  large  wheel,  covered 
with  boards,  is  set  \ipon  a  frame-work,  in  such  a  n 
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cover  the  open  side  of  the  box  or  hopper,  so  that,  when  the 
roots  are  put  into  it,  they  press  upon  the  side  of  the  wheel. 
In  the  wheel  are  placed  two  knives,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  extending  nearly  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference. At  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  each  of  these 
knives  makes  a  stroke  upon  the  roots,  which  are  pressing  upon 
the  wheel  at  the  open  side  of  the  hopper,  and  cuts  off  a  slice. 
An  aperture  is  made  through  the  entire  wheel,  corresponding 
with,  and  of  the  length  of,  each  knife,  so  that,  when  the  slice 
is  cut  off,  it  passes  through  this  aperture,  an«i  falls  down  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  ia  driven  by  a  handle, 
and  roots  being  constantly  filled  into  the  hopper,  the  process  of 
slicing  is  carried  on. 

In  the  following  figure,  AB  represents  the  hopper  in  which 
the  roots  to  be  cut  are  placed  :  CD  represents  the  large  wheel 
formed  of  boards,  and  which  covers  the  open  side  of  the  hop- 
per :  E  and  G  are  the  cutting-knives,  extending  nearly  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  apertures 
corresponding  with  these  knives,  extend  quite  through  the 
wheel.  At  every  stroke  of  the  knife  the  slice  cut  off  passes 
through  the  aperture,  and  falls  down  on  the  other  side.  One 
person  drives  the  wheel  by  a  handle,  and  another  fills  the  roots 
into  the  box.  A  basket  or  other  vessel  may  be  placed  for  re> 
ceiving  the  slices  as  they  fall. 


This  machine  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  cutting  the 
bulbs   of  turnips   and   mangtl-wuriel  for  oxen.     But   when 


kbeep,  and  especially  young  eheep,  are  to  be  fed  in  spring,  and 
vtiea  their  teeth  are  loose,  it  is  often  better  to  cut  the  bulbs 
not  only  into  slices,  but  to  divide  them  into  smaller  pieces 
atfD,  that  they  may  be  the  more  readily  taken  up  by  the  aiii- 
nals.  The  machine  described  may  be  easily  made  to  cut  the 
rooU  in  this  manner.  A  series  of  sharp  projections  are  to  be 
placed  upon  the  wheel,  just  before  the  apertures,  so  that  the 
bulb  may  be  cut  by  these  before  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  cutting- 
Imife.  By  this  means  the  bulbs  are  cut  not  only  into  slices  but 
into  pieces  proportioned  to  the  distance  at  which  these  shaqi 
projections  are  placed  from  each  other. 

Other  machines  have  been  constructed  for  cutting  roots  into 
ibmU  pieces.  The  best  of  these  perhaps  is  that  invented  by 
Ur  Martin  of  Nottinghamshire.  But  as  the  machine  dc-  ^,^  ^ 
Kribed  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  is  more 
•mple,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  other  forms  of  con- 
(truction. 

A  very  eimple  mode  of  cutting  turnips  into  pieces  for 
cattle  is  by  an  instrument  with  four  blades  at  right  aii- 
gLei  to  each  other.     The  turnip  or  other  root  is  struck 
mIi  lies  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  feeding-trough,  and    I 
thus  at  one  stroke  is  divided  into  four  parts. 


2.    CnAFg-CuTTER. 

The  chaff-cutter  is  a  machine  employed  for  cutting  hay  and 
straw  into  pieces  of  a  given  length.  By  this  process,  it  is  found 
that  the  dried  stems  of  plants  can  be  more  easily  consumed  by 
cattle,  and,  therefore,  afford  more  nutriment. 

In  this  class  of  machines,  the  hay,  straw,  or  otlier  substances, 
to  be  cut  are  placed  in  a  narrow  oblong  trough.  They  are 
Uten  pressed  forward  to  two  revolving  cylinders,  which,  while 
they  hold  thera  with  firmness,  gradually  carry  them  through. 
They  are  then  acted  upon  by  one  or  more  knives,  some- 
times placed  upon  a  fly-wheel  or  its  axle,  and  sometimes  on 
another   wheel,   to  which    motion  is  conveyed  from  tlie  fly- 
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wheel.  At  each  stroke  of  these  knives,  a  portion  of  the 
straw  or  other  substance  is  cut  off  of  the  length  required,  as 
^m  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  desiderata  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  machines,  are  causing  the  knives  to  make  the 
stroke  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  which  is  done  by  placing 
them  in  an  oblique  position,  causing  the  straw  or  hay  to  be 
brought  forward,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  knives  with  regula- 
rity, and  so  adapting  this  to  the  several  strokes  of  the  knives, 
as  to  vary  the  length  of  the  cut  accordiiig  to  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness to  which  it  is  wished  to  reduce  the  stems. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  machine  formed  with  a  re- 
gard to  these  principles.  Upon  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  A 
are  fixed  the  knives  CC,  and  B  is  the  trough  in  which  are 
placed  the  straw  and  other  substances  to  be  acted  upon.  These 
are  brought  gradually  forward  by  two  smooth  cylinders,  to 
which  motion  is  given  by  the  wheel  A.  As  the  stems  come 
out  of  the  box  in  proportion  as  they  are  brought  forward  by 
the  cylinders,  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  knives,  and  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  length  required.  The  manner  in  which  the  stems 
are  brought  forward  in  the  precise  degree  necessary,  so  as  that 
they  may  be  cut  of  a  given  length,  could  not  be  explained  with- 
out sections  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machine;  hut  the  figure 
will  give  an  idea  of  its  general  form  and  mode  of  operation. 


J    I 


MACHINE  FOR  BRUISING  GRAIN 


I 


i.  Mjcbixx  poa  Srvojko  Gmis. 

A  machine  ia  used  occasionally  for  bruising  seeds,  as  of 
peaae^  beans,  or  oats,  intended  for  the  food  of  animals,  and  thus 
rendering  the  mastication  move  perfect.  There  are  different 
fomu  of  these  machines.  They  are  sometimes  driven  by  the 
hand,  though  this  is  better  done  by  a  power  attached  to  the 
thrashing-machine,  or,  where  this  is  not  convenient,  by  a  single- 
borse  power.  Ferhaps,  the  best  construction  of  this  class  of 
iDBchines  is  that  of  two  plane  rollers  of  large  diameter,  kept  in 
rapid  motion,  the  com  to  be  bruised  being  supplied  from  a 
hopper,  so  as  to  pass  between  them. 

The  machines  driven  ))y  the  hand  are  convenient,  as  being 
portable ;  but  the  labour  of  driving  them  is  considerable,  and 
all  the  purposes  of  such  machines  may  be  served  by  having  the 
i«eds  coarsely  ground  in  any  common  corn-mil]. 


4.  ArrjsjTm  Foit  Botuyo  oh  ST&iMina  Food. 

In  numerous  cases  it  is  found  to  add  to  the  nutritive  proper- 
tit«  of  roots  and  grain  U>  boil  or  steam  them  before  they  ore 
given  to  animals.  The  most  economical  method  of  preparation 
it  by  means  of  steam,  conveyed  from  the  boiler  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  roots  or  grain. 

Aay  kind  of  wooden  box  or  barrel  will  answer  for  this  pur- 
pose, eo  farmed  as  to  admit  of  being  readily  filled  and  emptied. 
The  steam  is  to  be  conveyed  in  a  pipe  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vitael,  which  ought  to  have  a  sliding  board  at  the  bottom  to 
allow  the  contents  to  be  discharged  when  ready. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  steaming  apparatus  of  a 
good  construction. 

A  tA  a  barrel  or  other  vessel  for  containing  water  and  sup- 
(dying  it  to  the  boiler  C.  D  is  a  safety-valve.  At  the  up- 
per part  of  the  boiler  at  C  arc  placed  two  tubes,  with  stop- 
cock*.    One  of  these  tubes  terminates  near  the  bottom  of  the 


L. 


boiler,  l.'jioTi  ills'  stop-cock  being  turned,  water  should  al- 
ways issue  from  this  tube.  When,  therefore,  steam  issues  from 
it,  and  not  water,  this  indicates  that  the  water  is  too  much  boil- 
ed away,  and  consequently  that  there  is  a  deKciency  of  water 
in  the  boiler.  The  other  tube  terminates  within  the  boiler 
near  the  top.  Upon  the  stop-cock  being  turned,  therefore, 
steam  ought  always  to  issue  forth.  But  should  water  in  place 
of  steam  come  out,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  boiler  is  too 
full  of  water.  In  this  manner  the  attendant,  by  turning  either 
stop-cock,  ascertains  whether  there  is  a  deficiency  or  excess  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  quantity  of  water  could  indeed  be 
regulated  by  nicer  means ;  but  that  described  will  be  found 
sufficient  in  practice.  F  is  tjie  furnace,  and  E  is  a  pipe  with  a 
stop-cock  communicating  with  the  boiler.  When  it  is  wished 
to  obtain  hot-water,  it  is  obtained  by  this  pipe.  A  pipe  G 
communicates  with  the  bairels  H,  I,  K,  and  conveys  the  steam 
to  them  i  and  in  these  is  placed  the  food  to  be  steamed.  By 
means  of  the  stop-cocks  /,  /,  /,  the  communication  can  be  cut  off 
witli  any  of  the  barrels,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  admitted 
to  one  barrel  or  two  barrels,  or  three,  as  may  be  wished.  The 
barrels  in  the  figure  arc  three,  but  the  number  may  be  ex- 
tcndetl.     Each  barrel  has  a  moveable  lid.  which  is  kept  down 
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lad  a  ifciimt  board  bdov,  by  vlikh  the  fiatx),  whew 

The  haiT^  are  raknl  on  a  franH\  ju 

or  vat  may  be  placed  below,  and  tbt"  fthx) 


By  meaosof  an^]|iannisof  thiskiiid,  roots  aiKl  othvr  pirts 
of  plants  may  be  ateamed  in  a  convenient  and  tvttmwuical  nun- 


VI.  WHEEI'CARItl.UlES. 


ITbe  carriages  employed  by  the  farmer  iin'  movwl  either  by 
haml-labour,  as  in  the  ease  of  burrows  of  different  kind*,  or  by 
^  tbe  working  cattle  of  the  farm. 

The  carriages  of  the  latter  class  are  either  carts  on  two  wIiopIh, 
or  wagons  on  four.  Those  of  either  kind  huve  their  lubim- 
Hges,  and  in  certmn  kinds  of  work  each  may  excel  the  otlier. 

When  the  object  i.s  the  conveying  of  lieavy  and  bulky  »uh- 
Hances,  as  hay  and  corn,  the  waggon  has  thin  advantage,  that 
a  greater  number  of  animals  can  be  employed  to  move  one  loiiil. 
No  waggoD,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  tht'  farm,  ought  tu 
reijuire  a  greater  force  of  draught  than  two  horses ;  and  in  or- 
der that  the  horses  may  exert  their  force  in  the  inost  otlvnnta- 
geous  manner,  they  should  be  yoked  abreast,  and  not  one  \k- 
tan  the  other,  according  to  the  common  practice.   They  should 
be  so  attached,  too,  as  that  each,  puiUng  upon  the  collar  of  the 
other,  shnuld  exert  an  equal  force  in  drawing.     In  order  that 
the  wi^gon  may  turn  with  facility,  the  fore-wheeU  arc  gcnc- 
nUf  made  considerably  smaller  than  the  hind-whivln,  ait  we 
tee  in  coaches  and  chariots,  so  that  they  may  tuni  below  thi- 
haOaai  of  the  carriage.     By  this  diminution  of  (he  iti/x;  how- 
n^,  the  force  required  to  draw  the  waggon  is  increased,  l*(ith 
hf  die  eofnparatively  greater  friction  on  the  axle  of  the  «nalk-r 
vfcod,  and  b^  the  greater  difficulty  of  pulling  it  orer  oltnta- 
deh     Por  these  reaaons,  tbe  fore-wheeU  should  either  be  kejrt 
■  lsf|rr  as  is  tatmsuxt  with  the  facility  of  turning,  ttr  pUo-d 
a  Bttle  in  6vot  of  tbe  body  of  the  carriage,  to  that  ■  MoaJler 
I  of  the  werghi  diaQ  preis  trprm  them.     The  follrjw- 
i2 


Although  the  waggon,  under  certain  given  cirtumslances, 
possesses  odvantsgus  of  its  own,  it  is  yet  inferior  to  the  single- 
horse  cart  for  the  more  cunimon  purposes  of  the  farm. 

In  the  aingle-horse  cart,  the  horse  partly  bears  tlie  load  and 
partly  drags  it.  In  this  manner,  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  horse  can  move  a  greater  weight,  at  least  for 
moderate  distances,  than  when  he  exerts  his  force  solely  in  pull- 
ing. The  single-horse  cart,  therefore,  in  this  excels  the  wag- 
gon, that,  for  moderate  distances,  a  greater  comparative  wciglit 
can  be  drawn  by  an  equal  exertion  of  animal  force.  And  it 
possesses  this  further  advantage  over  the  waggon,  that  it  is 
more  readily  turned,  backed,  and  otherwise  managed,  so  that  a 
considerable  saving  of  lime  is  effected  by  employing  it  in  most 
of  the  common  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  cart  for  the  carriage  of  loads 
exist  when  the  roads  are  very  bad,  and  the  carriages  very  dis- 
tant :  in  either  case  the  horse  is  distressed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
toad,  and  his  own  confined  position  in  the  shafts.  But,  where 
the  roads  are  good,  this  objection  does  not  a[)ply  ;  and  expe- 
rience shows  that  a  greater  weight  can  lie  drawn  for  an  equal 

•  Cinnoiiinii'iition  to  tlie  Highland  Sooiely  of  Scotloni!  liy  Sir  ALtrix- 
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di&iaiice  bv  the  same  number  of  horses  in  carts  than  in  wag- 
gons. 

But  two  horses  may  be  employed  to  draw  the  cart,  one  being 
yoked  before  the  other.  In  this  case,  liowever,  a  considerable 
l06a  of  power  results  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fore-horse 
is  necessarily  attached  to  the  carnage ;  for,  by  ceasing  to  exert 
his  force  even  for  the  shortest  time,  he  throws  the  whole  bur- 
den upon  the  shaft-horse ;  and  when,  after  n  temporary  relaxa- 
tion o{  draught,  he  mokes  an  exertion,  it  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  start  or  jerk,  which  distresses  himself  as  well  as  the  shaft- 
horse  ;  and  as  he  frequently  pulls  in  a  line  uf  direction  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  shaft-horse,  a  part  of  the  force 
eserted  is  lost,  and  becomes  a  pressure  upon  the  back  of  the  lat- 
Hence,  although  the  fore-horse  frequently  throws  the 
whole  labour  of  draught  upon  the  horse  behind,  yet,  by  exert- 
■ig  hts  force  solely  in  pulling,  without  bearing  any  portion  of 
the  w«ght,  and  by  the  starts  and  jerks  to  which  he  is  subject, 

is  nlmost  always  found  to  be  moi-e  distressed  on  a  journey, 
^  by  any  continued  work,  than  the  horse  on  which  the  burden 

Us  moK  constantly  and  equally. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  single-horse  cart ;  but  the 
isme  form  of  construction  is  adopted  when  two  horses  are  em- 
l^yed.     This  is  termed  the  close-cart,  in  contradistinction  to 

f  other  to  be  afterwards  described  employed  in  the  carriage 

hay,  corn  in  the  straw,  and  other  bulky  articles,  and  usually 
fermed  the  eom-cart. 


ld%  WU££L.CARRIAO£S. 

'rhe  body  of  thi;  cloee^cart  may  be  fixed  to  the  shafts,  or  so 
tbriucU  at^  to  be  raised  independently  of  them,  when  it  is  term- 
txl  ii  turiKup  cart  It  is  made  in  this  manner  in  order  that  the 
bi^Iv  \uAy  be  ratstsd  so  as  to  discharge  the  load  from  behind, 
'tile  body  tura»  upon  the  axle,  and  is  kept  attached  to  the 
jttliiftH  by  tit  book  at  A.  The  hook  bebg  disengaged,  the  body 
v>f  the  c^urritt^  may  be  lifted  up,  the  horse  remaining  in  the 
>tlAlb^  When  this  method  of  construction  is  not  adopted,  but 
%heu  the  boily  is  fixed  permanently  to  the  shafts,  it  is  necessary 
%beu  kHid»  ture  to  be  discharged  behind,  that  the  horse  be  dis- 
vu^g^x)  tVoiu  the  shafts  and  the  whole. lifted  up.  This  ap- 
^wti  Hi  be  very  awkward,  and  yet  in  practice  it  is  found  to  be 
^leiKkxl  with  no  inconvenience.  The  carter,  by  taking  hold 
vf  ibe  einl  of  a  shaft,  has  a  more  powerful  lever  to  elevate  the 
VMl  iKaii  in  the  case  of  the  turn-up  cart,  while  the  cart  itself  is 
UMhW  MHon^  light  and  compact :  and  with  respect  to  unloosening 
ihe  h^unH>  in  the  shafts,  this  is  done  in  a  time  almost  as  short  as 
i^  v^K'Y4itii\^  the  turn-up  cart. 

lu  every  iMirt  the  hinder  board  is  made  to  be  detached  for 
ihe  iHU'iHme  of  discharging  the  load,  or  placing  it  more  easily 
U^  lh\^  \HUtiage.  Two  boards  B,  B,  removable  at  pleasiu*e,  are 
|4^hh)  i^H'  upoii  the  edge  of  each  side  of  the  cart,  for  the  pur- 
iKiNv^  \vf  bi^ler  supporting  the  load  when  bulky.  They  are  fixed 
bv  K^^  hniuUes  at  C,  C,  passing  through  iron  staples  on  the 
\HUitide  \^  the  eart. 

\\\  U)4iu|{  the  single-horse  cart  in  journeys,  one  man  drives 
\  ^  \^  \H4VtM.  The  horse  of  the  last  cart  is  fastened  by  a  rope  from 
bin  Uiille  to  the  cart  before;  and  he  soon  learns  to  follow  steadi- 
ly ami  \\\\W\\\  in  the  same  track. 

*rhe  s^ther  fi>rm  of  the  cart  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  51. 
*l'bU  4HVUMI  K>S  cart  is  sparred  at  the  sides,  and  is  formed  in  this 
UMMUH^*  f^M'  the  pur)KMie  of  carrying  loads  of  com  in  the  straw, 
Kj\\  X  i^ml  iduular  bulky  commodities.  It  is  generally  made  of 
\vwh  \tiiu^HMiimu  as  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  yoked  be- 
i^^v  ths'  s^h\^«  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  from  the  nature  of 
\h\^  K^(x  s^H'  nmn  can  drive  only  one  cart,  so  that  if  one  man, 
b\  the  iv4'^*tHv  K\(  the  farm,  has  two  horses,  an  additional  per- 
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son  will  be  required  for  driving  the  second  cart.  For  this  reason 
it  is  generally  thought  better  that  two  horses  should  be  used, 
though  to  a  disadvantage  aa  to  the  power  of  draught. 

"Where  this  practice  prevails,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
be  a  separate  axle  and  wheels  for  the  cart.  It  is  only  used 
occadonally,  and  when  t)iis  occurs  it  is  placed  upon  the  axle 
and  wheels  of  the  close-cart  Thus,  the  simple  arrangement 
is,  when  hay  and  the  like  are  to  be  driven,  the  close  body  is  re- 
moved, and  the  sparred  one  placed  upon  the  same  wheels. 


It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  sparred  frame  to  be  attached 
to  the  close-carL  By  this  means,  when  occasion  recjuires,  it 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  larger  sparred 
or  corn-cart. 


WIIEKL-OARRIAGES. 


that  the  barrel  may  not  be  too  high,  the  axle  may  be  bent  as 
sbown  in  the  figure. 


"The  manner  in  which  the  animals  of  draught  are  attached  to 
these  carriages  is  very  simple 

On  the  back  of  the  shaft-horse.  Fig-  54,  is  placed  the  cart- 
saddle  :  which  is  formed  with  a  raised  groove  A,  over  which  a 
chain  to  be  attached  to  the  shafts  passes.  This  chain  is  fixed 
on  eac)i  side  to  a  hook  moveable  along  an  iron  staple  B  Fixed 
upon  the  shafts.  To  the  same  staple  are  fixed  two  other  hooka. 
To  one  of  these  is  attached  a  chain  C,  which  is  fixed  to  the  col- 
lar of  the  animal,  and  by  means  of  which  he  exerts  his  force  in 
pulling:  to  the  other  hook  is  fixed  the  breech-chain   D,  at- 
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toched  to  the  leather-bell  G,  hy  means  of  which  the  horse  is 
enabled  lo  resist  the  descent  of  the  load  when  going  downhill, 
and  to  back  the  cart.  Thus  to  the  iron  staple  there  are  attach- 
ed the  collar  or  draught- chain,  the  back-chain,  and  the  breech- 
chain.  A  band  E  then  passes  beneath  the  horse  from  shaft 
lu  Khaft,  which  prevents  the  shafts  from  being  raised  up  by  the 
weight.  The  bridle  of  the  horse  is  a  single  snaffle,  to  the  rings 
of  which,  on  each  side,  are  fixed  the  reins  by  which  the  driver 
guides  him.  These  reins  pass  through  rings  upon  the  collar. 
When  the  horse  is  to  be  unyoked,  the  bellyband  is  unloosed, 
and  the  collar  and  breech-chains  unhooked. 

When  another  horse  is  used,  he  is  yoked  by  chains  fixed  near 
the  ends  of  the  shafts  ;  and,  to  keep  the  chains  asunder,  a  bar 
or  stretcher  is  fixed  between  them.  The  trace-horse  has  no  cart- 
•addlc,  having  no  weight  to  bear  upon  his  back,  and  he  has  no 
breeching,  since  he  has  no  power  of  backing  or  resisting  the  de- 
■cent  of  the  draught.  A  band,  and  sometimes  two,  pass  over 
bis  back  lo  support  the  chains.  A  band  also  passes  beneath 
bis  belly  to  keep  ihe  harness  in  its  place.  The  chains  are  at- 
tached lo  the  collar.  The  bridle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shafl- 
borse,  is  a  snaffle,  to  tlie  rings  of  which  are  attached  the  reins. 


Til.  irrENSita  of  the  daihy. 

The  utensils  required  for  the  dairy  consist  of  vessels  forcon- 
tAiniDg  milk,  of  churns,  of  cheese-presses,  &c.  These  form  a 
I  which  will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  when  describ- 
ing  tbe  works  of  the  dairy. 


Vlir.  IMPLEMENTS  OF  MANUAL  LABOUR,  &c. 

TnCfiB  form  a  numerous  class;  hut  it  will  be  here  necessary 
to  refer  to  only  a  part  of  them,  The  remainder  will  Iw  more 
conveniently  described  when  reference  is  made  to  the  labours 
in  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  whole 
which  are  neoeRsary  ujion  a  farm  will  be  given  under  the  head 
Capital. 


The  wheelbarrow  is  employed  for  the  carriage  of  light  loads, 
j{  earth,  for  short  distances,  lime  for   building,  and  the 


I 


2,    HAJiDB-tRROW. 


This  species  of  barrow  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  sub- 
Jted  for  the  wheelbarrow  for  short  distances. 


^fJDS,  BaoAD-foisTKD  Sbotsl,  asd  Naurqw-foivted  SaorsL. 

I 

K^V-  nfrH.  Pif.ga. 

U  1 

'he  spade  here  shown  is  the  common  spade:  the  broad 
ited  shovel  is  chiefly  used  for  the  spreading  of  Ume :  the 
row-pointed  shovel  for  the  throwing  out  of  loose  earth  from 


1 
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other  purpases 


ditches,  fiurows,  and  drains,  and  fur 
in  conjunction  with  the  spade. 


4,  Mattock,  Piclaxe,  Am  Foot-Pick. 


The  mattock,  Fig.  60,  is  used  for  forcing  up  stones,  break- 
ing hard  ground,  and  the  like :  the  foot-pick,  Fig.  62,  is  em- 
ployed for  similar  purposes :  and  Uie  pickaxe,  Fig.  61,  is  made 
for  cutting  substances,  as  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  trees,  as 
mil  as  for  forcing  them  up. 


f 


S.  Saw,  Axe,  Sledge,  and  Ham: 


F^.  n.  Fl;,  CI 


iflp 


These  implements  differ  in   nothing  from  similar  tools  i 
common  use. 
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6.  Mallet. 
Flc.07. 


The  mallet  is  employed  for  driving  into  the  ground  posts, 
piles,  and  the  like. 

7.    TUREE'PRONGED  FoRKS, 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  09. 


i 


The  larger  fork,  Fig.  68,  of  this  class  is  used  for  the  lifting 
of  dung  into  carts  and  the  like :  the  small  fork.  Fig.  69)  chiefly 
for  the  spreading  of  dung  upon  the  ground. 

8.    FoRKSf  LOSG  AND  SHORT. 

FlR.  7". 


Fl,:.  71. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  !W\NUAL  LAItOlTt. 


The  forks  of  this  class  differ  from  the  last  in  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied :  Fig.  70  is  used  for  forking  straw  and 
other  substances  to  a  height:  Fig.  71  for  forking  (he  sheaves 
of  com  into  carts  or  waggons :  and  the  smaller  fork.  Fig.  72, 
is  used  in  the  stable,  and  for  numerous  purposes. 

9.  Hay-Rake. 


V 


The  Iiay-ralce  is  employed  in  raking  the  surface  of  ground, 
I  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  loose  hay,  straw,  stalks  of  corn,  S;c. 


The  hand-hoe  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  plants. 


The  scythe  is  used  for  mowing  hay,  gieeii  forage,  com,  and 
the  iik«. 
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12.  Dung-Drag  and  Mud- Scraper. 


FUj.7«. 


uu 


if 


Fig.  77. 


/ 


The  dung-drag  is  used  chiefly  for  the  dragging  of  dung  from 
carts :  the  mud-scraper  is  used  for  collecting  substances  on  the 
ground,  as  mud,  dung,  &c. 


13.  HaY'Knifb. 


Fig.  78. 


The  hay-knife  is  employed  for  cutting  off  portions  of  hay 
from  the  compressed  mass  of  the  hay-stack. 


14.  Ladders^  long  and  short. 


ri5.70. 


The  ladders  of  the  farm  are  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied :  they  may  be  of  the  respec- 
tive lengths  of  24,  16,  and  8  feet. 


IMPLEMENTS  OP  MANUAL  LAHOlIli 
15.  GxiNSiTOSH. 


The  grindstone  is  best  made  to  be  moved  by  the  foot,  and 
may  have  a  trough  beneath,  in  which  water  is  to  be  put  to  keep 
the  Stone  mobt  when  working. 

16.   t'TEHSlLS  OF  THE  STABLE, — CllRRYCOHB,  BrUSH,  MaSS-CoUS, 
FoOT-PlCKEB,  ASD  SciSSOSS. 


17.   WEiamsa  Machines. 
A  common  balance  for  weighing  wool  and  similar  substances 
ia  necessary  upon  a  farm;  and  sometimes  other  weighing-ma- 
chines, and  particularly  one  for  weighing  large  loads,  as  hay, 
which  may  be  upon  the  principle  of  the  Roman  steelyard. 

1&  The  Utensils  of  the  B,<iiw  will  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. 

19.  Tbe  Sedger's  Tools  will  be  described  when  the  ope- 
rations in  which  they  are  employed  are  treated  of. 

90.  There  is  a  mixed  class  of  implements,  consisting  of  pails, 
8ic^  which  need  not  be  represented.  They  will  be  enumerated 
uiuIm'  the  head  Fanning  Capital, 
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IV.  SIMPLE  OPERATIONS  OF  TILLAGE. 

I.  PLOUGHING. 

In  ploughing,  it  has  been  seen,  a  slice  of  earth  is  to  be  cut 
from  the  left-hand  side,  and  to  be  turned  over  to  the  right- 
hand  side.  In  this  operation  the  left-hand  or  near-side  horse 
walks  on  the  ground  not  yet  ploughed,  the  right-hand  or  off- 
side horse  walks  in  the  furrow  last  made,  and  the  workman  fol- 
lows holding  the  handles  of  the  plough.  By  means  of  these 
handles  he  guides  the  plough,  and  he  directs  the  animals  of 
draught  by  the  voice  and  the  reins.  When  he  is  to  turn  the 
plough  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  or  when  it  encounters  an  obstar- 
cle,  as  a  large  stone,  he  presses  down  the  handles,  so  that  the 
heel  of  the  plough  becomes  a  fulcrum  and  the  share  is  raised 
out  of  the  ground. 

In  ploughing,  the  instnunent  ought  to  be  held  vertical.  If 
it  is  inclined  to  the  left-hand  side,  the  same  work  is  performed 
in  appearance,  though  not  in  reality ;  a  portion  of  the  ground 
below  not  being  tilled  at  all,  but  left  thus — 

Fig.  8& 


The  plough  is  of  the  most  perfect  form  when  its  various 
parts  are  so  adjusted  that  they  shall  not  oppose  each  other^s 
motion :  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  plough  that  is  per- 
fect in  the  form  and  combination  of  its  parts.  Even  in  those 
of  the  best  construction,  there  is  frequently  found  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  rise  out  of  the  ground  or  to  turn  to  one  side,  general- 
ly the  right-hand  or  open  side.  The  tendency  to  rise  out  of 
the  ground  can  be  corrected  by  giving  an  inclination  down- 
wards to  the  point  of  the  share ;  and  the  tendency  to  turn  to 
the  open  or  right-hand  side  can  be  corrected  by  turning  the 
point  of  the  share  slightly  to  the  left-hand  side.     By  these 
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however,  the  labour  of  draught  ii  increasetl,  and  cure 
vmtt  therefore  be  taken,  that  tliis  tempering  of  the  irons,  as  it 
k  frcqueatly  called,  be  not  in  any  case  carried  further  than  in 
imiiMlj  to  correct  the  defects  uf  the  instrument.  All  tliat  is 
woessuT  beyond  thia  is  effected  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
Sne  of  draught  by  means  of  the  bridle  on  the  beam. 

With  regard  to  the  depth  to  be  ploughed,  this,  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  crop  to  lie  cultivated, 
mai  other  drcumstances.  It  lias  been  shown  that  a  furrow^ 
■Boe  of  ten  inches  in  wHdth  requires  a  depth  of  seven  inches ; 
tlial  is,  a  depth  of  about  two-thirds  of  tiie  widtli,  in  order  that 
it  may  lie  at  an  angle  of  45°,  But  although  it  is  necessary  to 
jirooced  upon  this  principle  in  forming  a  plough,  we  cannot  re- 
gulate the  depth  to  the  width  in  tliia  manner  in  practice.  It  is 
Mt  necessary  that  the  depth  should  be  to  the  width  in  the  pro- 
portioD  of  two  to  three,  or  that  the  sod  should  lie  precisely  at 
the  angle  of  45°.  In  the  field  all  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  a 
kind  of  approximation  to  the  true  proportions.  When  the 
wds  are  tonsiderably  too  wide  in  proportion  to  their  depth,  the 
ploughman  will  be  admonished  of  thia  by  their  lying  too  flat, 
■od  tuu  fjightly  overlapping  each  other.  When  their  depth  is 
miiflclerably  too  great  in  proportion  to  their  width,  they  will 
'jtHkd  too  upright,  and  be  apt  to  fall  back  again  into  the  fur- 

JDW. 

The  medium  depth  of  good  ploughing  may  be  held  to  be 
•even  iiK-hes.  \Vhen  circumstances,  as  the  kind  of  crop  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  do  not  require  deep  ploughing,  the  depth 
tnay  be  less :  but  it  will  be  considerably  more  in  those  cases, 
lu  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  where  deep  ploughing  is  from 
any  cause  expedient. 

In  the  moist  climate  of  this  country,  and  indeed  in  most 
others  of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  ground  into  what 
ore  termed  ridges,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  water  which  falls  upon 
the  surface  finding  a  really  egress.  And  even  in  lands  so  dry 
that  little  injury  will  result  from  stagnating  water,  such  ridges 
ore  generally  formed  on  account  of  their  convenience  in  the 
dHTerent  works  uf  tillage. 
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IV.  ••  -a,    ji    t-    *fi-  ^'=^  bv  pre- 

.     a^r*  'rr2:: li^:.?    belli rr 

.    5-.  J-   :   •:  ^-  -Jt,     The 
^  :•  ••-:.  jT'i  sometimes 

In  plo'  jg..  ^rzj  -•^rrni..  ->  15  feet  to 
from  thr 

hand  sid  ~               :-->-«    ^-  '^"^  or  more 

walks  oi.  "*                 .    1^  r  ci;ri^  and  divided 

side  hoi  ^     srsJ^^t  >  :-^  mark  off  at 

lows  hc»!;  ^        5£f*:-lLnd.     This  is 

handles  ^   4ic  i  i^c  tield  on  whicli 

drauorln  '                    ,asx.^5-  '^^'-"^  *^^  which, 

plouoli  ^       -.^  233es  of  them  are 

cle,  as  ;.  J   ^xr  that  the  ploudi- 

heel  of  tr    -ti-   *^  --^^  ridge,  when  to 

out  of  :  "^  ^       j^  :t.a  is  ploughed,  the 

In  J'=  .-^m^  09^  uniied  into  ridges. 

it  is  iih  -       """tl^tj^s^:  ^  fi^^^»  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

in  apjK  *      *  ^**         ^  j^^rn  parallel  to  AB  and 

bclou  :  ^   ^,^.  and  at  the  distance 


Tht 


lines  the  plough- 
^  -\  •jrrv^w  with  his  plough 


^t  :i  «he  field  AD,  paral- 

parts  ..  ^       .,.  :x  rxiiie*,  measure  off  with 

niotitM.  '"*  ^  ^.,,-»  i  xt  him  place  one  of  his 

feet  ir.  *^  ^^.,   nf  >  to  inter  his  plough, 

of  the  '        J   .^..it  ::iuo,  let  him  walk  on 

dency  "^         [  ..  iiic  :Here,  in  like  manner 

ly  the  -^  '"    ^    ^.1_  <<  u:>  his  seitjnd  pole  at  b, 

the  gn  *    '   \   -K  tit^'ld,  on  the  line  of  the 

wards  '■  '^    ^  ^  :t;ri  ;x^!o.  He  has  now  three 

theojii  "^^   r^rt  r.!»i- U'itgth  of  the  field  or  in- 

point  ,.  ^     *•    *    '^.^  .j^^vikJos  are  necessary, 

■^*        ^  V  *»  nw»'v  F'^'*'  '"  *'*'*'  ''^'^ 


that  the  ploughman  may  be  enabled  to  direct  his  plough  by 
means  of  them  m  a  striught  line.  He  now  returns  to  his  plough 
and  enters  it  at  the  first  pole  at  a,  keeping  the  other  two  poles 
in  a  line,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  plough  directly  towards 
them.  Ha^Hng  entered  his  plough  at  a,  he  stops  his  horses, 
aod  measures  off  15  feet  to  (/,  where  he  plants  tlie  pole.  He 
then  returns  to  his  plough,  which  is  standing  at  a,  and  drives 
Ks  horses,  keeping  the  two  poles  before  him  as  a.  guide,  to  the 
■eoond  pole  b.  Having  done  this,  and  leaving  his  plough 
standing  at  b,  he  measures  off  from  6  to  e,  15  feet,  and  there 
he  plants  his  pole.  He  then  returns  to  his  plough,  and  pro- 
ceeds forward,  making  his  furrow  in  a  straight  line  to  the  last 
pot  c,  where,  in  like  manner,  he  stops  his  horses,  and,  measu- 
ring off  15  feet,  he  plants  his  pole  at^ 

In  this  manner  he  has  placed  his  poles  in  a  straight  line,  at 
the  distance  of  15  feet  from  their  last  position,  and  parallel,  as 
before,  to  the  line  of  fence.  He  now  turns  his  horses  sharp 
■bout,  and  returns  by  the  furrow  which  he  has  just  drawn  cba. 
By  this  second  ploughing  he  throws  the  earth  out  in  an  op- 
poale  direction,  so  that  he  has  formed  a  completely  open  fur- 
In  returning,  he  takes  care  to  correct  any  inequahty  or 
tfookedness  that  may  have  taken  place  through  the  unsteady 
Biotion  of  the  horses  in  his  first  track. 

The  poles  being  now  placed  in  a  hne,  d  ej",  he  brings  his 
l^ough  to  d,  enters  it,  and  stops  it  there.  He  measures  off  15 
ieet  with  his  pole  from  d  lo  g,  and  fixes  his  pole  at  ^;  and  then 
be  proceeds  with  his  plough  to  e  aoAf,  repeating  the  same  ope- 
sation  with  his  poles  as  before,  and  returning  by  the  track  of 
last-made  furrow  fromyto  d.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds 
throughout  the  whole  field  forming  parallel  open  furrows,  at 
die  distance  from  each  other  of  15  feet.  These  furrows  are  to 
fiinn  the  centres  of  the  future  ridges. 

The  field  is  now  prepared  for  being  ploughed  into  ridges, 
and  the  manner  of  doing  so  is  this : — 

The  ploughman,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  open 
fbrniw,  ploughs  his  first  furrow-slice  towards  it  He  then,  re- 
tnming  by  the  opposite  side,  performs  the  same  operation,  caus- 
hig  the  two  first  furrow-slices  to  rest  inK>n  each  other. 
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Thus,  in  finming  his  first  ridge,  he  begins  at  the  side  of  a, 
and  ploughing  in  the  direction  from  a  to  c,  he  turns  his  first 
fiirrow-slice  into  the  open  furrow  a  c.  When  he  arrives  at  c, 
he  turns  his  plough  right  about,  and  returning  from  c  to  a,  he 
lays  his  second  furrow^^sUce  upon  the  first  one,  as  at  C,  Fig.  88. 

In  this  manner  he  continues  always  turning  to  the  right- 
hand  fflde,  and  laying  his  furrow-slices  towards  the  centre  of 
the  ridge,  until  he  has  reached  the  boundary  of  the  ndge  EH, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  line  o  s  half-way  between  c  a  and  df 
on  the  other.  He  has  thus  formed  a  ridge,  of  which  c  a  is  the 
crown  or  centre,  and  HE  and  o »  the  termination.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  throughout  the  field,  the  whole  is  form- 
ed into  ridges,  of  which  the  first  marked  furrows  are  the  cen- 
tres. 


e 6 


It  has  been  said  that  the  ploughman  continues  turning  his 
horses  to  the  right,  and  that  thus,  after  having  proceeded  from 
a  to  c,  he  returns  from  c  to  a,  and  so  on,  always  ploughing 
round  a  c  as  a  central  line.  When,  however,  he  has  proceeded 
from  a  to  c,  he  may  turn  his  horses  left  about,  and  return  from 
yto  d,  and  so  on,  always  laying  his  furrow-slices  towards  ac 
and^d  respectively.  In  this  manner  he  will  have  ploughed 
the  half  of  two  adjoining  ridges,  and  terminated  at  the  space  o  Sj 
half  way  between  them.     This  method  of  ploughing,  it  will 
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apftaTf  has  the  same  effect  as  luming  the  horses  right  about, 

and  is  the  moat  frequent  and  oouvenieut  io  practice. 

In  theioDowing  figure,  in  which  CC,  CC.  CC,  are  the  centres 

uf  the  ridges,  the  nuuuier  in  which  the  successive  furrow-slices 

bare  been  Uid  upon  each  other  is  shown. 

By  this  laying  of  the  earth  towards  the  centres,  the  ridges 
.  acquire  a  certain  cuirature.  By  ploughing  the  earth  away 
I  froan  tbeintenids  AB,  DE.  FG,  HI.  the  ground  is  hollowed  at 
I  tbeae  parts,  which  now  form  the  open  Jurraara.     It  is  by  tliese 

open  furrows  that  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  surface  finds 


A  certain,  though  not  a  great,  degree  of  curvature,  is  given 
to  the  ridge  by  this  ploughing.     It  is  frequently,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  a  yet  greater  degree  of  curvature  and  eleva- 
I   tion-     1'his  is  done  by  ploughing  the  whole  ridge  8  second 
I   time,  and  in  a.  dmilar  manner. 

The  plough  is  first  driven  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge  from 
L  C  to  C,  forming  an  open  furrow.  Successive  furrow-slices  are 
L  then  laid  towards  this  furrow,  in  the  same  manner  as  ii>  the  pre- 
Ktious  ploughing.  This  is  done  with  the  successive  furrow- 
if  until  the  plough  reaches  the  open  furrows  AB,  DE,  FG, 
3l.  In  this  manner  the  whole  ridge  is  ploughed,  and  an  in- 
d  elevfltjon  uiul  ciirviiturc  given  to  it.  This  o|x;ration  is 
I  termed  gathering: 
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In  performing  the  operation  of  gathering,  it  is  important 
that  the  ridge  be  formed  with  a  uniform  curvature,  so  that  it 
shall  not  have  what  is  technically  termed  a  shoulder,  or  hollow 
part  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  It  is  to  prevent  this  defect 
that  the  open  track  is  made  along  the  crown  before  the  first 
two  slices  are  laid  together ;  bj  which  means  the  ploughman  is 
better  enabled  to  lay  them  upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  not  overlap  and  form  a  protuberance  at  the 
crown  of  the  ridge.  A  transverse  section  of  the  ridges,  when 
gathered,  will  appear  thus : 

Fig.    89. 

A  ridge,  however,  being  already  formed,  it  may  be  wished 
to  plough  it  again,  and  yet  to  preserve  it  at  the  same  curvature 
and  elevation.  In  this  case,  the  plough  is  to  enter  at  the  open 
furrow,  and  to  lay  the  successive  furrow-slices  towards  it,  imtil 
the  two  adjoining  ridges  are  ploughed.  By  this  means  all  the 
slices  of  the  same  ridge  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  cur- 
vature and  elevation  of  the  whole  remain  as  before.  This 
operation  is  termed  casting,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fur- 
row.slices  rest  upon  each  other  will  appear  in  the  following 
figure. 

Fig.  90i 

In  the  operation  of  casting,  two  methods  may  be  pursued. 
The  two  first  furrow-slices,  as  those  at  E  and  I,  may  be  laid  rest- 
ing upon  each  other,  as  in  the  figure  above,  in  which  case  the 
two  ridges  will  be  formed  as  it  were  into  one  large  ridge ;  or 
else  the  open  furrows  at  E  and  I  may  be  preserved  by  keeping 
the  two  first  furrow.slices  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
and  preserving  the  space  between  them,  thus : 

FJg.  91. 
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^Vhetl  land  is  ploughed  in  this  manner,  the  ground  is  taken 
froBi  one  ndeof  each  two  adjoining  ridges  at  G,  and  laid  towards 
theother,  Eand  I,  that  is,  it  is  gathered  towards  one  side  and  ga- 
thered from  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  ground  at  the  open 
furrows  G.  from  which  we  gather,  becomes  more  bare  of  earth 
than  the  open  furrow  £  and  I,  towards  which  we  gather.  This 
is  an  ini]>erfection  unavoidable  ui  casting  a  ridge.  When,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  cast  a  ridge  twice  in  succession,  we  reverse  the 
former  mode  of  ploughing ;  we  gather  towards  the  open  furrow 
G,  and  from  the  o)X'n  furrows  E  and  I,  and  thus  the  ridge  is 
restored  to  its  fonner  state. 

Another  method  of  ploughing  is  cleaving.  In  this  case, 
the  plough  commences  at  the  open  furrow,  lays  the  first  slice 
towards  it,  and  then  returning  by  the  other  side  of  the  open 
furrow,  lays  the  second  slice  upon  the  first,  as  in  t)ie  follow- 
ing figure.  When  it  has  reached  the  centre,  it  stops,  and 
bi^tis  with  another  pair  of  ridges,  and  ploughs  the  half  of 
each  pair  together  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the  open 
'B  of  the  ridges  become  the  centres,  and  the  former  ccn- 
le  the  open  furrows.  The  operation  of  cleaving  is  of 
occurrence  in  the  summer-fallow  and  other  cleaning 
of  tillage.     When  we  wish  to  level  a  ridge  we  cleave 


There  are  two  variations  to  be  noted  in  the  practice  of  cleav- 
ing. Either  the  two  first  slices  arc  laid  close  together,  in 
which  case  the  open  furrows  of  the  former  ridges  become  the 
centres,  and  the  former  centres  the  open  furrows,  in  the  manner 
shuwn  in  the  last  figure  ;  or  a  certain  distance  is  kept  between 
the  two  first  shces,  and  so  the  open  furrow  is  preserved.  In  this 
case,  each  ridge  is  split  into  two  ridges,  and  the  number  of 
(^)en  furrows  is  doubled,  thus : 
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The  next  method  of  ploughing  is  cross-ploughing.  This, 
as  the  name  denotes,  is  ploughing  in  a  direction  crossing  that 
of  the  former  ridges  and  furrows. 

In  cross-ploughing,  the  workmen  place  themselves  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  as  thirty  or  forty  yards,  at  the  side 
of  the  field  at  which  they  are  to  begin  to  plough.  Each  then 
runs  a  straight  furrow  across  the  field,  as  from  A  to  D,  from 
B  to  £,  from  C  to  F.  Each  then  returns  as  from  D  to  A, 
frx>m  E  to  B,  frx>m  F  to  C,  laying  always  the  successive  furrow- 
slices  towards  the  right-hand,  until  each  man  arrives  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  allotted  space  ^^,  xx^  xx^  xx.  There  has  been 
thus  formed  by  each  workman  one  great  ridge,  but  so  extended 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  without  curvature.  The  ploughmen, 
we  perceive,  turn  frt>m  left  to  right  around  the  first  furrows  AD, 
BE,  CF.  But  they  may  also  turn  from  right  to  left  Thus, 
in  going  from  B  to  E,  the  ploughman  lays  his  first  furrow* 
slice  to  the  right  hand.  When  he  arrives  at  E,  he  may  turn 
his  horses  left  about,  and  proceed  to  D,  and  returning  from  D 
to  A,  lay  his  first  furrow-slice  to  the  right-hand  towards  DA. 
Turning  left  about  then  at  A,  he  proceeds  in  the  direction  BE, 
and  so  on,  always  turning  left  about  until  he  has  arrived  at  the 

Fig.  94. 
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middle  space  o,  when  the  whole  spitce  Ijetween  AD  and  BE 
will  ha*e  been  ploughed. 

Sametitnes,  for  convenience  and  the  saving  of  distance,  he 
DiBif  plough  in  the  first  place  round  the  central  line  BE,  by 
turning  from  left  to  right,  and  then  plough  the  remainder  of 
the  interval  by  turning  from  right  to  left. 

These  are  matters  of  iletail  somewhat  (Htticult  perhaps  to  be 
described  clearly,  hut  so  simple  in  themselves  that  they  need 
only  be  seen  in  the  field  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  first  operation,  we  have  seen,  is  striking  the  furrows 
previous  to  forming  the  ridges.  This  is  done  by  laying  off",  by 
means  of  furrows,  first  the  lines  of  the  headlands,  and  then  the 
parallel  lines  corresponding  to  the  future  centres  of  the  ridges 
to  be  forme<I. 

The  next  operation  is  forming  the  ridges.  This  is  done  by 
beginning  at  the  centre,  and  ploughing  towards  it  till  each  ridge 
U  formed. 

When  ridges  are  formed,  they  may  be  subsequently  plough- 
ed in  different  ways. 

First,  They  may  be  gathered ;  in  which  case,  beginning  at 
the  croini,  the  ridge  is  ploughed,  and  an  increased  elevation 
given  to  it. 

Secotid,  They  may  he  cast ;  in  which  case  two  ridges  are 
ploughed  together,  and  either  formed  into  one  large  ridge,  or, 
by  keeping  the  open  furrows  clear,  retained  in  two  ridges. 

Third,  They  may  be  cloven ;  in  which  case,  beginning  at 
the  open  furrows,  the  half  of  each  adjoining  ridge  is  laid  toge- 
ther. The  first  two  furrow-slices  may  either  be  laid  close  to- 
gether, or  the  open  furrow  may  be  kept  clear  between  them. 
In  the  first  case,  each  ridge  will  have  been  so  cloven  as  that  the 
open  furrow  shall  have  become  the  crown,  and  the  crown  the 
open  furrow.  In  the  second  case,  each  ridge  will  have  been 
chnen  into  two,  and  the  number  of  ridges  and  open  furrows 
doubled. 

In  the  original  laying  out  of  ridges,  the  lines  have  been  de- 
scribed as  running  straight  through  the  field ;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently expedient,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
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or  other  cause,  to  change  the  direction  of  the  ridges  at  some 
part  of  the  field  so  as  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  water. 

The  application  to  this  case  of  the  principle  of  striking  the 
furrows  is  easy.  The  ploughman  makes  a  furrow  where  the 
change  of  direction  is  to  take  place,  straight  or  curved,  as  cir- 
cumstances  may  require.  The  one  set  of  ridges  terminate  at 
this  part,  and  the  other  are  laid  off  from  it  in  the  new  direction 
to  be  given.  The  ploughman,  by  means  of  his  poles>  as  be- 
fore,  strikes  his  first  set  of  furrows,  terminating  them  at  the 
furrow  where  the  change  of  direction  is  to  take  place.  From 
this  furrow  he  strikes  his  second  set  of  furrows  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  to  run.  The  part  where  the  opposite  sets  of 
furrows  meet  may  be  made  an  open  furrow  or  a  raised-up 
ridge  or  headland,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  direction  of  ridges  must  generally  be  regulated  by  the 
sloping  of  the  fields,  and  the  lying  of  ditches  and  fences,  so  that 
they  may  promote  the  main  purpose  for  which  they  are  formed, 
the  carrying  off  of  surface  water.  But,  other  circumstances 
being  alike,  they  should  be  made  to  lie  as  much  as  possible 
north  and  south,  and  as  rarely  as  possible  east  and  west ;  for, 
in  the  latter  case,  when  the  ridges  are  much  elevated,  the 
north  side  has  a  somewhat  less  favourable  exposure  than  the 
south  side. 

Sometimes  ridges  are  altogether  dispensed  with,  eitHer  when 
the  land  is  very  dry,  or  when  it  is  wished  to  keep  it  in  grass 
and  give  it  the  aspect  of  a  park  or  lawn.  In  this  case,  the 
ploughs  may  either  follow  each  other  round  the  entire  field, 
and  terminate  at  the  centre,  or  they  may  plough  in  large  divi- 
sions, as  in  the  case  of  cross-ploughing. 

In  ploughing  very  steep  land,  it  is  frequently  laid  in  ridges 
diagonally  across  the  slope,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
labour  more  easy,  and  of  lessening  the  danger  of  torrents  carry- 
ing away  the  surface. 

The  precaution  to  be  observed  in  this  case,  is  to  make  the 
ridges  slope  upwards  from  the  right  hand,  as  from  A  to  B  in 
the  following  figure,  and  not  to  the  left  hand,  as  fit)m  C  to  D. 
For  in  the  first  case,  when  the  labouring  cattle  are  ascending  the 
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Steep,  the  plough  is  throwing  the  furrow-slice  downhill ;  where- 
as, in  the  other  case,  when  the  cattle  are  ascending,  they  are 
raising  the  furrow-slice  uphill,  by  which  their  labour  is  greatly 
increased. 


Besides  the  open  furrowg  of  the  ridges,  which  act  as  channels 
(or  carrying  off  the  water,  it  is  necessary,  where  there  are  hol- 
low places  where  water  may  sta^pnate,  to  form  open  furrows  or 
channels.  This  is  done  by  drawing  a  furrow  with  the  plough 
in  the  direction  most  convenient  for  the  purjmse.  A  workman 
Aen  follows  with  the  spade  or  shovel,  and  carefully  oi)ens  all 
intersections  with  other  furrows,  bo  that  there  may  be  u.  free 
ootntniuiication  between  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  that  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough 
be  fiirther  deepened  by  the  spade,  so  as  to  form  a  channel  suf- 
ficiently large ;  and  wherever  headlands  intercept'  the  run  of 
water,  channels  must  be  cut  through  them  to  the  ditch  or  out- 
let, so  that  none  may  stagnate  upon  the  ground.  Attention 
to  these  details  in  practice  is  essential  in  all  cases  of  tillage ; 
and  it  manifests  a  want  of  all  skill  and  industrious  habits  in  a 
farmer  to  suffer  his  lands  to  be  injured  by  the  stagnating  upon 
it  of  surface  water. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  a  plough  can  go  over  in  an  or- 
i^nary  day's  work  will,  when  the  instruments  are  equally  good, 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  of 
ploughing. 

The  common  calculation,  where  good  ploughing  is  practised, 
is,  that  a  pair  of  horses  will  plough  an  acre  when  in  grass  in 
nine  hours.  In  very  stiff  soils  less  will  be  done;  and  in  very 
light  soils,  more,  When  land  is  in  a  loose  and  pulverized  state, 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth  part  more   may  1>l'  done  in  the  lime 
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mentioned.  In  winter,  when  six  hours  are  generally  regarded 
as  a  day'^s  work,  and  at  which  time  the  soil  is  wet,  about  half 
an  acre  in  the  day  may  be  considered  as  ordinary  work.  But 
taking  the  year  throughout,  and  soils  in  all  their  different  states, 
it  may  be  held  that  an  acre  in  the  day  can  be  done  by  a  man 
and  a  pair  of  horses.* 


II.  HARROWING. 

The  next  of  the  simple  operations  of  tillage  to  be  considered 
is  that  of  harrowing.  One  man  or  boy  drives  a  pair  of  horses 
and  a  pair  of  harrows,  though  sometimes  one  person  drives 
three  horses  and  three  harrows.  The  driver  walks  behind  with 
long  reins,  which  enable  him  to  guide  and  urge  forward  the 
horses ;  and  he  must  be  ready  to  lift  up  with  his  hand  or  a 
crooked  stick,  which  he  holds  for  the  purpose,  the  harrows 
when  they  are  impeded  by  roots,  weeds,  or  other  substances. 
By  lifting  up  the  harrow  when  in  motion,  the  weeds  collected 
by  the  teeth  fall  down. 

The  harrows  pass  over  the  ridge  either  longitudinally  or 
across.  At  the  end  of  the  ridge  they  are  turned,  and  ge- 
nerally pass  again  over  the  same  ground.  This  is  called  a 
double  turn  of  the  harrows.  When  they  do  not  return  over 
the  same  ground,  but  pass  to  another  space,  they  are  said  to 
give  a  single  turn.  Sometimes  a  single  turn  suffices  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  but  more  frequentiy  a  double  turn  is  required. 

Sometimes  the  harrows  give  two  or  more  double  turns  in  the 
same  direction,  but  more  generally  after  one  double  turn  they 
give  the  next  double  turn  across  the  direction  of  the  previous 
one,  and  so  on  lengthwise  and  across  alternately. 

When  land  is  to  be  pulverized  and  cleaned  of  root-weeds,  in 
the  manner  to  be  afterwards  explained,  the  operation  consists 
of  repeated  double  turns  of  the  harrows  in  different  directions. 

*  In  some  of  the  very  stiff' clays  of  England,  as,  for  example,  the  London 
Clay.formation,  this  calculation  will  not  hold,  because  the  farmers  arc  fre- 
quently obliged  to  employ  four  horses  in  a  team. 
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The  space  of  ground  that  can  be  passed  over  by  a  pair  of 
horses  in  a  summer  day's  work  is  generally  held  to  be  about 
twelve  acres,  so  that  a  pair  of  harrows  will  give  a  double  turn 
to  six  acres  in  a  day :  hence,  as  a  plough  will  work  one  acre  in 
a  day,  the  expense  of  giving  a  double  turn  of  the  harrows  is 
equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  expense  of  giving  one  ploughing. 


III.  ACTION  OP  THE  GRUBBER. 

The  grubber  is  subsidiary  to  the  plough,  and  similar  in  its 
mode  of  action  to  the  harrow. 

When  the  object  is  to  stir  the  ground,  without  turning  it 
over,  the  grubber  may  supersede  the  operation  of  the  plough* 
It  is  more  frequently  used,  however,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
harrow  in  the  cleaning  of  land ;  and  it  excels  the  harrow  in 
this,  that  having  a  heavier  frame,  and  being  fixed  on  wheels, 
it  has  not  the  starting  and  irregular  motion  of  the  harrow,  and 
is  not  subject  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  when  encountered 
by  obstacles. 

In  using  the  grubber,  the  workman  walks  behind,  and  when 
handles  are  employed,  he  makes  use  of  them  to  lift  the  teeth  or 
coulters  out  of  the  ground  in  turning  at  the  end  of  the  ridges, 
or  when  otherwise  necessary. 

Generally  the  grubber  passes  once  over  the  ground  to  be 
tilled,  but  it  is  frequently  found  expedient  to  go  twice  over  the 
ground.  In  this  case  it  is  proper  to  set  the  teeth  at  half  the 
depth  required  in  the  first  operation,  and  in  the  second  to  set 
them  at  the  full  depth,  and  in  working  the  second  time  to  cross 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  first  operation. 

The  grubber,  with  two  horses,  will  go  over  five  or  six  acres 
a-day,  so  that  the  expense  of  one  operation  is  equal  to  *om 
one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  plough,  or  nearly  leq^  to 
a  double  turn  of  the  harrows. 


ROLLING— D IGGI  Ml. 


IV.   BOIXITIG. 


The  roller  is  employed  upon  the  farm  in  two  distinct  opera- 
tions. It  is  used  to  assist  the  harrow  in  the  cleaning  of  grounti, 
or  to  smooth  and  consolidate  the  surface  of  land  in  grass  or 
crop. 

When  employed  to  clean  land  in  conjunction  with  the  har- 
row,  the  latter  is  first  used,  hy  which  the  clods,  or  indurated 
masses  of  the  soil,  are  hroiiglit  to  the  surface.  The  roller  is 
then  hrought  to  act  upon  these  indurated  masses,  which  it 
bruiaes  by  its  weight ;  and  thus  it  jjerforms,  though  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  the  same  operation  of  pulverizing  the  earth  which 
the  harrow  does.  By  this  mean  the  harrow  is  enabled  to  act 
upon  these  clods,  upon  which  its  teeth  could  not  otherwise  make 
an  impression. 

The  further  purpose  of  the  roller  is  the  smoothing  and  com- 
pressing of  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  sometimes,  in  perform- 
ing this  operation,  it  serves  to  cover  certain  seeds,  as  will  be 
aAerwardu  esplained. 

In  using  the  roller  when  the  land  is  in  ridges,  it  is  to  be 
driven  across  the  ridges  and  not  longitudinally, 

Sometunes  one  horse  is  employe<l  in  the  operation  of  roiling, 
but  more  frequently  two.  In  this  case  they  are  generally 
yoked  one  in  the  shafts  and  one  before,  though  they  could 
exert  a  greater  force  in  pulUng  were  they  to  be  yoked  abreast. 
But  this  is  not  of  any  essential  importance,  two  horses  yoked  in 
this  manner  being  able  to  move  the  heaviest  rollers  which  are 
employed. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  a  roller  with  a  cylinder  of  five 
feet  can  go  over  in  a  day  is  alwut  live  acres.  By  extending 
the  length  of  the  cyHnder,  a  greater  quantity  of  work  will  be 
done  in  appearance  though  not  in  reahty, 


The  plough,  the  liarrow,  and  the  roller,  are  the  essential  im- 
plementB  of  preparatory  tillage.     To  these,  however,  and  tlie 
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grubber,  may  be  added  the  spade ;  which,  though  properly  the 
instrument  of  culture  in  the  garden,  may  be  employed  occa- 
sionally in  the  fields. 

The  cases  in  which  the  spade  may  he  used  in  field-culture 
are  those  where,  from  particular  causes,  the  plough  cannot  be 
used. 

Such  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  first  improvement  of  very 
steep  or  rocky  ground,  where  the  plough  cannot  act,  or  in  the 
case  of  deep  peat,  when  it  is  so  soft  as  not  to  bear  the  weight 
of  working-cattle. 

Cultivation  by  the  spade,  however,  though  more  efficient, 
is  greatly  more  expensive  than  by  the  plough.  It  may  be 
sometimes  employed  with  advantage,  though  rarely  on  the  great 
scale,  where  the  profit  depends  upon  economy  of  labour. 

The  further  simple  operations  of  tillage  are  those  performed 
by  the  sowing  and  hoeing  machines,  and  by  other  implements 
of  the  farm.  The  manner  of  using  these  will  be  from  time  to 
time  referred  to ;  but  it  is  by  practice  and  observation  that  the 
full  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained.  The  first  object  of  study  of 
the  learner  should  be  the  general  form  of  the  machines,  and  the 
particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  know- 
ledge being  obtained,  there  is  only  wanted  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  employed  in  the  field  to  understand  the  manner  of 
using  them. 
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V.  PREPARATION  OF  LAND  FOR  CROPS. 

r.  FALLOWING, 

The  fallowing  of  land  consists  of  a  course  of  tillage  continued 
foe  a  certain  time.  When  it  is  continued  for  an  entire  sea.son, 
the  process  is  termed  the  Summer-f allow. 

A  course  of  tillage  during  only  a  part  of  the  season  is  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  preparing  land  for  such  crops  as  the  turnip, 
the  cabbage,  the  potato,  which  are  thence  frequently  termed 
JaBoK-crops.  This  preparation  consists  of  a  series  of  plough- 
ings,  hatTowings,  and  other  operations,  continued  until  the 
land  is  cleaned  and  otherwise  fitted  for  the  crop  to  be  culti- 
vated. 

The  extension  of  the  culture  of  fallow-cropa  has  greatly  lessen- 
ed the  necessity  of  the  summer-fallow ;  for  the  ground  receiving 
a  good  preparation  for  this  class  of  crops,  and  they,  from  the 
.wide  intervals  at  which  they  are  cultivated,  admitting  of  an  ef- 
ficient tillage  during  their  growth,  the  farmer  is  more  enabled 
%a  dicpense  with  the  necessity  of  devoting  an  entire  year  to  the 
tillage  of  his  land. 

<  It  16  chiefly  on  the  stiffer  clays  that  the  summer-fallow  may 
be  held  to  ho  an  essential  branch  of  farm  management  in  this 
country.  These  are  tilled  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
lighter  soils,  and  do  not  always  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  those 
particular  classes  of  plants  as  the  turnip,  which  are  suited  to 
the  lighter  soils,  and  which  render  upon  them  an  entire  sum- 
mer-fallow unnecessary.  A  further  reason  exists  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  summer-fallow  on  the  stiffer  clays,  namely,  that  the 
most  valuable  of  their  productions  is  wheat,  for  which  the 
feummer. fallow  affords  the  best  preparation.  The  manner  of 
performing  this  process,  therefore,  merits  the  serious  attention 
of  brmers  in  this  country. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  fallowed,  the  first 
ploughing  is  in  all  cases  to  be  given  in  autumn,  or  before  winter. 
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.Af  ^^  -it2i«  !wicd;xe  the  influence  of  the  winter-ft-osts, 
jH  ^jcnmth  s^t  w^Miife  be  checked ;  for  certain  weeds  will 
^.r.,^  iuiii^:  ICN-  aiottlibs  of  autumn,  and  partially  in  winter 
JWML  «i  ^^>  >tM«i^;  but  by  inverting  the  surface,  and  exposing 
^'^  ;iM^  pliuils»  and  the  under  part  of  the  sod,  to  the 
:dk^  \x^eirt«Mii  is  checked  until  the  process  of  ploughing 
.Mill  V  ^¥MMi^  w  tbe  fi^owing  spring. 

>t  iit  c^i$^^  the  first  ploughing  should  be  as  deep  as  the 
^>,^  <Mift  <v«v^^ttiently  be  made  to  gd.  A  good  plough  with 
A  v^ttT  v^  iMr!W«  cau  easily  plough  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
4(^  «mI  t)tt»  ia  in  nxist  cases  an  efficient  tillage.  But  should 
lil^  iwnutv  \^  the  m1  render  it  necessary,  an  additional  force  of 
i^^M^^t  «iUF»l  be  employed,  so  that  the  requisite  depth  of  fur- 
1^^  m^  be  ^ven.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  marly  and  tenacious 
^<^  \>f  K^>^m)»  four  horses  may  be  occasionally  required  to 
^\v  jtH#CHHit  depth  to  the  first  ploughing  of  fallow.  Three 
W^«^<«  VM^Y  U'  $lm>  used  ;  these,  with  a  good  plough,  forming 
M  «4teW^U  teaiu>  which  may  be  managed  by  one  ploughman. 

\Vilh  w^HH't  to  the  manner  of  laying  the  ridges,  that  kind 
^  i^^llt^ii^  )u\)Ht  Ih>  adopted  which  is  calculated  to  keep  the 
Iimk)  \H;\  ituriug  the  months  of  winter,  this  being  an  essential 
VH^  \^  |W«ietiiV  in  the  class  of  soils  for  which  the  summer- 

\  ^^^t  UH'thixl  of  preserving  the  land  in  a  dry  state  is 
V>)^^x<^  ^ith  o|H'n  t\irrt)ws  (see  Fig.  9S).  In  this  manner  each 
V^s^^  v^  \K>uKh1  into  two,  so  that  good  provision  is  made  for 
^^^^f  lb\^  ftv**  ejrrt»ss  of  water. 

il^^^^^iv^ve*  the  ridgt^s  may  be  gathered  (Fig.  89),  and  at 
^i||M  K^'^k  ^h«^i^  the  land  is  moderately  dry,  they  may  be  cast 
|Vj.  ^\V  \\\  whatever  manner  the  ridges  are  ploughed,  they 
V;»M]frft  ^  iH^"  ^^^^^'  ^tate  till  the  following  spring,  and  care 
yi^x^i^^  M^(«l  U'  taken  tliat  all  the  cross-furrows  and  channels 
^^  W  ^^1^^'  Hud  earefully  cleaned  out,  so  that  no  water  may 

^^  ^^^"sliMVY  umnugement  of  the  farm,  the  first  operation 
^  um^uiy  ^  *^**^  ^*  the  weather  allows,  is  the  sowing  of  the 
^'t^^Vuh'C^Vtf^  vJP  VN^'H.    ^Vhen  this  essential  labour  of  the  season 
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13  completed,  which  in  this  country  is  generally  from  the  mid- 
die  to  the  end  of  April,  the  tillage  of  the  land  intended  for 
such  trops  as  the  tuniip,  tlie  potato,  and  other  fallow-crops,  is 
to  be  resumed.  But  though  these  are  the  first  in  the  order  of 
preparation,  and  must  necessarily  be  first  attended  to,  yet  the 
Bunimer-fallow  should  not  be  neglected  at  this  early  season,  but 
should  receive  one  ploughing  not  later  than  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  earlier  in  the  month  the  better. 

Now  this,  llio  second  ploughing  of  the  summer-fallow,  may 
be  done  in  two  ways.  The  land  may  be  either  cross-plougheil, 
or  ploughed  in  the  direction  of  the  former  ridges.  On  the 
lighter  and  drier  soils,  in  the  cases  where  such  soils  are  sub- 
jected to  the  summer- fallow,  the  cross-ploughing  is  the  better 
method.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  stiffor  clays,  the  ploughing  in 
the  direction  of  the  former  ridges  is  to  be  preferred ;  for  this  ie 
a  provision  against  the  effects  of  heavy  falls  of  rain,  which, 
vere  they  to  occur  at  this  early  season,  when  the  land  was 
ploughed,  without  open  furrows  to  carry  off  the  water,  might 
so  saturate  it  as  to  render  the  subsequent  tillage  precarious  and 
difGcult 

The  next  ploughing,  which  is  to  be  as  early  in  June  as  the 
other  labours  of  the  farm  will  allow,  is  to  be  made  across.  Im- 
mediately after  this  ploughing,  the  land  is  to  be  harrowed  by 
repeated  double  turns,  the  direction  of  each  double  turn  cross- 
ing that  of  the  previous  one.  These  double  turns  are  to  be 
repeated  four,  five,  or  more  times,  as  occasion  may  require; 
and  the  roots  of  all  plants  which  are  dragged  to  the  surface  by 
the  harrows  are  to  be  carefully  collected  by  the  hand  and  laid 
in  he^H.  A  cart  then  passing  along  the  rows  of  heaps,  the  col- 
lected plants  are  to  be  forked  or  thrown  into  it,  and  carried  off 
the  ground.  They  are  to  be  formed  into  a  compost  by  being 
mixed  with  quick-lime,  so  as  to  destroy  their  vegetative  powers. 

Sometimes  these  weeds  are  burned  on  the  ground,  and  their 
ashes  spread  upon  the  surface :  but  this  practice  is  not  to  be 
imitated,  the  ashes  yielding  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ma- 
nure as  compared  with  that  which  is  produced  by  forming  the 
weeda  into  a  compost. 
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It  i$  v^'^  ^C^rv«l  iiiiixMrtftiKv  «t  this  period  of  the  summer- 
iiilk>w^  U>  dr^  tv>  tKe  surface  and  collect  as  large  a  portion 
»»  IMwdihW  i^'  iKe  fools  of  vivacious  weeds  in  the  ground ;  for, 
Aub  biein^  iKe  perkxl  of  active  vegetation,  every  part  of  these 
n^ot:^  w)^4i  i;!L  Wft  in  the  ground  will  grow  again  and  extend 

it^l 

It  i»  bv  the  re{)ettted  action  of  the  harrows  that  these  roots 
btfv  iiet^'^l  froui  the  soil  and  dragged  to  the  surface.  When 
iMi\*«^tarv%  the  roller  is  also  to  be  employed.  This,  bruising  the 
cknb  iv  indurated  masses  of  earth  upon  the  surface,  enable:^ 
the  teeth  ot  the  harrow  to  act  upon  them.  When  the  roller 
passes  over  the  ground,  the  harrows  immediately  follow. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  grubber  may  be  employed,  as  subsi- 
diary to  the  action  of  the  harrow. 

This  ii  a  |)eriod  of  the  summer-fallow  at  which  all  obstruc- 
lions  arising  from  land-fast  stones  and  other  impediments  to 
tillage  are  to  be  removed ;  and  if  drains  are  required,  it  is  now 
convenient  to  form  them,  the  stones  collected  upon  the  surface 
being  led  forward  at  once  to  the  drains,  and  filled  into  them  in 
the  manner  to  l>e  afterwards  explained. 

This,  indeed,  is  merely  matter  of  convenience  when  the 
stones  are  in  readiness,  for  the  time  of  summer-fallow  is  not 
iiHiUy  the  best  for  the  forming  of  drains,  owing  to  the  hazard 
at  heavy  rains  occurring,  and  carrjring  the  soil,  which  is  then 
kioais  into  the  drains.  This,  however,  is  but  a  contingency,  and 
there  is  convenience  in  forming  such  drains  as  may  be  needed 
at  this  time :  and  not  only  at  this  time,  but  during  all  the  sub- 
wx|uent  operations  of  the  summer-fallow,  draining,  the  remo- 
ving of  obstructions  to  tillage,  and  other  works,  are  carried  on. 
The  olMtructions  of  this  kind  to  be  removed  are,  generally 
•peakingt  any  thing  that  may  impede  the  path  of  the  plough, 
ainl  interrupt  the  common  operations  of  tillage,— -such  are  the 
i%h4s  of  trees,  stones,  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  seen,  then,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  sum- 
UKt^^fiiUow,  the  first  ploughing  is  to  be  given  before  winter, 
^Ihhi  the  land  is  ploughed  lengthwise,  in  such  a  manner  as 
\t^|  th«'  lam)  shall  l)e  kept  dry  until  the  tillage  can  be  resumed 
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in  the  following  spring ;  thai  the  second  plougliing  is  to  be 
given  us  early  as  possible  in  May,  and,  in  the  case  of  stiff 
soils,  lengthwise ;  and  that  the  third  ploughing,  which,  in  the 
(mnmon  course  of  farm-labour,  we  may  hope  to  accomplisli 
in  June,  is  to  be  given  across,  when  the  principal  labour  of 
harrowing,  rolling,  and  disengaging  weeds,  is  performed,  and 
when  opportunily  is  taken  to  begin  to  drain,  dear  the  ground 
of  stones,  and  perform  similar  operations  required. 

Ab  soon  after  the  last  ploughing  and  cleaning  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  labours  of  the  farm  will  allow,  the  fourth 
plou^ing  is  to  be  given.  I'his  ploughing  may  be  |wrformed 
in  two  ways.  It  may  either  be  given  lengthwise,  and  the  land 
formed  into  ridges,  or  the  whole  may  be  ploughed  in  large  di- 
visions, without  regarding  ridges,  as  in  cross-ploughing. 

The  fonner  method  may  be  a<lopted  when  the  season  is  cri- 
tical, and  the  land  stiff  and  naturally  wet.  This  is  in  order  to 
avoid  further  hazanls  from  great  falls  of  rain  ;  for,  by  forming 
tlie  land  into  ridges,  it  is  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative  secu- 
rity. But  it  allows  of  a  better  subsequent  tillage  of  the  land  to 
lay  it  fiat,  by  ploughing  it  in  large  divisions  without  yet  form- 
JBg  it  into  ridges. 

In  tills  case,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  in  a  direction  at 
rigfat  angles  to  the  previous  ploughing,  that  is,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  future  ridges  are  lo  run  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
l^ough  somewhat  diagonally,  that  is,  nearly  in  the  direction 
from  comer  to  comer  of  the  field.  This  is  done  in  order  that 
two  successive  ploughings  may  not  be  in  one  direction,  for  the 
next  ploughing  to  be  given,  as  wc  shall  immediately  see,  must 
necessarily  be  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges.  But 
by  deviating  from  this  direction  with  the  ploughing  now  to  be 
given,  the  two  successive  ploughings  will  cross  each  other,  and 
thus  the  tilting  will  be  better  performed. 

No  Boonor  is  this  diagonal  ploughing  completed,  than  the  pro- 

cctt  of  harrowing,  rolling  and  cleaning  the  ground  of  the  roots 

of  vivacious  weeds  is  to  be  renewed,  precisely  as  after  the  preced- 

1   ing  ploughing;.  It  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  that  the  process 

of  harrowing  shall  Iw  carried  further  than   is  absolutely  re- 
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quirt^d  to  disengage  the  weeds ;  but  to  this  extent  it  is  import- 
ant that  it  be  carried,  so  that  the  land  may  now  be  cleaned. 

These  two  ploughings,  with  their  corresponding  harrowings, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  management  of  the  sum- 
mer-fallow. If  the  weather  has  been  favourable,  the  land  may 
now  be  expected  to  be  effectually  cleaned,  and  thus  far  to  be 
in  good  order.  Sometimes  a.  further  ploughing  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  cleaning  process,  but 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  land  ought  now  to  be  formed  in- 
to ridges.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
contingency  of  heavy  rains,  which,  were  they  to  occur  at  this 
period,  when  the  lan<l  is  lying  in  a  flat  state,  might  ao  soak  it 
as  greatly  to  retard  the  future  labours. 

We  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  strike  the  furrows  in  the  man- 
ner formerly  explained.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  formed 
into  ridges,  and  this  completes  the  fifth  ploughing  which  it  has 
received.  The  land  will  generally  be  now  ready  to  have  the 
dung  laid  upon  it.  But  in  soma  cases  it  may  require  a  sixtli 
ploughing  before  it  is  sufficiently  cleaned  and  prepared  for 
the  dung.  In  this  case,  the  land  being  harrowed,  and  the  re- 
maining weeds  collected  as  formerly,  it  is  ploughed  again  in  the 
line  of  the  ridges. 

We  may  proceed,  however,  upon  tlie  supposition  that  this 
furtlier  ploughing  and  cleaning  are  not  required,  and  that  the 
land,  after  the  fifth  ploughing,  is  ready  for  the  application 
of  the  dimg.  This  may  bring  us,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
farm-labour,  to  the  month  of  August. 

Now  the  dung,  according  to  the  practice  before  described, 
has  been  previously  led  out  and  laid  in  large  lieaps  in  the  field, 
where  it  has  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation. 
Should  this  not  have  taken  place  sufEciently,  the  heaps  must 
be  turned,  so  that  the  dung  may  be  brought  to  a  fit  state  for 
use. 

The  dung  is  now  conveyed  to  the  land  in  carts  from  the 
heaps,  the  carts  being  driven  along  the  ridges.  It  is  dragge<I 
o\it  from  behind  by  the  workman  with  the  dung-drag  (Fig.  7fi) 
intd  hi-iips.  as  nearly  as  possibli'  nf  equal  size,  and  al  equal  dis- 
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lb  in  rows  along  each  riilgt?.  Somedmes,  to  ensure  accu- 
*  ridges  are  divided,  by  furrowa  run  across  them,  into 
rectangular  spaces,  each  space  receiving  its  allotted  quantity 
of  dung.  But  in  general  the  eye  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  workman  will  enable  him  to  drag  out  and  deposite  the 
heaps  in  the  quantity,  and  with  the  accuracy  that  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Several  persons,  who  may  be  females  or  young  lads,  then 
spread  out  the  dung  all  across  the  ridge,  by  means  of  light 
threfr-pronged  forks  (Fig.  69).  This  operation  should  be  done 
with  much  attention,  bo  that  the  dung  may  be  spread  regular- 
ly over  the  ridge. 

Close  upon  the  work  of  the  spreaders,  the  ploughs  are  to  fol- 
low and  cover  the  dung.  This  is  done  by  gathering  the  ridge, 
to  that,  while  the  ploughing  covers  the  dung,  the  curvature  of 
the  ridge  is  increased. 

The  dung  being  covered  in  this  manner,  and  the  ridge 
raised,  the  land  is  to  remain  untouched  for  a  few  weeks,  so 
that  the  dung  may  be  decomposed  and  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  When  the  dung  has  been  previously  fermented  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  this  incorporation  will  be  completed  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  land  is  now  ready  to  receive  what  is  called  the  seed- 
furrow,  which  is  the  ploughing  given  to  it  previous  to  the 
aeeds  being  sown.  In  this  ploughing  the  ridge  is  again  ga- 
thered,  but  the  ploughing  being  very  shallow  it  has  little  ef- 
fect in  raising  the  ridge  higher. 

After  this  final  ploughing,  and  upon  the  surface  now  exposed, 
the  seeds,  usually  of  wheat,  are  to  be  sown,  in  the  manner  to 
be  afterwards  described.  This  generally  takes  place  about  the 
middle  of  September  or  later,  and  completes  the  important 
aperations  of  the  summer-fallow  and  sowing  of  the  wheat-seeds. 

In  this  detail  the  manner  of  applying  the  dung  has  I)een  de- 
scribed, but  there  is  likewise  to  be  considered  the  manner  of 
applying  lime,  when  this  substance  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  land 
in  Btunmer-fallow. 

There  are  two  periods  at  which  the  lime  may  be  applied, — 
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either  before  the  dung  is  laid  on,  or  afterwards.  In  the  former 
case,  the  lime  may  be  laid  on  just  after  the  land  has  been 
formed  into  ridges,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  dung. 

The  quicklime,  as  it  is  brought  from  the  kilns,  may  be  laid 
down  in  heaps  of  about  five  carts  each,  at  regular  distances, 
upon  the  head-lands  or  where  convenient.  In  this  case,  it  is 
brought  to  the  farm  as  opportunity  offers,  and  slacked  slowly 
and  regularly. 

When  we  are  prepared  to  spreadjt  upon  the  ground,  a  person 
with  a  broad-pointed  shovel  (Fig.  58)  is  appointed  to  each 
heap.  He  fills  his  cart,  drives  it  along  the  ridge,  and  spreads 
the  lime  abroad  upon  the  surface,  taking  it  out  with  his  broad- 
pointed  shovel  from  the  cart  behind ;  sometimes  two  carts  and 
two  men  may  be  appointed  for  each  heap,  the  one  man  filling 
the  cart  at  the  heap  and  the  other  spreading  the  Ume  upon  the 
ridge. 

Both  men  and  horses  sometimes  experience  injury  from  the 
caustic  effects  of  the  lime,  especially  when  the  weather  is  moist. 
The  face  of  the  man  may  be  defended  by  a  thin  handkerchief, 
and  the  back  of  the  horse  should  be  covered. 

When  the  lime  is  spread,  the  land  must  be  immediately  har- 
rowed,  to  incorporate  the  lime  with  the  soil.  This  being  done, 
the  dung  is  to  be  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  by  the 
plough  in  the  manner  before  described. 

But  frequently  the  dung  is  first  spread,  and  the  lime  is  not 
laid  on  until  just  before  giving  the  seed-furrow.  This  answers 
very  well,  provided  the  land  has  lain  a  sufiicient  time  after  the 
dung  has  been  spread,  so  that  it  may  be  decomposed  and  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

These  details  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  stiffer  soils, 
which  are  those  on  which  the  summer-fallow  is  generally  prac- 
tised. When  the  lighter  soils  are  to  be  fallowed,  the  process 
of  cleaning  is  more  easy,  and  there  is  less  hazard  of  serious  in- 
terruption from  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  only  variation 
with  regard  to  the  lighter  soils  that  need  be  referred  to,  is  in  the 
first  spring-ploughing.  In*  the  case  of  such  soils  this  plough- 
ing may  be  given  at  once  across,  and  the  process  of  harrowing 
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and  cleaning  then  cominenced.  This  is  precisely  the  maiiage- 
nienl  pursued  in  the  case  of  tumip>i  and  similar  fallow-crops ; 
so  that,  when  the  learner  comprehends  the  operations  of  the 
sunimET-fallnw  thus  far,  he  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  land  for  an  extensive  ond  important  class  of 
plants. 

In  the  preceding  detail  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  suin- 
nier-fallow  have  been  described,  but  the  nature  of  the  seasons, 
the  state  of  the  land,  the  prevailing  weeds  to  be  eradicated, 
and  otiier  circumstances,  produce  variations  in  the  course  of 
management,  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  point 
out.  Tbey  are  little  subject  to  rule,  but  are  Ijeat  determined 
by  the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  as  the  cases  themselves  arise. 
A  more  important  purpose  is  ser\*ed  to  the  student  of  agricul- 
ture by  pointing  out  to  liim  the  manner  of  managing  the  suni- 
fner-fallow  upim  approved  principles.  Knowing  this,  a  little 
experience  will  «»n  show  him  how  to  adopt  those  vartationH 
of  practice  which  the  state  of  the  season  and  other  drcum- 
slances  may  render  expedient. 

The  process  of  the  summer-fallow,  conducted  as  it  should 
b»,  enables  us  to  effect  the  tillage  of  clay-lands  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  eradicate  weeds,  and  fit  the  land  for  bearing  a 
lengthened  rotation  of  crops. 

After  a  complete  summer-fallow,  the  land  is  seen  to  be  in 
(he  best  order  which  circumstances  will  allow.  It  acquires  that 
mellowness,  indicative  of  fertility,  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
the  farmer,  yet  so  difficult  to  be  described.  It  is  frequently 
observed  by  farmers,  that  clay-lands  in  this  climate  get  into  an 
adhesive,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  a  sour  state,  by  the  long  rej>eti- 
tioD  of  crops.  The  giving  them  from  time  to  time  the  mellow- 
ing; influence  of  a  summer-fallow,  during  which  weeds  may  be 
extirpated  and  the  manures  apphed  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner, is  found  to  have  the  best  elTects  in  restoring  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  fitting  it  to  yield  an  increased  produce  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  One  advantage,  too,  of  the  summer- fallow,  not 
to  be  disregarded,  is,  that  it  tlivides  the  laljour  of  tilling  a  farm 
more  regularly  throughout  the  season. 


^m      to  bed! 
^B    more  rt 
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U.  LETELLINQ  GBOUND  ANB  REHOTINO  OBSTRUCTIONS  TO 
TILLAGE. 

Tbx  iDost  frequent  nnpediments  to  the  oommcm  operations 
ot  tUlase  are,  swamps,  inequalities  of  the  surface,  stones,  the 
roots  (^  trees,  and  the  like.  The  removing  of  swamps  is  a 
fanuKJi  c^  draining.  The  levelling  of  ground,  and  the  removal 
ni  stones  and  similar  obstructions,  are  to  be  attoided  to  in  the 
common  operations  of  tillage. 

When  the  surface  of  ground  is  unequal,  the  fdough  will  suf- 
fice for  levelling  it  in  common  cases  of  tillage.  The  plough  is 
made  to  act  in  this  case  by  repeated  cleavings  of  the  land  to  be 
levelled.  Frequently  the  surface  is  previously  removed  by  the 
spade,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  replaced  upon  the  new  surface 
aiter  it  has  been  rendered  level 

Sometimes  machines  are  employed  for  the  purpooe  of  levelling 
ground.  The  following  figure  r^resents  a  machine  of  this 
kind. 


It  conasts  of  a  box  in  the  form  of  a  large  shovel,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  horses.  There  is  a  short  iron  pin  on  each  side  fixed 
to  the  box,  which  passes  through  a  bole  or  eye  in  the  handle  at 
A.  Whm  the  handles  and  pin  are  in  this  position,  the  box  is 
fixed  in  its  place.  But  by  disengaging  the  handles  &om  the 
pins,  which  is  done  by  merely  stretching  them  out  a  little  on 
each  side,  the  box  can  turn  round  upon  B  as  an  axle. 

The  manner  of  using  the  machine  is  this :  The  workman, 
holding  by  the  handles,  attaches  them  to  the  box,  and  directs 
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Ihc  horses  forward  to  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  or  rather  an 
a»sisUnt  may  be  employed  to  lead  the  horses  forward.  The 
workmaa  st  die  handles  in  the  mean  time,  by  pressing  them 
down,  causes  the  box  to  move  u{>oo  the  heel  C  But  when  he 
B  the  ground  to  be  removed,  by  raising  the  handles  he 
I  the  sharp  edge  of  the  box  DD  to  penetrate  into  the 
:  the  horses  in  the  mean  time  moving  forward,  the  box 
is  kMded  w-ith  earth.  By  pressing  again  upon  the  heel  C,  this 
earth  can  be  carried  forward  as  on  a  sledge  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  deposited.  When  the  box  arrives  at  this  place,  the 
nuiD  at  the  handles  stretches  them  outwards,  and,  disengaging 
the  handles,  allows  the  box  to  turn  roimd  as  in  the  figure  be- 
low, and  in  this  manner  the  load  is  discharged. 


The  horses  in  the  mean  time  moving  forward,  the  box  is 
caught  on  the  ground  by  the  projecting  points  EE,  by  which 
means  it  is  again  turned  round  and  replaced  in  its  first  position. 
Thus  the  box  carries  its  load  from  the  elevation  to  be  removed 
to  the  hollow  to  be  filled,  deposites  it,  and  regains  its  for- 
mer position,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  stopping  the 
horses.  This  machine  is  efficient  and  expeditious  in  its  opera- 
lian.  It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  levelling  of 
those  crooked  aiid  elevated  ridges  which  are  seen  in  so  many 
places.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  levelling 
<rf'  such  ridges,  that  in  all  cases  the  soil  should  in  the  first  phicc 
be  removed,  so  that  it  may  be  replaced  on  the  surface,  and  not 
buried. 

Anoth^  obstruction  to  tillage  is  the  roots  of  trees.  These 
generally  to  be  removed  by  digging  round  them,  lifting 


^^         Ana 

■    we  ge 
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them  up,  and  carrjring  them  away.  In  a  country  where  land 
is  valuable,  the  slow  process  of  natural  decay,  which  is  thought 
sufficient  in  newly  cleared  countries,  cannot  be  waited  for. 

Another  and  frequent  impediment  to  tillage  is  stones.  These, 
when  loose  and  upon  the  surface,  are  carried  away  in  carts. 
As  the  cart  passes  slowly  along  the  ridge,  the  stones  are  col- 
lected  and  thrown  into  it,  and  if  drains  are  being  formed  at 
the  time,  the  stones  are  led  forward  to  the  trenches  to  be  filled. 

But  when  the  stones  are  large  or  land-fast,  the  removal  of 
them  is  a  work  of  greater  labour. 

When  they  are  of  such  dimensions  that  they  cannot  be  lifted 
into  a  cart  they  must  be  broken.  This  may  generally  be  done 
by  the  strokes  of  a  sledge  (Fig.  66) ;  and  in  other  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  blast  them  with  gunpowder.  When  they  are 
thus  broken,  the  fragments  are  to  be  removed,  and  employed 
for  drains  and  other  purposes. 

Sometimes  the  stones  are  dug  under,  and  a  hole  formed  into 
which  they  fall,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  buried  beneath 
the  reach  of  the  plough.  This,  however,  is  a  somewhat  labo- 
rious operation. 

In  certain  cases  they  are  lifted  up  by  machines  of  different 
kinds,  and  hoisted  at  once  into,  carts.  The  most  efficient  of 
these  machines  is  one  formed  in  the  following  manner. 

A,  B,  and  C,  are  three  strong  wooden  posts,  about  14  feet 
in  length,  through  the  ends  of  which  are  holes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  strong  iron  pin  DE,  upon  which  is  made  to 
slide  the  curved  iron  bar  G.  The  holes  through  which  the  pin 
passes  being  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  a  little  play  to  the  posts, 
these  may  be  stretched  out  like  the  legs  of  the  common  theodo- 
lite,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  figure.  To  the  curved 
iron  bar  are  then  attached  the  fixed  block  M,  and  the  moveable 
block  N,  containing  the  like  number  of  pulleys.  Each  of  these 
blocks  must  be  hooped  with  a  strong  bar  of  iron,  and  the  pul- 
leys must  be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  thick  rope  passing 
over  them.  To  the  lower  block  N  is  to  be  hooked  the  iron 
plug  P,  consisting  of  a  ring  for  attaching  it  to  the  apparatus, 
of  a  flat  part  through  which  the  ring  passes,  and  of  a  cylindri- 
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cal  part.  This  cylindrical  part  may  \k  3  inches  in  length, 
J  of  an  inch  in  diaoieter  at  the  point,  und  gradually  increasing 
lo  about  j'b  part  of  an  inch  more  at  the  neck,  where  it  joins 
the  flat  part.  The  rope  0,  passing  over  the  fixed  pulleys,  is 
attached  to  the  windlass  H,  which  is  Hxed  to  the  {msts  A  and 
C.  At  each  end  of  this  windlass  is  a  winch,  T  and  U,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time  in  tightening  the  ropes  previous  to  the 
windlass  hcing  worked.  To  work  the  windlass  there  are  stout 
hnr*  or  levers,  for  the  reception  of  which  are  mortises  at  L,  L, 
■s  siumn  in  the  figure.  At  one  end  of  the  windlass  is  fixed  a 
ratchet-wheel,  with  a  catch  R  fixed  to  the  post  A,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  weight  from  falling  when  the  moving 
IwwtT  is  withdrawn.  The  posts  A  and  C  should  he  connected 
hy  a  bar,  to  keep  them  steady  in  their  place. 


The  macliine  thus  formed  is  to  be  placed  over  the  stone  ti) 
be  raised,  by  extending  the  posts  on  eatJi  side  of  it,  and  then 
tlie  windlass  is  to  he  attached.  Of  the  stone  to  be  thus  raised, 
however  large  it  be,  it  is  enough  that  the  smallest  part  of  it  can 
be  aecn.     At  this  part  let  a  workman,  with  a  mallet  and  the 
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common  boring  chisel  of  masons,  make  a  circular  hole,  about 
2  inches  deep,  and  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  so  that  a 
stroke  or  two  of  the  hammer  may  be  necessary  to  drive  the 
pin  home.  When  thus  driven  an  inch  more  or  less  into  the 
stone,  it  is  attached  to  the  block,  and  the  rqpes  are  tightened 
by  turning  the  winch.  Nothing  more  is  now  necessary  but  to 
set  the  men  to  work  the  windlass  with  the  levera;  and  with 
no  other  fastening  than  this  simple  pin,  stones  of  some  tons^ 
weight  may  be  easily  raised  from  the  ground.  Being  raised 
up  by  the  pulleys,  the  stone  may  be  hoisted  into  a  cart  or 
other  convenient  carriage,  and  removed  from  the  ground  *. 


III.  PARING  AND  BURNING. 

The  process  of  paring  and  burning  consists  in  paring  off,  by 
means  of  a  spade  or  plough,  the  sward  or  turf  of  the  soil,  and 
burning  it,  either  in  heaps  or  by  setting  fire  to  the  turfs  on 
edge,  and  then  spreading  the  ashes  upon  the  surface. 

The  process  must  be  performed  while  the  weather  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  allow  of  the  combustion  of  the  turf.  It  may  be 
begun  in  the  month  of  April,  or,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  earlier, 
and  may  be  continued  throughout  the  summer  as  convenience 
or  the  state  of  the  weather  allows. 

The  instruments  employed  in  this  operation  are  either  a  spe^ 
cies  of  spade,  pushed  along  partly  by  the  hands  and  partly  by 
the  pressure  of  the  breast,  and  thence  termed  a  breast-plough, 
or  by  a  plough  so  formed  as  to  cut  and  lay  on  its  back  a  thin 
sward  or  turf. 

The  spade  or  breast-plough  is  a  triangular^aped  spade, 
about  9  inches  in  length,  and  10  or  12  in  breadth.     It  is  fixed 

*  An  account  of  this  curious  machine,  the  invention  of  Mr  RtCHAmDsoH, 
Keswidc,  and  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  the  iron  pin  is  retained 
by  the  stone,  though  simplj  driven  into  it,  were  given  bj  me  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Philosophical  Journal  An  account  of  it  was  subsequently  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  The  iron  pin,  it  was 
shown,  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  elasticity  of  the  stone. 
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tu  a  stroDg  handle,  with  a  cross  lituidlc  at  top,  upoa  nhich  the 
workman  presses  with  his  breast,  holding  the  cross  handle  at 
the  same  time.  Whea  he  has  pushed  it  forward  and  under  the 
sod  for  about  two  feet  or  more,  he  suddenly  turns  it  over,  and 
reversea  the  sod.  He  then  proceeds  as  before,  pushing  and 
tuniing  over  the  sod  as  he  advances.  Workmen  with  similar 
spades  follow  each  other,  and  thus  the  whole  turf  is  turned 
over.  The  depth  of  the  sod  cut  is  generally  from  1^  to  2 
inches,  or  a  little  more.  There  is  generally  a  raised  edge  on 
one  aide  of  the  spade,  which  facilitates  the  operation. 

This  instrument  performs  the  work  satisfactorily,  tliough  it 
requires  considerable  manual  labour.  When  the  ground,  how- 
ever,  is  rocky  or  unequal,  it  is  the  best  method  of  efi'eciing  the 
purpose.  But  in  those  cases  where  the  land  is  tolerably  level 
or  free  from  obstacles,  as  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England, 
where  paring  and  burning  arc  practised  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
common  to  substitute  a  species  of  plough,  formed  so  as  to  pare 
off  a  thin  sod,  and  reverse  it. 

The  turf  being  cut  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  is  set  up 
on  edge  to  dry,  and  after  it  has  remained  in  this  state  for  a 
time  sufficient  to  render  it  dry  enough  to  burn,  it  is  either  set 
on  fire  as  it  stands  on  edge,  or  it  is  collected  into  heaps.  The 
heaps  are  set  on  £re  and  left  to  bum,  being  so  covered  as  tliat 
tbey  shall  bum  with  a  smothered  heat.  By  this  slow  combus- 
tioD  the  whole  heap  is  equally  consumed.  But  there  is  often 
difficulty  in  getting  these  heaps  to  bum,  in  which  case  it  is  ne- 
ceaBsry  to  employ  straw,  furze,  and  other  substances,  to  main- 
tain the  combustion. 

When  tlie  heaps  ore  burned,  the  ashes  are  spread  abroad 
ttpon  ilie  surface,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  covered  by  a  ahal- 
plougbing. 

Upon  the  land  thus  ploughed  may  be  aovn  a  crop  of  rape  or 
tandps  in  the  same  season,  to  be  eaten  upon  the  ground  with 
abeep.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  land  that  has  under- 
the  process  of  paring  and  burning.  Further,  the  after- 
nt  of  land  so  treated  should  be  as  gentle  as  possible ; 
;  called  tlie  productive  powers  of  the  soil  into  power- 
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fid  action,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  Uf 
rob  and  exhaust  it. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  on  the  advantages  and  evils  of  pa- 
ring and  burning. 

While  it  is  by  some  contended  that  it  must  exhaust  the  soU 
of  its  permanent  sources  of  fertility,  by  dispelling  the  soluble 
matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  contended  by  others  that  any 
loss  of  soluble  matter  from  this  cause  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent 
means  afforded  of  adding  to  its  fertility  by  the  greater  quantity 
of  manures  produced,  and  that,  in  truth,  experience  does  not 
prove  that  the  soil  is  exhausted  of  its  permanent  powers  of  fer- 
tility  by  this  process. 

.  But  whatever  advantages  may  result  from  the  practice  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  known  that  an  injurious  use  is  fre- 
quently made  of  the  temporary  fertility  produced;  aad  that, 
although  in  many  cases  it  may  be  an  advantageous  method  of 
stimulating  the  productive  powers  of  the  soD,  there  are  many 
others  in  which  tliis  stimulus  is  too  powerful. 

The  cases  in  which  paring  and  burning  have  been  found  to 
be  always  hurtful,  are  those  of  a  siliceous  sand,  with  a  tlun 
covering  of  sward.  A  soil  of  this  sort  is  frequently  seen  to  be 
reduced  to  a  caput  mortuum  by  the  operation.  In  this  case, 
the  scanty  vegetable  matter  which  such  a  soil  contains  being 
driven  off  by  heat,  or  exhausted  by  a  few  crops  of  com,  no- 
thing remains  but  the  barren  sand  of  which  it  was  composed. 

All  thin  soils,  however,  are  not  thus  injured  by  paring  and 
burning.  Thin  chalky  soils,  and  indeed  the  thinnest  calcareous 
soils  of  any  kind,  rarely  suffer,  except  under  great  mismanage- 
ment, from  paring  and  buiiiing.  >  The  heat  probably  acts  upon 
the  limestone  by  dispelling  the  carbonic  acid,  and  this  calcareous 
matter,  converted  into  quicklime,  produces  an  immediate  ac- 
tion upon  vegetation.  If  such  land  is  gently  treated  and  laid 
down  to  grass,  it  will  be  covered  again  with  a  sward,  the 
growth  of  which  will  quickly  repair  the  loss  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter.    Thin  chalky  downs  in  England  have  been  subjected  to 
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1  constant  repetition  of  the  process  of  paring  and  burning, 
iritbout  any  apparent  diminution  of  their  fertility. 

Again,  in  deep  peaty  and  fenny  soils,  the  process  of  paring 
and  burning  may  be  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  without  in- 
jury- Here  there  is  a  great  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  it  at  the  surface  is  not  attended  with  sen- 
able  injury.  The  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  in- 
creaised  produce ;  and  if  such  lands  are  laid  down  to  grass, 
without  having  been  too  much  exhausted  by  cropping,  the  pro- 
duction of  freah  sward  will  soon  replace  the  waste  of  vegetable 
nutter. 

CcAd  clays  too  have  been  often  much  improved  by  paring 
and  burning.  Such  soils  do  not  generally  contain  much  vege- 
table matter,  and  when  that  portion  of  it  which  is  contained 
in  the  turf  is  expelled,  a  more  than  corresponding  benefit  is  de- 
rived by  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil  itself. 

"  The  process  of  burning,"  says  Sir  Humfhhy  Davt,  "  ren- 
ders the  soil  less  compact,  less  tenacious  and  retentive  of  mois- 
ture; and,  when  properly  applied,  may  convert  a  matter  that 
WM  ttiff',  damp,  and,  in  consequence,  cold,  into  one  powdery, 
dry,  nnd  warm  -,  and  much  more  proper  as  a  bed  for  vegetable 
fife." 

'  The  great  objection  made  by  speculative  chemists,"  con- 
ues  he,  "  to  paring  and  burning  is,  that  it  destroys  vegetable 
md  animal  matter,  or  the  manure  in  the  soO  ;  but  in  cases  in 
which  the  texture  of  its  earthy  ingredients  is  permanently  im- 
proved,  there  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  this  temporary 
dJHul vantage ;  and  in  some  soils,  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
inert  vegetable  matter,  the  destruction  of  it  must  be  beneficial ; 
and  the  carbonaceous  matter  remaining  in  the  ashes  may  be 
more  useful  to  the  crop  than  the  vegetable  fibre  from  which  it 
was  produced." 

*•  All  soils  which  contain  too  much  dead  vegetable  fibre,  and 

which   consequently  lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 

weight  by  incineration,  and  all  such  as  contain  their  earthy 

^M     constituents  in  an  impalpable  state  of  diiision,  >.  e.  the  stiff 

^B   cUys  and  marls,  are  improved  by  burning ;  but  in  coarse  sands 
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or  rich  soils  containing  a  just  mixture  of  the  earths,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  texture  is  already  sufficiently  loose,  or  the 
organizable  matter  sufficiently  soluble,  the  process  of  torrefac- 
tion  cannot  be  usefuL  All  poor  siliceous  soils  must  be  injured 
by  it" 

The  deductions  of  science  here  accord  with  practice.  But 
even  in  those  cases  whem  paring  and  burning  may  be  reoom- 
jn^Dded,  great  injury  is  yet  to  be  dreaded  from  exhausting  by 
severe  cropping  the  produoUve  powers  of  the  soil  thus  stimu- 
lilted.  In  this  manner  immense  injury  may  be  done,  and  has 
been  done,  and  an  instrument  of  beneficial  improvement,  if  dis- 
creetly uted,  converted  into  a  mean  of  ruining  the  soiL 

When  any  kind  of  land  is  for  the  first  time  made  arable,  a 
good  rea«on  may  perhaps  exiat  for  this  method  of  rendering  it 
as  soon  as  possible  productive.  But  after  land  has  been  brought 
into  a  state  of  regular  culture,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  so  many  farmers  in  England,  that 
paring  and  burning  are  good  as  a  regular  system.  Great  crops 
are  doubtless  raised  in  the  Fens  and  other  parts  where  this 
system  prevails,  but  greater  crops  still  are  raised  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  on  inferior  soils,  and  with  a  less 
favourable  climate,  where  the  system  of  paring  and  burning  is 
unknown. 

But  while  paring  and  burning  may  be  thus  injudidously 
and  too  indiscriminately  practised,  and  without  the  precautions 
that  should  attend  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
avail  ourselves  of  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  improvement, 
when  it  can  be  beneficially  employed. 

The  cases  in  which  it  may  be  safely  used  seem  to  be— > 

Istj  In  the  case  of  cold  clays,  marls,  and  calcareous  soils, 
when  broken  up  for  the  first  time. 

9df  In  the  case  of  moors,  where  there  is  a  considerable  stra- 
tum of  peat,  and  which  are  broken  up  for  the  first  time. 

3d,  In  the  case  of  deep  peaty  soils,  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  undecomposed  vegetable  fibre. 


IV.  DRAINING. 


Pkinciples  to  be  ever  kept  in  tiiind  by  the  tillage-fanner  arv 
to  keep  his  land  dry,  rich  and  clean.  The  first  in  the  order  of 
these  principles,  and  an  essential  one  to  be  regarded  in  cold  and 
faumid  countries,  is  to  keep  the  land  dry. 

Wh3e  a  certain  portion  of  water  is  essential  to  vegetation,  an 
excess  of  it  may  prove  greatly  injurious.  In  the  colder  coun- 
tries an  excess  of  water  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  infertility, 
and  a.  primary  object  of  the  husbandman  there  is  to  carry  it 
away  from  the  ground. 

The  water  whicli  falls  firom  the  atmosphere  does  not  sink  to 
an  indefinite  de]ith  or  to  a  great  depth  in  the  earth.  It  is 
either  retained  at  or  near  the  surface  where  it  falls,  and  whence 
it  is  evaporated,  or  it  finds  its  way  to  a  lower  lever,  by  choji- 
oels  upon  the  surface,  or  in  chinks  of  rocks,  or  beds  of  gravel, 
■and,  and  other  permeable  substances  beneath  the  surface. 

The  purpose  in  draining  is,  when  water  stagnates  at  or  near 
the  siirftce,  or  when,  having  penetrated  to  pervious  substances 
below  the  surface,  it  is  finding  its  way  to  a  lower  level,  to  con- 
fine it  to  a  determinate  channel,  and  carry  it  away  by  some 
coavenient  outlet,  in  order  that  it  may  not  overflow  or  saturate 
theaoQ. 

The  substances  through  which  water  finds  its  way  with  faci- 
lity are  the  looser  earths,  sands,  and  gravels,  tlie  crevices  of 
locks,  and  beds  of  loose  or  decomposing  stones :  the  substances 
whkh  resist  its  progress  are  clays  and  the  harder  rocks. 

When  the  soil  rests  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  whether  of  clay 
or  pervious  rock,  it  forms  a  .species  of  reservoir  for  water,  ab- 
Mrbing  and  retaining  it.  The  object  of  the  drainer  in  such  a 
caaeis  to  give  egress  to  the  water  in  fixed  channels  or  drains. 
This  is  partly  effected  by  the  common  ditches  of  the  farm, 
partly  by  the  open  furrows  of  ridges  already  described ;  and, 
wben  these  arc  insufficient,  by  cutting  trenches  in  the  hollows, 
^M    oc  where  best  suited  to  efi'ect  the  purpose.     These  trenches  are 
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c  "UKir  substatficesy  through  which  the  water  may  per- 
xjtatfKs^  uhi  '.aea  they  are  covered  again  with  earth  and  soil,  so 
AW*  ctK  iiMiu^  tmT  ptss  over  them  in  tillage. 

\>ih«a  ^ttiKT  gw^f^Mreads  the  surface,  or  is  absorbed  by  the 
HjMft  «ttd  ^  uiwbfe  t^>  penetrate  to  the  looser  strata  below,  the 
v^t-vAi^  ic  3,«iay  in  channels  is  termed  surfiice-^aining'.  When 
;  i^d.  .uN*iy  penetrated  into  the  earth,  and  is  contained  in  re- 
H«&  vuu*s  tfeew*  or  i»  finding  its  way  to  a  lower  level  through 
ii^^niMiAbfe  sub^tance^  below  the  surface,  the  confining  it  to  a 
•Ut*J  channel  i*  jpfnerally  termed  under-draimng.  These  two 
j>ufp^w*j«i  of  the  drainer  are  constantly  combined  in  practice, 
bu(  vvt  thcv  are  iu  »une  degree  distinct.  It  is  the  intercepting 
oi  \^«jU%^r  below  the  surface  that  constitutes  the  most  difiicult 
^tiu-t  vU*  vtrainiu^^  aiul  which  requires  the  application  of  princi- 
ujy^  %hich  it  i«  ihU  necessary  to  apply  in  the  case  of  surface- 

Uf  ^«^  )i^l  i^Mrate  a  little  way  into  the  looser  portion  of 
tlw  ^^«url)^  wt^  ^1^1  ({Hiermlly  find  a  minute  stratification,  con- 
sUuuiE  ^4f  )(V«w)«  mih)«  t)r  clay,  of  difierent  degrees  of  density. 
•|1k^^  xtmU  atv  (Wxjuontly  horiiontal,  frequently  they  fdlow 
iKmiU  itH'  UH'liiwilHm  of  the  surface,  and  frequently  they  are 
bivkvu  i^inl  imy\iUir.  Stunetimes  the  stratum  is  very  thin,  as 
A  tvtt  iiK  W  in  thickiK>sss  and  sometimes  it  is  several  feet  thick ; 
iU^A  >^^^KHHm'^  tho  traces  of  stratification  disappear,  and  we 
(iml  vuiU  ^  U^  a  gt\>«t  depth,  a  large  mass  of  clay  or  other  ho- 
UK>|KW^v4^  »ulv<tance. 

VV  tH>u  th%>8«*  Milvitances  are  of  a  clayey  nature,  water  finds 
Ux  ^k*s>  ^h4\^^\  thou^  ^ith  difficulty;  when  they  are  of  a  looser 
li^\(uk^  \kAl\^'  j>i^r\x>latcs  through  them  freely.  These,  accord- 
^M^>  foii^  the  natural  conduits  or  channels  for  the  water 
^iWfcH  ^  bgk^^  iKc  surface,  when  finding  its  way  from  a  higher 

^h^  iM\v  Uxt  (^r  stratum  of  this  kind,  in  which  water  is 
^  iiQil>j|j|w^  a\^M  o\it  to  the  surface,  the  water  which  it  con- 
^^l^^^f  ()(^  vml  anil  form  a  burst  or  spring,  oozing  over  and 
i^iVt,  ^  ^^^UhI«  as  in  the  followr ng  figure,  which  repre- 
^^{^f^vJTtlv^  gmund,  from  C  to  D. 


Wheii  water  is,  in  like  manner,  percolating  through  one  of 
these  pervious  §trata,  and  nieeis  any  obstrut-tion,  as  a  rock  or 
Iwd  of  day  at  A,  Fig.  100,  it  is  stopped  in  its  progress,  and,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water  from  a  higher  source,  it  is  forced  up- 
wards. Olid  thus  saturates  the  superjacent  soil,  as  from  D  to  E, 
ionning  upriiiga,  or  a  general  oozing. 


In  either  of  these  cases,  and  they  are  the  most  frequent  that 
occur  in  practice,  the  object  of  the  drainer  is  to  reach  the  water 
in  its  subterraneous  channel  before  it  shall  arrive  at  the  surface, 
and  to  carry  it  away  in  a  drain. 

By  cutting  a  drain  at  A,  Fig,  99,  the  water  of  the  stratum 
of  aand  CE,  is  cut  off  before  it  reaches  the  surface  at  C,  where 
it  forms  the  swamp  CD. 

In  lilce  manner,  in  Fig.  100,  by  forming  a  drain  at  C  or  F, 
the  water  is  cut  off  in  its  channel  AB,  and  thus,  in  relieving  the 
prosure  from  the  higher  source,  by  giving  egress  to  the  water 
through  the  drain,  the  cause  of  the  wetness  from  E  to  D  is  re- 
n»veil. 

In  looking  at  the  sloping  surface  of  any  tract  of  ground,  as 
a  6eld,  in  whidi  there  is  an  ooziog  or  bursting  out  of  water, 
we  shall  generally  distinguish  the  line  where  the  wetness  begins 
to  appear  on  the  surface,  extending  over  a  considerable  space. 


colatc,  anil  t 
that  tlic  |)I.,i 
WlK-n  «;r 
soil,  and  i>  : 
cairyinf;  ii . 
il  has  alrc^  ■ 
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J.    —-^iivi  perceptible  hy 

,    .  ..,:tv  w  produce  suli- 

.^  .  i«<iK!».  marks  for  the 

'  ^    ^  2*  y{  the  drain  should 

•>  Jne.  as  from  G  to  A, 

^sls  the  porous  stratum 

.;■.■■    iicercept  it  befiire  it 

.^  t  iway  in  some  convc- 

.^   I  •wness. 


^^^  ;i  UK-  greater  number  of  castas,  the 

t  :he  Living  out  of  drains  upon  the 

,  ..1  itariy  at,  or  a  little  above,  the  line 

a  .wi»iiH>n  expression,  between  the  wot 


.Tiui  '»■  dniHTi  too  much  below  the  line 

K.  *••  't'^'"  ^'"^  trench  woidd  fail  to  in- 

.«•   Mi't^''"'  'f  ^'  ^^'^  filled  with  earth, 

j**a*»^'v'*»  i"  '''"^  "^y  ^  '^  aftcrwanU  de- 

"^       1  -.Mil.  I'f  ''"^  water  would  pass  over  it, 

WC  bt  IiH*  much  above  the  line  of  wet- 
■**    ^j^„  •..Htlil  fail  to  reach  the  channel  t>f  Ihc 

^^^^  that,  i»  iimimon  (irju'lirf,  llic  rule  i>,  U< 
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draw  the  line  uf  the  drain  nearly  between  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
or  a  littJe  above  it,  taking  care  to  give  it  the  necessary  descent, 
and  to  form  it  of  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  pervious  bed  or 
stratum  in  which  the  water  is  cont^ned. 

But  as  water  may  arrive  at  the  surface  in  different  ways, 
and  the  wetness  be  produced  by  different  causes,  so  variations 
from  tliis  rule  of  lining  out  the  drain  may  be  required,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  drainer  is  to  be  shown  in  adapting  the  course 
of  his  drain  to  the  change  of  circumstances. 

Sometimes,  in  a  hollow  piece  of  ground,  feeders  may  reach 
the  descent,  as  in  Fig.  102 ;  and  the  water  may  be  forced  up. 
wards  by  the  pressure  from  each  side  of  the  hollow,  and  thus 
tana  the  swamp  fronk  A  to  B.  It  may  not  be  necessary  here 
to  cut  a  trench  on  each  side  along  the  Une  of  wetness  at  A  and 
B ;  a  single  trench  C.  cut  in  the  hollow,  and  giving  egress  to 
Ihe  water,  may  relieve  the  pressure  and  remove  the  swamp. 


B  upon  a  sloping  surface,  one  pervious  stratum,  in 
which  water  percolates,  may  produce  more  than  one  line  of 
iprings,  as  at  B  and  A,  in  the  following  figure.  Here  a  single 
drain  cut  at  B  will  remove  the  cause  of  wetness  at  botli  swamps, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  drain  at  A. 
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tin  a  field  or  tract  of  ground,  it  is  fre- 
.  :.  bv  examination,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
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'uMV  the  wet  tract  to  be  drained  a[)- 

^  ^•^•t  and  the  dry,  let  a  few  pits  be  dug. 

N  tii  be  marked  out  nearly  in  the  direc- 

^-  !'.ne  of  drain,  six  fei^t  long  by  three  in 

^^v  v»iK*  man,  and  if  required,  two,  can  work. 

ut»*kn  tn»t  to  the  lower  side,  and  to  such  a 

.\i^v*  of  the  pit  as  not  to  press  ujKm  and  break 
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down  llie  aidefi.  Let  tiiese  pita  be  cast  out  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet,  or  more  if  necessary,  so  that  we  may  reach,  if  pos- 
sitiie,  the  porous  bed  in  which  the  water  is  contained.  Should 
we  find  no  water,  then  let  us  apply  a  boring-rod,  in  order  to 
ascertain  at  what  depth  the  porous  substance  lies  in  which  the 
water  is  contained. 

Sometimes  water  will  not  be  found  until  we  come  to  a  great 
depth.  It  may  be  so  deep  that  we  cannot  reach  it  by  any  drain, 
or  even  by  boring  with  the  auger.  In  this  case,  we  are  saved 
the  labour  of  making  the  drain  unnecessarily  deep.  Sometimes 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  considerable  depth  without  finding  any 
appearance  of  water,  when,  all  at  once,  by  breaking  through 
some  thin  stratum,  we  shall  reach  it.  The  water  is  frequently 
soen,  in  this  case,  to  boil  up  like  a  fountain,  and  this  afibrds  the 
awuraDce  that  we  shall  succeed  in  our  object. 

This  Bpecies  of  preparatory  examination  by  means  of  pits,  is 
therefore,  in  many  cases  useful.  It  affords  the  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  proper  depth  and  dimensions  of  which  the  drain  shall 
be  formed ;  it  prevents  the  committing  of  errors  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  lines  of  drains;  and  it  enables  the  drainer  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  his  workmen  with  precision. 

When  we  have  thus,  by  sinking  pits  in  various  parts  of  our 
intended  lines,  obtained  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
of  the  substances  to  be  dug  through,  and  of  the  depth  of  the 
water,  we  mark  our  lines  of  drains  upon  the  ground. 
.  This  may  be  done  by  pins,  or  by  a  plough  drawing  a  fur- 
row along  the  intended  line. 

Il  is  at  this  time  very  convenient  to  make  a  band-sketch  of 
the  piece  of  groimd  to  be  drained,  marking  each  line  as  it  is 
laid  off  in  the  field,  and  noting  the  depth  and  direction  in  which 
the  water  is  to  run. 

The  lines  being  marked  off  in  the  manner  described,  these 
are  to  form  the  upper  edges  of  the  drains. 

The  width  of  the  drain  at  the  top  depends  upon  its  depth,  it 
being  usual,  except  in  the  case  of  very  hard  and  tenacious  sub- 
slattces,  to  make  it  slope  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Thus, 
if  it  be  6  feet  deep,  and  from  18  inches  to  9  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, it  may  be  2^  feet  wide  at  top. 
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And,  in  practice,  it  is  well  to  wiv'  «ffaup  to  the  higher 

drain  cut  in  the  higher  part  of  the-  oic  •'  "  j  ^  the  lower.  The 
effects  often  extend  further  than  11.:^?'^*^  "V^y  gge  the  common 
springs,  bursts,  or  oozingst,  at  a  ^i«  .■    ^  ^  ^  loose  substances, 

On  the  other  hand,  a  single  s;.^  ^^  nisiDg  stones  and 

following  figure,  may  beprotlu.cu."  ^^^^^k.  Fig.  62. 

l>e  insufficient  to  remove  it.  .  *'  ^^.^  Jim  may  be  stones, 
brought  to  the  surface  by  iu.m  -^    When  stones  are  to 

sary  to  form  several  drains  tw  .. 
the  water  is  contained,  n^  .ii  1..  - 
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-^^gf*  they  may  be  broken 
ly  be  laid  down  for 
,  *  S«g«n>  along  ^^^  upi^r 
««vn  by  the  workmen  to 
^  xvught  forward  while  the 
*^  die  cart  into  the  drain. 
^  .*  wgarded  as  beneficial,  and 
the  bottom.     This  is  done 
00  each  side  at  the  bottom, 
to  leave  an  aperture  or  con- 
The  workman  then  covers  it 
jgn^re,  filling  up  also  the  intcrsti- 
•***^         w^tfones.  so  as  to  defend  the  con- 
,<iwttnces  that  might  fall  into  it. 
- "         ^iPj  stones  are  thrown  in  promis- 
^  ^    finches  or  2  feet  above  the  cover. 
^'^  "*    j^^  level  at  the  top,  and  either 
on  breaking  the  ground  of  the 
sor  that  purpose,  or  with  a  covering 
The  object  of  tliis  covering  is  to 
jelling  amongst  the  stones. 
^«  completed,  the  earth  which  had 
Inriich  is  sliovelled  upon  the  stones  until 
*  '*.  jjp  surface.     The  object  of  raising  it 


•i.  '^  ^  ^Hy  found  to  be  renaerea  more  coiu- 
*^  '"^^  *  %tfidler  «l>acc  than  it  did  in  its  original 
"  ^^^"^^^  of  the  earth  is  shovelled  in,  it  is  an 
"^  ""  \!^I*V  «  ^«"""^"  P*^"Sh  f"r  filUng  in  the 
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stones  used  for  this  species  of  drain  may  be  sandstone, 
of  the  harder  stones  that  ran  be  obtained.     But  in  m&ny 
stones  are  not  to  be  obtained,  in  which  case  tile  may  l»e 
•ubsHtuted. 

The  tilee,  which  are  made  with  an  ^w-  "i- 

itrdi  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  may 
be  formed  of  separate  pieces  of  about 
14  inches  in  length.  Flat  soles  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  on  which  the  arched  tiles  are  to  rest. 

The  method  of  forming  the  drain  when  tiles  are  the  material 
employed,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  adopted  when  stones 
«*  used.  fig.  loa. 

The  drain  is  carried  down  as  narrow  as  a  man 
can  work,  and  at  the  bottom  an  excavation  is 
made  by  means  of  a  narrow-mouthed  spade, 
to  fit  the  dimensions  of  the  tile,  which  i'^  then 
placed  upon  its  stand  or  sole.  Abo\e  this 
should  he  laid  some  loose  materials,  as  clean 
gravel  or  sand,  for  allowing  the  filtration  of  the 
water.  Even  brushwood,  and  such  materials, 
may  be  used ;  for,  though  they  are  not  of  great 
durability,  they  servo  the  purpose,  even  after 
they  have  decayed,  of  rendering  tlie  earth  mor 
tious  to  water. 
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'\ui\  Ih»  frequently  found  useful  when  the 

^  .  *»j»N  o(  water  can  be  reached  in  this  manner. 

..    i»{«»hh1  bv  the  auger  in  the  lx)ttom  of  the 

«  >,  .   ,\    •  4tci*  is  reached,  it  will  spring  up  into  the 

x^.%\    iui!iJU*r  as  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  well.    It 

„    ».    .Hulov  anv  artificial  means  for  keepinnr  the 


^  'V  riow  of  the  water  will  suffice  to  maintain 
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Sometiniea,  in  place  of  an  auger- 
liote,  wells  are  sunk  at  mtenals 
along  the  side  of  the  drain,  and  fall 
ed  with  stones  in  the  manner  shown 
ID  the  figure. 

In  all  cases  of  under  draining, 
the  drains  should  be  made  of  sufB 
dent  dimeti^ons.  They  should  not 
be  leas  than  4  feel  deep,  ei  tn  when 
ttw  pervious  strata  lie  at  less  depth ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  they  may  he 
more  permanent,  and  better  defend- 
ed from  injury  from  mud  and  sand 
carried  down  by  surface  water.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  they  be  made 
deeper  thanifeet  when  that  is  found 
to  be  sufficient ;  but  they  must  be  carried,  if  necessary,  to  the 
depth  of  6  feet,  or  even  sometimes  of  7  feet,  though  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  of  executing  the  work  increase,  in  a  great 
proportion,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  drain  increase. 

The  importance,  in  this  species  of  draining,  of  proceeding 
upon  principles  in  laying  out  the  lines  of  drains,  instead  of  act- 
ing at  random,  as  so  many  do,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  drainer.  Every  drain,  however  rudely 
devised,  and  imperfectly  executed,  may  do  some  good.  But 
one  drain  well  laid  out.  and  of  the  required  dimensions,  may 
perform  a  purpose  whicli  no  multiplication  of  minor  and  insuf- 
ficient drains  can  effect.  These  may  lessen  the  effects  of  wet- 
ness, hut  the  other  is  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  it ;  and 
the  more  perfect  practice  will  usually  he  found  in  the  end  to  be 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  efficient. 

The  drains  of  the  larger  class  described,  it  will  be  seen,  arc 
intended  solely  for  the  removal  of  water  which  is  contained  in 
reservoirs  and  channels  below  the  surface.  They  do  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  carrying  away  water  which  is  at  or  near 
the  surface.  From  this  latter  cause,  an  equal  or  greater  injury 
may  arise,  and  must  he  met  by  a  corresponding  remedy. 
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Drains  formed  in  this  manner,  irhether  the  material  employed 
be  Btone  or  tile,  will  be  found  efficient  when  they  are  l^d  out 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  when  the  pervious  substances  are 
reached  in  which  the  water  is  contained. 

But  it  is  often  impracticable  to  reach  these  substances  with  a 
drain  of  common  depth.  In  this  case,  apertures  may  beformed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  by  boring  or  unking  down  at  the 
proper  distances,  until  the  pervious  beds  in  which  the  water  is 
contained  are  reached.  By  this  mean  the  water  will  be  al- 
lowed to  flow  up  from  bdow  into  the  cavity  of  tJie  dnun,  and 
30  will  be  carried  away. 

The  application  of  this  principle  had  been  familiar  from  the 
remotest  times  in  the  sinking  of  wells.  But  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  same  principle  was 
applied  to  the  draining  of  land.  This  was  done  by  Mr  Elking- 
ton  of  Warwickshire,  who  employed  the  auger  and  the  boring- 
rod  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  channels  and  reaerroirs  be- 
low the  sur&ce,  when  an  ordinary  drain  could  not  reach  than. 

The  auger  employed  for  this  purpose  is  similar  to  a  carpen- 
ter's wimhle.     It  may  be  from  4  to  5  mj.  job. 
inches  in  diameter.     Square  iron  rods 
are  made  to  be  screwed  into  each  other, 
BO  that  the  length  of  the  line  of  rods 
may  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
auger  penetrates  the  ground.     In  the 
annexed  figure,  A  is  the  auger,  B  one  of 
the  rods,  C  a  key  for  turning  it  round 
and  working  it,  D  another  key  for  hold- 
ing the  rods  when  they  are  to  be  imscrewed  by  means  of  the 
keyC. 

This  instrument  may  be  frequently  found  useful  when  the 
diannelB  and  reservoirs  of  water  can  be  reached  in  this  manner. 
The  apertures  are  formed  by  the  auger  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drain.  When  the  water  is  reached,  it  will  spring  up  into  the 
drain,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  well.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  employ  any  artificial  means  for  keeping  the 
apertures  open,  as  the  flow  of  the  water  will  suffice  to  maintain 
for  itself  a  passage. 
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^B  aaoketuaea,  in  place  ot  au  auger- 
1k^  wells  are  sunk  at  inter\'a]< 
Along  the  side  of  the  drain,  and  lill- 
«d  with  Btones  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  figure. 

In  all  cafiefl  of  under  draining, 
the  dndns  should  be  made  of  sufh 
dent  dimension  a.  They  should  not 
be  less  than  4  feet  deep,  even  when 
the  pervious  strata  lie  at  less  depth 
and  the  reason  is,  that  they  may  be 
more  permanent,  and  better  defend- 
nJ  from  injury  from  mud  and  sand 
carried  down  by  surface  water.  It 
u  not  necessary  that  they  be  made 
deeper  than4feet  when  that  is  found 
to  be  sufficient ;  but  they  must  he  carried,  if  necessary,  to  the 
depth  of  6  feet,  or  even  sometimes  of  7  feet,  though  the  es- 
pense  and  difficulty  of  executing  the  work  increase,  in  a  great 
proportion,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  drain  increase. 

The  importance,  in  this  species  of  draining,  of  proceeding 
upon  principles  in  laying  out  the  lines  of  drains,  instead  of  act- 
ing at  random,  as  so  many  do,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
Upon  the  attention  of  the  drainer.  Every  drain,  however  rudely 
devised,  and  imperfectly  executed,  may  do  some  good.  But 
oae  drain  well  laid  out,  and  of  the  required  dimensions,  may 
perform  a  purpose  which  no  multiplication  of  minor  and  insuf- 
fideot  drains  can  effect.  These  may  lessen  the  eifects  of  wet- 
ness, but  the  other  is  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  it ;  and 
the  inOTe  perfect  practice  will  usually  be  found  in  the  end  to  be 
the  iDast  economical  as  well  as  the  most  efficient. 

The  drains  of  the  larger  class  described,  it  will  be  seen,  arc 

lffTTA.1  Milelv  for  the  removal  of  water  which  is  contained  in 

HI  1 1  uii  II  and  channels  below  the  surface.     They  do  not  super- 

■Hk  the  atcemty  of  carrying  away  water  wliich  is  at  or  near 

^m    tiM  surface;     From  this  latter  cjiusp,  nn  equal  or  greater  injury 

^M  .mmj  ariK,  and  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  remedy. 
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X>rains  formed  in  this  maiiiuM-. 
be  stone  or  tile,  will  be  found  «.  iu 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  ulu . 
reached  in  which  the  water  i^^  m.: 

But  it  is  often  impracticnM 
drain  of  common  depth.     In 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 
proper  distances,  until  the  ^ 
contained  are  reached.      '*  . 
lowed  to  flow  up  from  b 
so  will  be  carried  away. 
The  application  of  i  • 
remotest  times  in  the    ' 
ter  the  middle  of  the 
applied  to  the  draini'- 
ton  of  Warwicksliii-' 
rod  for  the  purposi 
low  the  surface,  wl- 
The  auger  ouivi' 
ter'*s  wimble.     It 
inches  in  dianiott  < 
are  made  to  bi^  sc- 
so  that  the  Icwy  ^ 

may  be  incroji  ^ 

auger  penctrai  >- 
annexed  flgiiiv-. 


drains  or 


ought  to 
open  fur- 
trenches  cut 
xr  die  water. 
8  must  be 
s  fe  carried  away, 
iam  of  the  water, 
^affedient  to  carry  it 
ae  hollows  or  lower 
water  may  find  ac 


^  "^^ 


the  rods,  C 
and  working 
ing  the  rov 
keyC. 

This  in 
channels  .. 
The  aper? 
drain.     A 
drain,  in 
is  not  m 
aperture 
for  itself 


the  sides  should 
^^m  9apf  to  prevent  them 
Except  in  the 
be  less  than  45° ;  and, 
jc  water  considerable,  it 
dVth  should  be  spread 
M^  90  that  the  water  from 
to  it 
jiflsistsof  covered  trenches. 
as  the  larger  drains  al- 
that  no  conduit  is  re- 
f  die  same  depth  and  capa- 
of  a  small  trench,  from  2^ 
^  other  loose  materials  to 
^  there  may  be  a  sufficient 


^^ijed  through  hollow  places 
p.  ••  ''"^^^Afifludv  along  the  line  of  descent, 
''      ^  '>^"'*       jpMg  the  surface  of  flat  lands. 

^^^'-'^        ^fltfl  of  considerable  depth,  the 
*    ^fc.-'***'        £^,  IS  unable  to  penetrate  freely 
.  --^jfliied  by  die  soil  and  up|)er  part 
.    jiifli  a  case  is  to  give  a  ready 
\^  the  soil  is  saturated,  which  will 
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<'>r  it  various  channels  towanls  some  con- 

li.Knl  arrangement  of  rid^  and  furrows 

;  -  If  effect  this  purpose;  but  as  the  water 

■  -ink  below  the  level  of  the  furrows,  drains 

.^^^^•aj:y  to  assist  in  carrying  it  away. 

t ,  iif  draining  having  relation  to  this  condition  of  the 

nluijil,  has  been  termed  the  Essex  system,  frwni  its 

e\tcnsivdy  practised  in  that  flat  antl  clayey  dis- 

"I'liis  system  consists  in  running  small  drains  parallel  to 

u;i^  iu  every  furrow  or  alternate  furrow.     The  object  of 

t  of  draining  is  not  to  intercept  springs  flowing  in 

i  pervious  strata  below  the  surface,  but  to  convey 

itVAter  from  the  surface  which,  from  the  tenacity  of 

u  and  subsoil,  cannot  find  its  way  downwards. 

k  best  material  to  be  used  in  this  sjiecies  of  draining  is 
h, formed  into  a  semi-cybnder  or  arch,  and  resting  u|)ou  a 
flat  sole,  Fig.  107.  The  diameter  of  the  semi-cylinder  may 
bcftumS'to  i  inches.  The  tiles  are  to  be  placed  on  their 
Mtands  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  arched  conduit  thus  formed  at  the  crevices  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  tiles.  Sometimes,  in  addition,  are  form- 
ed through  them  small  holes,  so  that  the  water  may  more  rea- 
dfl/  find  its  way  into  the  conduit. 

The  trencli  for  the  reception  of  the  tiles  may  be  from  18 
inches  to  S  feet  deep.  The  tiles  may  be  covered,  first  with  the 
sod  inverted,  when  there  is  any  sot!  ujton  the  surface  at  the 
tune  of  draining,  second  with  the  looser  soil  ne.\t  the  surface, 
and  lastly  with  the  more  tenacious  subsoil.  But  it  is  always  an 
improvement  in  the  case  of  this  kind  of  drains,  to  lay  ovei* 
the  tiles  some  gravel,  sand,  or  other  pervious  matter,  before 
sbovelUng  in  the  earth. 

Drains  of  this  kind,  when  properly  made,  and  when  the  tiles 
ore  good,  will  last  for  a  considerable  time.  When  choked  at 
aoy  particular  part,  they  can  be  easily  taken  up  at  that  part, 
and  the  tiles  replaced  or  new  ones  substituted. 

Though  this  species  of  draining  is  well  suited  to  particular 
cases,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  apphed  under 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  not  suited.  When  employed  where 
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Surface-water  may  be  carried  away  either  in  open  ( 
in  covered  trenches. 

The  open  drains  are, — ^the  ditches  of  fields,  which  < 
be  so  laid  out  as  to  favour  the  descent  of  water,— the  o 
rows  which  are  formed  by  the  ridges,-— and  open  treni 
in  the  places  necessary  for  allowing  a  passage  for  the  i 

In  the  forming  of  open  trenches,  the  dimensions 
fixed  with  relation  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  carri- 
and  the  direction  determined  by  the  natural  flow  of  1. 
or  by  the  particular  course  by  which  it  is  expedient  t 
off.    In  general,  open  drain?  are  formed  in  the  holloa 
parts  of  the  land  to  be  drained,  so  that  the  water  m 
cess  to  them  from  the  higher  grounds. 

In  forming  open  drains,  of  whatever  depth,  the  i 
possess  a  declivity  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  to  p 
from  crumbling  down  and  being  imdermined.     £ 
case  of  rock,  this  inclination  should  not  be  less  tb 
when  the  earth  is  soft,  and  the  flow  of  water  a 
should  exceed  45^.     In  all  cases,  the  earth  sho 
from  the  edge  of  the  trench  backwards,  so  that 
the  lands  on  each  side  may  have  access  to  it 

The  next  class  of  surface  drains  consists  of  c- 
These  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ready  described,  with  this  difference,  that  n 
quired^  and  that  they  need  not  be  of  the  sami 
city.     They  may  generally  consist  of  a  sma' 
to  3  feet  deep,  filled  with  stones  or  other 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  so  that  there  i 
passage  for  the  plough  above. 

These  drains  are  generally  carried  thr 
where  water  may  stagnate,  or  obliquely  aloi 
and  sometimes  in  regular  lines  along  the  s- 

When  the  soil  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  coi 
water  that  falls  upon  the  surface  is  unab^ 
do^in,  and  is  absorbed  and  retained  by  tl 
of  the  subsoil.     The  object  in  such  a  c: 
egress  to  the  water  with  which  the  soil  v 
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under-draining  is  the  proper  remedy,  it  is  neither  tu 
nor  eflSdent  as  the  system  of  larger  drains,  formed 
rect  principles. 

Thorns,  brushwood,  and  branches,  are  frequent! 
in  the  filling  of  drains.     They  serve  the  purpose  oi' 
more  pervious  channel  to  water,  but  they  soon  dei 
drains  are  very  apt  to  be  choked.     Sometimes, 
channels  formed  by  the  water  remain,  when  then 
able  current,  long  after  these  materials  have  deca} 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  such  materials,  tl 
not  to  be  used  if  better  can  be  obtained. 

Sometimes  a  species  of  draining,  termed  Wed 
been  employed.     The  general  method  of  perf 
form  a  narrow  trench  with  a  long  nar- 
row shovel.     The  spit  being  taken  out  as    v 
deep  as  the  shovel  can  go,  a  scoop  is  em- 
ployed to  clear  out  the  mud  and  loose 
earth  at  the  bottom.     Then  another  sho- 
vel corresponding  with  the  first  is  used, 
and  a  second  spit  taken  out,  and  then  a 
narrower  shovel  still  to  clear  the  whole 
out, — ^forming  a  trench  with  a  ledge  as 
in  Fig.  111. 

A  piece  of  sod,  with  the  grass  side 
down,  and,  resting  upon  the  ledge,  a  sf 
below.     Sometimes  the  ledge  is  dispen 
merely  formed  into  a  wedge,  narrowec- 
and  this,  when  the  little  trench  is  cleti 
and  covered  with  earth ;  and  as  it  < 
bottom,  a  channel  remains  below,  j 

percolates. 

This  simple  s})ecies  of  drain  has 
some  districts ;  and  as  it  is  eaaily 
of  drains  may  bo  multiplied  at  li 
nefit  has  resulted  from  the  use  o) 
this  kind  will  sometimes  remain 
yet  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  I 
the  use  of  tile  is  in  most  cases  i 


iie 


i.*i 


ound 

ntaOffH^ 

ist  tbirfMA 
ime 
>vth 

reJiMBdhbift 
.1  bclitili  Mria 
iivtf  4  out- a, 

iltl  IT  Midi, 


.111 


.an 


•n  used  in  its  green 

Uiiral  class  of 

iu-n  allowed  to 

■.  («eds,  is  one  of 

inougst  us;  and 

iiiftller  quantity  of 
liijrds,  are  more  or 
!■.-  farm. 
<  mature  its  seeds,  and 
I  i>ir  the  farm,  the  plant 
.iiiialler  return  of  maniu'e 
id  been  cut  down  before  it 
Eliat  state  consumed  by  ani- 
i:ini  referred  to.     This  plant 
In  the  first  season  it  forms 
large  system  of  leaves.    Early 
i,?itli  a  long  stem,  which  bears 
1  ally  niature<l  about  midsummer, 
'  i<c  first  stage  of  its  growth,  that  is, 
rt^e  leaves  and  formed  its  bulb,  and 
lals,  it  returns  a  great  quantity  of 
until  the  second  state  of  its  growth. 
: :»  stems  and  leaves  returns  scarce  any 
<  ihe  Toot  have  apparently  been  exhaust- 
>n  to  ihe  flower-stem,  the  flowers,  and 


<'.sti<Hi,  that,  in  order  to  bring  a  plant  to  its 

tlie  perfecting  of  its  seeds,  a  larger  quantity 

utter  of  the  soil  is  sucked  up  by  it  than  when 

n  to  its  less  advanced  stages.     When  crops  of 

■'u,  are  suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  they  are 

t.-shsusters  of  the  soil  on  which  tliey  grow  than 

irc  cut  down  while  they  are  green;  and  if  those 

u  whole  or  in  part  carrieii  ofl"  the  farm,  the  crops 

■tfjrs  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  of  the  ground  which  had 

then.     Were  the  ripened  seeds  to  be  wholly  returned 

'it,  it  m«yl>e  believed  that  they  might  give  back  to  it  all 

n8 
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thercf'n;  ^    ^hw>t;:-artTit\imim  it.    But,  in 

Land  !:  a^rrt:  ^T  hmj  wnpnsea,  and  are  geno- 

aml  111.  ,    ua  rfixr!  pTL^^AVs  them.     When  this  is 

up  iii;. i  j^  ^  rfi^cv  nnJuced  are  in  an  eminent 

man.'j;:  ^  gnu,  «*  ""s^'  **  ^  ^'^^  ^^'  ^n  which 
gras.. 

is  a  i;  .^^^  fitxn  their  mode  of  growth  and  cul- 

ducri  .  ^-ajrie  to  thegro^h  of  weeds  than  other 

wav^  ^     ,^^1  fiom  growing  closely  together, 

port  j^BDfting  partiallj,  the  eradication  of 

soil.v  _,..-ff.f*  in  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 

whi-i  ^^.  5.  rue  tmif  9xA  the  potato,  which  are 

T  ^...  -.^antt?  fiwn  each  other,  and  admit  of 

sh(n  ...^^.  ind  whose  broad  systems  of  leaves 

cult  ^-  /IT fanngier plants. 

cii>  _^,^„N  m  TJew,  certain  rules  may  be  de- 

jirr  .f^  miff  m  ^''''c'^  t'^<^  crops  of  plants  in 


gro. 


u! 


Ml 


ni.- 
(1. 


^gfcceci 


sin: 
an; 

cir 


-.-^-  '^"^  ^  *^  ^"^^  °''  ^''"^'«'*  si>ccies, 
r...-**  ^  ^^^  return  at  as  distant  in- 


. .  -^ts  whose  mode  of  growth  or  cul- 
"^^tortK*  ^f  ^^^'S  '^hali  not  follow  in 

^  . .  ..,f«^  *^'"'^*  ^'^  ''^^  destruction  of  weeds, 
in  "  ..,^«  « cultivate  plants  which  favour  the 

;.BJ  further,  crops  whose  consumption 

^dfcirtit  quantity  of  manure,  shall  be  cul- 

^.^fk,^^^  to  maintain  or  increase  the  fertilitv 

tli.  ,^  ^  to  be  laid  to  grass  this  shall  h^  done 

...^  jflJ  clean. 


^ied  to  the  plants  which  fonn  the 

,^.w«tion  in  the  fields.     In  this  country, 

»'  iHiiifi^*^  ^  the  large  scale  are,— the  cereal 

%^  firina  of  their  seeds ;  certain  leguminous 
^     "f  b«tf  and  the  pea;  plants  cultivated  for  their 
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fibi'es,  as  the  flux  atid  hemp ;  for  their  leaves,  roots,  or  tubers, 
a&  the  turnip,  the  cabbage,  and  the  potato ;  and  certain  legumi- 
Qous  and  other  plants  for  forage  or  herbage.  The  plants  of 
these  different  classes  are  yet  to  be  described ;  and  they  are 
now  only  referred  to  with  relation  to  the  order  in  which  they 
may  succeed  to  each  other  in  cultivation. 

The  Xst  class  of  these  plants  consists  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
These  are  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  partially  rye.  All 
these  plants  are  in  an  eminent  degree  exhausters  of  the  fann. 
They  are  all  suffered  to  mature  their  seeds,  and  are  wholly 
or  partially  carried  away  from  the  farm.  Further,  from  the 
riianaer  of  their  growth,  and  made  of  cultivation,  they  all  tend 
to  favour  the  production  of  weeds.  For  these  reasons,  and  on 
the  general  principle  that  plants  of  the  same  or  similar  kinds 
should  not  follow  in  succession,  the  cereal  grasses  shoidd  not 
succeed  each  other,  but  should  be  preceded  or  followed  by  some 
cnip,  which  either  exhausts  the  soil  less,  or  admits  of  a  more 
perfect  eradication  of  weeds. 

9d,  The  leguminous  plants  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  as  the 
bean  and  the  pea,  are  all  exhausters  of  the  soil.  They  ripen 
their  seeds,  and  these  seeds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  off  the 
farm.  Some  physiologists  suppose  that  they  are  less  exhausters 
o£  the  soD  than  the  cereal  grasses.  It  is  probable  that  they  do 
exhaust  the  soil  somewhat  less  than  the  cereal  grasses.  But 
the  essential  difference  between  them,  when  considered  with 
relation  to  their  effect  upon  the  soil,  is,  that,  from  tlieir  growth, 
and  the  manner  of  cultivating  them,  they  are  greatly  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  weeds  than  the  cereal  grasses. 
By  their  broader  system  of  leaves,  they  tend  to  stifle  the  growth 
of  weeds  more  than  the  cereal  grasses :  and  further,  they  admit 
of  tillage  during  a  great  part  of  their  growth.  This  is  especial- 
ly the  case  with  the  l>ean,  which  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  use- 
ful cleaning  crop,  and  so  is  cultivated  in  rotation  with  the 
cereal  grasses,  as  a  mean  of  preserving  the  land  clean. 

3c/,  Hemp  and  flax,  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  their 
fibres,  and  all  plants  cultivated  for  their  oils,  are  exhausters  of 
the  soil.  They  are  suffered  to  form  and  riiien  their  seeds,  and 
their  stems  afford  no  return  of  manure  to  the  farm. 
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the  nutritive  matter  which  had  been  derivt>i  *>(  nianureb 

practice,  seeds  are  employed  for  many  pur)  :-.  regarded  as 

rally  carried  off  the  farm  which  produces  t.       ...  u  to  the  othen^ 

done  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  plants  produ^  .  ^ 

degree  exhausters  of  the  farm,  as  well  &s  ^    ^u  of  the  cabbage 

they  have  grown.  Vjve<,  and  consumed 

Further,  certain  plants,  from  their  mo 

tivation,  are  more  favourable  to  the  gro\     -  rbe  beet,  and  other 

plants.     The  cereal  grasses,  from  gni^  ^  tcotB,  and  oonmimed 

and  not  admitting,  or  admitting  parti 

weeds,  are  more  favourable  to  the  gro^^  ^^.  thetu^  die  lucerne, 

weeds  than  such  plants  as  the  turnip  a.^,  WeoMiaPcd  upon  the 

grown  at  a  considerable  distance  from 

tillage  during  their  growth,  and  whos^rdekglMiiioiU,  when 

tend  to  repress  the  growth  of  Strang^  ^ifiiw^  iiK  oommonly 
Having  these  principles  in  view,^^||rflMMIamedytenned 

duced  from  them,  for  the  order  in  i^^^^<^Al^ Bfeoften  nif- 

cultivation  in  a  country  shall  succerT^W^'W^brtv  h^  i  And 

ground. 

1^/,  Crops  consisting  of  plants 

shall  not  follow  in  succession,  bnf 

tervals  as  the  case  will  allow. 
2^/,  Crops  consisting  of  plants^ 

tivation  tends  to  the  produ 

succession. 

Sdy  Crops  whose  culture  adf 

shall  be  cultivated  when  we  c 

production  of  weeds.     And  f* 

returns  to  the  soil  a  sufficient 

tivated  at  intervals  sufficient ' 

of  the  farm. 

And,  4///,  when  land  is  U 

when  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
These  rules  may  be  ap 
subject  of  common  cultivat 
the  plants  chiefly  cultivate 
grasses,  chiefly  for  the  fiu 
plants,  as  the  bean  and 


M^dtttUNiiig  the  soil 

'-«np  is  carried 

ii'ttdMuisting  r»> 

tiw  ibUowing 


iMriMtt  Adr  teeds,  Pulses 

igiymniiMnd,  cultiTated 
UMlMnBe  to  the  mode  of 
fttftf'^ctf  irith  reference  to 
IJyilMMiij  PoUowHsrapB. 
f^  tmaSBn  cultiyated  for 

fUsMtty  be  tenncd  Green 

ki  r.  ■■ 

^ni^ht  green  fi)od,  as  the 
!*bMig»«ropB. 

id  leguminous  {dants 
I  in  compliance  with 
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The  next  class  of  plants,  firom  the  large  Fetum  of 
which  the  consumption  of  them  afibrds,  may  be  rc<. 
enriching  or  restoratiTe  crops,  in  contradistinction  to  t' 
which  may  be  termed  exhausting  crops : — 

1.  The  tmnip,  the  rape,  and  other  plants  at  th 
genus,  cultivated  for  their  roots  and  leaves,  ami 
upon  the  farm. 

S.  The  potato,  the  carrot,  the  parsnip,  the  beet 
plants,  cultivated  for  their  tubers  and  roots,  an 
upon  the  farm. 

3.  The  leguminous  plants, — the  clover,  the  tan. 
and  others, — when  cut  green  for  forage,  and  const 
farm. 

The  plants  of  the  latter  class,  namely  the  lef; 
mixed  with  gramineous  pUnts,  as  the  ryei>gra8.<; 
termed  the  artificial  grasses,  but  would  be  more 
the  cultivated  herbage  or  forage  plants.     Th 
fered  partially  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and  ore  ma 
in  this  case  they  follow  the  general  law,  e>: 
more  than  when  u§ed  green.     And  when  the ' 
away  from  the  farm,  they  are  to  be  regarde'^ 
ther  than  restorative  crops. 

In  speaking  of  these  different  classes  of ) 
terms  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  The  cereal  grasses  may  be  termed  ( 

3.  The  leguminous  plants  cultivated  i- 
crops. 

8.  The  turnip,  and  other  plants  of  th( 
for  their  roots  and  leaves,  may,  with  rr' 
consuming  them,  be  termed  Green  croj  < 

the  manner  of  preparing  the  ground  ttt' 

4.  The  potato,  and  plants  of  othc 
their  roots  and  tubers,  may,  in  like  n 
or  Fallow  crops. 

5.  The  leguminous  plants  cultivr; 
lucerne  and  tare,  may  be  termed  Gi 

And,  lastly,  the  mixture  of  gramii 
cultivated  for  herbage  or  green  {*>■ 


!,L'  summer-fal- 
ifj  same  defect  as 
I  of  the  cultivated 

produced  simply  by 
iviTi  with  grass-seeds 
is  intended  to  be  for 
I  grsM,  thus  :— 
jn  crop  manured ; 


!  y  uats. 

re  than  the  four-years'  course, 

Jntain  or  increase  the  fertility 

to  all  soils  of  inferior  quality. 

,TX)S8  produce  as  the  four-years" 

the  scnl,  or  the  command  of  ma- 

I'l^fe  is  not  any  reason  vhy  it  should 

other  and  dissimilar  cases,  the  Gve- 

i]U«ntly  termed,  will  be  found  to  be 

It  ibis  course,  the  soil  is  suited  to  the 

(W,  the  first  crop  of  the  series  should 

«hen  the  land  is  not  suited  to  the  pro- 

.  itr  when,  from  any  cause,  the  summer- 

■il,  then  the  summer-fallow  may  BUper- 

'  the  first  year  of  the  series. 

rs'  course,  which  allows  the  land  to  re- 
■  (trass,  is  suited  to  soils  pretty  low  in  the 
vt-t  it  is  often  necessary,  when  the  soil  is  poor 
3  cropping,  to  allow  it  a  longer  rest ; 
i^  land,  instead  of  two,  remains  three  or  more 


:  ihe  five-years'  courses  are  suited,  it  has  been 

:  (;xtent  of  land  in  this  country.     But  the  richer 

M  the  lighter  loains  of  the  better  class,  ad- 

■  extended  and  varied  range  of  cultivation;   the 

jphmtii  to  be  produced  being  determined  by  demand 
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for  the  produce,  peculiarity  of  local  situation,  command  of  ex- 
traneous manures,  and  the  like. 

When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  extend  the  four<pyears^ 
course  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  the  further  plants  to  be  pro- 
duced. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  land  is  of  the  richer  clays, 
and  that  it  is  suited  to  the  summer-fallow,  then  the  course 
may  be: — 

1st  year,  Summer-fisdlow,  manured ; 

JSd  Wheat ; 

(        8d  Sown  grasses,  generally  for  hay  or  green  forage ; 

4th  Oats : 

5th  Beans,  manured ; 

6th  Barley  or  wheat 

This  is  a  course  deserving  of  imitation  in  all  the  cases  suited 
to  it,  that  is,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  clayey  and  ridi,  and 
does  not  require  rest  in  pasture.  Under  this  course,  it  will 
be  seen  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm  are  under  exhausting  crops, 
and  one-third  in  summer-fallow  and  restorative  crop. 

A  slight  deviation  can  be  made  on  this  course  without  alter- 
ing the  principle  of  it,  namely — 

1st  year.  Summer-fallow,  manured ; 

2d  Wheat ; 

8d  Beans; 

4th  Barley  or  wheat ; 

5th  Sown  grasses,  generally  for  hay  or  green  forage ; 

6th  Oats. 

But  we  can  render  this  course  less  severe,  by  allowing  the 
land  in  grass  to  remain  two  years  in  that  state,  when  the  course 
becomes — 

1st  year,  FaUow ; 

2d  Wheat; 

8d  Sown  grasses; 

4th  Grass ; 

5th  Oats : 

6th  Beans ; 

7th  Barley  or  wheat. 

In  which  case  we  have  three^venths  in  mloritive  crops,  and 
four-sevenths  in  exhausting  crap  V^  wvere 
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man  the  four-years"  course,  in  which  two-fourths  are  in  ex- 
hausting crops.  Wheii  the  soil  is  light  and  fertile,  as  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  loam,  the  summer-fallow  of  the  last-mentioned 
courses  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  any  kind  of  green  crop 
substituted : — 

Ist  year,  Green  crop,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  beet,  or  the  like, 
manured. 

2d  Wheat  or  barley ; 

3d  Sown  grasses ; 

4th  Oata; 

5th  Pease  or  beans,  manured ; 

6th  Barley  or  wheat. 

Under  this  course,  as  before,  two-thirds  arc  exhausting  crops, 

and  one-third  restorative  crops.     The  course  requires  a  giwd 

8oiL     It  may  be  rendered  less  severe,  by  allowing  the  land  to 

remain  two  years  in  grass,  in  which  case  the  course  becomes— 

Ist  year,  Green  crop,  manured ; 

2d  Wheat  or  barley  ; 

8d  Sown  grasses,  for  green  forage  or  hay ; 

4th  Grass  for  pasture ; 

5tli  Oats ; 

6th  Beans  or  pease,  manured ; 

7th  Barley  or  wheat. 

In  this  case  we  have  three-sevenths  in  restorative  crops,  and 
four-sevenths  in  exhausting  crops,  in  which  respect  it  appears 
inferior  to  the  four  years' course ;  but  it  is  superior  toil  in  this, 
that  the  crops  are  more  varied,  and  if  we  shall  make  wheat  on- 
ly once  in  the  rotation,  it  will  ful61  in  an  eminent  degree  this 
condition,  that  two  crops  of  the  same  species  shall  return  at  as 
distant  intervals  as  possible. 

These  several  courses  illustrate  the  principle  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  rotations,  as  applicable  to  the  plants  commonly  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  and  they  arc  all  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  practice  upon  the  farm.  They  may  serve  as  the  basis  of 
other  courses,  where  plants  not  enumerated  here  are  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  course. 


^.r      r    I..O1TS. 
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jMnmonly  cultivated  in  this 
iuiiy  in  a  lesser  degree,  rye, 
..{ttftRicters,  and  admit,  to  a  con- 
■ZHAW  of  culture.     Before,  there- 
i  will  be  well  to  consider  those 
%t  culture  in  which  the  kinds  enu- 


4.^^    -.i^di  grasses  may  be  sown  either  pre- 

^  ^'ti^ ;   wheat  and  rye  are,  for  the  most 

<^«#«A  «  barley  and  oats  generally  in  spring. 

^     u»*.i*  broadcast  or  in  rows. 

^*^  l^roadcast,  the  operation  may  be  per- 

•uiJ  or  by  a  sowing  apparatus. 

.**!  jv  the  hand,  the  grain  is  contained  in 

^  >iung  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the 

^^  ^j^^,    X    H;ld*  distended  by  his  left  hand,  and 

"    *  ^    ^  ^*iHj;.     He  walks  along  the  ridge  with  a 

^  ^  ^.iwi*itM»i  the  grain  in  a  uniform  manner  across 

^^j^  •.y*  wiHtg  ii  ridge  of  from  15  to         ri^.  ns: 

.«M  --*•*  -"^^  **  across  half  the  ridge. 

^i^^^    i%  .>sicks  in  the  field  at  con- 

,««iu  :tMiy  he  carried  by  an  as- 

-V  ^-«*>  ••  *  >cww.basket  (Fig.  112). 

'^'^^^^^^   %^o^»^  ^K  A>wer  to  regulate  the  quantity  to  the 

»  ^*»ii».*  •  A(<^-*lly  upon  the  surface.  An  inexperien- 

^*     ^^   ^.«»»x^  i   5<*«<\|ually,  and  often  with  intervals  of 
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To  reiidei'  the  executiun  of  the  work  less  dependent  upon 
the  skill  and  attention  of  the  sower,  and  to  deposite  the  seeds 
with  greater  equality,  the  broadcast  sowing-machine  (Fig.  31) 
may  be  employed.  This  machine  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  which 
walks  in  the  open  furrow,  and  it  is  of  size  sufficient  to  sow  the 
half  of  two  adjoining  ridges,  or  the  space  of  one  entire  ridge  at 
a  time. 

When  this  machine  is  used,  the  grain  is,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
brought  forward  from  the  sacks  in  a  basket,  and  emptied  into 
the  seed-box.  By  the  revolution  of  the  internal  spindle  with 
its  wheels  or  brushes,  the  seeds  fall  through  the  apertures ; 
these  apertures  being  mode  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished,  so  as 
to  allow  the  seeds  to  fall  through  in  the  quantity  required. 

Whether  this  machine  or  hand-labour  be  employed,  the  har- 
rows are  immediately  to  follow,  giving  the  number  of  turns  re- 
quired lengthwise  and  across,  until  the  seeds  are  sufficiently 
covered. 

When  the  grain  is  to  be  sown  in  rows,  the  sowing-machine 
may  either  move  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges,  or 
across.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  convenient  that  the  machine 
be  of  a  size  to  suit  the  ridges,  so  thai  it  may  complete  each 
ridge  at  two  turns.  The  distance  between  the  rows  may  be 
13  inches.  After  the  machine  has  passed  over  the  land,  it  is 
to  be  sUghtly  harrowed. 

The  advantages  of  drilling  are  chiefly,  in  the  case  of  the 
tighter  soils,  and  especially  where  these  are  apt  to  be  overrun 
with  annual  weeds.  The  intervals  between  the  rows  admit  of 
being  tilled  by  the  hoe,  so  that  annual  weeds  may  be  destroyed 
before  the  crop  shall  cover  the  ground.  This  tilling  between 
the  rows,  too,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  In 
Norfolk  and  the  lighter  soils  of  Suffolk,  and  indeed  very  ex- 
tensively in  England,  the  drill-system  accordingly  is  preferred 
to  the  broadcast.  In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland, 
the  broadcast  system  Is  preferred.  When  the  land  is  sown 
broadcast,  it  admits  of  no  further  tillage  during  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  For  the  most  part,  the  only  weeding  which  it  re^ 
ceives  is  the  pulling  up  of  individual   plants,  but  more  fre- 


•*  •     •* 


.    :.::..-  iiscr^zcnt  temieil 


:.  1 ::  .:*  7  izc  bands  of 
-    -  =-    •  —:-:•-•.  '_i.  ru55  along 
-    -  '.I--.  .:  Ll:j\:  wcxils; 
ii.  'j^ic::  TULz^  :o  xxd,  and 

• 

CO.  ■  ~  "  '■ ''v  ::  ».i.T_::?  of  being 

Ti  -    -  -  :    :    i  i.rsr-h.v.     But 

sic  -::-:••.    7:j  74.)     Each 

fc  -    *:::     ir:-.  i?  r.cjr  to  the 

ci  •  - .     ^-    .::  i-.>.   j-  lie  hand  any 

II 

:•:."  ^^— ^v   iurlng  their 
V  «  :  ■*--  r^ij-j-jv^^'i*  are  sown 

)  ^       r  -  j*--^^---^  IT:  ■>. -r.  broadcast 

''•  --.  '    -:•:  :.jl-t:-*  cr  roller. 

.     :     j^.-- :  .'. ..  ••-.-  - :  rhi  stiui  has 
'  :     ^- :.  :.i".:^  w-.oiiL'ed  from 

.--..•.:-    :    •-11  bn:  projxT  to 
:  ..        '         •      I    »■__"::>.  "iVcj-iarv  to 

~«  :  -:  _  \-  - :  \\ v?me  what  is 
-  ^u".  ;:  ir.z  rlint  has  occur- 
.     *  :.•;-:::••  ^'f  size,  and  the 
:..--•  .:.  iiii  :ho  process  of 
._     ....  ^;:.:..^h  the  stem  l)e  se- 
:     . .  :..^  :<:.  r-  :ht  stale  of  ex- 
•  ---..;  r.-jv-i  v,:!!  be  Ie>sonecl, 
.  ■  :  - .  ^r.;::.  viiirin^- the  reaj)- 
.  <-. ••  ■•:'.^  1\  <cvurixl  more 
.-.  : :  :, :  :>.-.  purjx^st^s  of  pri>. 

..     •    <,  ■  .  *•  -.I'i  Iv  e'.:t  as  horizon- 

■^ 

.^  :  .  "..:..:■.  c:  the  instruments 
•     <• .  -■ .:  \  lii.i  in  rows  or  bunches. 
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with  tlie  heads  in  one  direction,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  easily 
collected  and  boun.l  into  sheaves,  and  all  this  with  the  least 
waste  of  grain  uiid  the  greatest  economy  of  labour. 

The  instruments  employed  in  reaping  are  the  sickle  and  the 
scythe.     The  blade  of  the  sickle  is        rif-  iii.  ng.  m. 

smooth  or  serrated.  ^  ^ 

In  using  the  sickle,  the  reaper        '  * 

holds  the  instrument  in  his  right 
hand,  and  seizing  the  stems  of  com 
by  small  portions  with  his  left,  he  cuts  them  horizontally 
through  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  by  piUling  the 
dckle  towards  him.  When  he  has  collected  as  much  as  he  can 
conveniently  support  by  his  hand,  he  lifts  the  whole  up  by  the 
aid  of  his  sickle,  and  lays  it  on  a  short  rope,  formed  of  the 
stalks  of  com,  and  laid  upon  the  ridge  behind  him.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  handfuls  is  laid  u[>on  the  rope, 
another  person  who  follows  binds  the  whole  up  into  a  sheaf. 

To  arrange  the  reapers  in  the  field  in  the  way  best  suited 
for  despatch,  let  3  be  placed  upon  each  ridge  when  the  breadth 
is  less  than  18  feet,  with  1  man  for  every  6  reapers,  to  bind  the 
sheaves,  and  place  them  upright  in  the  way  to  be  described. 
Let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  centre  reaper  of  each  ridge  to  make 
also  the  ropes  or  bands  by  cutting,  or  when  the  corn  is  very 
short  by  pulling,  a  small  handful  of  the  corn,  twisting  it  to- 
gether at  the  ear-end,  and  dividing  it  into  two  smaller  parcels ; 
and  let  this  band  be  laid  down  upon  the  stubble  behind  him. 
When  the  ridge,  however,  is  18  feet  or  more  in  breadth,  there 
may  be  i  reapers  upon  each  ndge,  and  then  there  must  be  3 
binders  for  every  three  ridges,  being  1  binder  for  every  6 
reapers  as  before. . 

The  binder  having  tightly  bound  the  sheaves,  he  places  them 
upon  e^'ery  alternate  ridge,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  upon 
each  other.  Five  pairs  of  these  sheaves,  when  the  crop  is  oats 
or  barley,  and  six  pairs  when  it  is  wheat,  may  be  conveniently 
jJaced  in  rov  s  together ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  oats  or  barley, 
the  whole  may  be  covered  by  two  sheaves,  the  hut-ends  of  wiiich 
be  towards  each  other,  with  the  car-ends  divided  a  little,  and 
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pulled  down  so  as  to  cover  aiid  defend  the  upright  sheaves,  thus 
tiwit;ing  twelve  sheaves  to  each  shock.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
the  steins  of  which  are  hard  and  dry,  and  which  requires  to 
gland  in  die  field  only  a  few  days  before  it  is  ready  to  be  led 
borne,  the  head-sheaves  are  omitted.  In  the  case  of  oats  and 
barley,  which,  on  account  of  the  greater  softness  of  their  stems, 
require  to  stand  a  longer  time  in  the  field,  the  head-sheaves  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  securirg  the  upright  sheaves  against 
(he  cff«:l9  of  weather. 


The  shocks  should  be  set  nearly  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
be  wjiially  dried  by  the  sun  on  ixtth  sides.  By  means  of  the 
hcwl-shcaves,  the  other  sheaves  are  protected  from  an  ordinary 
ghow^'i  which  runs  off  from  the  convex  surface,  and  the  whole 
I  till  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be  trsnsported  to  the 

Mre  is  one  variation  from  this  method  of  arranging  the 
!tvv«  lo  be  noticed.  It  is  ever  proper  to  cut  crops  of  corn 
when  dry.  but  often,  from  the  effects  of  dews  and  rains,  the 
crop  if  in  a  moist  state  when  it  is  necessary  to  reap  it.  In  this 
staler  and  the  observation  applies  chiefly  to  oats,  it  might  be 
noMxtt  to  hind  the  nheaves  tightly  at  once,  lest  tliey  should  be- 
oouif  mouldy  or  the  ears  sprout.  In  this  case  the  rope  may 
W  drawn  very  loosely  round  the  sheaf,  and  nearer  to  the  ears, 
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SO  that  the  bottom  may  be  stretthed  out,  and  each  sheaf  made 
to  stand  separately  upon  its  own  base,  (Fig.  117).  In  this  state 
the  sheaf  is  less  protected  from  the  injuries  pig.  ],j. 

of  the  weather,  but  a  readier  access  being 
allowed  to  the  air,  it  dries  sooner,  and  is 
not  so  apt  to  be  injured  when  it  has  been 
put  up  in  a  wet  state.  Before  these  loose 
sheaves  are  removed  from  the  ground,  they 
ought  to  be  bound  tightly  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  and  either  car- 
ried at  once  to  the  barn-yard,  or  placed  in 
regular  shocks  until  it  shall  be  convenient 
to  remove  thero. 

In  this  whole  process  of  reaping,  a  very  minute  care  is  ne- 
cessary in  causing  all  the  parts  of  the  work  to  be  well  and  di- 
ligently executed.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  reapers 
be  made  to  cut  as  low  as  can  conveniently  be  done  ;  for,  in  this 
way  only,  will  the  stubble  be  left  clear  of  loose  and  straggling 
heads.  Further,  the  straw  of  this  class  of  plants  is  always 
more  succulent  near  the  root,  and  a  slight  difference  in  the 
h«ght  of  cutting  will  make  an  essential  one  in  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  straw  produced. 

The  other  instruments  usually  employed  in  reaping,  are 
scythes  of  different  kinds.  The  common  scythe  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  in  which  case  there  should  be  attached 
to  it  an  apparatus  {Fig.  118),  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  stems,  during  the  action  of  the  blade,  and  laying  down  the 
earn  with  regularity. 
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This  apparatus,  usually  lermed  a  cradle,  may  consist  of  three 
slightly  bent  pieces  of  ash,  mortised  into  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  handle,  so  as  to 
be  vertical  when  the  scythe  is  at  work,  and  the  upper  part  is 
fixed  by  a  rod  or  cord  passing  from  it  to  the  handle.  The 
three  pieces  of  ash  stand  above  the  scythe,  and  parallel  to  it, 
and  are  of  such  a  length  as  to  extend  over  half  tlie  blade. 

The  mower  cuts  from  right  to  left.  In  some  parts  the  prac- 
tice is,  for  the  mower  to  cut  towards  the  standing  com,  on 
which,  accordingly,  the  cut  com  rests,  assistants  following  dose 
to  remove  it,  But  the  better  practice  is,  for  the  mower  to  cut 
towards  the  open  side.  In  this  manner,  the  com  is  laid  down 
with  considerable  regularity. 

Each  mower  is  followed  by  one  person,  to  make  the  bands, 
and  lay  the  com  upon  them.  A  person  follows  immediately, 
and  binds  up  the  sheaves,  precisely  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
reaping  with  the  sickle.  Another  person  follows  every  two 
mowers  with  a  lai-ge  rake,  with  curved-iron  teeth  (Fig.  119), 
to  rake  the  stubble.     But  sometimes  a  horse-rake  is  employed. 


Corn  mown  by  the  scythe  is  cut  closer  to  the  ground  than  is 
common  in  practice  by  the  sickle,  and  the  stems  being  less 
compressed  together,  they  are  sooner  ready  for  being  led  home 
than  when  reaped  by  the  sickle.  The  sickle  excels  the  scytlie 
in  this,  that  the  corn  is  laid  down  more  regularly,  with  the 
heads  in  one  direction,  a  point  of  importance  when  the  thrash- 
ing-machine is  to  be  used. 

An  instrument  surpassing  the  sickle  in  despatch,  and  the 
scythe  in  the  regularity  with  which  it  lays  down  the  reaped 
com,  is  the  Hainault  scythe  (Fig.  120). 
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The  workman  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  bent  instrument  A, 
with  which  he  presses  upon  the  com 
about  the  middle,  and  he  then  strikes  '  *'' 

it  near  the  root  with  the  scythe  B,     ^an  ^-^  ■* 

which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  \  ,(  / 

laying  the  cut  against  the  standing  ^^^^ 

com.     He  employs  the  bent  instru- 
ment and  the  scythe  to  collect  the  com.     This  method  of  reap- 
ing is  practised  in  Flanders;  and  a  similar  method,  thou^ 
with  a  difTerent  instrument,  is  followed  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Whatever  be  the  means  employed  to  reap  the  com,  it  Ought 
not  to  be  left  loose  upon  the  ground,  but  secured  in  sheaves 
and  shocks  until  it  can  be  transported  from  the  field.  This  is 
required,  at  least  in  a  moist  and  uncertain  climate. 

When  the  com  has  remained  a  sufficient  period  in  the  field 
for  the  juices  in  the  stem  to  be  dried,  and  when  the  sheaves 
are  freed  from  external  moisture,  it  will  be  time  to  convey  the 
crop  from  the  field,  and  to  secure  it  in  a  place  of  safety.  A 
certain  exhaustion  of  the  natural  juices  is  necessary ;  for  other- 
wise the  mass,  when  collected  together  in  quantity,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  wr,  would  ferment.  While,  therefore,  no  fa- 
vourable occasion  is  to  be  neglected  of  securing  the  crop,  its 
subsequent  safety  must  not  be  endangereil  by  precipitation. 
The  proper  time  for  its  removal  will  be  learned  by  a  little  prac- 
tice in  the  fields.  The  sheaves  should  feel  light  when  lifted 
up,  and  no  particular  sensation  of  cold  or  damp  should  be 
experieHced  in  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  body  of  them.  In 
four  or  five  days  of  good  weather,  wheat  will  generally  be  fit 
for  leading  home,  and  oats  and  barley  in  twelve  or  fourteen. 
But  the  process  may  be  retarded  when  the  air  is  moist,  and 
without  wind,  and  still  more  when  rains  intervene.  In  this 
case,  the  ear  will  often  sprout,  and  the  straw  become  injured. 
Frequently,  in  these  circumstances,  the  head-sheaves  must  be 
removed  to  give  access  to  the  air,  and  often  the  entire  sheaf 
spread  out  during  the  intervals  of  sunshine. 

The  com  being  ready,  the  sheaves  are  to  be  forked  into  the 
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cart  or  waggon*  The  cart  employed  is  sparred  at  the  sides,  and 
has  a  prqecting  firame-work  all  around  (Fig.  51).  The  sheaves 
are  built  on  the  carriage  by  the  driver,  another  person  forking 
them  to  him  frcnn  the  shocks.  In  building,  he  lays  courses 
along  each  side,  the  but-ends  outermost,  filling  up  the  heart  by 
sheaves  laid  lengthwise.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds,  until  he 
has  built  the  load  to  the  height  to  which  it  can  be  with  safety 
raised,  when  two  ropes,  one  fastened  to  each  side,  are  thrown 
over  the  load,  and  tied  tightly  at  the  opposite  sides :  but  when 
the  distance  is  short  the  tying  with  ropes  is  omitted. 

The  com  is  then  to  be  secured  in  stacks  built  near  the  bam, 
•—a  practice  greatly  superior  to  that  of  securing  it  in  large 
houses  or  bams  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain.  When  placed 
in  this  latter  situation,  the  com  requires  to  remain  longer  in  the 
fields  before  it  can  be  safely  stored,  is  more  subject  to  injury 
from  various  causes,  and,  being  too  much  excluded  from  the 
external  air,  does  not  keep  so  safely. 

The  stacks  may  be  made  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet 
or  more,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
size  of  his  bam.     The  manner  of  working  is  this : 

A  circular  layer  of  straw,  or  other  substance,  is  laid,  to  form 
the  bottom.  The  workman  begins  by  placing  a  sheaf  upright 
in  the  centre  of  the  intended  stack,  round  which  he  places 
other  sheaves,  also  on  their  but-ends,  with  the  tops  inclining 
inwards ;  and  this  he  continues  to  do  in  r^ular  courses,  the 
sheaves  being  placed  closely  together,  until  he  nearly  reaches 
the  outside  of  his  foundation.  He  then  lays  an  outside  layer 
all  around,  the  buts  being  outwards,  with  the  top  and  upper 
half  of  the  sheaves  resting  upon  the  inner  ones.  In  this  ope- 
ration of  laying  the  exterior  layer,  he  first  grasps  a  sheaf,  and 
then,  placing  it  close  to,  and  somewhat  upon,  the  sheaf  last 
laid,  he  presses  upon  it  with  his  hands  and  the  weight  of  his 
body,  and  lifts  himself  forward,  until  he  has  placed  his  knees 
upon  it;  and  then,  grasping  another  sheaf,  he,  in  the  same 
manner,  places  it  in  its  position,  and  so  moves  on  from  sheaf 
to  sheaf.  He  thus  lays  a  layer  of  sheaves  all  around,  and 
then  a  second  layer,  in  the  same  manner,  filling  up,  where  ne- 
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cessary,  the  interior  of  the  stack,  until  he  has  raised  the  nhole 
nearly  to  the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  upright  sheaves  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Having  completed  this  6rst  part  of  his  work,  tliat  is,  having 
Uid  his  outside  layers,  and  lillctl  up  the  heart,  so  that  the 
whole  may  he  nearly  level,  but  with  a  slight  dip  from  the  cen- 
tre outwards,  he  proceeds  thus  t — He  lays  his  second  course 
of  sheaves  all  around,  with  their  huts  about  15  or  18  inches 
further  back  than  those  of  the  outside  course.  Having  done 
this,  he  fills  up  the  interior  of  the  stack ;  hut,  in  filling  up  the 
interior,  he  does  not  generally  observe  the  same  order  of  courses 
which  he  does  in  laying  the  outside  layers;  he  merely  packs 
the  sheaves  in  a  proper  manner,  so  that  they  may  AU  up  the 
whole  interstices.  He  now  lays  an  outside  layer  all  round, 
with  the  buts  outward,  as  before,  and  the  ear-ends  slightly  ele- 
vated, by  resting  upon  the  buts  of  the  last  laid  or  inner  course. 
Thus  he  proceeds,  alternately  laying  the  outside  and  the  inner 
course,  and  filling,  as  he  proceeds,  the  heart  or  interior,  care- 
fully preserving,  as  has  been  said,  the  dip  of  the  sheaves  from 
the  centre  outwards. 

Sometimes  when  tlie  stack  is  very  large,  or  the  straw  short, 
more  than  two  internal  courses  are  laid.  The  process,  how- 
ever, is  the  same.  The  different  courses  overlap,  and  tlie  work- 
man proceeds  by  laying  the  courses  in  succession  upon  each 
other,  and  filling  up  the  heart. 

When  the  workman  has  carried  his  stack  to  the  lieight  of 
12  feet,  or  more,  he  begins  to  contract  it.  But  he  first  lays  a 
course  projecting  a  few  inches  beyond  the  outer  course  last 
laid.  This  is  intended  to  form  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  but  of- 
ten this  is  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  not  essential. 

After  this  he  contracts  the  stack,  each  successive  course  of 
sheaves  being  laid  more  inwards.  At  the  same  time,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  centre  is  not  only  preserved,  but  increased,  so 
that  the  sheaves  may  have  an  increased  obliquity  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  stack  is  formed. 

When  the  workman  has  contracted  the  top  to  a  platform  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  he  rises  from  the  position  in 
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\Hkkkt  he  httl  hilkato  worked,  and  places  a  sheaf  upright  in 
dlie^  c^tttKv  ^H^i  tlu»  he  surrounds  with  sheaves  standing  in  like 
iMMjtnriT  u|;>ct^t>  but  with  their  tops  inclining  inwards,  and 
|jMjjfiT|(j:  ^kf^Mi  tihe  centre-sheaf.  This  summit  of  upright  sheaves 
W  t&ViJtv  sumwnds  with  two  or  three  turns  of  a  straw-rope, 
^ht^  <«JfeL  g^r  wKkh  are  sometimes  fixed  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
^taifk»  ^  «» lo  prevent  the  summit  firom  being  blown  down. 

TW  stack  is  now  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  a  conical 
%Mw  It  i»  usual  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  stack  increase 
^  il  ?te^  in  height  This  deviation  from  the  perpendicular, 
lMi«v^v«ir>  ^uld  be  very  slight,  as  it  tends  to  render  the  stack 
wiMv  «)>t  ti)  incline  to  one  side. 

*tiie  ^tack  is  now  to  be  thatched,  after  it  has  subsided  a  lit^ 
iWi  aui)  it  is  proper  that  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  be  in  rea- 
ililM!^  fiir  the  purpose.  The  straw  is  formed  into  bunches,  by 
^wiu^  it  out  by  the  ends  into  handfuls :  the  short  straw  which 
i«  «^(>iirfited  in  this  operation  is  reserved  for  other  purposes,  as 
lUruui^  the  bottoms  of  the  stacks,  and  partly  also  for  thatch- 

•fwisteil  straw-ropes  are  to  be  in  readiness.  They  may  be 
IMmW  by  means  of  the  simple  instrument,  rig.  121. 

|iW  \tl.  It  consists  of  a  handle  of  fix)m 
|tii%%  h>  three  feet  long,  bent  at  one  end  like 
II  K>w%  and  having  at  the  other  a  ring  and 
*^ivt4%  through  which  ring  a  straw-rope  is  passed,  which  is 
li^l  wuuul  the  waist  of  the  worker.  The  straw  to  be  twisted 
i«  Dx^l  to  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  bow,  and  gradually  sup- 
^^xi  bv  a  prson  from  a  heap.  The  other  worker,  who  may 
W  <k  v^ry  young  person,  the  work  requiring  no  exertion  of 
(Ukv^  wiUk»  backward  turning  his  bow  round  with  one  hand, 
milU  ih^  rt^(H'  is  formed  of  the  length  required.  The  ropes 
ll^^  |(>nucil  are  coiled  upon  the  arm,  and  reserved  for  use. 

*|W  wturkman  who  thatches  the  stack  stands  upon  the  roof. 
'VW  bMlM^b^  of  straw  being  handed  or  forked  to  him,  he 
xM(v<^  tK^  Htraw  in  handfuls  all  around  the  stack,  lapng  suc- 
<v«^\c  l^\tT»  until  he  reaches  the  top,  the  higher  overlapping 
\  ^iW  iW  lower;  and  he  takes  care,  by  working  backwards. 
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not  to  trend  uiwn  the  straw  already  spread.  When  lie  readies 
liie  upright  slieaves  at  the  top,  he  lays  a  thick  row  of  covering 
on,  which  may  consist  of  short  straw,  wliich  he  draws  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  and  makes  tight  with  a  thin  straw-rope  wound 
round  it. 

The  straw  is  then' fastened  down  by  means  of  the  straw- 
ropes  already  described.    The  rig.  u* 
thatcher  stands  upon  a  ladder 
alof^  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  smnmit,  while  two  assist- 
ants remain  on  the  ground  be- 
low, or  are  supplied  with  short 
ladders.       He  lays  the  ropes 
over  the  roof  in  a  series  at  the     _|~b^ 
distance  from  each  other  of  12     BbiwIIiU 
or  15  inches.   They  are  passed 
obliquely  over  the  roof,  and   , 
fixed  to,  or  wound  round,  ano-  ■ 
ther   rope   placed  above   the 
eaves,  or  below  them,  as  in  the  figure. 

Considerable  danger  arises  in  wet  seasons,  if  the  com  is  led 
home  in  a  damp  state  ;  but  this  may  occur  in  any  season  if  the 
straw  is  not  freed  of  its  natural  juices  before  being  carried 
home.  The  incipient  fermentation  is  denoted  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  interior  of  the  stack,  which  will  be  rendered  sensi- 
ble by  thrusting  in  the  shaft  (if  a  fork,  and  feebng  it  when  it 
is  withdrawn,  or  by  pulling  out  a  handful  of  com,  or  by  mere- 
ly thrusting  in  the  hand.  If  the  heating  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
threaten  injury  to  the  stack,  the  whole  should  be  tumed  over 
and  rebuilt,  or  carried  to  the  bam  and  thrashed. 

In  wet  seasons  farmers  are  frequently  obliged  to  form  their 
stacks  hollow  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  allow  the  access  of  the  air. 
Tliis  is  done  by  placing  upright  posts  fastened  at  the  top,  and 
stretched  out  like  the  legs  of  a  theodolite,  and  building  around 
them.  An  opening  being  made  to  this  hollow  from  the  ex- 
terior of  the  stack,  a  current  of  air  is  admitted. 

Often  stacks  are  placed  on  pillars  of  stone,  or  of  cast-iron, 
as  in  the  following  figure. 
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The  building  and  thatching  of  the  stack  complete  the  har- 
vest-operations for  the  cereal  grasses.  The  leguminous  plants 
cultivated  for  seeds  are  secured  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  stacks  being  secured,  remain  until  it  is  convenient  to 
thrash  the  com  and  prepare  it  for  use.  The  thrashing  by 
the  flail  is  a  work  of  labour,  and  notwithstanding  every  care  a 
considerable  part  of  the  grain  remains  attached  to  the  straw. 
Labour  proceeds  slowly  at  a  time  when  despatch  may  be  im- 
portant, and  the  thrashed  com  remaining  generally  for  a  cona- 
derable  time  in  a  heap  is  subject  to  injury  of  various  kinds. 

For  these  reasons,  the  invention  of  the  thrasbing-machine  is 
to  be  regarded  as  important  in  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  farmer  by  means  of  it  is  enabled  to  get  his  work  perform- 
ed at  once  and  with  despatch,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner 
than  is  usually  done  by  manual  labom'.  It  is  in  these  things 
rather  than  in  the  saving  of  expense,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
thrashing-machine  over  the  flail  consists. 

The  thrashing-machine  has  always  a  winnowing- machine  at- 
tached, and  forming  a  part  of  it,  by  which  the  grain  is  partial- 
ly freed  from  the  chaif  and  impurities.  Sometimes  two  win- 
no  wing-machines  are  attached  to  the  larger  class  of  thrashing- 
machines  ;  but  this  is  rare,  and  when  there  is  only  one  winnow- 
ing-machine,  the  com,  as  it  is  received  from  the  thrashing-ma- 
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a  separate 


chine,  undergoes  a  further  process  of  winnowing  ii 
machine,  in  order  to  be  fully  cleaned. 

The  thrashing-machine  performs  three  operations : — First,  it 
beats  the  grain  and  chaiF  from  the  straw,  by  means  of  the 
beaters  fixed  upon  its  revolving  cylinder ;  second,  by  means  of 
its  revolving  rakes  it  shakes  the  chaff  and  intermingled  seeds 
from  the  straw,  which  last  is  separately  thrown  out  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  third,  by  means  of  the  attached  winnowing-appa- 
ratus,  the  seeds  are  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  being  re- 
ceived from  the  machine,  are  carried  away  to  undergo  a  final 
dressing  in  a  separate  winno wing-apparatus.  The  bam  for 
these  operations,  it  has  been  seen,  is  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments : — First,  that  in  which  the  unthrashcil  com  is  put ;  se- 
cond, that  immediately  underneath  it,  in  which  the  com  is  re- 
ceived from  the  thrashing-machine,  and  afterwards  winnowed  ; 
and  third,  that  into  which  the  straw  falls  from  the  thrashing, 
machine,  and  where  it  is  usually  stored  for  use.  This  last  is 
teraied  the  straw-barn,  and  ought  to  be  of  a  size  sufBcient  to 
contain  the  produce  of  two  stacks. 

The  first  operation  to  be  performed  in  thrashing  is  to  carry 
the  unthraabed  corn  from  the  f%.  im. 

bam-yard  to  the  bam.  A 
piece  of  canvass  is  laid  at  the 
side  of  the  stack  for  the  sheaves 
to  fall  upon.  The  sheaves  may 
be  carried  to  the  barn  by  two 
persons,  on  a  piece  of  canvass 
fixed  on  two  poles  (Fig.  124); 
or  they  may  be  conveniently  carried  on  light  sparred  barrows. 
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When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  one  person  is  employed 
to  carry  forward  the  sheaves,  another  to  lift  and  lay  them  sheaf 
by  sheaf  upon  a  table  adjoining  the  feeding-board.  The  duty 
of  the  person  who  lays  the  sheaves  on  the  table,  is  to  loosen 
than,  untwisting  at  the  same  time  the  bands,  and  laying  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  sheaves.  The  person  who  stuids  at 
the  feeding-board  takes  the  unthrashed  com  from  the  table, 
and  spreads  it  upon  the  board,  pressing  it  forward  towards  the 
fluted  rollers.  His  duty  is  to  convey  it  in  due  quantity  to  the 
machine ;  and,  generally,  to  observe  that  all  is  right  with  re- 
gard to  the  machinery.  Two  persons,  generally  females,  are 
employed  in  the  dressing-bam,  to  convey  away  the  grain  as  it 
comes  from  the  thrashing-machine.  Two  are  employed  in  the 
straw-bam,  one  to  take  away  the  straw  as  it  falls  from  the  ma- 
chine, and  to  pile  it  up  in  the  straw-bam,  and  another  to  build 
and  tread  it ;  and,  where  animal  power  is  employed,  one  person 
drives  the  working  cattle. 

The  taking  away  of  the  grain  from  the  machine  is  carried 
on  continually  by  the  two  assistants  in  the  dressing-bam,  in 
riddles  (Fig.  126  and  127). 

The  winnowing-machine,  from  the  description  formerly  given 
of  it,  will  be  seen  to  separate  the  com  into  three  parts — ^first, 
the  chafF  which  is  blown  away — second,  the  heavy  and  useful 
com — and,  third,  the  intermediate  or  light  com.  The  winnow- 
ing-machine attached  to  the  thrashing-apparatus  performs  in 
a  certain  degree  these  operations.  TIjc  chaff  is  blown  away 
and  is  received  into  a  separate  chamber.  The  light  grain  is 
received  at  one  aperture,  and  the  heavy  grain  at  another ;  but 
the  winnowing-machine  is  so  formed  and  regulated  that  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  light  grain  is  separated  from  the  heavy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  light  and  the  heavy  grain  is  made  to 
come  out  at  one  aperture ;  while  that  which  comes  out  at  the 
other  aperture  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  light  mixed 
with  pickles  with  the  chaff  attached,  broken  ears,  and  other 
substances.  Now  the  assistants  in  the  dressing-bam  collect  in 
their  riddles,  first  the  heavy  mixed  with  light  com,  which  falls 
from  one  aperture  of  the  machine ;  and  next  the  small  propor- 
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tion  of  light  mixed  with  heavy  substances  which  falls  from  the 
otlier ;  and  they  proceed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

At  tlie  aperture  from  which  the  com,  properly  so  called,  falls, 
they  receive  it  in  their  riddles  {Fig.  127),  and  riddle  it  into  a 
heap.  What  falls  tlirough  the  riddle  is  com ;  what  is  retained 
in  the  riddle  is  broken  heads  of  corn,  chaff,  and  other  substances. 
This  refuse  is  thrown  aside,  or  more  frequently  it  is  thrown 
amongst  the  mass  of  similar  substances  which  are  falling  from 
the  second  aperture  of  the  machine.  Now  with  respect  to  the 
substances  falling  from  this  latter  aperture,  they  are  also  col- 
lected by  the  attendants  with  riddles  with  much  wider  meshes, 
called  slap-riddles  (Fig.  126),  and  riddled  into  a  small  heap. 
What  falls  through  is  corn  mixed  with  chaff  and  other  sub- 
stances. What  is  retained  is  broken  heads  of  corn,  short 
straws,  and  the  like.  These  are  throwii  aside  as  refuse,  or  car- 
ried again  to  the  feeding-board,  and  passed  through  the  thrash- 
ing-machine, so  that  the  broken  heads  may  be  subjected  to  a 
fitfthcr  thrashing,  and  thus  the  remaining  com  be  separated 
from  the  straw. 

There  are  now  two  heaps,  one  consisting  of  the  great  mass 
of  corn,  and  the  other  much  smaller,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
light  corn  and  chafl^,  which  had  passed  through  the  meshes  of 
the  slap-riddle.  This  completes  the  operation  of  thrashing,  as 
it  is  effected  by  the  thrashing-machine  and  its  attached  fanners. 
The  com  is  now  to  be  finally  dressed  and  prepared  for  use  in  a 
separate  winno  wing-machine. 

The  winnowing-machine  was  before  described.  The  com, 
it  was  seen,  is  put  into  the  hopper,  and,  falling  down  upon  the 
wirework  below,  is  acted  upon  by  the  air  of  the  fanners.  The 
chaff  is  blown  out  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  The  heavier 
com  falling  down,  is  conveyed  by  an  inclined  plane  to  an  aper- 
ture where  it  is  received ;  while  the  inferior  corn,  not  sufficient- 
ly light  to  be  blown  away  with  the  chaff,  nor  sufiiciently  heavy 
to  go  with  the  superior  grain,  falls  into  an  intermediate  space, 
and  thus  is  separated  from  the  heavy  grain  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  chaff  on  the  other.  Both  the  heavy  and  the  light  grain, 
which  last  is  in  comparatively  very  small  quantity,  are  riddled 
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into  their  respective  heaps,  and  the  refuse  retained  in  the  ritldic 
is  thrown  aside. 

In  applying  the  winnowing-machine  to  complete  the  dressing 
of  the  com,  it  is  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  near  the  a>rn 
to  be  winnowetl.  For  bringing  the  com  from  the  heaps  to  the 
hopper,  close  sieve-like  implements  (Fig- 128),  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  half  a  bushel,  are  used.  One  person  is  sufBdent  for 
this  duty,  and  for  filling  the  com  into  the  hopper.  One  per- 
son may  conveniently  collect  the  heavy  corn  as  it  falls  from 
the  machine,  and  carry  it  in  the  same  sieve-tike  implement  to 
two  persons  employed  in  riddling,  and  divide  each  portion  be- 
tween them  by  pouring  it  into  their  respective  riddles.  This 
at  least  is  a  convenient  distribution  of  labour,  but  the  interme- 
diate worker  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  persons  employed  in 
riddling,  riddle  the  com  into  its  heap,  and  throw  aside  the  re- 
fuse. The  light  or  intermediate  corn  is  riddled  into  a  heap  as 
it  accumidates. 

The  whole  com,  then,  is  divided  into  the  following  parts — 
first,  the  heavy  or  superior  grain— second,  the  light  or  inferior 
grain — and  third,  the  cbaff',  straw,  and  refuse. 

The  implements  employed  for  these  operations  are — 

1.  The  thrashing  and  winnowing  machine  already  described. 

2.  The  close  imjilement  for  carrying  com,  and  the  sieves  for 
riddling  or  shaking  it  through.  These  last  are  sometimes 
made  of  wire,  but  they  are  more  simply  and  better  formed  of 
splints  of  ash  ;  the  meshes  being  of  different  sizes,  suited  to  the 
different  kinds  of  grain. 

ru,  i^  tin-  w.  ru.  U8.  - 

•  •    # 

S.  A  vessel  for  measuring  corn,  with  a  8at  slick  or  roller  for 
passing  over  the  top  and  levelling  the  com.  This  measure 
may  contain  a  bushel.    Fig.  129. 
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4.  A  wooden  shovel  for  shovelling  com  into  heaps.    Fig.  130. 

5.  A  loadbarrow  for  carrying  filled  sacks.     Fig.  131. 


The  heavy  or  Bupcrior  grain  is  intended  for  the  various  pur- 
poses  of  consumption  to  which  the  different  kinds  are  suited. 
The  common  practice  of  the  farmer  is  to  convey  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  miller  or  intermediate  trader  in  com.  For  this 
purpose,  as  soon  as  it  is  winnowed  in  the  manner  described,  it  is 
measured,  and  put  into  sacks  capable  of  holding  a  determinate 
quantity,  as  half  a  quarter.  In  these  sacks  it  is  conveyed  to 
market ;  and  sometimes,  from  particular  causes,  the  farmer  stores 
it  in  granaries,  spreading  it  upon  the  floor  until  it  is  required 
for  use. 

The  lighter  or  inferior  grain  is  usually  employed  for  the 
feeding  of  the  animals  upon  the  farm. 

The  straw  is  used  for  various  purposes  of  domestic  economy 
and  the  arts ;  but  its  main  consumption  upon  the  farm  is  for 
the  purposes  of  provender  and  litter.  The  chaS'  also  is  used 
as  fodder  fur  cattle. 

Of  the  straw  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  that 
of  the  oat  is  the  most  valued  in  this  country  for  fodder ;  that 
of  wheat  and  barley  is  chiefly  used  for  litter.  The  quantity 
produced  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  held  on  a  medium  to 
weigh  from  20  cwt.  to  30  cwt.  per  acre.  Wheat  produces  the 
greatest  weight,  oats  the  next,  and  barley  the  smallest,  as  well 
aa  the  least  valued  also  for  its  quality. 
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1.  Wheat. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  cereal  grasses  in  general,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  characters,  uses,  and  modes  of  culture 
of  each.  They  are  divided  into  genera,  and  these  again  into 
species,  and  minor  varieties,  or  kinds.  The  first  in  the  order 
of  description  of  the  genera,  and  the  most  important  as  the 
food  of  man,  is  Wheat 

Of  the  genus  Triticum^  the  following  species  may  be  enume- 
rated as  admitting  of  cultivation  for  their  seeds :— - 

1.  Triticum  sestivum — Summer  Wheat. 

2.  Triticum  hybemum — Winter  or  Tiammaa  Wheat, 

3.  Triticum  compactum — Compact  Wheat. 

4.  Triticum  compositum — ^Egyptian  Wheat 

5.  Triticum  turgidum — ^Tuigid  Wheat. 

6.  Triticum  atratum — Daric-spiked  Wheat 

7.  Triticum  Zea — Far. 

8.  Triticum  Spelta — Spelt 

9.  Triticum  monococcum — One-graiDed  Wheat 
10.  Triticum  polonicum — ^Polish  Wheat 

Triticum  astivum^  Summer  wheat,  has  awns  both  on  the 
calyx  and  corolla.  Each  spikelet  has  usually  five  florets,  of 
which  two  are  barren.* 

Summer  wheat  requires  a  shorter  period  to  complete  its 
vegetation  than  any  of  the  other  kinds:  It  is  the  prevailing 
species  of  warmer  countries,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  grains  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  its  straw  is  less  than  that  of  some  other  species  when 
cultivated  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  trials  that  have 
been  made  with  it  in  this  country  have  shown  it  to  be  inferior 

*  The  calyx  of  wheat  consists  of  two  valves  or  glumes,  enclosing  several 
florets.  In  each  of  these  florets  there  are  two  valves,  forming  the  corolla,  and 
enclosing  the  seed.  Sometimes  the  corolla  encloses  a  perfect  seed,  and  some- 
times the  seed  is  not  perfected.  Each  caljz,  with  the  florets  which  it  en- 
closes, is  termed  a  spikelet  The  part  to  which  the  spikelets  are  attached,  is 
termed  the  rachis  or  shaft,  and  the  spikelets,  placed  one  above  the  other  on 
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in  productiveness  and  quality  to  the  better  kinds  of  the  winter 
wheat.  The  advantage  which  it  possesses  is  the  earlier  period 
of  its  ripening,  on  which  account  it  may  be  sown  so  late,  even 
in  this  climate,  as  the  beginning  of  May. 

Triliatm  kybcmum.  Winter  or  Lammas  wheat,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  having  no  awns  upon  the  calyx,  and 
only  short  awns  upon  the  corolla,  near  the  summit  of  the  spike. 
But  the  awns  not  being  a  good  botanical  character,  many  bota- 
nists have  conceived  the  species  to  be  the  same.  But  the  cha- 
racters of  either  kind  being  jiermanent,  and  remaining,  under 
given  circumstances,  unchanged  for  an  unknown  period,  they 
mny  be  regarded  as  species.  The  winter  wheat  has  usually  five 
or  six  florets,  of  which  two  are  barren. 

Winter  wheat  is  that  which  is  the  most  important  with  rela- 
tion to  its  cultivation  in  Northern  Europe,  It  is,  in  this  coun- 
try, generally  sown  previous  to  the  months  of  winter ;  but  it 
is  an  annual  plant,  and  may  be  sown  in  spring. 

tach  ride  of  the  lachis,  form  the  ear  or  head.  The  rachU  \a  jointed,  and  the 
!■  between  the  joints  ire  temicd  Ibe  internDdiL  la  the  fbtloiring  mng. 
nified  figure  of  a  spikdet  of  Tnlieum  hylerntim — a  is  ajoint  of  the  Tachi^,— 

h  b  the  calyx,  or  caljcijie  glumes, — c  d  the  glumes,  or  valves  of  tbp  curcilla, 

t  a  teed, — /another  floret  with  a  p«fect  seed, — g  a  third  perfect  dorel, — h  a 
fbuilh  imperlect  or  abortive  floret, — ■  a  fifth  imperfect  or  abortive  floreL 

Fig.  13a 
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TrUicum  compaciumy  Compact  wheat,  is  allied  to  the  two 
last-named  species.  In  it  the  intemodii  of  the  rachis  are  very 
abort  It  is  partially  produced  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
I  have  received  specimens  of  it  from  France  and  from  Sw'eden, 
and  have  cultivated  them,  without  observing  any  change  of  cha- 
racters. Whether,  however,  the  characters  which  distinguish 
it  are  sufficiently  permanent  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
species,  has  not  been  determined.  In  the  mean  time,  follow, 
ing  the  authority  of  Host  '^y  I  have  placed  it  amongst  the  spe* 
cies. 

Tfiticum  composUunif  Egjrptian  wheat,  is  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  its  branched  or  compound  spike,  which  no  other 
species  tends,  under  any  circumstance,  to  produce.  Its  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  the  produce  abundant.  1 1  requires  a  good  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil,  for,  in  unfavourable  situations,  the  branches  of 
the  spike  are  not  evolved,  and  then  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  wheat.  It  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  as  it 
is  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  was 
known  in  Grermany  about  240  years  ago  •(• ;  and  in  France  it 
is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  for  about  eighty  years,  having 
been  brought  from  the  East  under  the  name  of  Wheat  of 
Sm}nma.  In  England  it  has  been  partially  cultivated  as  the 
subject  of  experiment. 

In  the  next  species,  Trittcum  turgidunty  Turgid  wheat,  the 
corolla  is  awned,  but  not  the  calyx,  the  spikes  are  covered  with 
soft  hairs,  and  in  some  varieties  change  to  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
awns  drop  off  as  the  seeds  become  ripe ;  in  which  respects  it 
differs  from  summer-wheat.  It  is  termed  with  us  Grey-wheat, 
Uuck-bill- wheat.  Grey  Polard,  Rivet,  Pole-Rivet,  Cone,  Pen- 
dulum, &c. 

This  species  grows  very  tall,  with  a  thick  and  rigid  stem. 
The  spikes  are  large  and  heavy,  and  nod  to  one  side  as  the 
grain  increases  in  weight  The  kinds  or  minor  varieties  are 
distinguished  by  the  farmer  from  their  qualities  of  earlier  or 
later  ripening,  and  greater  or  less  productiveness.     One  of  the 

*  Icones  et  Descriptiones  Graminum  Austriacorum. 
t  Eicones  Plantanim,  Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  mdxc. 


ni.isl  estcenietl  of  these  is  Cone-wheat,  so  named  from  the  coni- 
cal form  of  its  spike. 

The  turgid  wheats  are  productive  in  com  and  straw,  but  the 
grain  is  coarse  and  hard.  They  are  chiefly  suited  to  the  infe- 
rior clays,  upon  which,  in  England,  they  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. They  are  valued,  under  such  circumstances,  for  their 
productiveness  in  grain,  and  iheir  large  growth  of  straw  ;  but 
being  inferior  to  the  winter- wheats  in  the  quality  of  their  pro. 
duce,  the  cultivation  of  them  is  not  likely  to  he  extended  in 
this  countrj'. 

The  species  appears  to  be  derived  from  Africa ;  but  some 
botanists  consider  the  African  wheats  aa  distinct  s|>ecie9.  They 
are  the  Triticum  durum  of  Desfontaines,  the  Trit'taim  kordei- 
Jbrme,  and  Trtlicum  viUoium,  of  Host.  They  ore  distinguish- 
«!  by  the  great  length  of  their  awns,  which  are  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  spike.  Like  others  of  the  species,  the  awns 
lend  to  fall  off  and  the  spikelets  to  change  their  colour. 

The  nest  species,  the  Tril'tcum  atratum  of  Host,  is  allied  to 
the  turgid  wheats  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  next  class  of 
wheats  termed  spelts,  on  the  other.  It  is  distinguish  eel,  like  the 
turgid  wheats,  by  its  florets  being  awned,  and  by  its  caly?c  and 
corolla  becoming  dark  as  the  seeda  ripen.  And,  like  the  spelts, 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  corolla  adhering  to  the  seed,  and  by 
the  spikelets  being  firmly  attached  to  the  rachis.  Its  compa- 
rative value  as  an  agricidtural  plant  has  not  been  determined. 

Triticum  Zca,  Far,  is  one  of  the  class  of  spelt-wheats.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  distance  of  its  spikelets  from  each  other. 
The  straw  is  rigid ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  adhere  closely  to  the 
«eed,  and  the  spikelets  again  so  closely  to  the  rachis,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  rachis  without  breaking  it.  This 
wheat  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe  on  inferior  soils. 

The  next  species,  Triticum  Spella,  Spelt-wheat,  is  distin- 
guished, like  the  last,  by  its  spikelets  being  firmly  attached  to 
the  racliis,  and  by  its  rigid  calys  and  corolla  closely  enveloping 
the  seed. 

Spelt  is  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
grown  extensively  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  in 
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Switzerland,  Italy,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Ar- 
ragon,  Catalonia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain. 

Spelt  could  be  raised  in  this  country  with  facility,  and,  it  is 
probable,  on  soils  low  in  the  scale  of  fertility.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  Scotland  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  next  species  is  Triiicum  monococcum^  One-grained 
wheat  Its  spikelet  consists  of  three  or  four  florets,  one  of  which 
only  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  hence  its  name  of  one- 
grained  wheat.  The  fertile  floret  has  a  long  awn.  It  is  readi- 
ly distinguished  from  all  the  other  wheats  by  its  general  ap- 
pearance, in  which  it  resembles  barley.  Its  stem  is  slender  and 
rigid.  It  is  allied  to  the  spelts,  with  which  it  was  classed  by 
some  of  the  older  botanical  writers.  This  species  is  cultivated 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  barren  soils.  It 
has  never  formed  an  object  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
does  not  appear  to  possess  properties  to  entitle  it  to  be  intro« 
duced. 

The  last  species  to  be  mentioned  is  Triiicum  pohnicumy 
Polish  wheat.  This  species  has  long  awns,  and  is  distin* 
guished  from  all  the  others  by  its  long  and  leafy  csHyx  and  co- 
rolla. It  is  cultivated  in  Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Spain. 
It  has  been  cultivated  partially,  too,  in  some  counties  of  £ng* 
land,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  valued  on  account  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness of  flour.  But,  although  it  may  be  possessed  of  this 
quality,  its  florets  are  often  infertile,  and  it  does  not  merit  a 
more  extended  culture  in  this  country. 

Of  the  species  which  have  been  enumerated,  greatly  the  most 
important  in  the  rural  economy  of  this  country  is  the  winter- 
wheat 

The  kinds  of  it  are  very  numerous,  and,  in  truth,  there  is 
scarce  a  limit  to  the  difierences  which  climate,  situation,  and 
soil  may  produce.  The  characters  which  it  thus  acquires  in 
the  difierent  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  are  more  or  less 
permanent  and  important. 

The  kinds  are  distinguished  by  a  great  variety  of  local  terms, 
derived  from  their  qualities,  their  places  of  growth,  and  other 
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circumstances,  as  Kentish-yellow,  Burwell-rod,  Golden-ear,  Es- 
sex-duo, Velvet-ear,  and  the  like.  With  respect  to  their  uses 
in  agriculture,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  distin- 
gtiished  by  the  colour  of  their  seeds,  red  and  white ;  and  these 
again  may  be  distinguished  by  their  spikelets  being  smooth  or 
hairy,  the  one  being  termed  thin  iir  smooth-chaffed,  and  the 
other  thick  or  woolly-chaffed.  Of  these  classes,  the  white  are 
superior  in  the  quality  of  their  produce ;  the  red  are  the  more 
hardy  :  and,  in  general,  the  thin  and  smooth-chaffed  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  woolly  and  thick- chaffed. 

Winter-wheat  is  sometimes  termed  spring-wheat.  This  mere- 
ly arises  from  the  period  of  sowing.  If  it  is  sown  in  spring, 
it  is  termeti  spring-wheat ;  if  previous  to  winter,  Lammas  or 
winter-wheat.  This  circumstance  has  perplexeil  some  writers, 
who  have  evidently  drawn  distincdons  between  the  winter  and 
qning  wheat  of  the  fanner  which  do  nut  exist.  But  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  wheat,  by  being  sown  in  spring,  changes  its  ha- 
bit with  relation  to  the  period  of  ripening.  The  produce  of 
wheat  sown  in  spring  accpiires  the  habit  of  ripening  earlier  than 
the  produce  of  wheat  sown  in  autumn;  hence  the  farmer, 
when  he  sows  wheat  in  spring,  should  sow  the  produce  of  that 
which  had  been  already  sown  in  spring,  and  not  the  produce 
of  that  which  had  )>een  sown  in  autumn.  This  change  in  the 
hsbit  of  ripening  takes  place  in  the  case  of  all  the  cerealia,  and 
many  other  cultivated  plants. 

The  minor  varieties  of  any  species  of  wheat  are  not  perma- 
nent in  their  character,  though,  under  given  conditions,  they 
will  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period.  Under  other 
drcumstances,  however,  they  degenerate ;  and  hence  particular 
kinds  that  were  once  valued  have  now  ceased  to  be  so. 

Wheat  is  of  very  general  cultivation  on  all  classes  of  soils  ; 
hut  the  soils  which  are  best  suited  to  it,  are  those  which  are 
more  or  less  clayey.  So  peculiarly  is  wheat  suited  to  thestiffer 
soils,  that  these  are  familiarly  termed  wheat-soils.  The  soils 
of  tile  liglitest  class  are  the  least  suited  to  wheat ;  and  it  is  an 
error  in  practice  to  force  the  production  of  wheat  on  soils,  and 
under  circumstances,  which  are  lielfer  suited  to  the  production 
r2 
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of  the  Other  cerealia.  Wheat,  in  this  country,  does  not  admit 
of  being  cultivated  at  a  great  elevation.  A  general  rule,  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  in  which  wheat  is  sown,  is,  that  the  land 
shall  be  in  the  best  condition  that  circumstances  allow,  with 
respect  to  tillage,  cleanness,  and  fertility.  As  wheat  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  cereal  grasses,  so  it  requires  greater  care 
than  the  others  to  produce  it.  It  is  an  error  to  sow  with  a 
corn-crop  any  land  which  is  out  of  order ;  but  this  error  is 
greater  and  more  hurtful  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  of  the  other 
cerealia. 

Wheat  is  always  to  be  sown  before  winter,  when  the  land 
can  be  then  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  sowing  of  it  is  de- 
ferred till  spring  when  the  crops  which  it  is  to  succeed  in  the 
rotation  cannot  be  removed  till  that  season.  It  is  sown  befnre 
winter  after  summer-fallow,  potatoes,  or  beans,  because,  in  all 
these  cases,  the  ground  can  be  fitted  to  receive  the  seeds  at  that 
time.  It  is  sown  in  spring  after  turnips,  cabbages,  and  such 
other  crops  as  are  not  usually  removed  from  the  ground  till 
spring. 

The  fitting  place  of  wheat  in  the  rotation  is  upon  land  that 
has  been  in  summer-fallow.  In  this  case,  the  land  is  to  re- 
ceive, previous  to  the  wheat  being  sown,  what  is  termed  the 
seed-furrow ;  as  soon  after  which  as  convenient  the  seeds  may 
be  sown.  The  best  period  for  sowing  is  from  about  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  September.  The  seeds,  previous  to  being  sown, 
undergo  an  operation  peculiar  to  wheat,  termed  pickling  or 
steeping.  This  is  intended  to  prevent  a  species  of  disease  to 
which  the  cultivated  Tritica  are  subject.  This  disease  is  termed 
smtU.  The  best  substance  which  can  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steeping  is  stale  urine,  which  should  be  in  readiness 
when  the  period  of  sowing  arrives.  The  process  of  steeping 
may  be  thus  performed : — 

Let  a  tub  be  provided,  and  partly  filled  with  urine,  and  let 
a  quantity  of  wheat,  as  a  bushel,  be  put  in  at  a  time.  Let  the 
wheat  be  well  stirred,  and  all  the  lighter  grains  which  come 
to  the  top  skimmed  carefully  off,  and  thrown  aside  as  useless. 
The  wheat  should  remain  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  but  never 


more  than  ten  jiiintitcs,  in  the  picldc.  Tlie  sut-ccssive  portions 
of  wheat  thus  jtickled  are  to  lie  allowed  to  drain  a  little,  and 
then  to  be  laid  upon  the  barn-floor  in  layers,  hot  lime  being  at 
the  same  time  sifted  upon  eatli  layer.  The  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  lime  is  to  dry  tlie  grain,  which  should  then  be  carried 
immediately  to  the  fields  and  sown.  The  lime  used  should  be 
(]uite  hot,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ishuuld  be  slacked  at  the 
lime.  Although  the  immediate  purpose  served  by  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  is  drying  the  grain,  it  may  be  believed  that  it 
also  assists  the  action  of  the  brine  in  removing  the  tendency 
to  the  disease. 

A  very  strong  pickle  of  salt  dissolved  in  water  may  be  used 
instead  of  urine  ;  but  salt-brine  is  not  quite  so  secure  a  mean 
of  destroying  the  infection  of  the  disease  as  urine ;  and  the  lat- 
ter,  therefore,  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  wheat,  after  being  pickled,  must  not  remain  long  un- 
sown, otherwise  its  vegetative  powers  may  be  injured  or  de- 
stroyed. No  more  should  be  pickled  at  a  time  tlian  can  be 
then  sown-  When,  from  any  eause,  as  from  rain  intervening, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  sow  the  wheat  for  a  day  or  two,  it  should 
be  spread  thinly  upon  the  floor,  but  never  kept  in  sacks,  in 
which  it  would  soon  ferment. 

The  wheat,  when  pickled,  then,  is  to  be  carried  directly  to 
the  Beld.  It  may  be  sown,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  the  broad- 
cast sowing-machine,  in  the  manner  already  described,  or  in 
rows  by  the  drill-machine. 

When  it  is  sown  in  drills,  the  usual  distance  Iwtween  the  rows 
is  from  9  to  \2  inches ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  the  larger  in- 
tervals are  the  better,  and  that  they  may,  in  most  ca^s,  be 
with  advantage  even  more  than  12  inches. 

The  quantity  of  st^s  usually  sown  is  from  two  to  three 
busliets  to  the  acre.  In  the  case  of  summer-fallow,  the  quan- 
tity  need  not  exceed  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  Wbeu  the  sow. 
ing  takes  place  in  spring,  the  quantity  may  be  extended  to 
three  bushels,  rather  less  than  more. 

When  the  seeds  are  sown  by  the  drill- machine,  a  single  or  a 
double  tiu-n  of  the  harn>ws  will  suffice.     When  thev  are  sown 
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broadcast,  the  land  must  receive  several  harrowings,  but  no 
more  than  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  seeds,  it  being  better  in 
the  case  of  wheat  that  there  be  a  certain  roughness  of  dod. 
A  double  turn  along  the  ridge,  a  double  turn  across,  and  again 
a  single  turn  along,  will  in  almost  every  case  suffice;  and  often 
less,  namely,  a  double  turn  along,  a  single  turn  across,  and  a 
single  turn  along.  Some  farmers  prefer  finishing  with  a  turn 
across. 

No  sooner  is  the  process  of  harrowing  executed  than  the 
land  is  to  be  water-furrowed  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
common  plough,  with  one  horse,  is  to  pass  once  along  each 
open  furrow,  and  then  along  the  open  furrows  of  the  head- 
lands, and  to  draw  open  furrows  in  such  hollows  of  the  field 
as  water  might  stagnate  in.  A  person  is  then  to  follow  with  a 
spade,  to  clear  out  the  open  furrow  of  the  head-lands  to  the  ne- 
cessary  depth;  to  make  channels  through  the  head-lands  to  the 
ditch,  where  necessary ;  to  clear  out  the  cross-furrows  in  the 
hollows,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run ;  and  to  open  up  the 
intersections  of  the  open  furrows  of  the  ridges  with  these 
cross-furrows,  and  the  furrows  of  the  head-lands. 

The  best  period  of  sowing,  it  has  been  said,  is  from  about 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September.  The  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber, however,  is  well  suited  to  the  sowing  of  wheat,  and  it  may 
be  continued  till  the  middle  of  November. 

Wheat  may  be  advantageously  sown  after  potatoes.  This 
crop  is  generally  removed  from  the  ground  early  in  October, 
which  admits  of  the  wheat  being  sown  before  winter.  In  the 
case  of  this  crop,  the  land  being  first  harrowed,  it  is  then 
formed  into  ridges,  and  the  wheat  is  sown  upon  these,  precise- 
ly as  in  the  case  of  summer-fallow. 

Wheat  may  be  sown  after  a  crop  of  beans,  before  winter- 
When  the  beans  are  removed  from  the  ground,  the  land  should 
be  well  harrowed  across,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  level  it.  The 
ridges  are  then  to  be  ploughed  by  gathering  the  old  ridges, 
the  traces  of  which  are  not  generally  obliterated.  The  wheat 
is  then  to  be  sown  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  summer-fallow ; 
and  the  same  careful  attention  is  necessary,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
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to  (lie  [-leariiig  iiiit  ut  ihu  funuws  aiid  cross  cliaiiiiels,  eo  thut 
no  water  may  stagaate  upon  ttic  surface. 

Wlicat  may  be  sown  afur  pease,  and  tlieii  the  nianogcnient 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  beans. 

Wheat  may  be  sown  after  turnips,  and  other  plants  of  the 
cablmge  family.  If  thpy  can  be  removed  before  winter,  the 
wheat  may  be  sdwii  at  that  time ;  but  as  these  plants  generally 
are  not  removed  from  the  ground  till  spring,  the  wheat  is  in 
this  case  sown  in  spring.  The  land  is  ridged  up  once,  and 
aonielimes  receives  in  addition  a  seed-furi'ow,  and  the  wheat  is 
sown  as  in  the  case  of  summer-fallow  or  potatoes. 

Wheal  may  also  be  sown  after  beet,  carrots,  and  parsni])s. 
and  is  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  when  sown  after 
turnips.  If  the  crops  can  be  removed  before  winter,  the  wheat 
is  then  to  be  sown  ;  if  not,  it  is  to  be  sown  in  spring,  and  the 
more  early  in  spring  the  better. 

Wheat  may  be  sown  after  clover  and  the  cultivated  grasses. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  true  place  of  wheat  in  the  rotation,  oats  be- 
ing the  crop  that  can  generally  be  most  advantageously  sown 
after  grass.  When  wheat,  however,  is  sown  after  these  plants, 
the  land  may  be  ploughed  once,  and  the  wheat  sown  in  autumn. 
Sometimes  a  partial  fallowing  is  given ;  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary. 

A  practice  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  England,  of  planting 
the  wheat  upon  the  clover-lea  by  dibbling.  In  this  case,  the 
furrow-slice  is  laid  flat,  and  a  light  roller  made  to  pass  over  it. 
A  man  walking  backwards  with  an  iron  dibble  in  each  hand, 
strikes  two  rows  of  holes  in  each  sod,  and  he  is  followed  by 
children,  who  drop  a  few  grains  into  each  hole;  the  seed  is 
covered  by  a  bush-harrow,  and  sometimes  by  a  roller.  The 
quantity  of  seeds  is  from  a  bushel,  or  even  less,  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half  per  acre.     Although  a  seemingly  inartificial  and 

CB|dM  process,  and  unsuited  to  that  despatch  which  is  deemed 
^Bltial  on  well-managed  farms,  it  is  yet  found  to  answer  well 
HHbe  loose  and  sandy  soils  on  which  it  is  practised, 
^^fheat,  and  all  the  ccreaUa,  bave  the  property  of  sending  out 
numerous  shoots  from  the  roots  during  their  growth  This  na- 
tural process  is  termed  tillering,  and  is  familiar  to  all  farmers. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  often  the  roots  of  the  grasses 
are  partially  raised  above  ground,  in  which  case  the  plant  be- 
comes feeble  or  perishes.  This  accident  sometimes  occurs 
from  too  thick  sowing,  and  too  rapid  a  growth  in  that  state. 
But  it  is  more  often  produced  by  the  sudden  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  soil  by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  in  wintor, 
and  in  this  case  the  wheat  is  said  to  be  thro¥m  out. 

To  promote  the  process  of  tillering,  and  sometimes  to  pre- 
vent the  throwing  out  of  the  plants,  it  is  found  to  be  beneficial 
to  give  a  certain  tillage  to  the  growing  wheat  in  spring,  by 
means  of  the  hoe,  the  harrow,  or  the  roller.  When  wheat  is 
sown  in  rows,  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  hoe ;  when  broad- 
cast, by  means  of  the  harrow ;  and  in  either  case  the  roller 
may  be  also  used.  But  this  tillage  is  generally  given  to  it  in- 
cidentally, and  in  the  course  of  another  operation  to  be  describ- 
ed,— ^the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  clovers  and  the  cultivated 
grasses. 

The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  sown  as  early  as  convenient  in 
April  upon  the  surface  of  land  on  which  the  cereal  grasses  are 
sown.  They  grow  up  under  the  shade  of  the  latter,  and  in  the 
following  season  they  are  fit  for  use.  When  the  crops  of  com 
with  which  they  are  to  be  sown,  are  sown  in  spring,  they  are 
generally  sown  at  the  same  time :  But  when  the  crop,  as  of 
wheat,  has  been  sown  in  the  previous  autumn,  the  grass-seeds 
are  sown  amongst  the  growing  plants,  and  covered  by  being 
harrowed  or  rolled. 

The  minute  seeds  of  these  plants,  consisting  of  the  clovers  and 
ryegrass,  or  other  grasses,  are,  previous  to  being  sown,  careful- 
ly mixed  together.  They  are  then  brought  to  the  ground  in 
sacks,  and  sown  by  the  hand,  or  what  is  better,  by  the  broad- 
cast sowing-machine.  In  either  case,  the  harrow  follows,  giving 
a  double  turn  along  the  ridges,  and  the  roller  may  also  follow, 
crossing  the  ridges,  and  going  over  the  ground  once.  In  some 
cases  the  roller  alone  is  used  to  cover  the  seeds. 

When  the  crop  is  in  rows  and  hoeing  is  practised,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  just  before  the  hoeing  is  given,  which  then  serves 
the  purpose  of  the  harrow.  But  it  is  better  that  the  hoeing 
first  take  place,  and  that  the  seeds  be  afterwards  sown. 


Tilt  clovers  and  griissL's  thus  sown,  ranly  flower  in  the  first 
vcar.  They  grow  under  shelter  of  the  stems  of  the  larger 
crop,  and  they  are  seen  in  autumn  amongst  the  stubble  c-over- 
ing  the  surface.  They  grow  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  shoot  vigorously,  forth  in  spring,  and  are  in  their 
greatest  luxuriance  in  the  following  summer,  when  they  are  fre- 
quently termed  new  or  one-year-old  grass. 

The  grass-seeds  being  sown,  no  further  cidture  can  be  given 
to  the  wheat,  during  its  growth,  nor  any  weeding,  except  pull- 
ing up  or  cutting  over  above  ground  the  larger  weeds,  as  docks, 
thistles,  corkle,  and  the  like. 

Wheat  sometimes  becomes  too  luxuriant  in  spring,  especially 
when  sown  early,  and  then  it  is  apt  to  be  lodged,  and  run 
to  straw  more  than  to  produce  grain.  In  this  case  it  may 
be  pastured  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  part  of  spring  with 
sheep. 

The  next  proces-s  in  the  progress  of  the  wheat  culture  is  that 
of  reaping,  the  method  of  performing  which  is  the  same  as  that 
before  described. 

The  produce  of  this  crop  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation.  A  fair 
good  crop  may  be  held  to  be  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  ave- 
rage produce  of  England  dues  nut,  ^lerhaps,  exceed  twenty-two 
busbeb,  nor  that  of  Scotland  twenty-five.  The  weight  of  the 
atraw  is  reckoned  to  be  alwut  double  that  of  the  grain.  An 
acre,  therefore,  yielding  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain,  at  the 
rate  of  60  lb.  per  bushel,  would  yield  3000  lb.  of  straw,  or 
about  26j  cwt. 

The  uses  to  which  this  grain  is  applied  are  numerous  and 
well  known. 

It  is  beyond  every  other  grain  adapted  to  the  making  of 
bread.  It  owes  this  preference  chiefly  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  gluten  which  it  contains,  and  to  its  greater  nutritive  pro- 
.  perties.  It  is  usetl  in  various  other  ways  for  food.  Starch 
for  domestic  uses  is  also  derived  from  it.  The  grain,  being 
steeped,  is  beat  in  hem|H.'n  bags  in  water,  and  thus  the  starch 
is  separated. 
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The  straw  is  applied  to  various  purposes  of  rural  economy 
and  the  arts.  It  is  used  for  litter,  for  which  it  is  well  suited. 
It  is  used  also  for  provender,  but  is  not  so  much  esteemed  for 
this  purpose  as  the  straw  of  the  oat,  although  more  than  that 
of  barley.  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  however,  it  is  that 
which  is  most  esteemed  for  provender,  being  generally  reduced 
to  chaff.  It  is  used  for  thatching,  to  which,  from  its  long  and 
rigid  stems,  it  is  well  suited.  It  is  used  for  making  baskets, 
bee-hives,  mats,  and  similar  articles ;  and  for  the  maihufacture 
of  hats.  The  straw,  in  this  latter  case,  is  grown  very  fine,  by 
being  closely  sown:  it  is  pulled  green,  and  bleached  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  grano  marzciano  of  Italy,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  Leghorn  hats,  is  a  varie^  of 
summer-wheat. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  various  accidents  and  diseases,  some  of 
them  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most  dreaded  and  destructive  of 
these  is  blight^  so  termed  from  its  effects  upon  the  ear,  or  mil- 
dew from  its  supposed  cause,  namely  meldew^  from  an  old  opi- 
nion that  it  was  produced  by  honey-dew  falling  from  the  air. 

This  disease  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  certain  minute 
plants  of  the  order  of  Ftmgiy  or  the  mushroom  tribe,  which 
grow  upon  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  doubtless  feed  upon  and 
exhaust  the  juices  of  the  plant.  When  this  occurs  at  a  period 
so  late  that  the  seed  is  already  formed,  it  does  not  materially 
affect  it,  the  straw  alone  suffering  in  this  case.  But  when  it 
occurs  when  the  seed  is  still  in  an  embryo  state,  the  further 
progress  of  the  seed  to  maturity  is  arrested ;  and  it  is  found 
when  cut  down  to  be  shrivelled  and  abortive. 

One  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  and  apparently  the  most  destruc- 
tive, is  Pticcinia  gramims^  which  appears  in  the  form  of  small 
spots  upon  the  stem,  and  gradually  extends  in  lines  on  the  sur- 
face. Vast  losses  have  been  sustained  by  the  blight  produced 
by  this  cause. 

A  disease  termed  rust  is  also  very  frequent  and  hurtful.  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  dust  upon  the  stem  and 
leaves ;  and  it  is  produced  likewise  by  a  parasitical  plant  of  the 
same  family. 
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AnothL-r  liiseasc  of  wheat,  produced  also  by  minute  fungous 
plants,  is  smut,  which  differs  from  rust  and  mildew  in  this,  that 
the  means  of  prevention  are  generally  within  our  power. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  smut.  The  first  resembles  a  black 
dust,  growing  within  the  ghimes  of  the  wheat.  It  destroys  the 
seed  and  its  envelopes,  converting  them  into  a  block  powder, 
known  by  the  name  of  brand,  dust-brand,  burnt  corn,  &c. 
This  species  is  Uredo  segetum. 

The  other  variety  is  like  a  brownish-black  dust,  consisting 
of  larger  grains  than  the  last.  It  does  not  appear  externally, 
but  fills  the  seed  with  a  fetid  powder ;  and  is  greatly  the  most 
destnictive  of  the  two.  It  is  known  to  farmers  under  the  name 
(if  smut,  or  ball.  The  fungus  has  been  termed  Uredo  caries 
by  M.  De  CandoUe.  When  affected  with  this  disease,  the  seed 
is  said  to  he  smutty,  blacked,  or  balled.  If  the  number  of 
grains  affected  is  considerable,  the  loss  is  important,  both  by 
lessening  the  produce,  and  tainting  what  remains  with  the  black 
dust  of  the  balls. 

Fanners,  when  their  wheat  is  greatly  injured  by  this  disease, 
sometimes  wash  it,  by  immersing  it  in  vats  or  cisterns  partly 
filled  with  water.  The  smut-balla  and  tighter  grains  floating 
to  the  surface  are  skimmed  off,  and  the  heavy  and  soimd  groin, 
after  being  washed,  is  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  or  dried  in  a 
kiln  with  a  moderate  heat.  This  practice,  however,  is  rare, 
and  industrious  winnowing  is  the  usual  method  resorted  to  for 
freeing  the  grain  from  the  intermixed  balls. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  infectious  nature  of  this  disease. 
That  it  is  conveyed  from  the  grain  to  the  future  plants,  may 
Ix  inferred  from  the  effects  of  brine  and  caustic  substances  up- 
on the  groin,  as  employed  in  the  process  of  pickling.  But  in 
what  manner  the  infection  is  conveyed  to  the  future  plant,  is 
unknown.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  almost  im- 
palpable seeds  of  the  fungi  are  carried  upwards  by  the  ascend- 
ing sap. 

These  and  other  diseases  of  the  wheat  arise  from  the  growth 
of  parasitic  plants,  favoured  and  developed,  it  may  be  bcUeved, 
by  circumstances  imknown  to  us.  Another  class  of  diseases  is 
produced  by  the  attacks  of  animals. 
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Of  these  the  most  common,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  are  the  larvie  of  certain  beetles.  They  pass  among 
agriculturists  under  the  general  name  of  grub. 

Certain  flies  also  attack  the  wheat,  at  a  later  stage  of  its 
growth.  The  Cecidomyia  Tritici  is  a  fly  with  an  orange^oo- 
loured  body  and  white  wings.  About  the  month  of  June  the 
female  ascends  the  ears  of  wheat,  and  deposites  her  egg^  in 
these  by  means  of  a  fine  trunk,  and  in  a  few  days  she  perishes. 
The  progeny  being  hatched  in  the  ear,  feed  upon  the  grain. 
They  are  very  small,  from  ten  to  fourteen  being  sometimes 
found  in  one  grain,  and  are  distinguished  by  being  of  a  bright 
orange  colour.  They  do  not  extend  beyond  the  grain  in  which 
they  had  been  bom ;  but  several  grains  being  thus  consumed 
on  each  ear,  the  damage  done  is  often  considerable.  The  lar- 
vae, after  a  period,  fall  down  to  the  earth,  in  which  they  bur* 
row,  and  remain  there  till  the  following  summer,  when  they 
ascend  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  the  beautiful  fly  which 
has  been  mentioned. 

These  are  the  principal  accidents  to  which  the  wheat-plant 
is  subject  in  this  country,  from  animals  and  diseases.  When 
stored  in  the  granary  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  weevil 
and  other  creatures. 


2.  Rye. 

Of  the  genus  Secede^  there  is  one  cultivated  species, 

Secalc  cereale — Rye. 

Rye  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  forming  the  main 
part  of  the  bread-corn  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

Rye,  with  respect  to  its  mode  of  cultivation,  resembles  wheat ; 
but  it  can  be  grown  upon  inferior  soils,  and  with  less  of  culture 
and  manure.  It  differs  from  wheat  in  this,  that  while  wheat 
affects  a  stiff  tenacious  soil,  rye  succeeds  best  on  a  light  and 
sandy  soil. 

Rye  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  or  it  may  be  sown  in  spring ; 
and  this  circumstance  affects,  as  in  the  case  of  other  cerealia, 
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the  habits  of  ripening  of  the  plant.  When  sown  in  autumn,  it 
is  termed  winter-rye,  and  when  sown  in  spring,  spring-rye. 
The  winter-rye  is  sown  in  autumn  at  the  same  time  as  wheat ; 
the  spring-rye  with  the  oats,  or  as  early  in  spring  as  the  wea- 
ther will  allow.  Kye  shoots  into  the  ear  sooner  than  wheat, 
and  ripens  earlier.  It  stands  drought  better  than  wheat,  but 
is  more  apt  to  suffer  injury  from  wetness.  It  is  a  hardier  plant 
than  wheat,  and  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  dis- 


Rye  is  in  various  countries  sown  mixed  with  wheat.  The 
mixture  is  termed  meslin  in  England ;  and  the  two  kinds  ripen 
at  the  same  time  when  sown  together. 

Rye  has  sometimes  been  sown  for  yielding  herbage  in  spring, 
and  green  forage  at  a  later  season.  Where  turnips,  however, 
and  the  cultivated  grasses  are  raised,  this  practice  is  little 
adopted. 

The  bread  of  rye  is  dark,  sweet,  and  nutritious,  though  in 
this  latter  property  it  is  inferior  to  wheat.  Mixed  in  certain 
proportions  with  wheat,  it  makes  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
bread.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation. 

Rye  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  wheat,  and  produces  a 
thinner  stem,  but  a  great  weight  of  straw.  The  straw  is  hard, 
wiry,  and  little  valued  for  fodder ;  but  it  is  used  for  thatch 
and  other  purposes.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
straw-hats ;  and  when  intended  for  this  latter  purpose,  it  is  sown 
very  thick,  pulled  green,  and  blanched  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Rye,  though  free  from  the  diseases  of  wheat,  is  yet  subject 
to  a  peculiar  one.  This  is  the  ergot,  a  fungous  plant,  which, 
though  it  is  found  on  other  gramineous  plants,  is  more  espe- 
cially the  disease  of  rye.  It  is  a  long  cartilaginous-like  sub- 
stsnce,  taking  the  place  of  the  grain,  and  projecting  from  the 
ear.  It  chiefly  prevails  in  humid  seasons,  in  close  situations, 
or  where  the  soil  is  wet.  Animals  when  in  a  state  of  bberty 
refuse  it ;  and  when  used  in  quantity  amongst  bread,  it  is  said 
to  be  pernicious,  producing  gangrene. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  and  managing  the  rye-crop,  is  in 
all  essential  points  the  same  as  tliat  of  wheat. 
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8.  Barley. 

Of  the  genus  Hordeum^  the  following  species  may  be  enu- 
merated as  cultivated  for  their  seeds. 

1.  Hordeum  distichon — Two-rowed  Barley. 

2.  Hordeum  gymno-distichon — Two-rowed  Naked  Barley. 

3.  Hordeum  disticho-zeocriton — Two-rowed  Sprat  or  Battledore 

Barley. 

4.  Hordeum  hexastichon — Six-rowed  Barley. 

5.  Hordeum  gymno-hexastichon — Six-rowed  Naked  Barley. 

6.  Hordeum  hexasticho-zeocriton — Six-rowed  Sprat  or  Battledore 

Barley*. 

Hordeum  distichon^  Two-rowed  barley,  is  the  species  in 
common  cultivation*  The  spike  is  composed  of  two  rows  of 
perfect  seeds,  the  corolla  remaining  closely  attached  to,  and 
covering  the  seeds.  The  minor  varieties  of  two-rowed  barley 
are  numerous,  and  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  quality  of 
their  grain,  and  by  their  habit  of  early  or  later  ripening ;  and 
some  varieties  are  more  productive  than  others :— -effects  ap- 
parently dependent  upon  differences  of  climate  and  situation. 

Barley  is  an  annual  plant ;  but,  like  wheat,  it  may  be  sown 
in  autumn,  and  then  it  acquires  the  habit  of  later  ripening, 
and  is  termed  winter-barley. 

Two-rowed  barley  is  sometimes,  from  the  colour  of  its  co- 
rolla, black.  This  creates  a  great  difference  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  grain,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent character. 

The  corolla  of  this  species,  as  has  been  said,  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  grain,  and  forms  its  covering.  But  sometimes  the 
corolla  is  not  attached  to  the  grain,  and  in  this  case  the  seed  is 
commonly  said  to  be  naked,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  wheat. 
It  is  not  determined  whether  this  be  a  permanent  character, 

*  Barley  differs  from  wheat  in  this,  that  each  floret  has  its  own  calyx. 
The  florets  are  placed  in  threes  on  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  rachis.  Some- 
times all  the  three  florets  on  each  side  are  fertile,  producing  seeds,  when  the 
barley  is  termed  six.rowed :  sometimes  only  one  floret  of  the  three  is  fertile, 
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but  ill  tlie  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  nssunied 
to  bf  so,  and  the  naked  barley  held  to  be  a  species.  It  may 
l»e  tennec)  Ifonkum  ffi/mno-dislidimi. 

Two-rpwed  naked  barley  is  said  to  have  been  introdueed  in- 
to England  in  the  year  1768.  It  is  now  little  cultivated,  and 
is  by  some  asserted,  though  without  any  evidence,  to  niergp 
into  the  common  specie«.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  some 
parte  of  Europe,  and  has  preserved  its  characters,  for  a  period 
beyond  all  record. 

The  next  species,  commonly  termed  Hordetim  ZeocrUon, 
has  been  here  termed  Hordeum  dislkho-zeocriton.  Two-rowed 
iprat  or  battledore  barley-  The  spike  is  short  and  conical,  the 
awns  long  and  spreading,  and  the  seeds  more  compres§wl  than 
S  the  other  species.  As  in  the  other  species,  the  three  conti- 
guous florets  on  the  spike  may  perfect  one  seed,  forming  two- 

n  the  barlcv  is  termed  twn-rawed.     In  the  foUowing  figure,  the  three  flu- 

VTepvsented  oa  fertile:  n  \a  a  joint  of  the  rachia:  />  and  c  are  the  tw-ci 

[  glumei  of  tfaeraln  ;  e  is  the  inner  valve  of  the  coroUo,  d  is  the  outer  vnWe, 

I   of  which  the  Bwn  /  a  a  cnntiDuation  ;  A  is  another  floret,  showing  the  samp 

I    BKt«;  and  p  in  another  lloret,  also  showing  the  same  parts  excepting  the  In- 

f  nive  of  the  corolla. 
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rowed  barley ;  or  they  may  perfect  all  the  seeds,  forming  six- 
rowed  barley.  This  species  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  this  island, 
the  shortness  of  its  straw  being  regarded  as  an  objection  to  its 
cultivation. 

The  next  species  is  Hordeum  hexastichon^  Six-rowed  bar- 
ley. When  sown  before  winter,  this  species  acquires  the  habit 
of  late  ripening,  and  is  then  termed  winter-barley.  Winter- 
barley  is  very  frequently  cultivated  in  the  countries  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

One  of  the  kinds  of  six-rowed  barley,  and  the  best  known 
in  this  country,  is  bere  or  bigg.  Bigg  ripens  its  seeds  in  a 
shorter  period  than  the  two-rowed  barleys.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  number  of  its  grains  is  greater  than  in  the 
two-rowed  kinds,  but  they  do  not  weigh  so  heavy  in  prc^r- 
tion  to  their  bulk.  It  is  hence  regarded  as  an  inferior  crop, 
and  is  only  cultivated  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  ripens  very  early  when  sown  in  spring,  and  hence  the 
advantages  which  it  possesses  in  a  late  climate. 

Sometimes  the  external  cover  of  the  grain,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two-rowed  barley,  is  black.  This  arises  in  either  case  from 
the  change  of  the  colour  of  the  corolla  in  ripening. 

The  corolla  of  this  species  adheres  closely  to  the  grain,  and 
forms  its  covering.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two-rowed  naked  barley,  the  corolla  is  detached  from  the  grain. 
Whether  this  be  a  permanent  character  is  not  determined ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  to 
be  so,  in  which  case  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  species.  It  has 
been  termed  Hordeum  gymno-hexasticlum. 

The  six-rowed  naked  barley  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  fertility.  In  some  parts 
of  Germany,  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  kind  of  barley, 
and  by  the  French,  on  account  of  its  supposed  productiveness, 
it  has  been  termed  orge  celeste.  This,  and  the  other  superior 
kinds  of  six-rowed  barley,  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  yet  received.  Almost  the  only  kind  cultivated  in  Britain 
is  bere  or  bigg,  which  occupies  an  inferior  place. 
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1  A  variety  of  this  species  lately  brought  from  Nepaiil,  has,  in 
place  of  awns,  soft  hooked  appendages  at  the  termination  of  the 
'Valves  of  the  corolla.  These  seem  to  disappear  by  the  effects 
of  acclimating  in  this  country,  and  to  pass  into  awns. 

The  last  of  the  species  to  be  mentioned  is  Hordeum  kexasti- 
^eho-^eocriUm,  Six-rowed  sprat  or  battledore  barley.  This  has 
been  sometimes  termed  six-rowed  barley :  whereas  the  charac- 
ter of  six-rowed  does  not  belong  to  it  alone.  An  examination 
of  the  plant  will  show  that  it  is  the  common  battledore  barley, 
with  all  the  florets  fertile.* 

Thus,  the  species  of  barley  which  may  be  cultivated,  ore, — 
'  1.  The  two-rowed  species,  in  which  the  corolla  adheres  to 
•the  seed. 

2.  The  two-rowed  species,  in  which  the  corolla  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  seed. 

•  '  A  The  two-rowed  species  of  battledore  barley. 
*   4.  The  six-rowed  species,  in  which  the  corolla  adheres  to  the 
eed. 

fl-  The  tdx-rowed  species,  in  which  the  corolla  does  not  ad- 
lere  to  the  seed. 

6,  The  six-rowed  species  of  battleclore  barley. 


^  ■  Uuch  cont'uaion  has  arisen  in  the  urratigement,  by  agriculturists,  or  the 
nltinted  barleys,  and  in  an  capet'ial  degree  by  tLeic  s|iaikmg  of  four-rowed 
tndsli-rowcd  kintiB,  There  is,  however,  no  barley  to  wliicfi  the  term  four- 
fBW«d  can  be  applied.  Barley  is  termed  two-rowed  or  six-rowed,  according 
Id  tlie  number  of  its  fertile  florets.  In  two-rowed  barley,  one  row  of  florets 
_M  etch  of  the  two  sides  of  the  spike  is  fertile,  and  consequently  one  row  of 
weds  on  each  aide  is  perfected  In  six-rowed  barley,  three  rows  on  each  aide 
of  the  ifUke  are  fertile,  and  consequently  three  rows  on  each  aide  are  perfected. 
In  thb  sense  only  it  is  termed  sli-rowed  barley-  But  there  is  no  species  known 
Ici  u*  in  which  only  two  tows  on  each  side  of  the  spike  are  fertile.  Slightly 
ncamlned,  indeed,  six-rowed  barleys  frequently  present  the  appearance  of  tour 
nwi  j  but  this  is  in  appearance  only,  for  such  barleys  have  always  tbe  three 
ioWB  on  each  side  perfect.  In  poor  soils,  and  un&vouruble  situations,  two  of 
llie  rows  run  much  into  each  other,  and  this  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  tfae 
Uiitake ;  but  the  two  rows  which  thus  run  into  each  other  in  appearance,  are 
on  Uie  opposite  sides  of  the  rachLs. 

I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  new  arrangement  of  the  cultivated  barleys  j 
under  whicli,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ifordeum  vtilgare  of  some  botanists  is 
RoHtum  herattichoR,  and  that  the  Hnnleum  hcxaitithim  of  some  botanista  is 
Mtrimmt  AMotfifAo-Moertfan. 
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Barley,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  sown  either  in  spring  or  in 
autumn.     It  is  more  frequendy  sown  in  spring. 

Barley  is  an  early  ripening  grain,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
sown  at  a  late  period,  as  the  month  of  May ;  but  the  usual  pe- 
riod is  April,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  more  early  that 
barley  can  be  sown  the  produce  in  grain  is  the  surer,  though 
the  bulk  of  straw  will  be  less.  It  may  be  sown  at  any  time  at 
which  spring- wheat  can  be  sown. 

In  the  rotation  of  crops,  barley  may  succeed  to  summer-fal- 
low, to  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any  other  green  crop,  and  to  any 
of  the  pulse-crops. 

When  barley  follows  a  summer-fallow,  it  is  common,  after 
ridging  up  the  land  in  the  manner  described  for  wheat,  to  leave 
it  in  that  state  till  spring,  when  it  receives  the  seed-furrow,  and 
when  the  barley  is  sown.  It  is  a  rule  observed  in  the  case  of 
barley,  always  to  sow  on  a  freshly-stirred  soil.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  seed-furrow  is  deferred  till  spring,  and  given 
when  the  land  is  dry,  just  before  the  barley  is  sown.  The  grub- 
ber might  with  greater  advantage  and  economy  be  employed 
to  give  this  spring  tillage  than  the  plough. 

When  barley  is  sown  after  potatoes,  the  land  is  ridged  up 
when  the  potatoes  are  removed,  generally  in  October.  It  re- 
mains in  this  state  till  spring,  when  it  receives  a  final  ploughing 
or  seed-fiuTow  immediately  before  the  seeds  are  sown. 

Barley,  however,  is  rarely  sown  after  summer-fallow  or  po- 
tatoes, because  the  land  is  then  prepared  for  the  more  valuable 
crop,  wheat.  When  barley,  therefore,  is  sown  in  either  of  these 
cases,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Barley  may  be  sown  after  beans.  In  this  case  the  land, 
after  the  beans  are  removed,  receives  one  or  more  ploughings 
in  autumn,  and  is  ridged  up  so  as  to  remain  dry.  In  spring 
it  receives  another  ploughing,  and  sometimes  two,  immediately 
after  which  the  seeds  are  sown.  Wheat,  however,  is  the  grain 
which  in  the  more  general  course  follows  beans,  first,  because 
it  is  the  more  valuable  crop,  and,  second,  because  the  soils 
suited  to  beans  are  those  also  suited  to  wheat. 

When  barley  is  sown  after  pease,  the  mode  of  management 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  beans. 
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111  ihc  cases  that  have  bi*n  mentioned,  barley  might  be  sown 
pruviuuB  to  winter.  But  the  practice  of  sowing  winter-barley 
is  rare  in  this  country.  When  from  aoy  cause,  however,  it  is 
found  expedient  to  sow  barley  in  place  of  wheat  after  summer- 
fallow,  potatoes,  or  pulse-crops,  the  winter-barley  miglit  in 
many  cases  be  sown  with  advantage.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  seetl  of  some  of  the  winter-sown  barleys 
in  cultivation.  Barley,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  sown  after  tur- 
nips or  other  green  crops,  and  these  are  precisely  the  kinds  of 
crops  which  form  the  best  prej>arative  for  barley.  They  are 
grown  for  the  most  part  upon  light  soils,  and  the  lighter  soils 
are  those  to  which  liarley  is  suited.  These  crops  also  are  not 
generally  removed  till  spring,  and  spring  is  a  proper  season 
for  sowing  barley.  Barley,  therefore,  is  better  suited  to  follow 
such  crops  than  wheat  is.     It  is  also  generally  better  suited  to 


fallow  them  than  oats,  because  oats  are  the  less  valuable 


crop, 


These  circumstances  concur  in  indicating  that  the  proper  }ilace 
m  ihe  rotation  for  barley  is  in  succession  to  turnips  and  simi- 
lar crops,  which  remain  on  the  ground  till  spring. 

When  barley  is  sown  after  turnips  and  other  green-crops  in 
spring,  the  land  should  be  ploughed  once,  and  immediately  af- 
ter the  ploughing,  the  barley  should  be  sown.  But  when  the 
period  of  sowing  is  late,  and  the  ground  is  liard  from  the  effects 
<rf  drought  or  any  other  cause,  two  ploughings  are  to  be  given 
to  reduce  the  ground  to  a  finer  tilth.  In  this  case  the  harrow 
and  the  roller  are  also  employed;  and  the  grubber  is  well  suited 
for  the  same  purpose. 

When  barley  succeeds  turnips  and  similar  crop.t,  which  are 
removed  before  winter,  or  at  a  very  early  period  in  spring,  then 
the  land  should  be  ploughed  into  ridges  immediately.  When 
the  season  for  sowing  the  barley  arrives,  a  second  ploughing  or 
soed-furrow  should  be  given. 

Barley  may  lie  sown  broadcast,  or  in  rows,  giving  it  a  single 
turn  of  the  harrows  after  the  drill-machine,  and  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  hamjwings  to  cover  the  seed  in  the  case  of  broad- 
cast sowing. 

It  is  always  found  t)eneticial   to  roll    this  .ipccies  of  crop 
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The  operation  of  rolling  may  either  take  place  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  process  of  harrowing,  or  after  the 
plants  are  above  ground.  While  the  action  of  the  roller  com- 
presses the  soil  so  as  to  exclude  drought,  it  comminutes  it  sa 
as  to  afford  facility  to  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
But  the  roller,  on  being  employed  for  the  covering  of  the  gras»- 
seeds  which  are  sown  with  this  crop,  also  effects  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  and  consolidating  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  time 
of  using  the  roller  therefore  is  immediately  after  the  grass  seeds 
are  sown. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  of  barley  generally  varies  from  2J  to 
S  bushels  to  the  acre,  when  sown  broadcast ;  but  when  sown 
in  rows  the  quantity  of  seeds  need  not  exceed  2  bushds  to  the 
acra 

The  seeds  of  clovers  and  grasses  are  also  sown  with  barley  as 
with  wheat.  They  may  be  sown  either  at  the  time  at  which 
the  barley  is  sown,  or  when  the  plants  are  above  ground.  If 
this  is  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  barley,  the  seeds  are 
sown  just  previous  to  the  last  turn  of  the  harrows,  and  are 
then  covered  first  by  the  last  turn  of  the  harrows,  and  then  by 
the  roller ;  or  they  may  be  sown  after  the  land  is  harrowed  and 
covered  by  the  roller  alone.  When  the  grass- seeds  cannot  be 
sown  at  the  same  time  with  the  barley,  then  they  are  to  be 
covered,  when  the  time  of  sowing  them  arrives,  by  the  roller 
alone  without  the  harrows.  When  the  barley  is  sown  in  rows, 
it  may  be  hoed  once  previous  to  the  grass-seeds  being  sown. 

After  the  grass-seeds  are  sown,  the  barley-land  admits  of  no 
further  tillage.  Should  any  large  weeds  appear,  they  may  be 
pulled  up  by  the  hand,  but  it  is  the  evidence  of  bad  husbandry, 
if  a  spring-sown  barley  crop  requires  weeding  during  the  com- 
paratively short  period  in  which  it  is  on  the  ground. 

When  the  period  of  harvest  arrives,  barley  must  be  allowed 
to  be  sufficiently  ripe,  but  not  to  become  what  is  termed  dead- 
ripe.     It  may  be  cut  either  by  the  scythe  or  the  sickle. 

Barley,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  its  stem  and  tendency 
of  its  ears  to  vegetate,  is  more  apt  to  be  injured,  and  even  de- 
stroyed, by  wet  weather  than  any  of  the  other  cereal  grasses. 
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For  this  reason  tlie  safer  course  in  a  humid  climate  like  ours, 
IB  to  place  it  when  cut  down  in  sheaves  and  shocks,  and  not  to 
allow  it,  as  is  frequently  practised»  to  lie  loose  upon  the  ground. 
Barley  being  more  subject  to  injury  from  beating,  requires 
more  precautions  in  the  securing  of  it,  than  any  other  grain. 
By  heating  in  the  stack  it  quickly  becomes  discoloured  and  in- 
jured. 

It  is  thrasheil  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat; 
but  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  awns  of  the  corolla  adhere 
to  the  seeds,  and  are  with  some  difficulty  broken  off,  especially 
when  the  season  has  been  unfavourable,  and  the  seeds  have 
ripened  imperfectly. 

The  thrashing-machine,  if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  general- 
ly break  off  the  awns,  or  may  be  made  to  do  so,  by  making  the 
.cover  of  the  cyUnder  rough  internally,  and  bringing  it  near  to 
the  beaters,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  space  between  them  and  the 
cover.  But  in  less  powerful  machines,  in  which  the  breaking 
off  of  the  awns  is  imperfectly  performed,  it  is  a  frequent  prac- 
tice to  put  the  thrashed  barley  again  through  the  thrashing- 
machine,  in  order  that,  by  the  further  agitation  which  it  under- 
goes, the  awns  may  be  broken. 

Sometimes  a  species  of  machinery  driven  by  the  power  which 
maves  the  thrashing-machine  is  applied  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
formed  upon  the  principle  of  skutching.  The  skutchers  are 
arms  fixed  to  a  vertical  spindle  enclosed  within  a  cyhnder. 
There  are  several  tiers  of  these  arms  one  above  the  other:  the 
.  barley,  being  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  cyhnder,  is  acted  upon 
liy  the  tiers  of  skutchers  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  so  the  awns 
■re  broken  off. 

But  when  the  thrashing-machine  is  not  in  use,  '">■  "*■ 
or  performs  its  work  imperfectly,  an  instrument 
worked  by  the  hand,  tenned  a  hiimmeller,  is  em- 
ployed. This  consists  of  a  set  of  parallel  iron- 
plates  fixed  to  a  frame,  and  worked  by  the  hand 
like  a  paver's  instrument.  The  barley  to  l)e  hum- 
nelled  is  laid  upon  the  barn-floor,  and  by  repeated 
atrokes  of  the  hummeller  is  freed  from  its  awns. 
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The  produce  of  barley,  like  that  of  all  grains,  varies  greatly 
with  seasons,  culture,  and  soil.  A  medium  crop  is  generally 
held  to  be  about  36  bushels  per  acre ;  and  40  bushels  per  acre 
are  regarded  as  a  good  crop.  The  medium  weight  of  two- 
rowed  barley  is  about  52  lb.  per  bushel. 

Barley  is  employed  for  various  purposes.  The  flour  is  used 
in  some  parts  for  bread,  but  the  bread,  though  sufficiently  nu- 
tritious, is  dark  and  strong-tasted. 

Barley  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  grinding,  by  which  the  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  seed  is  rubbed  off.  In  this  state  it  is  termed 
pot  or  pearl  barley,  and  is  employed  largely  in  soups,  gruel, 
and  cooling  drinks. 

It  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  feeding  of  horses ; 
but  in  this  country  the  oat  is  regarded  as  the  proper  food  of  the 
horse.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  or  other  live 
stock.  In  the  practice  of  the  farm,  the  light  or  inferior  barley 
is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  This,  after  being  boiled  or 
steamed,  furnishes  a  cooling  and  laxative  food  for  horses  and 
other  animals. 

But  the  great  consumption  of  barley  is  for  malting,  to  which 
purpose  it  is  excellently  suited. 

The  straw  of  barley  is  employed  partiaUy  for  fodder,  but 
chiefly  for  litter.  It  is  lighter  than  the  straw  of  oats  and  wheat, 
and  less  esteemed  than  either.  The  awns  of  barley  are  given 
to  stock,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  boiled. 

The  diseases  of  barley  are  not  so  numerous  or  fatal  as  those 
of  wheat.  It  is  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  certain  flies.  It  is 
also  subject  to  smut,  though  in  a  partial  degree,  and  the  fungus 
is  usually  Uredo  segetum. 


The  Oat  is  <if  the  genus  Avcfta.  The  following  spetics  h 
lliustf  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  seeds  : — 

1.  AvcD.i  fltrigoED — BrisLlc-pointcd  Oai. 

2.  Avena  breTis — Short  Om. 

3.  Avena  eativo — Common  Oat. 

4.  Avena  oricntjitis — Tortarian  Oat. 
fi.  A»eun  nuda — Nakud  Oat. 

The  first  of  these  species  is  distinguished  by  the  two  lower 
florets  of  the  apikelet  having  each  three  awns,  the  dorsal  o 
very  long  and  twistwl,  the  others  short  and  straight,  This  is  a 
native  species,  of  inferior  properties,  but  sometimes  cultivated, 
as  in  the  remoter  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Axiena  brevis.  Short  oat,  is,  like  the  last,  of  inferior  quality. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  but  small.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
more  mountainous  and  central  parts  of  France,  and  elsewhere. 

Avena  gativa.  Common  oat,  is  the  most  important  of  the  cul- 
tivated species.  Each  spikelct  contains  two,  and  sometimes 
thr«e,  perfect  seeds.  The  Horets  are  sometimes  awned,  and 
sometimes  destitute  of  awns. 

Arena  orieiUtUis,  Tartarian  oat,  is  cultivated  in  England, 
and  largely  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  Ita  panicle  is  con- 
tracted and  nods  to  a  side,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  last- 
mentioned  species.  The  colour  of  its  corolla  is  generally  dark, 
but  the  plant  improves  by  culture  in  a  good  soil,  losing  its 
awns,  and  (hat  darkness  of  colour,  which  appears  to  distinguisli 
the  oat  in  its  less  improved  slate. 

Avtna  nuda.  Naked  oat.  In  the  species  that  have  heen 
mentioned,  the  corolla  adheres  closely  to  the  seed  and  forms  its 
covering.  In  this  species  the  corolla  is  detached  from  the  seed, 
OS  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  naked  barley.  It  is  from  this  pro- 
perty that  tliis  oat  has  obtained  the  name  of  pilcom  or  peel- 
ooTn.  It  has  been  cultivated  for  an  unknown  period  in  Eu- 
rope, is  mentioned  by  our  earlier  writers,  and  was  once  in  ge- 
neral cultivation  in  Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  the  island.  It 
is  said  to  be  productive  and  the  meal  to  be  fine. 
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The  oat  is  the  natural  inhabitant  of  colder  latitudes.  It  de- 
generates in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in 
lower  latitudes  disappears  from  cultivation.  It  is,  of  all  the  ce- 
real grasses,  that  which  is  the  most  easily  cidtivated,  growing 
best  indeed,  as  all  such  plants  will  do,  on  the  better  soils,  but 
suited  to  every  kind  from  peat  to  the  lighter  soils  and  clay. 

Of  the  species  that  have  been  mentioned,  greatly  the  most 
important  is  the  common  oat,  Avena  sativa.  Of  this  species 
there  are  innumerable  sorts,  produced  by  the  effects  of  climate, 
soil,  and  cultivation.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  classes — the  black,  the  dun  or  grey,  and  the  white. 

Those  in  which  the  corolla  is  very  dark,  are  in  the  6rst  elass. 
The  oats  of  this  habit  are  awned,  and  the  seeds  are  small. 
They  are  hardy  and  ripen  early,  and  it  is  this  property  which 
suits  them  for  cultivation  in  cold  and  elevated  districts.  They 
are  an  inferior  class  of  oats  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  should 
rarely  be  used  where  varieties  more  improved  by  climate  and 
cultivation  can  be  raised. 

The  next  class  of  oats,  the  dun  or  grey,  may  be  said  to  be  in* 
termediate  between  the  black  and  the  white.  Some  of  them  are 
awned  and  very  worthless ;  but  those  that  have  been  improved 
by  culture  and  selection,  are  valued  in  the  situations  suited  to 
them.  Those  that  are  chosen  for  seed  should  be  plump  with- 
out awns,  and  with  but  a  slight  darkness  of  colour.  The  oats 
of  this  class  are  called  red  oats,  sometimes  dun,  and  sometimes 
blue  oats. 

The  third  class  cousists  of  those  that  are  white,  and  the  most 
improved  of  them  are  without  awns.  These  are  the  least  hardy 
kinds ;  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  weight  to  the  bushel,  and 
the  most  productive  of  meal. 

In  this  class  the  Potato-oat  is  that  which  has  possessed  the 
greatest  reputation  for  a  time  in  the  districts  where  it  is  culti- 
vated. It  is  not  so  well  suited  to  inferior  soils  as  some  of  the 
other  white  and  darker  coloured  kinds.  It  is  less  productive 
of  straw  than  they,  though  the  grain  is  more  plump,  weighs 
heavier,  and  yields  a  greater  weight  of  meal.  The  hardier  kinds, 
however,  are  better  suited  to  certain  situations  than  the  finer. 
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jtist  as  the  hardier  red  wheats  ore  better  suited  to  certain  situa- 
tions than  the  thin-chaffod  and  white  varieties.  The  jxjtHto- 
oat  was  the  discovery  of  accident,  and  the  produce  of  a  single 
plant.  It  has  in  many  cases  shown  a  tendency  to  degenerate, 
bv  the  husks  becoming  thicker  and  the  body  less  plump,  and 
by  the  partial  appearance  of  awns. 

Other  minor  varieties  of  the  oat,  which  have  more  or  less  re- 
putation, are  the  Common  white  oat,  the  Angus,  the  Poland, 
and  the  Dutch  or  Friesland  oat. 

The  common  white  oat  is  small  in  the  grain,  but  produces 
on  good  soils  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  straw.  It  is  an 
early-ripening  oat,  but  has  now  generally  given  place  to  other 
early-ripening  varieties. 

The  Angus  oat  is  also  esteemed.  It  is,  however,  a  late 
ripening  kind,  and  has  been  superseded  in  many  cases  by  the 
potato-oat ;  but  there  is  a  kind  much  valued,  called  early 
Angus. 

The  Poland  oat  was  long  greatly  valued.  It  ripens  early, 
and  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  grain ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  straw,  and  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
injury  from  shaking.  This  kind  has  been  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land above  100  years,  and,  during  that  long  period,  has  re- 
tained its  characters. 

The  Dutch  or  Friesland  oat  is  a  hardier  kind,  or  at  least 
better  adapted  to  inferior  soils,  than  the  Poland  oat ;  but  it  has 
not  preserved  its  characters  so  uniformly  as  the  Poland  oat. 

Other  kinds  could  lie  named,  as  having  been  long  cultivated 
in  this  country ;  but  those  enumerated  will  suffice  for  the  pur- 
po«e  of  example.  Minor  varieties  of  this  kind  may  be  multi- 
plied to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  we  may  constantly  expect  to 
iee  new  ones  obtained  by  accident,  or  by  care  bestowed  in  sc^ 
lection.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  with  respect  to  the  princi- 
pal kinds  now  in  use,  that  the  Poland  and  Potato  oats  are  the 
best  suited  for  low  lands,  and  the  better  class  of  soils ;  that  the 
next  to  them,  and  suited  to  a  more  extended  range  of  soils,  are 
the  white  oat  and  early  Angus ;  that  the  dun  oats  are  suited  to 
■oils  yet  inferior,  or  to  the  more  elevated  grounds  ;  and  that  on 
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the  soils  lowest  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  the  improved  black  va- 
rieties may  be  used. 

The  oat  has  a  vdder  range  of  soils  than  any  of  the  other 
cerealia,  and  it  requires,  too,  less  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
tillage  and  manures. 

The  oat  is  sown  generally  after  grass,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  period  in  the  rotation  in  which  the  oat  should  be  sown. 
It  grows  better  upon  old  grass-land  than  any  other  crop,  and 
should  always  be  sown  accordingly  when  land  is  broken  up 
from  grass  of  some  years^  standing.  When  land,  indeed,  is 
broken  up  from  grass  of  one  year,  wheat,  it  has  been  seen,  may 
be  sown  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  more  suitable  crop 
is  oats. 

When  grass-land  is  to  be  ploughed  for  oats,  this  should  be 
done  in  winter,  or  as  soon  in  spring  as  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  labours  of  the  farm,  will  allow,  so  that  it  may,  if  pos- 
sible,  receive  a  little  of  the  winter^s  frost  to  mellow  it  before 
the  oats  are  sown.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  farm,  the 
first  operation  after  harvest  is  ploughing  the  stubble-land  in- 
tended for  fallow  and  fallow-crops,  and  then  the  grass-land 
which  is  intended  for  oats. 

Oats  may  be  sown  after  a  summer- fallow.  This  is  done 
when  the  soil  and  situation  are  less  suited  to  wheat  and  barley 
than  to  oats.  In  this  case,  the  faUow  is  ridged  up  before  win- 
ter, and  again  receives  a  seed-furrow  in  spring,  though  fre- 
quently the  oats  are  sown  without  the  seed-furrow. 

Oats  are  sown  after  pulse-crops,  when  the  land  is  not  in  a 
fit  state  of  preparation  for  wheat  and  barley,  or  when  the  soil 
and  situation  are  unsuited  to  these  crops.  In  this  case,  one 
ploughing  is  generally  given  in  autumn,  and  sometimes  a  seed- 
furrow  in  spring. 

Oats  may  be  sown  after  turnips  or  other  green  crop,  when 
they  are  more  suited  to  the  soil  and  situation  than  wheat  and 
barley.  In  this  case,  the  green-crop  being  removed,  the  oats 
are  sown  after  one  ploughing. 

Sometimes  oats  are  sown  after  oats,  or  other  corn-crop.  This 
is  a  deviation  from  the  general  rules  of  good  culture ;  but  it  is 
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ill  Mime  cases  rendered  iiccesBory  by  the  failure  of  grass-seeds, 
and  other  circumstances.  In  this  case,  the  land  may  be  ploughetl 
once ;  but  when  grass-seeds  are  to  he  sown  with  the  crop  of 
oats,  it  is  better  that  it  receive  a  second  tillage  in  spring,  either 
by  the  plough  or  the  grubber. 

When  land  is  broken  up  from  very  old  grass,  good  fanners 
sometimes  take  two  crops  of  com  in  succession-  This  is  a  de- 
viation  from  the  rules  of  the  alternate  husbandry.  Circum- 
stances may  render  it  expedient;  but  it  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule  of  general  management. 

Grass-seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  with  oats,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  with  wheat  and  barley.  But  the  land  should  in  this 
case  he  prepared  by  previous  fallow  or  green  crop. 

Oats  are,  for  the  most  part,  sown  broadcast.  When  land  is 
broken  up  from  grass,  the  land  is  not  in  so  good  a  state  for  al- 
lowing the  drill-machine  to  operate,  and  accordingly  the  more 
suitable  metliod  of  sowing  is  broadcast.  Exceptions  to  this 
may  be  required  when  there  is  a  groat  prevalence  of  annual 
weeds — as  of  the  wild  radish  and  wild  mustard ;  but  the  ge- 
neral rule  for  sowing  oats  is  broadcast,  and  the  sowing  in  rows 
the  exception. 

The  period  of  sowing  oata  is  generally  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April.  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  March  is  held  to  be  the  best  period,  when  the  weather  and 
state  of  the  ground  will  aJluw. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  may  he  from  4  to  6  bushels  to 
the  acre.  There  are  rarely  sown  more  than  6  bushels,  and  there 
ought  never  to  be  sown  less  than  4. 

Oats,  from  being  sown  after  grass-land,  are  more  apt  to  be 
overrun  with  thistles  than  the  other  kinds  of  grain  :  hence  it 
is  usual  to  weed  this  crop  by  going  over  it  with  the  weeding  in- 
strument before  referred  to. 

The  reaping  of  oats  is  by  the  scythe  or  sickle,  in  the  manner 
belbre  explained.  They  should  be  allowed  to  ripen,  but  not 
to  stand  till  they  are  dead-ripe.  When  ripe,  they  are  to  be 
taken  sharp,  as  it  is  termed,  by  which  means  the  chance  of  losf^ 
by  winds  at  this  critical  period  is  lessened. 


Viz  llji3m^CXXTIVATri^  F<>2TfiEZKSIXl«i 

The  pivduet  of  oou  Tan»  grcadj  with  tke 
mA  Mod  die  mode  of  maMogtsoeBL  It  i§  ftmumlr 
that  aObuAeb  to  the  acre  mar  be  the  afCMpi  qf  tfe  iii— li  i. 
Id  Scodand,  where  the  oultiire  of  the  oat  k  waan  jjm*— |*«1  to 
than  in  anr  other  part  of  Europey  GO  badieis  are  held  to  be  a 
great  crop— bcJov  25  an  indifferent  or  badooe^ 

Oatft  rarj  in  weight  from  Solh.  to  45lbL  the  bodieL  Tbepn>- 
duce  in  flour  is  generallj  regarded  as  in  the  pujpuf  tiun  of  Aot 
8  to  14 ;  that  is,  14  lb.  of  grain  gire  8  lb.  of  meal,  tfaou^  the 
proportional  quandtj  of  meal  increases  as  the  oats  are  heariei^ 

The  meal  of  the  oat  is  used  tc/r  bread ;  but  though  it  is  the 
food  at  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
it  is  interior  (or  this  purpose  to  the  flour  of  rje,  and  greadj  in- 
ferior to  that  of  wheat.  It  is  used,  however,  in  Tarious  simple 
preparations  for  food. 

But  the  principal  consumption  of  the  oat  is  for  the  feeding 
of  horses,  to  which  purpose  it  is  eminendy  adapted.  In  the 
practice  of  the  farm,  it  is  common  to  reserve  the  light  com  for 
the  feeding  of  the  horses,  and  the  heavier  grain  for  seed  and 
for  sale. 

The  oat  is  employed  also  in  malting  and  distiTladon ;  but 
for  these  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  barley. 

The  straw  of  the  oat  is,  in  this  country,  more  esteemed  for 
provender  than  that  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  It  famines  a 
great  [>art  of  the  fixxl  of  wintering  cattle,  as  will  afterwards  be 
explained.  It  is  given  also  to  working  horses  in  place  of  hay 
in  the  early  part  of  winter,  when  the  work  is  not  severe. 

OatH  are  subject  to  considerable  hazard  of  injury  by  the 
shaking  of  winds,  as  the  grain  approaches  to  its  ripened  state. 
In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  too,  it  is  subject  to  be  at- 
tacked by  several  enemies,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  wire- 
worm,  which  is  the  larva  of  a  very  small  beetle,  Elater  sege- 
its ;  and  by  the  larva;  of  several  other  insects,  comprehended  by 
farmers  under  the  general  name  of  grub. 

The  diseases  of  the  oat  are  not  numerous.  It  is  subject, 
though  in  a  partial  degree,  to  smut,  occasioned  by  the  Uredo 
segetum. 


CEREAL  (JRASSES. 


Under  the  term  Millet  are  comprehended  certain  plants  <»f 
different  genera  which  are  cultivated  for  tlieir  seeds: —  J 

1.  Panicum  mitiaceura — Common  Millet. 

2.  Betaria  italico — Ilaliau  Setaria. 

3.  Setaria  gcrmanica — German  Setaria. 

4.  Sorg;)iuin  vulgaie — Indian  Millet. 

Common  millet  grows  several  feet  high,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  large  branched  panicle  hanging  to  one  side.  It  is  very 
prolific  in  seeds.  These  are  small  and  smooth  ;  in  some  sorts 
brown,  and  in  others  yellow.  The  plant  ia  cultivated  ex- 
lensively  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  and  Germany.  ItK  seeds,  being 
divested  of  their  outer  covering,  are  used  in  tlie  manner  of  rice, 
and  furnish  a  nourishing  and  grateful  food.  They  are  also 
made  into  bread,  which,  however,  is  not  esteemed.  They  are 
used  for  the  feeding  of  domestic  fowls,  for  which  they  are  well 
suited.  The  straw  produced  is  bulky  and  valued  for  pro- 
vender. 

The  cultivation  of  coimnon  millet  is  not  practised  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  with  us  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  ])eople, 
while  with  respect  to  the  feeding  of  domestic  fowls,  we  have 
so  many  resources  in  the  waste  of  our  cereal  grains,  that  there 
is  scarcely  need  of  cultivating  any  plant  e\prefisly  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  more  than  this,  millet  is  not  well  suited  to  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe,  and  supplies  of  it  can  be  obtained  in  un- 
limited abimdance  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Italian  setaria,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
only  known  to  us  in  this  country  as  a  plant  of  the  garden.  It 
is  too  delicate  for  the  northern  parts  of  Europe :  for  even  about 
Bordeaux  it  is  a  precarious  crop,  suffering  frequently  from  the 
effecU  of  frost. 

German  setana  is  cultivated  in  Hungary  in  fertile  subiiumid 
toils.  It  is  used  in  its  green  state,  or  as  dried  fodder  for  horses 
and  osen. 

The   Indian    millet  funiislies    bread    to   the   Arabians  and 
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other  people  of  the  East.  The  flour  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
under  the  name  of  dourra ;  and  it  is  truly  the  bread-oom  of 
Africa,  being  grown  over  all  the  parts  of  that  vast  continent. 
It  is  cultivated  likewise  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Grennany ; 
and  it  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Spain,  it  may  be  supposed 
by  the  Moors,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period  still  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.  It  has  been  introduced  also  into  the  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  name  of  Guinea  corn,  and  into  the 
Southern  United  States  of  America. 

This  fine  plant  grows  with  a  strong  reedy  stem,  with  broad 
leaves  like  those  of  the  maize,  but  smaller,  and  producing  a 
large  panicle.  Its  seeds  are  smooth  and  roundish,  resembling 
those  of  the  common  millet,  but  larger.  They  are  ground  into 
flour,  but  the  bread  made  of  it  is  dark  in  colour  and  coarse. 
In  Europe  the  grain  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  domestic  fowls 
and  pigeons,  for  which  it  is  well  suited. 

This  plant  is  the  native  of  a  warmer  country,  and  demands 
a  more  genial  climate  than  we  possess.  With  us  it  will  scarce- 
ly even  ripen  its  seeds,  and  frequently  not  even  expand  its 
flowers.  Other  species  of  Sorghum  are  likewise  cultivated,  but 
the  same  remark  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to  them  all. 

6.  Maize. 

Of  the  cultivated  Maize,  Zea  Ma'is^  the  varieties  produced 
by  differences  of  climate,  and  other  external  causes,  are  very 
numerous,  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  size,  aspect,  and 
the  period  of  maturing  their  seeds. 

The  maize  has  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  In  the  western 
continent,  it  flourishes  from  about  the  40*  of  southern  to  beyond 
the  45*  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  extensively  produced  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  South  of  Europe.  On  all  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean, — Spain,  Italy  and  the  countries  of  the 
Levant, — it  supplies  the  food  in  most  common  use.  The  re- 
gion of  the  maize  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been  extending 
northwards.  It  is  grown  in  France,  Germany,  and  even  in  the 
Netherlands.     The  last,  however,  is  somewhat  beyond  the  true 
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region  of  the  maize,  which  n.i]uires  the  warmer  Gummer  of  the 
south  of  Europe  to  bring  it  to  its  full  perfection.  The  kinds 
lieet  suited  to  the  colder  parts  are  the  clwarF,  some  of  which, 
even  in  the  iRtitude  of  Paris,  complete  the  circle  of  their  vege- 
tation in  a  period  eomparativelj'  short. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  the  maize  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  produced,  is  generally  rude  and  inartificial.  The  proper 
method  of  cultivating  it  is  in  rows  at  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  In  this  manner  the  plants  can  be 
lilled  by  the  horse  and  hand  hoe  in  the  most  perfect  miiiiner, 
and  the  earth  heaped  up  to  the  stems  of  the  plant  by  the  o|)era- 
tion  of  the  common  plough.  This  heaping  up  of  the  earth 
tends  to  support  the  long  stem  and  weighty  ears.  The  plant, 
although  it  has  a  very  fibrous  root,  does  not  penetrate  deep  in- 
to the  ground ;  but  from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem,  it  sends 
forth  large  roots,  which  partly  ser^e  the  purpose  of  supporting 
it.  During  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  even  till  the  seeds  arc 
fonned,  the  tilling  may  be  continued,  and  the  earth  heaped  up 
to  the  stem. 

The  maize  is  a  plant  which  with  difficulty  bears  the  rigour  of 
early  spring.  It  is  easily  injured  by  frosts ;  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  adapting  the  period  of  sowing  it  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  climate.  The  plant  like  the  other  graniineae  may  be  trans- 
planted, and  that,  too,  after  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size. 
In  planting,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  have  a  provision  of  plants 
for  the  filling  up  of  blanks, 

A  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  plant  is  founded 
upon  the  circumstance  of  its  being  monoecious.  The  flower-i 
bearing  stamens  are  produced  in  a  branched  spike  at  the  summit 
of  the  stem.  The  female  flowers  grow  lower  down  on  the  stem. 
Vpon  these  the  pollen  falls  from  the  flowers  above.  As  sixin 
as  the  male  flowers  have  performed  their  functions  by  depo- 
siting their  pollen  on  the  organs  below,  they  become  no  longer 
necessary,  and  they  accordingly,  with  all  the  elevated  part  of 
the  stem  wliich  supports  them,  may  be  removed.  This  is  fa- 
miliarly termed  topping;  and  the  period  of  j)crforming  it  is 
denoted  by  the  state  of  forwardness  of  the  plant.     When  the 
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silk-like  filaments  of  the  female  flowers  are  withered,  and  when, 
upon  stripping  off  the  husks,  the  grain  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
hardened,  then  the  tops  and  even  the  leaves  may  be  removed 
without  injury.  These  form  a  valuable  depodte  for  the  winter, 
and  may  be  reserved  for  food  for  horses  and  oxen  in  spring. 

The  harvest-labours  of  the  maize  are  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  other  cerealia.  The  ears  are  stript  from  the 
stem  by  the  hand,  and  carried  directly  to  the  barn-floor  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  husking.  The  husks,  consisting  of  a  thick 
leafy  covering  which  closely  envelopes  the  ear,  are  then  also 
stript  off,  and  the  ears  are  deposited  in  some  convenient  place. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  separating  the  grain  from  the 
ear.  This  may  be  done  by  a  machine,  but  it  is  generally  done 
by  scraping  or  rasping  the  ears  upon  a  piece  of  iron  fixed 
across  a  wooden  vessel  into  which  the  grains  are  received. 

The  flour  of  the  maize,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  gluten, 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  flour  of  wheat  for  the  making  of  bread. 
It  is,  however,  a  perfectly  nutritious  substance,  and  becomes 
palatable  to  those  who  are  used  to  it.  Its  flour  is  converted 
into  various  preparations,  and  used  extensively  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  produced.  In  America  the  people  of  every  condi- 
tion eat  the  maize  in  its  different  states.  The  most  delicate 
perhaps  is  when  the  ears  are  green,  and  the  seeds  simply  roasted 
or  boiled.  In  this  state  they  are  enjoyed  by  people  of  all  ages 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  maize  is  a  nourishing  food  for  all  the  domestic  animals. 
It  is  suited  to  the  feeding  of  the  horse :  hogs  get  speedily  fat 
upon  it,  and  poultry  eagerly  eat  the  hard  grains. 

The  maize  is  thus  a  very  valuable  plant  in  all  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  or  in  the  countries  which,  like  North  America, 
have  a  hot  summer,  that  the  maize  is  calculated  to  take  the  place 
of  the  common  cerealia. 


CEHEAL  GRASSES. 


7.  Rice. 


Rice  has  been  known  and  cultivated  from  the  earlirat  records 
of  the  human  race,  and  is  believed  to  furnish  food  to  a  greater 
nuniber  of  human  beings  than  on^  other  of  the  cultivated  gra- 
mineK- 

Of  this  plant  there  is  generally  supposed  to  he  but  one  spe- 

Oryza  sativa — Common  Bice. 

But  the  subspecies,  or  varieties,  are  very  numerous,  and  great- 
ly different  in  their  habits.  The  common  rice  grows  from  one 
to  six  feet  in  height,  terminating  in  a  panicle.  The  seeds  are 
armed  with  awns.  It  is  cultivated  in  marshes,  and,  foe  a  great 
part  of  its  growth,  partially  under  water.  Other  kinds,  how. 
ever,  are  not  thus  aquatic  in  their  habits,  but  grow  on  moun- 
taios  and  dry  soils ;  and  some  are  found  growing  near  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow. 

The  rice  is  spread  over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  has  been  carried  to  the  New,  where  it  flourishes  in 
great  luxuriance.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
has  lately  been  extended  to  the  more  northum  parts  of  it, — to 
Westphalia,  and  even  to  the  Low  Countries.  It  seems  to  be 
a  plant  fitted,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  accommodate  itself 
to  different  situations.  The  range  of  its  vegetation  has  ex- 
tended northwards.  It  is  a  considerable  period  since  it  was 
introduced  into  the  countries  north  of  the  Mediterranean, — 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  is  more  recently  that  it  has  ex- 
tended to  Hungary  and  central  Europe ;  but  whatever  be 
the  power  of  acclimating  of  the  rice,  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  ever  form  any  thing  beyond  an  inconside- 
rable part  of  the  cultivated  graniine^  of  Europe. 
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8.  Canart-Grass,  &c. 

The  cereal  grasses  that  have  been  enumerated,  afford  the 
main  part  of  the  farinaceous  food  of  mankind.  Besides  these, 
however,  other  grasses  are  cultivated,  or  used  for  their  seeds, 
as — 

1.  Phalaris  canariensis— Cultivated  Canaiy-grass. 

2.  Poa  fluitans — Floating  Meadow-grass. 

3.  Digitaria  sangaiaalis^-Haiiy  Cocksfoot^  or  Finger-grass. 

Canary.grass,  is  cultivated  in  a  few  parts  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  given  to  the  smaller  birds.  The  plant  is  easily  raised,  but 
it  is  of  little  economical  importance. 

Floating  meadow-grass,  is  a  native  plant  tolerably  productive 
of  seeds,  which  are  sweet  and  nourishing.  They  are  collect- 
ed in  some  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  used  as  food ;  and  they  are  brought  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Manna.  The  plant  is  too  aquatic  in  its  ha- 
bits to  admit  of  extended  cultivation. 

Hairy  Cocksfoot,  or  Finger-grass,  is  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing  in  sandy  cultivated  fields.  In  Poland  and  Lithuania  it 
abounds  by  the  road-sides,  and  its  seeds,  being  collected  and 
boiled  with  milk  in  the  manner  of  rice,  are  said  to  be  esteemed. 

Many  other  grasses  could  be  enumerated  as  yielding  seeds 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  as  food ;  but  none  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  fitting  subjects  of  cultivation  for  their  seeds. 


II.  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS- 


1.  The  Bean. 

The  bean  is  of  the  genus  Faha,  of  which  there  is  reckoned 
one  species — 

Fabii  vulgaris — Commun  Ilean. 

But  great  diversities,  is  the  habit  and  aspect  of  the  plant, 
have  been  produced  by  the  effects  of  climate,  soil,  and  culture. 

Of  the  beans  which  form  the  subjects  of  cultivation  in  this 
country,  there  may  be  said  to  be,  with  respect  to  their  uses, 
two  general  classes, — those  which  are  cultivateti  in  the  fields,  and 
are  thence  termed  field-beans,  and  those  which  are  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  so  termed  garden-beans.  The  former,  too,  are 
frequently  termed  grey  beans,  and  the  latter  white  beans. 

Of  the  white  or  garden-beans,  the  sorts  aie  very  numerous. 
Those  that  may  be  here  referred  to  as  cultivate<!  also  in  the 
fields,  are  the  Mazagan-bean  and  the  Long-podded. 

The  Mazagan-beans  are  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  early  kinds 
at  present  in  cultivation.  They  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
Africa ;  and  their  habits  change  by  being  cultivated  in  this 
country.  They  become  larger,  and  do  not  ripen  so  soon ;  and 
this  is  said  by  gardeners  to  be  a  degeneracy.  It  is,  however, 
merely  a  diangc  in  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant,  which  fits 
it  for  the  new  condition  in  whidi  it  is  placed. 

The  Long-podded  are  of  the  middle  size  of  garden-beans,  and 
are  very  productive,  the  pods  being  long,  and  closely  filled  witli 
seeds.  Of  the  long-pods  there  are  various  varieties  enumeratwl 
by  gardeners. 

These  two  sorts,  though  raised  in  the  garden,  are  also  cul- 
tivated partially  in  the  fields,  and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the 
best  of  the  garden  kinds  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  kinds,  however,  the  most  important  to  the  agriculturist, 
and  forming  the  subjects  of  common  cultivation  in  the  fields, 
are  the  small   or  hardier  kinds,  termed  the  lield-beans,     Of 
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these,  the  principal  are  the  horse-bean  and  the  tick-bean.  The 
former  is  the  more  hardy ;  the  latter  is  generally  regarded  as 
of  better  quality,  and  more  productive.  The  horse^beEUi  grows 
more  tall  than  the  tick-bean,  but  is  not  so  productive  of  pods. 
The  tick-bean  contains  many  subordinate  varieties,  to  which 
names  are  assigned,  as  the  Flat-ticks  or  May-beans,  the  small 
or  Essex-ticks.  To  the  field-beans  in  use  may  be  added  the 
Heligoland  bean. 

The  bean,  generally  speaking,  is  suited  to  the  stifTer  clays. 
The  seeds  may  be  buried  deeply  in  the  ground.  In  colder 
countries,  they  are  generally  sown  in  spring,  but  they  may  be 
sown  previous  to  winter ;  and  then  the  beans  acquire  the  habit 
of  later  ripening,  and  are  termed  winter-beans.  The  manner 
of  cultivating  the  bean  is  greatly  influenced  by  climate ;  and 
the  agriculturists  of  diiFerent  countries  learn  to  suit  their  prac- 
tice to  this  circumstance. 

The  bean,  like  all  other  plants  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  i» 
an  exhausting  crop ;  but  then,  from  the  habit  of  its  growth, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  it  admits  of,  it  is  a  clean- 
ing crop,  and,  in  the  rotation,  is  generally  made  preparatory 
to  a  corn-crop.  It  is  regarded  as  well  suited  to  prepare  the 
land  for  wheat  or  barley ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  precede  one 
of  these  crops. 

Beans  may  be  sown  on  land  broken  up  from  grass,  and  will 
succeed  perfectly  well  in  such  a  case ;  but  this  is  not  the  true 
place  in  the  rotation  for  the  bean  ;  for  oats  are  more  generally 
suited  to  land  broken  up  from  grass ;  and  beans  should  rather 
follow  a  corn-crop. 

When  the  bean  is  to  be  sown  in  spring  after  a  corn-crop,  the 
land  should  receive  a  deep  ploughing  before  winter,  generally 
in  the  direction  of  the  former  ridges,  so  as  to  keep  the  land 
dry.  Sometimes,  in  case  of  dry  land,  the  ploughing  may  be 
across  the  ridges  ;  and  then  the  plough,  passing  along  the  for- 
mer open  furrows,  is  to  form  new  open  furrows  in  the  same 
place.  In  either  case,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  stag- 
nating of  water  on  any  part  of  the  surface. 

As  early  in  spring  as  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  work- 


ed,  it  is  b^  pluughed  across  the  direcdoii  of  the  fonner  plough- 
ing. The  land  is  now  to  be  left  to  dry  for  a.  few  davS)  and 
then  it  is  to  be  harrowed,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  levelled ; 
and  then,  with  the  common  plough,  the  whole  surface  is  tu  be 
formed  into  raised  ridglets,  or  drills. 

These  drills  are  formed  by  a  single  furrow  or  turn  of  the 
pbjugh  in  the  following  manner  : — The  plough,  entering  at  the 
headland  of  the  field,  at  x  in  the  diagram  below,  draws  the 
strught  furrow  xy  from  side  to  side.  Turning  to  the  right  at 
t/,  and  entering  at  a,  it  draws  the  straight  furrow  s  r,  and  dius 
forms  the  drill,  of  which  the  centre  is  AB ;  this  first  drill  being 
necessarily  formed  by  a  double  turn  of  the  plough,  while  the 
others  are  formed  by  single  turns  ;  for  the  plough,  then  turning 
to  the  right  and  passing  on  to  E,  draws  the  straight  furrow 
EF,  and  so  forms  a  drill  by  a  single  turn.  At  F  it  turns  to 
the  right,  and,  passing  on  to  G,  draws  the  straight  furrow  GH, 
and  so  forms  another  drill ;  and  then,  passing  to  I,  and  draw- 
ing the  furrow  III,  forms  another  drill ;  and  so  on  until  it  has 
formed  a  certain  space  into  drills.  Equal  spaces  being  drilled 
in  Uiis  manner,  the  whole  field  is  passed  over.  The  plough, 
it  has  been  said,  is  to  turn  to  the  rigiit,  but  it  may  be  also  turn- 
ed to  the  left  if  more  convenient ;  or,  liaving  formed  a  certain 
space  into  drills  by  being  turned  to  the  right,  it  may  form  an 
intermediate  space  into  drills,  by  being  turned  to  the  left,  on 
the  same  principle  as  was  explained  in  the  case  of  cross-plough- 
ing. 


mz 
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The  drills  thus  formed  should  not  be  less  than  27  inches 
from  centre  to  centre.  A  transverse  section  of  the  land,  when 
drilled,  will  appear  thus — 

Fig.  136. 


.«»^ 


The  land  being  thus  ridged  up,  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  by 
the  sowing-machine  (Fig.  82.)  This  machine  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  workman,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  hollows  of  the 
drills.  The  plough  then  passing  along  the  centre  of  each 
drill,  splits  it  into  two,  and  so  covers  the  seeds.  The  common 
plough  performs  this  operation,  or  it  may  be  performed  by  a 
double  mould-board  plough.  A  transverse  section  of  the  drills 
when  split  or  divided. will  appear  thus — 

Flfr  137. 


In  this  manner,  the  seeds  are  well  covered,  sown  in  rows  at 
the  distance  required,  and  prepared  for  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

But  the  previous  operations  taking  place  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  season,  wet  weather  may  intervene  to  prevent  this  species 
of  tillage.  In  this  case,  in  place  of  first  ploughing  the  land,  and 
then  forming  it  into  drills,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  give 
only  one  ploughing.  The  same  sowing-machine,  pushed  along 
by  the  hand,  is  to  follow  every  third  plough,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  pushed  along  every  third  furrow,  depositing  the  seeds  in 
the  hollow.  The  succeeding  furrow-slice  covers  the  seeds,  and 
thus  they  are  deposited  and  covered  in  every  third  furrow 
throughout  the  field.  By  these  means  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
rows ;  and,  supposing  the  width  of  each  furrow-slice  to  be  9 
inches,  the  distance  in  the  rows  of  beans  from  each  other  will 
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be  S7  iiiclieii ;  or  20  inches,  suj^iositig  each  furrow-slice  lu  be 
10  inches. 

The  latter  method  of  sowing  is  legs  effectual  than  that  by 
raised  drills,  anil  therefore  ehould  not  lie  resorted  to,  except 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  it  necessary. 

The  running  of  a  sowing-machine  in  every  third  furrow  may 
seem  to  be  a  somewhat  clumsy  ojKration);  and  yet  the  loss  of 
labour  is  extremely  trifling.  Some  farmers,  however,  attach 
the  BO  wing- machine  to  every  third  plough,  fixing  it  between  the 
handles  in  such  a  manner  that  it  sows  the  seeds  in  the  furrow 
which  is  just  formed  ;  the  three  ploughs  following  each  other  in 
succession,  and  the  third  sowiiig  the  seeds,  these  are  deposited 
and  covered  in  every  third  furrow. 

Dung  is  often  to  be  applied  to  the  bean-crop,  especially  when 
wheat  is  to  succeed  ;  and  it  may  be  applied  at  two  periods.  It 
may  either  be  spread  upon  the  etiibble  in  autumn,  or  it  may 
be  applied  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  drills  are  formed. 

In  the  first  case,  the  dung,  being  spread  upon  the  stubble, 
is  covered  by  the  ploughing  which  is  then  g^ven ;  and  this  is 
greatly  the  better  practice.  In  the  second  case,  the  land  being 
farmed  into  drills,  and  the  seeds  sown  in  the  manner  described, 
the  dung  is  to  be  carried  to  the  rows  in  single-horse  carts,  the 
horse  walking  in  the  inter^■al  of  every  third  or  fifth  drill.  The 
dung  is  to  be  dragged  out  by  the  dung-drag  (Fig.  76),  from 
the  cart  behitid  into  little  heaps.  Three  or  more  young  per- 
sons are  to  follow  each  cart,  and  to  spread  out  the  heaps  re- 
gularly. The  dung  is  in  this  manner  spread  over  the  seeds. 
The  ridglets  are  then  to  be  split  in  the  manner  before  descril}- 
cd,  and,  in  this  way,  the  dung  and  seeds  covered.  Some  prefer 
spreading  the  dung  first,  and  then  sowing  upon  it  the  seeds. 

Where  no  drills,  however,  are  formed,  and  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  every  third  furrow,  then  the  dung,  if  it  has  not 
applied  in  the  preceding  autumn,  is  merely  spread  upon 
the  ground  before  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  covered  by  the 
plough  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Such  is  a  simple  method  of  performing  the  culture  of  the 
bean,  which  has  been  found  to  be  efficient  in  parts  of  the  conn- 
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try  where,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  culture  of  the  bean  is  the  most  difficult.  This 
system,  then,  of  sowing  the  bean  in  rows  and  in  drills,  is  a^b- 
ceptible  of  being  every  where  practised,  and,  from  its  efficien- 
cy and  simplicity,  deserves  to  be  generally  imitated. 

In  various  parts  of  England,  a  more  operose  method  is 
adopted  of  sowing  the  bean.  The  land  is  not  ploughed  until 
about  Christmas,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible ;  and  upon 
the  furrow- slice  turned  up,  the  seeds  of  the  bean  are  planted, 
by  means  of  the  dibble,  in  regular  lines,  at  the  distance  from 
each  other  of  two  or  three  iinches,  and  at  the  rate  per  acre  of 
about  two  bushels.  The  practices,  however,  which  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  England,  both  with  respect  to  the  method  cf 
sowing,  the  quantity  of  seeds  used,  and  the  general  treatment 
of  the  plant,  are  very  various. 

The  bean  being  a  slowly  ripening  plant,  the  period  of  sow- 
ing should  be  as  early  after  the  land  can  be  prepared  in  spring 
as  possible.  The  month  of  February  should  be  selected  if  dr- 
cumstances  will  allow,  and  the  sowing  should  not  be  later  in 
any  case  than  the  month  of  March. 

Beans  may  be  sown  previous  to  winter,  though  the  practice 
is  not  suited  to  a  cold  and  humid  climate.  Where  this  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  the  produce  of  beans  sown  before  winter,  or 
winter-beans,  as  they  are  called,  must  be  selected,  and  those  al- 
ways of  the  hardy  kinds.  When  the  bean  can  be  sown  pre- 
vious  to  the  months  of  winter,  it  removes  certain  difficulties  at* 
tending  the  present  method  of  cultivating  it,  and  hastens  the 
harvest  process,  so  often  injuriously  retarded  in  the  case  of  cold 
countries. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate.  In  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
four  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  found  to  be  too  much  ;  while 
in  the  parts  of  England  whet'e  the  climate  is  more  favourable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  bean,  a  much  smaller  quantity  is  used, 
and  especially  where  the  dibbling  process  is  resorted  to. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  mix  a  quantity  of  pease  with 
beans,  generally  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  a  bushel  to  the 


acre.  Tiiis  increases  the  value  of  the  fodder,  and  generally 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  crop.  But  many  farmers  do  not 
^prove  uf  any  intermixture  with  the  bean. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  beans  have  been  sown, 
the  land  is  to  be  well  harrowed  across.  This  process  of  har- 
rowing should  be  resorted  to  in  all  tases  of  the  bean -culture, 
whether  tlie  beans  are  sown  in  drills  or  on  a  flat  surface.  It 
should  be  performed  just  before  the  beans  appear  above  ground ; 
or,  if  it  cannot  be  then  done,  it  may  be  delayed  till  after  the 
plants  have  got  a  little  above  ground.  This  operation  of  har- 
rowing destroys  the  weeds  that  may  be  springing  up  amongst 
the  plants,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  rude  process,  and  yet  it  is  never  hurtful,  but,  as  in  all 
Cflaea  of  stirring  the  soil,  tends  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the 
plants. 

Immediately  after  this  harrowing  process,  care  must  be  taken 
to  clear  out  all  cross  channels,  so  as  to  give  free  egress  to  sur- 
face-water ;  nothing  being  more  destructive  to  a  crop  of  beans 
at  tliis  stage  of  their  growth,  than  to  permit  water  to  stagnate 
upon  the  field. 

After  the  beans  have  made  some  growth,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  process  of  horse-hoeing 
ie  to  commence. 

The  hoes  employed  for  this  purpose  are  either  the  small 
single-horse  plough  {Fig-  S5),  or  the  horse-hoe,  with  a  share 
and  lateral  coulters  (Fig.  36).  In  the  first  hoeing  to  be  given 
to  the  plants,  it  is  frequently  better  to  employ  the  single-horse 
plough.  The  subsequent  hoeings  may  be  done  by  the  horse- 
hoe.  When  the  plough  is  used,  the  ploughman,  driving  his 
horae  between  the  rows,  makes  a  shallow  furrow  as  near  tlie 
rows  of  the  plants  as  the  plough  can  go,  without  injuring  them, 
laying  the  furrow-sbce  towards  the  centre  of  the  interval.  He 
then  returns  by  the  adjoining  row,  in  the  same  manner,  throw, 
ing  the  furrow-slice  also  towards  the  centre  of  the  interval; 
and  in  this  way,  the  ground  is  tilled  as  near  the  rows  of  plants 
as  the  plough  can  go,  A  transverse  section  of  the  drills  after 
Ihis  operation  will  api>ear  thus —  ' 
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Immediately  following  ihe  operation  of  the  horst'-hoe,  the 
hand-hoers,  each  with  a  little  hoe  (Fig.  74),  are  set  to  work. 
Each  hoer  takes  a  row,  and  with  the  hoe  cuts  up  any  weeds 
that  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  hoeing  instruments,  or 
that  may  be  found  amongst  the  plants  in  the  rows,  using  the 
hand  when  necessary  to  pull  up  weeds  amongst  the  plants. 

In  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  horse-hoe 
again  passes  along  the  intervals,  and  agtun  the  hand-hoers  fol- 
low, cutting  or  pulling  up  all  the  weeds  that  may  have  esc^wd 
the  action  of  the  horse-hoe. 

This  will  generally  complete  the  hoeing  process ;  but,  if  ne. 
cessory,  the  haiid-hoers  are  to  be  set  to  work  a  third  time,  so 
as  effectually  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  remaining  weeds.  A 
section  of  the  ground  after  these  operations  will  appear  thus — 


Some  time  after  the  last  hoeing,  the  double  mould-board 
plough  (Fig.  39)  may  be  driven  along  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  lay  up  the  earth  as  dose  to  the  rows  of  plants  as 
possible.  Many  farmers,  however,  omit  this  final  ridging  up 
nf  the  land,  either  conceiving  that  it  is  unnecessary,  or  that  it 
tends  to  interrupt  the  harvest  process,  by  rendering  the  ground 
uneven.  Yet  this  final  ridging  up  mokes  a  good  conclusion 
to  the  process  of  culture.  A  section  of  the  field,  after  this  ope- 
ration, will  appear  thus — 


The  cleaning  processes  being  perlbrmed,  the  plants  grow 
without  further  care,  and  will  generally  cover  all  the  surface, 
kikI  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

A  well  managecl  bean-field  cultivated  in  this  manner  will  be 
like  a  garden.  The  land,  in  respect  of  cleanness,  will  be  no- 
thing short  of  the  condition  in  %i'hich  it  would  be  after  a  sum- 
mer fallow,  and  the  soil  will  be  prepared  for  a  crop  of  any  of 
the  cereal  grasses. 

The  superiority  of  the  practice  of  drilling  over  that  of  sow- 
ing broadcast  is  apparent.  In.  the  case  of  broadcast,  a  fa- 
vourable season  and  other  circumstances  may  cause  as  great  a 
crop  to  be  produced,  but  this  will  not  be  so  upon  an  average 
of  seasons,  while  all  the  a<lvantages  of  the  more  perfect  tillage 
of  the  ground  will  be  lost. 

In  all  cases  of  the  row-culture,  the  system  should  be  carried 
into  full  effect.  The  intervals  between  the  rows  of  plants  should 
never  be  made  narrow,  with  the  design  of  saving  ground.  All 
experience  shows  that  not  only  by  the  wider  rows  can  the  crop 
be  mure  perfectly  tilled,  but  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  crop  will  be  more  abundant. 

In  cold  and  humid  countries,  the  harvest-management  of  the 
bean  is  peciUiurly  diflicult,  on  account  of  its  late  period  of  ripen- 
ing, and  the  large  and  liucculent  stems  of  the  plant. 

The  bean  should  be  suffered  to  ripen  itself  thoroughly,  bul 
not  to  become  nver-ripe      The  [leriod  of  ripening;  will  be  de- 
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noted  by  the  skin  of  the  seeds  having  acquired  a  yellowish 
leather-like  appearance. 

Beans  may  be  cut  by  the  scythe  or  by  the  sickle.  When 
the  sickle  is  used,  the  utmost  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  plants 
be  cut  low,  both  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  straw,  and  of  the 
saving  of  such  pods  as  may  be  growing  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stem.  The  beans  are  to  be  formed  into  sheaves,  by  tying  them 
with  straw-ropes  previously  prepared,  or,  when  pease  are  mixed 
with  beans,  by  ropes  formed  of  the  stems  of  the  pease  twisted 
upon  the  spot  at  the  time  of  reaping.  The  beuis  should  be 
merely  laid  upon  these  ropes  in  the  first  place,  and  left  for  a 
few  days  to  dry  and  wither,  before  they  are  bound  into  sheaves. 
Some  lay  down  the  beans,  in  the  first  place,  in  large  handfuls, 
upon  the  ground,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  for  a  few 
days,  before  being  collected  and  bound  into  sheaves.  When 
the  sheaves  are  bound,  they  are  to  be  set  up  into  double-rowed 
shocks,  without  any  covering  of  head-sheaves. 

The  beans,  when  fully  ready,  are  carried  to  the  barn-yard 
and  formed  into  stacks  like  other  crops. 

They  are  thrashed  and  dressed  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  case  of  the  cereal  grains.  From  the  largeness  of  the  seeds, 
the  process  is  a  simple  one,  the  lighter  and  broken  grains  being 
more  easily  separated  from  the  heavier  than  in  the  lighter 
kinds  of  corn. 

The  produce  of  the  bean  is  exceedingly  various  in  this  island. 
Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  are  regarded  as  a  great  crop ;  30 
bushels  are  a  full  and  satisfactory  one,  and  probably  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  the  kingdom  does  not  amount  to  24. 

The  grain  of  the  bean  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  feeding  of 
horses,  though  largely  also  to  that  of  other  domestic  animals, 
and  chiefly  of  hogs,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  usually  manu- 
factured  into  a  coarser  kind  of  meal.  In  the  feeding  of  horses, 
it  is  frequent  to  mix  a  portion  of  beans  with  oats. 

The  straw  of  the  bean  is  nutritious  and  wholesome.  It  is 
generally  given  to  horses,  and  is  reckoned  little  inferior  to  hay. 

The  bean  is  a  plant  very  subject  to  diseases,  and,  in  an  es^ 
pecial  manner,  to  injury  from  the  attacks  of  several  animals. 


The  most  common  dise&se  of  the  bean  is  a  species  of  rust, 
produced  by  parasitic  plants  of  the  mushroom  family,  growing 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  rust  or  mill-dew  on  wheat. 

The  animals  that  attack  and  feetl  upon  the  juices  of  the  bean 
are  certain  aphides,  the  most  common  of  which  is  of  a  bluiitti- 
hlack  colour,  and  is  called  the  collier.  In  some  seasons  tins 
creature  is  verv  destructive  It  begins  at  the  top  of  the  plant, 
and  continues  multiplying  downwards.  A  remedy,  which  has 
Iwen  suggested  and  practisetl,  is  to  cut  ofF  the  top  of  the  plants 
at  soon  as  the  aphides  appear ;  and  this  may  be  a  palliative  if 
carefully  performed.  ;. 

■■  .1 

2.  The  Pea.  "" 

Of  the  cultivated  Pea  there  seems  to  be  one  species,  compre- 
hending our  various  cultivated  kinds,  whether  grown  in  the 
garden  or  the  field,  namely — 

Pisnin  Bativum — Cultivated  Pea. 
But  botanists  of  high  authority  make  two  species,  Pimm  ar- 
vevse,  the  Grey  pea,  and  Pisum  sativum,  the  Cultivated  pea  of 
the  gardens. 

The  changes  produced  on  this  plant  by  the  effects  of  climate, 
soil,  and  culture,  are  very  great.  Whether  regarded  as  one  or 
two  species,  pease,  with  respect  to  their  uses,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  first,  the  Qeld  pease  of  different  colours, 
and  the  second,  the  white  or  garden  pease.  The  coloured 
kinds  are  those  which  generally  form  the  objects  of  cultivation 
in  the  fields ;  the  white  kinds  are  those  which  are  grown  in  the 
garden,  though  several  of  the  white  kinds  are  also  cultivated 
in  the  fields,  and  though  some  of  the  garden  kinds  are  co- 
loured. 

The  garden  pease  are  distinguished  by  their  periods  of  ripen- 
ing and  other  properties.  New  kinds  of  them  are  rdsed  every 
year,  and  generally  receive  names  from  the  persons  who  have 
first  cultivated  them,  or  the  places  where  they  have  been  grown. 
Their  characters,  however,  are  not  permanent,  and  they  de- 
generate unless  cultivated  and  selected  with  care, 
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The  field  kinds  are  distinguished  by  their  habits  of  ripen- 
ing. The  early-ripening  kinds  admit  of  being  sown  late ;  the 
late-ripening  kinds  must  be  sown  early.  The  anmnon  early- 
sown  pease  of  this  country  are  small  and  dark  in  their  colour. 
The  most  hardy  of  these  is  generally  termed  the  early  gr^ 
pea.     It  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  food  of  horses. 

The  later  sown  kinds  of  field  pease  are  larger  in  their  size 
and  approach  more  in  their  characters  to  the  garden  pease. 
The  seeds  are  of  various  colours,  blue,  speckled,  grey,  and 
dun ;  and  they  have  purple  flowers,  whereas  the  true  garden 
kinds  have  generally  white  flowers. 

The  white  kinds  usually  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  Pearl,  the  Early  Charlton  or  Golden  Hotspur,  and 
the  common  White  or  Sufiblk.  Of  these  the  early  charlton  has 
been  long  esteemed  as  an  early-ripening  kind. 

The  pease  of  this  class  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  Poland,  and  all  over  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  In  England  th^y  are  raised  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Middlesex,  Kent,  Sufiblk,  and  some  other  coun- 
ties. But  the  principal  cultivation  of  pease  in  this  country  is 
of  the  grey  or  field  kinds. 

Sometimes  pease  are  cultivated  to  be  used  in  their  green 
state.  There  is  no  species  of  cultivation  more  profitable  than 
this,  where  it  can  be  adopted ;  for  the  pease  being  ready  for  use 
in  the  month  of  June,  time  is  allowed  for  taking  another  crop, 
generally  of  turnips,  in  the  same  season.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, of  gathering  pease  in  their  green  state  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  great  markets ;  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  the  province  of  the  gardener  rather  than  of 
the  agriculturist. 

The  general  purpose  in  cultivating  the  pea  is  for  its  ripened 
seeds.  When  these  are  intended  for  boiling,  the  white  kinds 
are  used ;  when  for  the  food  of  horses  and  other  animals,  the 
grey  kinds  are  preferred.  The  method  of  cultivating  either 
kind  is  the  same.  The  circumstance  to  be  chiefly  attended  to 
is  the  habit  of  ripening,  which  should  determine  the  period  of 
sowing. 
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ThL'  Uter-rijietiiDg  kinds  are  sown  in  February  ur  March  ; 
the  earlier- ripening  kinds  in  April,  and  sometimes  ao  late  as 
the  beginning  of  May.  But  the  more  early  all  kinds  of  pease 
are  sown  the  better. 

The  pea  will  grow  on  stiff  sotlfl  as  well  as  tbe  bean ;  but  ii 
is  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lighter  class  of  soils,  ami  in 
an  especial  degrt-c  tu  the  calcareous. 

The  pea,  like  the  bean,  may  succeed  to  any  of  the  corn- 
crops  ;  and,  if  properly  tilled,  it  may,  like  the  bean,  be  reganled 
•a  a  cleaning  crop,  and  be  succeeded  by  another  corn-crop. 

In  many  parts  of  England  the  pea  is  made  to  succeed  to  a 
CK^  of  grass  and  clover,  and  it  will  grow  well  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  has  been  before  observed  that  a  corn-crop 
may  then  be  taken  with  benefit.  It  is  generally  belter,  then, 
that  a  crop  of  oats  be  taken,  to  which  may  succeed  a  crop  of 
peaae.  This  at  least  is  the  rule  of  practice,  while  the  deviation 
from  it  which  particular  circumstances  require  may  be  regard- 
ed as  tbe  exception. 

In  tbe  case  of  sowing  pease  on  land  broken  up  from  grass,  it 
is  common  in  some  parts  nf  England  to  plant  them  by  moans 
ci  the  dibble ;  and  the  most  approved  method  of  doing  so  is  to 
put  a  row  of  holes  upon  each  sod,  so  that  the  rows  shall  be 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about  9  inches.  To  allow 
of  this  the  furrow-slices  are  laid  very  flat. 

When  the  pea,  however,  is  to  follow  a  corn-crop,  which  is 
its  proper  place  in  the  rotation,  the  land  is  ploughed  before 
winter  as  for  beans,  though  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for 
giving  a  very  deep  ploughing  as  in  the  case  of  the  bean,  the 
root  of  the  pea  being  more  tibruua  and  not  striking  down  in  the 
same  degree  into  the  soil. 

When  the  land  is  ready  to  be  worked  in  spring,  it  is  to  be 
cross- ploughed  and  well  harrowed;  and  the  pease  are  to  be 
sown  in  rows,  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about  27  inches. 
Several  methods  of  st)wing  may  be  adopted : — 

I.  The  land,  after  being  pulverized  by  tbe  cross-ploughing 
nod  harrowing,  may  be  sown  with  the  same  kind  of  drill  sow- 
ing-machine as  is  employed  for  the  common  grains. 
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2.  The  land  may  be  formed  into  drills,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bean ;  and  the  hand  sowing-machine,  Fig.  dS,  pushed  along  the 
bottom  of  each  drill.  The  land  is  next  to  be  harrowed  across, 
and  thus  the  seeds  are  covered.  It  is  not  necessary  to  split  the 
drills  by  the  plough,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bean.  The  harrow 
does  the  work  equally  well,  covering  the  seeds  of  the  pea  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches,  which  is  sufficient. 

S.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  covered  by  the  plough,  in  which 
case  they  are  sown  in  every  third  furrow.  But  the  more  fire- 
quent  practice  is  to  sow  in  every  furrow,  in  which  case  the 
rows  are  only  9  or  10  inches  asunder.  This  is  a  species  of 
drilling  certainly,  but  the  great  advantages  of  the  drilling-^s- 
tem  are  lost  when  the  intervals  are  thus  narrow. 

Of  these  methods  of  sowing  the  pease,  the  best,  it  is  conceived, 
is  that  of  sowing  them  on  a  flat  surface  by  the  common  oom' 
drill-machine,  the  orifices  being  adapted  to  the  larger  size  of  the 

When  either  system  of  culture  is  practised,  the  quantity  of 
seeds  may  be  S  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  less. 

When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  above  ground,  the  horse- 
hoe  with  lateral  coulters  (Fig.  36),  is  to  pass  along  the  inta*- 
vals,  the  coulters  being  set  to  go  as  near  the  rows  of  plants  as 
possible  without  injuring  them. 

Soon  after,  the  hand-hoers,  with  the  hoe  (Fig.  74)  follow, 
and  hoe  up  any  weeds  that  are  amongst  the  rows  of  plants,  or 
that  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  horse-hoe  in  the  inter- 
vals. 

Then,  before  the  plants  come  into  flower,  the  hand-hoers  are 
again  to  pass  along  the  rows  and  hoe  up  all  weeds  as  before. 
This  completes  the  culture  of  the  pea,  which  will  now  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  cover  the  intervals.  Sometimes 
this  growth  is  so  considerable,  that  only  one  hoeing  can  be  gi- 
ven ;  but  in  every  case  one  horse-hoeing  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  plant,  and  one  hand-hoeing,  must  be  given. 

When  the  intervals,  however,  are  very  narrow,  as  8  or  9 
inches,  the  common  horse-hoe  cannot  be  applied,  and  the  hand- 
hoe  alone  is  used.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  particular  kinds  of 
horse-hoes  with  flat  triangular  shares  arc  employed. 
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Early  hoeing  in  tlie  case  of  this  plant  should  never  be  ne- 
glected. The  effect  is  not  only  to  repress  the  growth  of  weeds 
until  the  plaiU  shall  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  but,  as 
in  all  cases  of  tilhng  the  ground  about  the  steins,  increased  vi- 
gour is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  From  the  manner 
of  growth  of  the  pea,  and  from  its  stems  quickly  stretching 
over  the  intervals  of  the  rows,  the  process  of  hoeing  should  be 
b^un  early,  and  assiduously  prosecuted.  After  the  first  crops 
of  weeds  arc  destroyed,  the  plants  themselves  will  grow  up  and 
stifle  al!  that  may  spring  up  during  the  subsequent  period  of 
their  growth. 

This  is  the  system  under  which  the  pea  may  be  beneficially 
cultivated.  The  land  will  thus  be  cleaned  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner, and  prepared  fur  any  crops  of  grain  that  are  to  follow. 

With  the  early-sown  varieties  of  pease,  it  is  common  to  sow 
s  proportion  of  beans,  This  is  a  good  practice,  the  tall  and 
erect  stems  of  the  bean  affording  a  support  to  the  other,  in  the 
same  manner  as  branches  do  in  a  ganlen.  The  proportion  of 
beans  may  bo  equal  to  one-fourth  part. 

When  manure  is  applied  to  the  pea-crop,  it  should  be  laid 
on  the  ground  and  covered  by  the  plough  before  winter  rather 
thou  in  spring,  fresh  manure  tending  lo  cause  this  plant  to 
run  too  much  to  straw.  Lime  is  extremely  beneficial  in  the 
case  of  this  crop. 

The  ordinary  method  of  harvest. management  for  the  pea 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  kinds  of  grain  mentioned.  In 
some  parts  there  is  employed  a  liwl  called  a  pease-malte,  which 
is  merely  the  half  of  an  old  scythe  fixed  in  a  handle.  With 
this  the  pease  are  cut  and  rolled  up  into  what  are  called  wads 
or  wisp«,  in  which  they  are  left  to  tlry.  In  other  cases,  old 
blunt  hooks  are  employed,  by  puUing  which  towards  the  reaper 
die  plant  is  torn  and  broken  at  the  surface  rather  than  cut. 
The  binders  move  in  advance  of  the  reajwrs,  twisting  the  ropes 
for  binding,  and  laying  them  down.  The  reapers,  as  they  ad- 
vance, throw  the  ropes  l)ehind  them,  and  lay  upon  them  the 
reaped  pease  in  moderate  bunches,  their  heads  all  in  one  direc- 
In  this  state  they  lie  for  a  few  days  to  wither,  and  are 
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then  tied  in  sheaves,  but  they  are  not  set  up  in  shocks  They 
are  left  upon  the  ground  to  dry  until  they  are  ready  to  be  car- 
ried home  and  stacked,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  ace  to  .^ 
turned  once  a  day,  which  is  easily  done  by  boys  or  girls  passing 
along  the  rows  with  hooks  in  their  hands,  and  hooking  over  tl^ 
bunches. 

The  produce  of  the  pea  is  very  uncertain.  Perhaps  none  of 
our  cultivated  crops  presents  such  frequent  failures.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject,  and  partly 
from  the  effects  of  late  ripening  and  unfavourable  weathen 
Thirty  bushels  per  acre  are  held  to  be  a  good  crop  in  most  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.  Perhaps  the  average  of  the  kingdom 
should  not  be  stated  as  exceeding  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Pease  are  much  employed  in  this  country  as  the  food  of 
horses,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  generally  mixed  with  oats. 
They  form  a  very  nutritious  food,  and  should  be  given  wh^i 
dry,  and  in  all  cases  bruised.  They  are  also  employed  for  th|Q 
feeding  of  hogs  in  the  same  manner  as  beans  are,  and  they  form 
a  nutritive  and  fattening  food.  In  this  respect  they  are  held 
to  be  superior  to  beans,  which  feeders  imagine  give  a  hardne^ 
to  the  pork.  The  meal,  too,  as  well  as  that  of  beans,  is  made 
into  a  thick  gruel,  which,  given  with  milk,  forms  an  exceeding 
good  food  for  calves,  after  they  have  been  fed  for  some  time  on 
milk. 

But  the  pea  is  also  used  extensively  for  human  food.  In 
some  cases  it  is  ground  into  meal,  and  made  into  bread ;  which, 
however,  though  nutritious,  is  coarse  and  unpalatable.  But 
the  meal  of  the  pea  may  be  mixed  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  flour  of  wheat,  without  sensibly  impairing  the  qualities  of 
the  latter.  It  is  made  also  into  bread  with  the  flour  and  meal 
of  barley. 

But  the  most  common  application  of  the  produce  of  the  pea 
is  for  soups,  puddings,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  economy. 
In  this  way  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  the  pea  in  England, 
partly  the  produce  of  the  country  and  partly  derived  from  the 
Continent,  And  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  differei:it 
kinds  of  pease,  derived  from  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  boiling 
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tliem.  Those  that  moulder  down  are  technically  termed  boilers, 
and  this  property  seems  to  arise  less  from  the  particuhir  va* 
riety,  than  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  pnv 
duced.  Calcareous  matter,  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  tends,  it  is  said,  to  give  the  quality  of  hardness  to  the 
seed.  To  fit  the  pea  for  its  culinary  preparations,  the  seeds 
are  subjected  to  a  species  of  grinding,  by  which  the  external 
covering  is  rubbed  off. 

The  straw  of  this  plant  is  greatly  esteemed  for  fodder.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  much  inferior  to  hay,  and  it  is  given  in  place 
of  hay  to  the  working  cattle  of  the  farm.  Sheep  too  are  fond 
of  it,  and  it  may  be  given  to  them  in  the  cases  where  hay  would 
otherwise  be  given. 

The  pea,  bke  the  bean,  is  subject  to  various  diseases.  It 
sufTers  like  the  bean  from  rust,  and  is  rather  more  subject  to 
injury  from  insects  at  the  root.  It  is  liable  too,  like  the  bean, 
to  the  ravages  of  apludes.  At  a  late  period  of  its  growth, 
great  injury  is  sometimes  sustained  by  a  small  beetle,  Bruchua 
granariut,  which  deposites  its  eggs  in  the  pods,  and  tlie  grubs 
of  which  destroy  the  seeds.  Other  species  of  beetles,  in  different 
countries,  prove  fatal  to  the  pea ;  and  in  some  countries  to  so 
great  an  extent  has  this  taken  place,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant.  Assiduous  tillage,  and  the  avoiding 
irf  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  crop,  are  the  beat  preservatives 
agunst  these  evils. 


3.  Tbi:  Lentil,  Kidnev-Bean,  and  others. 


« the  bean  and  the  pea,  there  are  various  plants  of  tlie 
rich  natural  family  to  wliich  they  belong,  which  produce  seeds 
^]^cable  to  the  purposes  of  human  food. 

In  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  France,  a  greater 
consumption  takes  place  of  certain  leguminous  plants  than  is 
common  in  this  country.  These  are  used  for  haricots,  soups, 
and  other  culinary  preparations. 
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The  principal  plants  of  this  class  in  cultivation 

1.  Ervum  Lens— Common  Lentil. 

2.  Ervum  Eryilia— Bastard  Lentil. 

8.  Ervum  monanthos — One-flowered  Lentil. 

4.  Lathyrus  sativus — Cultivated  Lathyrus. 

5.  Cicer  arietinum — Chick-pea. 

6.  Phaseolus  vulgaris — Common  Kidnej-beao. 

7.  Lupinus  albus — White  Lupine. 

• 

The  Common  Lentil,  Ervum  Lens^  is  familiar  to  us  as  a  plant 
of  the  garden.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  distinguidied 
by  the  colour  of  their  seeds,  the  greater  or  smaller  growth  of 
their  stems,  and  the  earliness  of  their  period  of  ripening.  The 
principal  distinction  is  founded  upon  the  colour  of  their  seeds, 
in  which  respect  they  are  divided  into  the  brown  and  the  yel- 
low. 

The  species  Ervum  Ervilia  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  last  in  its  botanical  cha^ 
racters,  but  not  in  its  uses. 

Lentils  have  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
are  greatly  used  all  over  the  countries  of  the  east,  and,  as  has^ 
been  said,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  at  one  time 
more  cultivated  in  England  than  now,  but  have  generally  given 
place  to  the  bean  and  the  pea,  the  comparatively  small  quan^ 
tity  of  them  which  we  consume  being  either  raised  in  gardens, 
or  imported  from  other  countries. 

Lentils  require  a  somewhat  light  soil  and  warmth.  They 
are  greatly  less  productive  of  straw  than  the  pea  and  the  bean, 
and  the  produce  of  their  grain  is  also  comparatively  small. 
Unless,  then,  there  existed  a  sufficient  demand  and  enhanced 
price  for  their  seeds,  there  could  be  no  object  in  introducing 
them  into  the  field-culture  of  this  country.  They  can  always 
be  obtained  in  the  quantity  required  from  countries  bettef 
suited  to  produce  them,  and  where  the  cost  of  labour  is  less. 

Ervum  monanthos^  One-flowered  Lentil,  grows  with  more 
luxuriance  than  the  last,  and  in  its  habit  resembles  the  tare. 

Lathyrus  scUivuSy  Cultivated  Lathyrus,  is  also  sometimes 
termed  lentil.     The  seeds  of  this  plant,  when  consumed  in 
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THE  LENTIU  KIDNEY-BEAN.  AND  OTHERS. 

great  quantities,  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  producin" 
•  a  paralysis  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  in  the  case  of  horses,  hogs, 
and  other  animals  fed  largely  upon  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, used  extensively  as  food  in  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  are  much  esteemed  for  fatten- 
ing various  animals.  The  plant  is  of  easy  growth,  and  could 
be  readily  cultivated;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  proper- 
ties to  entitle  it  to  supersede  the  common  leguminous  plants  of 
our  fields. 

The  Chick-pea,  Ctcer  arietinum,  grows  naturally  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  a  very  branched  stem, 
and  distinguished  by  its  turgitl  legumes,  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  its  seeds.  It  is  l(x>  delicate  a  plant  for  field-culture,  and  de- 
generates when  raised,  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
one  of  the  various  legunilnosae  cultivated  in  India  under  the 
name  of  gram. 

The  Kidney-bean  is  another  plant  cultivated  for  its  seeds. 
Though  said  to  be  a  native  of  India,  it  has  been  long  familiar 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  In  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France,  it  is  cidtivated 
in  the  fields.  It  furnishes  a  nutritive  and  delicate  food  used 
in  soups  and  haricots.  Various  species  of  it  grow  abundantly 
in  America,  and  there  form  an  article  of  cultivation  and  food. 

Some  species  and  varieties  have  tendrils  and  climb ;  others 
are  without  tendrils.  The  most  commonly  cultivated  species 
in  Durope  is  the  common  kidney-bean,  Phaseolris  vulgaris,  of 
which  there  are  several  minor  varieties. 

It  has  been  sometimes  observed,  that  the  legumes  of  this  class 
are  more  used  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries.  This 
doubtless,  in  part,  results  from  the  abstinence  from  animal 
food  on  certain  days,  when  the  more  nourishing  kinds  of 
ve^tables  are  resorted  to.  And  there  is  no  class  of  seeds 
which  forms  so  good  a  substitute  for  animal  food  as  the  le. 
gumes.  As  a  substitute  for  farinaceous  food,  indeed,  there  is 
the  potato,  which  surpasses  them  all ;  but  still  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  cottagers  of  this  country  were  taught  to  vary 
their  repasts  with  those  simple  and  delicate  preparations  wliich 
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are  familiar  to  the  labourers  of  some  other  coiuiitqie8«  The 
ferent  species  of  the  kidney-bean,  indeed,  are  not  with  us  suited 
to  field  culture.  But  they  may  be  raised  in  the  gardai^i  or 
cheaply  obtained  frcmi  other  countries,  while  our  fields  axe.d^ 
voted  to  the  productionof  plants  congenial  to  the  climate^  and 
fitted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  farm. 

The  Lupine  is  another  plant  whose  seeds  are  used  for  foodi 
but  they  are  coarse  and  bitter.  The  white  lupine,  Lupima  cjU 
bta,  is  the  species  most  frequently  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 
The  lupbes  are  known  to  us  in  this  country  as  gardeii-A>werBL 
In  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  they  are  eut 
tivated  in  the  fields ;  and  a  practice  derived  from  the  l^^wiaty 
husbandman  is  still  pursued,  that  of  ploughing  them  down, 
when  in  flower,  for  manuring  the  ground. 

Others  of  the  Leguminosae  might  be  enumerated,  as  forming 
or  calculated  to  form,  the  objects  of  cultivation  for  their  seeds; 
but  the  bean  and  the  pea,  from  their  productiveness,  and  the 
large  growth  df  their  stems,  are  calculated,  beyond  all  theothen^ 
to  retain  their  place  in  the  field-culture  of  northern  Europe. 


III.  BUCKWHEAT. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  farina  of  its  seeds.  It  be- 
longs to  a  family,  the  PoiygoneiB  or  Dock  tribe,  which  is  known 
to  farmers  as  affording  a  class  of  common  weeds. 

Of  the  genus  Polygonum  there  are  two  species  cultivated  for 
their  seeds, — 

1.  Polygonum  Fagopyrom — Common  Buckwheat. 

2.  Polygonum  tataricum — Tartarian  Buckwheat. 

The  first  is  the  species  commonly  cultivated.  The  latter  is 
of  larger  growth,  and  is  said  to  be  more  hardy,  but  it  is  less 
productive  of  seeds  than  the  common  buckwheat.  Both  are 
annual  plants. 

The  common  buckwheat  bears  white  flowers  tinged  with  red. 
Its  stem  is  full  of  knots,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  S  feet  or 
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itiori'.  The  plant  is  of  rapid  growth,  fontiniifs  to  flower  long, 
and  bears  &t  the  same  time  Hnwcrs  and  rijieiied  seeds. 

Buckwheat  is  cultivated  extensively  in  some  countries.  In 
Chink  and  other  countries  of  the  East  it  is  used  as  bread-corn. 
It  is  produced  for  the  same  purpose  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  hogs,  and  fowls.  In  Ger- 
many and  Poland  the  seeds  are  used  for  broths,  grueh^  and 
other  piirjioses.  In  Russia  they  form  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Franee, 
ihey  are  also  an  object  of  extensive  cultivation.  The  Italian 
Ismiers  cultivate  this  plant,  as  well  as  the  species  tatttriaim, 
rstecining  the  latter  in  some  cases  as  ripening  more  early, 
Buckvhcat  was  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  period  in  England, 
but  it  has  now  gone  much  into  disuse.  Tlie  buckwheat  is  a 
plant  very  generally  cultivated,  owing  in  part,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, to  the  little  labour  required  in  cultivating  it ;  to  the 
short  period  in  which  it  completes  its  growth ;  and  to  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  may  be  produced  even  on  the  poorest  soils. 

The  soUg  suited  to  it  are  the  lighter  kinds.  It  sliould  not 
be  sown  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  May,  or  rather  the  middle 
of  May,  as  the  young  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  from  frost.  But 
as  it  grows  with  great  quickness,  it  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
till  midsummer. 

The  land  should  be  prepared  for  it  precisely  as  for  pease, 
aod  the  seeds  may  be  sown  broadca.st  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to 
IJ  bushel  to  the  acre.  It  requires  no  further  attention  after 
being  sown  than  guarding  it  against  the  depredations  of  birds, 
to  which  it  is  very  subject.  It  may  be  cut  by  the  scythe ;  and 
its  subsequent  management  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
grains. 

Its  produce  may  be  reckoned  from  25  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre,  though  this  varies  greatly  under  different  states  of  soil 
and  culture.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  plant  that  it  does  Dot 
ripen  its  seeds  all  at  the  same  time,  so  that  while  a  part  of  the 
plant  is  bearing  flowers  another  is  ripening  seeds,  It  must 
be  reaped,  therefore,  before  a  great  part  of  its  seeds  can  be  ma- 
tured. 
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The  seeds  of  the  buckwheat  may  be  given  advantageously 
to  horses,  to  poultry,  and  to  hogs.  The  external  part  of  them 
being  rubbed  off  by  a  coarse  grinding,  they  may  be  used  for 
human  food  like  rice :  they  may  also  be  converted  into  flour : 
and,  in  short,  there  is  no  purpose  for  which  the  grain  of  the 
cereal  grasses  can  be  used,  to  which  the  farina  of  buckwheat 
may  not  be  applied.  But  though  the  flour  is  white  and  whole- 
some, it  is  deficient  in  gluten,  and  so  does  not  undergo  the 
panary  fermentation  like  wheat ;  for  which  reason  it  is  general- 
ly made  into  a  kind  of  cakes.  Another  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  seeds  of  the  plant  may  be  applied  is  distillation. 

The  stem  of  buckwheat  when  green  seems  to  be  nourishing, 
but  when  dried  it  is  hard,  and  not  readily  eaten  by  any  kind 
of  animals.  This,  and  the  little  comparative  quantity  of  fod- 
der produced,  are  the  principal  objections  to  the  extension  of 
the  culture  of  buckwheat  in  England ;  and  yet,  from  the  fa* 
cility  with  which  the  plant  may  be  grown^  and  this  on  soils 
low  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  its  cultivation  mi^t  in  some  cases 
be  attended  with  advantage.  In  the  Netherlands  it  foims  a 
regular  part  of  the  rotation,  and  is  sown  on  all  soils  where  other 
grains  cannot  be  prepared  in  time. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied  from  time 
immemorial,  and  for  which,  from  the  quickness  with  which  it 
grows,  it  seems  well  adapted,  is  the  ploughing  it  down  green 
as  a  manure  for  the  land.  Farmers  who  have  made  trial  of  this 
practice  speak  favourably  of  its  effects ;  and  cases  may  doubt- 
less be  conceived  where  it  may  be  beneficially  adopted.  But, 
generally,  where  a  good  system  of  agriculture  is  established, 
and  where  a  proper  combination  of  the  practice  of  tillage  and 
feeding  live-stock  exists,  a  green  crop,  when  raised,  will  be 
more  advantageously  applied  to  the  feeding  of  animals  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  the  manure  which  the  consumption  of  it 
produces  applied  to  the  ground. 


(..■jll.  .PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOft  THEIR  ROOTS.  TUBERS, 
,„.,1,  AND  LEAVES 

1.  The  Turnip. 


Of  the  genus  Brassica,  or  Cabbage,  the  species  chiefly  inte- 
resting to  the  farmer,  as  the  objijcts  of  cultivation,  are — 

1.  Drassica  Rapa — Common  Turnip. 

2.  Bcasaica  caaipeBtris — Wild  Narcw. 

3.  Brassica  Nnpua— Rape  or  Cule. 

4.  Brasaica  pnecoi — Early  Cole. 

5.  Brassica  oleraceo — Cabbage. 


These  species  may  be  cultivated  nearly  io  the  same  oaDner. 
But  they  may  produce  small  fusiform  roots,  when  they  are  cul- 
tivatt^  for  their  leaves, — or  for  their  seeds,  wliith  yield  oils ; 
Of  they  may  produce  large  esculent  roots,  when  they  are  culti- 
vated chie£y  for  their  roots. 

The  varieties  producing  esculent  roota  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Brassica  Rapa — Common  Turoip, 

2.  Brassica  campestris   Napo-brassica  —  Kuta-bagn,  of  Swedisb 

3.  Bnissic'u  Napus  csculenla — Turnip-rooted  Cole. 

4.  Brussi(?a  olciacea  caulo-rapa  —  Tumip- stemmed  Cabbage,  or 

Kolil-rabi. 


Those  which  are  cultivated  in  the  fields  of  this  country  un- 
der the  common  term  turnips,  are — 

1.  Tbc  Common  Turnip. 

2.  An  intermediate  class,  which  nro  hybridal  varieties  between 

Brassica  Rapa  and  other  species. 

3.  The  Swedish  Turnip. 


The  common  turnip  has  numerous  sorts,  distinguished  by 
their  size,  form,  time  of  ripening,  and  other  properties.  This 
plant  has,  like  the  others  of  the  genus,  two  periods  in  its 
growth.  In  the  first,  the  leaves  rise  directly  from  the  root, 
and  are  large,  rough  and  jagged.     In  the  second  period,  or 
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bridid  varieties,  formed  between  the  common  turnip  and  these 
species.  The  turnips  of  this  class  are  harily  and  nutritious, 
and  resist  well  the  winter  frosts.  They  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  (»lour  of  the  root  above  ground,  which  is 
sometimes  dark  purple,  and  sometimes  green. 

Tlie  last  species  is  the  Swedish  turnip,  or  Iluta-baga,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  The  substance  of  these  turnips  is  hard 
and  nutritious.  They  resist  well  the  severities  of  the  weather; 
and,  retaining  their  juices  and  nutritive  properties  till  a  late 
period  in  spring,  they  are  highly  valued  as  a  resource  for  live- 
stack  at  that  season.  The  leaves  of  the  Swedish  turnip  are 
less  acrid  than  those  of  the  common  turnip,  and  may  be  used 
for  human  food  in  place  of  cabbage. 

The  Swedish  turnip  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
coDunon  and  yellow  turnips,  but  it  is  generally  sown  several 
weeks  earlier,  on  account  of  the  comparative  slowness  of  its 
growtli.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  raised  than  the  common  tur. 
nip,  requires  a  larger  quantity  of  manure,  and  should  be  sown 
on  a  good  soil.  It  has  a  property  which  the  common  turnip 
has  not,  that  of  bearing  to  be  transplanted  when  young,  so 
that  when  blanks  appear  in  a  field  the  spaces  may  be  filled  up 
by  transplanting. 

In  the  common  management  of  the  farm,  the  Swedish  tur- 
nips are  first  sown,  the  next  in  order  are  the  yellow,  and  then 
the  common. 

The  soils  suited  to  the  turnip  are  those  of  the  lighter  kind. 
The  proper  place  in  the  rotation  is,  immediately  succeeding  a 
corn-crop,  and  preceding  another  corn-crop. 

The  land  intended  for  the  turnip,  as  for  all  other  green  or 
fallow  crops,  is  to  be  ploughed  by  a  deep  furrow  in  autumn, 
after  the  preceding  crop  of  corn  has  been  removed.  The  land 
is  to  be  ploughed  lengthwise,  in  the  direction  of  the  former 
ridges,  by  being  east  or  cloven  with  open  or  close  furrows,  as 
the  nature  of  the  land  may  require ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  no  water  shall  stagnate  upon  the  surface. 

In  the  following  spring,  when  the  crops  of  com  are  sown, 
and  the  potatoes  planted,  and  when  the  groimd  is  sufficiently 
dry,  the  tillage  of  the  turnip-land  is  resiuned.     The  chief  pe- 
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riod  of  the  preparation  of  it  is  in  the  month  of  May  and  be* 
ginning  of  June. 

The  first  ploughing  is  to  be  given  across,  and  the  ground  is 
to  be  repeatedly  harrowed  by  double  turns  of  the  harrow  in 
various  directions.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing  the 
ground,  and  of  dragging  to  the  surface  and  disengaging  the 
roots  of  weeds  below  the  ground.  To  assist  in  this  operation, 
the  roller  is  also  to  be  employed  when  necessary;  and  the 
grubber  is  a  useful  subsidiary  to  the  harrow  and  the  plou^. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  disengaged  are  then  to  be  gathered 
with  care,  and  carried  to  a  heap,  to  be  mixed  Mrith  quicklime 
and  other  substances,  to  form  a  compost.  At  the  same  time, 
loose  stones  and  other  obstacles  to  tillage  may  be  removed. 

The  land  is  immediately  afterwards  to  be  ploughed  in  a  di- 
rection traversing  the  last  ploughing ;  and  the  same  process  of 
harrowing,  rolling,  and  collecting  the  disengaged  weeds,  is  to 
be  repeated.  The  land  is  once  more  ploughed,  and  again  the 
same  operations  are  resorted  to ;  after  which  the  land  is  gene- 
rally in.  a  fit  condition  to  be  formed  into  drills.  Should  this 
not  be  so,  the  operation  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  gather- 
ing of  weeds,  is  to  be  repeated,  and  this  until  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  injurious  roots,  and  reduced  to  a  friable  state. 

After  this  preparation,  the  land  is  to  be  formed  into  drills. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  single-bout  ridgelets,  precisely  in  the 
manner  described  for  the  bean.  The  width  of  these  drills,  and 
consequently  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre,  may  be  from 
27  to  30  inches,  which  is  necessary  to  allow  the  intervals  to  be 
tilled  by  the  horse-hoe,  and  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  circulation 
of  air  between  the  rows.  A  transverse  section  of  the  drills 
will  appear  thus — 

Pig.  144. 


The  manure  chiefly  applied  to  this  crop,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  management,  is  farm-yard  dung.  This  requires  to 
be  well  prepared.  It  is  conveniently  carried  out,  as  was  for- 
merly explained,  to  the  field,  and  laid  in  one  or  more  large 
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l)oaps.  It  i§  necessary  to  turn  it  over  once,  or  oftener,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  undergo  the  necessary  degree  of  fermentation. 

When  the  drills  are  thus  formed,  the  dung  is  to  be  led  for- 
ward to  them  in  single-horse  carts.  The  driver  directs  the 
horse  along  the  interval  of  a  drill,  consequently  eadi  wheel  of 
the  cart  will  be  in  the  interval  adjoining.  As  the  cart  moves 
along,  the  workman  pulls  out  the  dung  into  little  heaps,  by 
means  of  the  dung-drag  (Fig.  76).  and  thus  the  dung  is 
laid  in  heaps  in  the  hollow  of  each  third  drill,  at  the  distance 
from  each  otlier  of  8  or  10  feet.  For  the  econoniv  of  labour 
in  this  process,  one  or  more  persons  are  at  the  dung-heaps  to 
fill,  one  person  drive.s  the  loaded  carts  to  the  drills  and  brings 
back  the  empty  ones,  and  one  person  at  the  drills  drags  out 
the  dung  in  the  manner  described. 

Following  the  carts  are  persons,  generally  females  or  young 
lads,  with  light  three-pronged  forks  (Fig.  69),  to  spread  out 
the  dung  from  the  little  heaps  regularly  along  the  huUow  of 
each  drill-  Four  persons  should  be  employed  for  every  three 
drills,  the  duly  of  one  of  them  being  to  go  before  and  distri- 
bute the  dung  lying  in  the  centre  drill  between  it  and  each  of 
the  adjoining  ones ;  while  the  three  others,  tjiking  each  a  drill, 
epread  the  dung  regularly  along  the  hollows. 

A  cross  section  of  the  drills  with  the  dung  deposited  in  the 
tattrvala  will  appear  thus — 


(l^Jljc  tiuiiii  luiiiL;  -pread  in  this  manner  is  immediately  co- 
irered  by  the  wnuiuun  plough,  which,  passing  down  the  middle 
of  each  drill,  splits  it  into  two,  so  that  a  new  drill  ia  formed, 
H-hose  top  is  immediately  above  the  former  hollow  of  the  old 
drill,  thus — 
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The  operation  of  splitting  the  drills  is  perfmned  by  th^ 
common  plough  as  follows  :-^  •  < 

A  double  mould-board  plough,  by  passing  akmg  the  ioiHtte 
of  each  drill,  would  simply  perform  this  operation.  It  i^  hb^ 
ever,  more  frequently  done  by  means  of  the  common  plough  in 
the  following  manner*  In  the  figure  below,  let  ABODEF  itL 
present  the  apices  of  the  old  drills ;  let  the  plough  be  snppoliNl 
driven  in  the  direction  from  H  to  I,  that  is  just  along  die  oentrk 
of  the  drill,  until  it  arrives  at  die  headland  at  I ;  kt  it  ihett 
turn  to  the  right,  and  entering  at  K,  the  cekitre  of  the  MA 
drill,  pass  along  the  centre  of  the  drill  in  the  direcdon  'KQ. 
This  will  form  the  first  drill,  of  which  the  apex  is  L.  Let  the 
plough  then  turn  to  the  right,  and  proceed  by  the  centre  of 
the  next  drill  MN.  Let  it  then  turn  to  the  right,  and  proceed 
from  I  to  H.  In  this  manner  the  drill,  of  which  die  apex  is 
O,  will  have  been  formed,  and  this,  it  will  be  observed,  by  two 
bouts  of  the  plough,  first  from  M  to  N,  and  then  fixim  I  to  HI 
It  is  thus  a  double-bout  drill.  Let  the  plough,  in  like  maiinfer^, 
turn  from  H  to  P,  and  proceed  along  the  centre  of  the  nestt 
drill  in  the  direction  PQ.  Let  it  then  return  by  NM,  and  iM> 
form  the  drill,  of  which  the  apex  is  R.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner  throughout  the  field,  each  of  the  new  drills  covering 
the  dung  will  be  formed,  appearing  in  a  transverse  section  as 
before  represented. 


Fig.  147. 
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The  dung  is  now  completely  covered,  and  a  new  drill  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  at  once  formed.  The  double  mould- 
board  plough  would  perform  tliis  operation  by  one  turn,  but 
the  common  plough  does  it  more  completely  by  two  turns. 

Instead  of  depositing  the  dung  in  the  manner  described,  it 
is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  stubble  after  harvest,  and  is  then 
covered  by  tliL-  first  ploughing  given.  This,  however,  infers 
that  a  supply  of  manure  remains  upon  the  farm  from  the  pre- 
vious winter,  or  that  it  has  been  obtained  elsewhere.  The 
most  economical  employment,  however,  of  manure  made  upon 
the  farm,  is  in  the  spring  immediately  succeeding  the  winter  in 
which  it  has  been  produced. 

As  liberal  an  expenditure  of  manure  as  can  be  afforded  is  al- 
ways to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  turnip-crop,  the  goodness  of 
which  will  much  depend  upon  the  fertility  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  soil.  But,  in  the  common  management  of  farms 
remote  from  the  means  of  procuring  external  supplies,  and 
where  turnips  are  cultivated  on  the  great  scale,  it  is  necessary 
toeconomi.se  this  valuable  substance;  and  10  or  IS  tons  per 
acre  are  considered  to  be  the  ordinary  manuring  on  a  regular 
turnip- farm. 

Sometimes  lime  is  applied  to  the  tumip-crop  together  with 
dung.  This  may  be  done  by  laying  the  lime  upon  the  stubble 
after  harvest,  or  by  spreading  it  upon  the  ground  and  harrow- 
ing it  well  previous  to  the  forming  of  the  drills. 

Street-dung  is  a  good  manure  for  turnips.  Sea-weed  too  is 
used :  and  ashes  generally  produce  a  good  effect,  by  causing  the 
seeds  to  vegetate  quickly ;  though  their  fertibzing  efFects  are 
not  usually  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  they  are  not  so  mucli 
esteemed  as  farm-yard  dung. 

Bruised  bones  have  been  employed  with  the  best  effects  for 
the  manuring  of  turnips,  and  are  regarded  as  an  important  sub- 
adiary  to  the  other  manures  upon  a  turnip-farm.  They  may 
be  applied  in  two  ways,  either  by  being  spread  in  the  hollow  of 
the  drills,  and  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  dung,  or  by  be- 
ing sown  at  the  same  time  with  the  seeds,  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus attached  to  the  sowing-machine.     Hape-dust  may  also  be 
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applied  to  the  tumip^crop.  It  is  usually  deposited  in  the  ground 
at  the  same  time  as  the  seeds,  and  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  employed  in  sowing  bruised  bones.  When  the 
manures  are  s  wn,  the  drills  are  not  reversed  as  in  the  case  of 
the  application  of  dung,  but  made  at  once  in  their  most  per- 
fect form  by  a  double  bout  of  the  plough. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  depositing  the  manure  is  va- 
riously constructed.  It  may  consist  of  a  large  box  placed 
upon  the  frame-work  of  the  sowing-machine.  Moving  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  box  is  a  spindle,  with  teeth  or  pinions  upon  it 
These  teeth,  working  amongst  the  bruised  manure,  cause  it  to 
fall  through  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  btoadcast  sowing-machine.  The  bruised  manure  falling 
into  funnels,  is  conveyed  to  the  ground  just  before  the  tubes 
which  convey  the  seeds  of  the  turnips  to  the  ground,  and  in 
this  manner  both  are  sown  at  the  same  time. 

But  reverting  to  the  case  of  manuring  with  dung,  which  it 
the  most  frequent  in  practice :  the  dung,  it  has  been  said, 
having  been  spread,  is  covered,  and  new  drills  are  formed, 
which  are  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  are  sown  by  the  turnip-drill  (Fig.  34),  which 
is  drawn  by  one  horse,  the  horse  walking  in  the  hollow  of  the 
drills,  and  the  workman  who  guides  it  holding  the  handles  of 
the  machine.  By  this  operation,  the  drills  are  compressed  by 
the  roller  in  front  of  the  coulters  formerly  represented*  A 
transverse  section  of  the  drills  will  now  appear  thus : 

Fig.  148. 


The  several  operations  of  forming  the  drills,  of  spreading 
the  dung,  of  covering  it  by  the  plough,  and  of  sowing  the  seeds, 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  close  succession.  The  dung  is  to  be 
immediately  covered,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be  lost  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  to  promote  the  early  vegetation  of  the  seeds,  they  are 
to  be  sown  while  the  earth  is  newly  turned  up  and  moist. 
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The  seeds  of  turnips  may  be  ao^ii  upon  a  flat  surface  in 
rows,  as  well  as  upon  the  raised  drills  liere  described.  But  in 
the  parts  of  this  country  where  the  turnip  culture  is  the  most 
extensively  and  perfectly  executed,  the  system  of  drills  is  pre- 
ferred, for  tlie  following  reasons  : 

1*/,  The  manure  can  be  more  readily  covered,  and  by  being 
applied  close  to  the  routs  of  the  plants,  a  smaller  quantity  will 
suffice  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

Sd,  The  land  can  be  kept  more  dry,  and  crops  accordingly 
raised  upon  land  so  wet  us  otherwise  to  be  incapable  of  yield- 
ing returns  of  any  value. 

But  whether  the  method  of  sowing  in  rows  upon  a  flat  or 
drilled  surface  be  adopted,  either  is  far  superior  to  the  practice 
of  sowing  broadcast. 

By  sowing  in  rows,  the  plants  can  be  more  cheaply  and 
quickly  hand-hoed,  the  process  being  so  simple  as  to  be  taught 
to  young  persons  in  a  few  hours ;  whereas,  when  the  plants 
are  not  regularly  disposed  in  rows,  considerable  experience  aud 
time  arc  required  ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance  still,  the 
land  under  the  one  system  can  be  more  thoroughly  hoed  and 
ckaned  during  the  growth  of  the  plants  than  under  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  may  be  2  lb.  to  the  acre.  It  is 
not  proper  to  make  the  quantity  excessive,  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  seeds  must  be  sown  to  provide  against  the  loss  of  plants 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  from  other  contingencies. 

In  the  cliniale  of  the  nortli  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
period  of  sowing  is  generally  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  June, 
though  it  is  Hometimes  continued  till  the  middle  of  July.  The 
turnips  sown  after  the  latter  of  these  periods  seldom  attain  to 
a.  proper  size,  and  when  sown  earlier  than  the  first  of  June  they 
are  apt  to  shoot  fortli  their  flowering  stem  before  winter,  by 
which  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  root  are  exhausted.  The  best 
period  of  sowing,  under  the  condition  of  climate  supposed,  is 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  June;  but  in  different  coun- 
tries the  periotl  of  sowing  must  be  suited  to  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  and  quickness  uf  vegetation. 

When  the  plants  have  assumed  what  is  termed  the  rough 
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leaf,  aftd  are  about  two  inches  in  height^  the  process  of  hoeing 
is  to  commence.  This  first  hoeing  may  be  performed  by  the 
small  plough  (Fig.  85)  drawn  by  one  horse,  going  and  return- 
ing  along  the  interval  of  each  drill,  and  euttii^  off  a  shallow 
slice  of  earth  as  near  to  the  turnips  as  possible.  Or  the  same 
operation  may  be  more  conveniently  performed  by  the  hoe  with 
lateral  coulters  (Fig.  36),  passing  along  each  interval  cmoe.  A 
section  of  the  ground  appears  thus : 


After  this  operation  the  plants  are  hoed  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other  by  the  hand-hoers,  with  the  hoe  (Fig.  74). 
Each  takes  a  drill,  and,  standing  facing  the  rows,  by  an  alter- 
nate pushing  and  drawing  of  the  hoe  from  and  towards  him, 
thins  the  turnips,  leaving  them  standing  singly  at  the  distance 
from  each  other  of  from  9  to  10  inches.  By  this  operation  the 
rows  of  the  turnips  are  cleaned  of  all  weeds,  the  superfluous 
plants  of  turnips  cut  up  and  pushed  into  the  intervals  where 
they  die,  and  the  plants  to  be  preserved  left  standing  at  the  dis- 
tance  required  from  each  other.  A  transverse  section  of  the 
drills  will  then  appear  thus : 

Fig.lflO. 


Soon  after  the  operation  in  question,  weeds  will  again  spring 
up  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows  and  amongst  the  plants.  In  the 
course,  therefore,  of  12  days  or  more,  the  horse-hoe  again  passes 
along  the  intervals  of  the  drills,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds  that 
may  have  sprung  up ;  and  afterwards  the  hand-hoers,  with  the 
same  instrument  as  before,  hoe  round  the  plants,  and  carefully 
single  any  that  may  have  been  passed  over  in  the  first  hoeing. 

Sometimes  the  horse-hoe  passes  again  along  the  intervals, 
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but  Btore  frequently  the  hand-hocing  concludes  the  process,  the 
weeds  bdng  now  kept  down  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plantH, 
and  the  overshadowing  of  the  intervals  by  the  leaves. 

Very  frequently,  however,  after  an  interval  of  8  or  10  days 
from  the  last  hand  or  horse  hoeing,  the  earth  is  laid  up  to  the 
stems  of  the  plants  by  the  double  mould-board  plough  passing 
along  the  intervals  of  the  rows,  and  ridging  up  the  earth  thus ; 


The  design  in  this  operation  is,  that  any  weeds  remaining 
in  the  intervals  after  the  former  hoeiiigs,  may  be  destroyed,  and 
that  the  turnips  may  be  kept  more  dry  during  wet  weather  in 
the  months  of  winter. 

This  concludes  the  culture  of  the  turnip,  which  now  growa 
rapidly  without  further  care ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  Sep. 
tember,  the  leaves  of  a  good  crop  will  have  covered  the  entire 
surface  of  the  field. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November, 
when  the  pastures  have  decayed,  the  turnips  are  to  be  used 
for  food.  The  manner  of  consuming  them  is  various,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  kind  of  stock  to  be  fed : — 

1.  They  may  Iw  puUed  up  and  carried  to  a  separate  field, 
and  spread  upon  the  ground,  to  be  consumed  by  the  feeding 
animals. 

S.  Where  sheep  are  to  be  fed,  the  animals  may  be  penned 
upon  the  ground,  and  thus  allowed  to  consume  the  turnips 
where  they  have  grown. 

8.  The  turnips  may  be  pulled  up  and  carried  to  the  oxen  or 
other  animals  in  their  feeding  stalls  or  yards,  in  the  manner  to 
be  afterwards  explained. 

4.  The  turnips  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  convenient 
place  for  use.  In  this  case  they  ore  to  be  pulled  from  the 
ground  al>out   the   beginning  of  November,  or  previous  to 
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the  frosts  of  winter.  In  the  act  of  pulling,  a  slight  twisting- 
motion  is  given  to  disengage  the  earth,  and  then  the  tap-root, 
and  the  tops  or  leaves,  are  cut  off,  each  by  a  stroke  of  a  hook 
or  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  or  injure  the  root. 
The  roots  thus  divested  of  their  leaves  and  tap-roots,  are  to  be 
carried  to  some  convenient  situation,  placed  on  a  dry  base  of 
6  feet  or  more  in  breadth,  and  piled  up  as  high  as  they  will 
conveniently  stand.  The  heap  is  then  to  be  thatched  with 
straw,  and  secured  with  straw-ropes,  thus  forming  an  oblong 
heap  of  the  size  required. 

Turnips  may  be  preserved  by  storing  for  some  months,  but 
they  lose  a  portion  of  their  nutritive  juices,  and  become  less 
palatable  to  cattle.  They  are,  therefore,  best  consumed  soon 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  ground.  The  reasons  that  may 
exist  for  storing  are :  1*/,  The  necessity  in  countries  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the  snows  deep,  of  having  a 
surplus  store  in  readiness ;  ^,  The  expediency  of  clearing 
land  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  any  particular  crop,  previous  to 
the  time  at  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  consume  the  turnips ; 
and,  3d,  The  advantage  of  removing  them  from  certain  wet 
and  clayey  lands,  before  the  season  arrives  when  they  could  not 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  surface. 

Turnips  suffer  greatly  from  sudden  alternations  of  frost  and 
thaw,  in  spring  particularly,  when  the  heat  is  considerable,  and 
when  they  have  no  covering  of  snow  to  defend  them.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  evil  but  to  consume  the  turnips  if  pos- 
sible before  putrefaction  has  begun.  The  storing  process  is  a 
considerable  preventive  of  the  decay  of  turnips  in  spring.  A 
practice,  too,  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  of  covering  the  turnips 
in  the  rows  where  they  grow  before  winter.  This  is  done  by 
the  plough  passing  along  the  intervals,  and  raising  the  earth 
over  the  turnips,  which  is  found  to  be  a  tolerably  good  defence 
against  the  effects  of  extreme  frosts. 

In  frosts,  the  turnips  are  often  so  hard  and  frozen  to  the 
ground  as  not  to  be  raised  without  great  labour.  In  this  case 
they  must  be  taken  up  by  hoes,  it  being  impracticable  to  pull 
them  by  the  hand.     Often  the  turnips  are  cut  into  pieces  be* 
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fure  being  givtn  to  the  larger  cattle  and  sheep.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  the  machine  (Fig.  45)  formerly  described.  But  these 
and  other  details  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  the  turnip, 
will  be  explained  when  treating  of  the  rearing  and  feeding  of 
llTCVstock. 

Sometimes  the  turnip  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds  for  sowing ; 
and,  by  careful  selection,  varieties  of  the  plant  may  be  multi- 
plied and  improved.  A  manner  of  procuring  a  good  variety 
of  turnip,  is  to  pick  out  from  the  field  in  autumn  or  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  largest  and  best  formed  turnips,  with  the  small- 
eat  tops  and  tap-roots,  and  to  plant  them  in  some  separate 
place  in  rows.  The  plants  will  flower  in  spring,  and  when 
their  pods  are  formed,  they  are  to  be  guarded  from  the  de- 
predations of  birds,  and  the  stems  are  to  be  cut  down  and  well 
dried,  and  then  either  stored  in  stacks,  to  be  thrashed  out 
when  wanted,  or  thrashed  at  once  and  the  seed  preserved  in  the 
granary. 

The  diseases  and  accidents  to  which  this  valuable  plant  iii 
subject  are  considerable. 

The  chief  danger  to  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth, 
when  either  the  seed  may  not  vegetate  from  a  deficiency  of 
moisture,  or  when  the  plant  may  be  destroyed  by  the  attacks 
of  animals.  Should  the  turnips  fail  from  either  of  these  causes, 
the  sowing  is  to  be  repeated  by  simply  driving  the  sowing- 
machine  along  the  drills,  or  by  again  ridging  up  the  compressed 
drills  and  then  sowing  them. 

The  insect  the  most  destructive  to  the  turnip  during  the  first 
stage  of  its  growtli,  is  familiarly  known  to  farmers  by  the  name 
of  the  tumip-fiy.  It  is  a  species  of  beetle,  the  Hallica  nemorum 
of  entomologists.  This  creature  attacks  the  plant  as  soon  as 
the  cotyledon  leaves  are  upon  it ;  when  the  plants  have  put  on 
the  second  or  rough  leaves,  they  are  regarded  as  safe  from  in- 
jury from  the  beetle,  and  hence  a  security  against  its  ravages  is 
a  rapid  and  ^-igorotis  vegetation  of  the  plant. 

There  are  other  creatures  that  attack  the  plant  at  this  stage, 
and  when  it  has  escaped  these  early  enemies,  it  is  sometimes 
attacked  by  the  larvae  of  a  specicsof  saw-fly.     These,  however, 
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are  more  partial  enemies  to  the  turnip  plant  than  the  beetle, 
though  occasionally  they  are  very  destructive. 

The  turnip  is  liable  to  a  kind  of  blight.  Another  of  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  subject  is  a  species  of  canker.  The 
disease  attacks  the  root,  but  its  presence  is  first  discovered  by 
the  leaves  becoming  flaccid  and  drooping.  The  roots,  in  place 
of  enlarging  into  their  usual  form,  shoot  away  into  excrescences. 
They  become  acrid,  and  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
animals  reject  them.  Towards  autumn  they  become  ulcerated, 
and  at  length  decay.  A  species  of  maggot  is  found  in  them, 
but  whether  this  be  a  consequence  of  the  disease  or  a  cause  of 
it,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  This  destructive 
disease  has  been  long  known  in  England,  and  frequently  re- 
ceives the  name  of  *^  fingers  and  toes.^  It  sometimes  affects  par- 
ticular districts,  and  generally  continues  its  ravages  for  many 
years  in  succession.  The  only  sure  remedy  for  the  disease 
is  to  cease  cultivating  the  turnip  when  it  appears,  and  substi- 
tuting for  a  time  some  other  species  of  crop.  When  turnips 
follow  in  a  regular  rotation,  as  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  years, 
by  omitting  them  once  and  substituting  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
the  disease  will  afterwards  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  sometimes 
removed. 

The  extended  culture  of  the  turnip  has  enabled  us  to  carry 
the  practice  of  breeding  and  feeding  our  domestic  animals  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  in  which  no  other  country  has  yet  been 
able  to  rival  Great  Britain.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
rows,  instead  of  the  former  method  of  broadcast,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has 
enabled  the  farmer  to  secure  abundant  returns,  which  the  foi- 
mer  methods  of  cultivation  did  not  admit  of,  and  so  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  useful  animals  that  may  be  maintained  upon 
the  farm,  and  to  subject  the  lighter  soils  to  a  species  of  culture 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  that  had  been  before  devised  for 
them. 


The  plants  usually  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Kape  uru 
the  fusiform  varieties  of  the  foUoving  species  of  Brassica ; — 

1.  Bmssica  Napus — ^Cole  ot  Rape. 

2.  Brassicii  canipestrifl — CoIm.. 

3.  fimssicn  Rapa — Fusiform  Comtiion  Turnip. 

4.  Brassies  pnocox — Early  Cole. 

Bratsica  Napus,  Cole  or  Kape,  is  a  native  plant.  All  its 
leaves  are  smooth.  When  cultivated,  it  produces  abundance 
of  leaves  and  seedN.  The  leaves  are  used  for  food,  and  from 
the  seeds  oil  is  expressed. 

Braanca  campestris  differs  from  the  last  in  having  its  lower 
leaves  slightly  rough.  It  has  been  thought  to  yield  a  larger 
quantity  of  oil  than  the  last. 

The  other  kinds  of  rape,  namely,  the  fusiform  varieties  of 
Bnusica  Rapa,  and  Brassica  pritcox,  are  of  more  partial  culti- 
vation, and  are  not  reckoned  so  productive  of  leaves  and  seeds 
as  the  other  species. 

The  rape  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  has  a  wider  range  of  soib 
than  the  luniip.  It  grows,  like  the  turnip,  on  the  lighter  soils, 
but  may  be  raised  also  on  the  stiffer  and  even  somewhat  humid 
clays.  It  requires  less  of  culture  and  manure  than  the  turnip, 
and  conseqiietitly  can  be  produced  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  turnip  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  the  rape  for  its  leaves  is  very  si- 
milar  to  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  turnip ;  but  it  admits  of 
variations  suited  to  the  soil,  tiie  period  of  sowing,  and  other 
OFCumstances. 

The  land  intended  for  rape  shoidd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tur- 
nip, be  ploughed  before  winter.  In  the  following  season  it 
should  be  cross-ploughed,  liorrowed,  rolled,  and  cleaned  of  the 
roots  of  weeds.  It  then  should  be  ploughed  a  second  time, 
harrowed,  rolled,  and  cleaned ;  and  a  third  ploughing  and  se- 
ries of  harrowings  being  given,  it  will  be  fit  for  being  sown. 

The  land  may  be  formed  into  drills,  manured,  and  sown 
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precisely  as  in  the  case  of  turnips,  but  with  narrower  intervals 
between  the  rows.  A  distance  of  24  inches  will  suffice  to  admit 
of  the  operation  of  the  horse-hoe. 

The  rape-seeds  may  also  and  conveniently  be  sown  in  rows 
upon  a  flat  surface,  and  in  like  manner  at  intervals  of  24  inches. 
Under  this  method,  when  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  and  the  root-weeds  removed,  the  dung  may  be  spread 
upon  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  summer-£Edlow,  and  covered 
by  the  plough.  After  this  the  rape-seeds  are  to  be  sown  in 
rows,  and  the  land  being  rolled,  the  seeds  will  be  covered. 

Instead  of  dung,  bruised  bones  may  be  employed.  These 
should  be  well  ground,  and  sown  by  a  machine.  Hape-dust 
may  be  also  used,  and  this  forms  a  good  manure  to  the  plant. 

Whether  the  method  of  sowing  on  raised  drills,  or  in  rows  on 
a  flat  surface,  be  adopted,  the  land  is  to  be  hoed  after  the  plants 
have  come  above  ground  and  fully  assumed  their  second  leaves. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  hoeing-plough,  with  lateral  coulters ; 
immediately  following  which  go  the  hoers,  who,  with  hoes  6 
inches  broad^  single  out  the  plants  to  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  about  8  inches.  Another  horse  and  hand-hoeing  are 
given ;  and  these  complete  the  culture  of  the  rape. 

Very  often,  however,  the  rape-seeds  are  sown  broadcast ;  and 
if  the  land  is  well  prepared,  good  crops  can  be  raised  in  this 
manner. 

The  rape  admits  of  being  sown  later  than  the  turnip,  and 
therefore,  when  the  land  cannot  be  prepared  in  sufficient  time 
for  the  turnip,  it  is  yet  ready  for  a  crop  of  rape. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  culture  of  the  rape  presents, 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  plant  may  be  produced,  and  on 
inferior  soils,  where  the  turnip  could  not  be  beneficially  culti- 
vated. The  rape  may  often  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
summer-fallow  upon  such  soils ;  for  it  may  be  eaten  upon  the 
ground  with  sheep  in  the  month  of  September,  and  thus  a  crop 
of  wheat  be  sown  in  the  same  year.  Under  this  system,  very 
inferior  clays  have  been  made  to  produce  excellent  crops  of 
wheat. 

The  rape  is  frequently  sown  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  crop. 
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Thus,  after  a  crop  of  com  has  been  reaped,  rape  may  be  sown 
upon  tile  ploughed  stubble,  and  will  in  the  following  spring 
yield  a  tolerable  supply  of  green  food. 

After  land  has  been  prepared  for  summer-fallow,  but  when 
it  is  not  intended  to  sow  wheat  in  that  seawn,  but  to  take  oats 
or  Imrley  in  the  following  spring,  then  rape  may  be  sown  with 
advantage.  In  this  case,  the  land  being  already  well  prepared, 
the  rape  will  grow  with  vigour,  and  be  ready  in  spring  to  be 
consumed  before  the  sjjring  crop  is  sown. 

Bape,  too,  may  be  frequently  sown  after  early  pease  and 
potatoes,  and  produce  an  exceedingly  good  crop. 

It  is  for  this  kinil  of  intermediate  cropping  that  the  rape  h 
in  a  peculiar  degree  adapted.  It  may  be  sown,  it  has  been  said, 
much  later  than  the  turnip,  and  in  cases  where  the  turnip  could 
not  be  producetl. 

Rape  may  be  mown  for  forage,  and  will  spring  again.  It  is 
best,  however,  consumed  on  the  ground  by  ttheep  penned  upon 
it. 

Uape  bears  well  to  be  transplanted.  It  may  thus  be  sown  in 
seed-beds,  and  then  traTisplantetl  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  grow. 
By  being  prepared  in  a  seed-bed,  it  can  be  got  ready  to  be 
planted  on  stubble  land  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  re- 
moved. This  practice,  however,  is  chiefly  appbcable  when  the 
rape  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  and  will  be  adverted  to  when 
considering  the  rape  as  a  plant  producing  oil. 


3.  The  Cabbage, 

The  Cabltfige,  commonly  so  called,  is  Brasmca  okracett. 
This  species  assumes  a  vast  variety  of  form  and  character.  The 
wild  cabbage,  from  which  the  greater  number  of  the  cultivated 
lands  are  derived,  is  a  little  plant  growing  upon  our  sear^-oosts. 
Yet  to  this  plant  we  certainly  owe  the  greater  part  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  fields.  We  can- 
not indeed  be  assured  of  the  origin  of  all  the  cultivated  kinds, 
for,  besides  the  variations  produced  by  cbmate  and  art,  all  the 
xpecies  of  Brassica  form  hybrids  with  each  other. 


?9^^ 
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The  different  kinds  in  cultivation  may  be  arranged  in  diffe- 
rent classes,  according  to  their  general  aspect  and  more  popular 
characters : — 

1.  Those  which  bear  their  leaves  on  stalks  without  their  be- 
ing formed  into  a  head.  Some  of  these  have  crisped  leaves, 
and  are  a  class  of  hardy  pot-herbs  everywhere  familiar  in  the 
culture  of  the  garden.  Others  have  smoothish  leaves  with  long 
branched  stems.  These  comprehend  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  cabbages,— -the  Jersey  cole,  the  thousand- 
headed  cabbage,  and  others. 

S.  Those  whose  leaves  are  formed  into  a  large  head.  These 
comprehend  the  larger  cabbages  cultivated  in  the  fields.  The 
savoys  of  our  gardens  are  allied  to  this  class. 

3.  Those  whose  roots  become  napiform,  as  the  Kohl-rahL 

4.  Those  in  which  the  stem  divides  and  forms  a  corymbose 
head,  as  in  the  cauliflower  and  broccoli. 

The  cabbages  of  the  first  class,  with  crisped  leaves,  frequently 
termed  Greens,  are  very  hardy.  They  are  cultivated  pretty 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  in  others 
they  are  chiefly  regarded  as  pot-herbs,  and  confined  to  the  gar- 
den. 

The  branched  kinds  with  smoothish  leaves  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but  at  the  same  time  they  require  a  good  soil  and  fa- 
vourable climate.  Their  leaves  are  stript  off  as  they  are  re- 
quired for  use ;  and  as  these  are  constantly  supplied  by  fresh 
leaves,  the  plants  yield  a  succession  of  forage  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  season,  and  they  remain  growing  for  several  years. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  these  larger  cabbages,  which 
are  more  or  less  valued  in  the  places  where  they  are  cultivated. 
The  thousand-headed  cabbage,  Chou  cL  miUe  tStes^  is  remarked 
as  possessing  a  greater  number  of  shoots ;  the  cow-cabbage,  as 
growing  more  to  one  stem,  and  producing  cream-coloured 
flowers ;  the  Jersey  cole,  as  being  similar  in  its  growth,  and 
producing  yellow  flowers. 

In  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  is  well  understood,  they  are  sown  in  beds  in  autumn, 
and  planted  out  in  succession  from  November  till  February. 
About  the  month  of  April,  the  farmers  begin  with  the  first 
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sown  to  strip  off  thdr  under  leaves  for  use.  They  give  them 
to  their  cows,  hogs,  and  other  stoclt.  They  cut  thcni  in  smidl 
]neces,  and  mix  them  with  bran  and  other  farinaceous  substan- 
ces. During  the  sumtner  they  continue  this  process  of  strip- 
ping off  the  leaves,  the  plant  in  the  mean  time  rising  to  the 
height  of  several  feet. 

This  plant  requires  a  good  soil  and  plentiful  manure,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil.  It  perhaps  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  nutriment  within  the  same  period  than  any 
other  forage-plant.  It  may  be  presumeil  that  it  is  not  well 
fitted  for  general  cultivation,  and  in  this  country  will  only  suc- 
ceed in  favourable  situations,  as  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  beautiful  little  islands  where  it  is  now  cul- 
tivate]. 

The  kinds  of  the  cabbage  which  are  best  suited  to  general  cul- 
tivation in  the  fields  are  the  large-headed  field  cabbages,  as  the 
LiiTge  Scottish  or  Yorkshire,  the  Drumhead,  and  the  American. 
These  and  other  names,  however,  are  frequently  applied  where 
there  is  no  real  distinction.  They  are  all  known  by  their  large 
leaves,  which,  as  the  plant  advances,  coUapse  and  form  a  dense 
head. 

The  next  class  consists  of  those  in  which  the  root  becomes 
napiform.  There  are  varieties,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Kohl-rabi.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Germany  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  It  is  valued  as  a  resource  for  cattle  in  winter. 
While  it  produces  a  root  like  a  turnip,  it  at  the  same  time 
sends  forth  stems  bearing  leaves  like  a  cabbage.  It  is  not  on- 
ly hardy,  but  keeps  better  in  store  than  any  plant  of  the  cab- 
bage kind.  It  may  be  cidtivatetl  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Swedish  and  yellow  turnips ;  but  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  it  in  this  country  lead  to  the  inference  that  it 
is  not  equal  tti  those  turnips  for  the  purposes  of  feeding. 

The  cabbages  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  as  the  cauliflower 
and  the  broccoli,  are  entirely  Umited  to  the  garden. 

Of  the  different  kinds,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  large 
fisld-cabbage,  whatever  name  it  may  receive,  is  that  which  is 
best  suited  for  common  field-culture. 
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The  cabbage  may  be  cultivated  like  the  turnip,  being  sown 
in  drills,  and  tilled  and  hoed  in  the  same  manner.  The  pn>- 
per  method,  however,  of  cultivating  the  cabbage  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  it  in  the  first  place  in  beds,  and  then  to  plant  it  by  the 
dibble  or  spade  in  the  situations  which  it  is  to  occupy. 

The  land  is  to  be  ploughed  with  a  deep  furrow  in  autumn, 
precisely  as  for  the  turnip ;  it  is  to  be  cross-ploughed  in  spring, 
harrowed  and  rolled  if  necessary,  cleaned  of  root-weeds,  and 
again  ploughed ;  and  the  same  operation  of  harrowing  and  col- 
lecting weeds  is  to  be  repeated.  If  the  land  is  now  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  formed  into  drills,  this  is  to  be  done ;  if  not,  it  is  to 
be  again  ploughed,  harrowed  and  cleaned,  and  finally  formed 
into  drills  30  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  the  dung  being  spread 
as  in  the  case  of  the  turnip  culture,  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  20  tons  to  the  acre. 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  plants  are  being  prepared.  For 
this  purpose,  the  seeds  must  have  been  sown  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  weather  allowed,  on  some  land  in  good  heart,  well  shel- 
tered, and  carefuUy  digged.  This  should  have  been  done  in 
the  month  of  March ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  as  soon 
afterwards  as  possible,  the  plants  are  to  be  set  along  the  tops  of 
the  drills  by  the  dibble,  at  the  distance  between  each  plant  of 
2^  feet.  The  land  should  be  moist  when  this  operation  is  per- 
formed. 

The  cabbage  is  usually  intended  for  spring  food.  If  de- 
signed in  any  case  for  early  feeding,  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  the  previous  autumn,  and  well  protected  from  the  frost. 
They  will  be  ready  to  be  planted  out  on  the  drills  early  in 
May,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  October. 

The  intervals  of  the  cabbage  are  tilled  by  the  horse  and 
hand-hoe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  turnip ;  and  the  distance  of  the 
plants  afibrds  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  with  eff'ect.  The 
last  tillage  should  be  that  of  earthing  up  the  soil  thoroughly  to 
the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Cabbages  do  not  endure  storing  like  turnips,  and  therefore 
they  should  be  consumed  nearly  in  proportion  as  they  are  pull- 
ed from  the  ground. 
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They  should  be  carried  to  the  yards  and  sheds,  and  given  to 
the  cattle  in  troughs  or  mangers,  the  stem  being  cut  oft"  by  a 
hook  or  knife.  When  they  are  to  be  given  to  sheej),  they 
should  l>e  ied  to  a  dry  field,  and  laid  upon  the  ground.  They 
may  be  boiled  or  steamed,  but  they  are  usually  given  in  a  raw 
nate.  They  are  relished  by  all  feeding  animals,  an<l  furnish  a 
wholesome  nutritive  food.  They  are  chiefly  valued,  however, 
for  the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  to  which  purpose  they  are  largely 
applied  in  some  of  the  dairy-districts  in  England. 

The  cabbuge  is  a  more  nutritive  plant  than  the  turnip,  and 
will  feed  a  greater  quantity  of  animals  from  the  same  extent  of 
ground.  It  is  suited  to  a  diH'erent  class  of  soils  from  those  to 
which  the  turnip  is  suited,  the  soils  best  adapted  to  the  cabbage 
being  the  clayey. 

The  cabbage  is  generally  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop. 
In  this  respect  it  probably  follows  the  law  of  all  plants  that 
yidd  a  great  degree  of  nourishment,  abHtracting  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  nutritive  substances  from  the  soil.  But  then  if 
it  returns  back  a  corresponding  quantity  of  manure  by  its  con- 
sumption, it  cannot  be  said  to  he  an  exhauster  of  the  farm. 
On  the  Continent,  and  in  the  districts  of  England  where  it 
18  cultivated,  it  is  known  to  be  a  plant  that  requires  a  good 
supply  of  manure.  But  then  it  is  known  to  be  a  rich  forage- 
plant,  and  calculated  to  replace  that  manure  by  its  consump- 
tion on  the  farm. 

The  expediency,  however,  of  extending  the  culture  of  the 
cabbage  in  any  part  of  this  country,  depends  mainly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  turnip  and  the  potato  are  substitutes  for  the  feeding  of 
live-stock,  which  are  more  readily  and  safely  raised  over  a  great 
part  of  the  soils  of  this  country ;  and  hence  the  culture  of  the 
cabbage  is  more  confined  to  partictdar  situations,  and  these 
where  the  climate  and  other  circumstances  are  favourable. 
Thus,  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  cabbage,  though  often  tried, 
has  never  been  greatly  cultivated,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  culture  of  the 
eabbage  can   be   said  to  be  fairly  established  as  an  object  of 
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field-culture.  There  the  crops  of  it  are  heavy  in  proportion  to 
the  crops  of  turnips ;  while  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  the  crops  of  turnips  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  the 
crops  of  cabbage. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  the  parts  of  this  country  less  favour- 
ably situated,  there  are  many  cases  in  clay-land  districts  in 
which  the  cabbage  may  be  substituted  for  the  bean  in  the  rota- 
tion. But  whether  or  not  it  be  expedient  to  introduce  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cabbage  as  a  r^ular  part  of  the  rotation,  it  can  al- 
ways be  cultivated  successfully  on  the  small  scale.  It  is  on  the 
smaller  possessions  accordingly  that  we  see  the  most  frequent 
patches  of  the  cabbage,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the 
state  of  possession  admits  of  more  attention  being  paid  to  the 
tillage  and  manuring  of  the  plant,  than  might  be  consistent 
with  the  regular  labours  of  a  more  extended  farm. 


4.  The  Potato. 

This  plant,  of  the  genus  Solanum^  is  of  the  natural  order 
Solanece^  or  the  Night-shade  tribe.  The  juices  of  the  plants  of 
this  family  possess  certain  narcotic  and  stimulating  properties, 
which  in  excess  are  poisonous.  But  these  properties  exist  in 
diflFerent  species  in  different  degrees ;  so  that,  while  some  of 
them,  as  the  deadly  night-shade,  are  highly  poisonous,  others 
are  merely  narcotic,  and  others  jdeld  common  articles  of  food. 
Even  the  tubers  of  the  common  potato,  which  are  regarded  as 
so  nutritive,  possess  certain  poisonous  properties,  which  are  ex- 
pelled by  heat  in  the  process  of  preparing  them  for  human 
food.  Of  the  species  of  Solanum,  several  are  cultivated  in  dif- 
ferent countries  for  their  uses  in  domestic  economy  and  the 
arts ;  but  of  all  the  species,  the  most  important  to  the  human 
race  is — 

Solanum  tuberosum — The  Tuberous-rooted  Night-shade  or  Potato. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  America,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  it  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  the  New  World 
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u>  tbe  Old.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Europe  from  the  SpOr 
niW]  lenleDients :  but  it  came  to  England  from  Virginia,  being 
brought  to  it,  OS  is  supposed,  by  the  hrave  and  unfortunate  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  history  of  its  introduction  into  the  va- 
rious cotintriea  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  remarkable.  It  was  for 
the  moet  port  receiveil  with  tardiness,  distrust,  or  contempt ; 
'hile  another  plant  of  the  same  natural  family,  the  Tohacco, 
poMeaang  merely  the  pro[jerties  of  a  narcotic,  was  no  sooner 
made  known  than  it  was  received  with  eagerness  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  world. 

The  use,  however,  of  the  potato  has  constantly  extended : 
it  form*  now  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  its  more  general  consumption  has,  beyond  all 
question,  leswned  the  hazards  of  famine,  and  added  greatly  to 
the  comforts  of  the  labouring  peojile.  It  grows  exempt  from 
the  hazards  to  which  almost  all  other  crops  are  subject.  Its 
tiiher»  ripen  imder  the  earth,  and  so  are  defended  from  the  ef- 
fecu  of  winds  and  storms.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  fecula, 
which  can  be  obtained  separately  from  the  tuber.  It  may  be 
used  in  its  natural  slate,  either  directly  as  the  food  of  man,  or 
for  the  feeiiing  of  dome.stic  animals.  It  has  a  wider  range  of 
■oiU  and  temperature  than  most  other  cultivated  plants,  grows 
on  soils  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  and  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  greater  number  of  human  beings  upon  the  same  ex- 
Iifflt  of  ground  than  any  other  plant  cultivated  in  the  temi>e- 
rate  regions.  Under  every  system  of  agriculture  it  is  a  benefi- 
cial object  of  culture ;  and  to  the  settlers  of  new  countries,  it  is, 
<rf  all  the  cultivated  plants,  the  seciu^st,  the  most  easily  pro- 
duced, and  the  least  liable  to  the  contingencies  of  the  seasons. 

The  potato  rises  with  a  branched  and  succulent  stem,  hear- 
ing white  or  purplish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  round  berry,  of 
the  size  of  a  little  plum,  green  at  the  first,  but  growing  black 
when  ripe,  and  containing  numerous  small  seeds.     The  root 

Ihu  many  tubers  attached  to  it  of  a  round  or  oblong  form. 
The  potato  may  be  propagated  from  its  seeds,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  new  sorts  are  obtained  ;  or  it  may  be  propagated 
by  ]danting  the  tuiiers,  in  which  case  plants  similar  to  the  old 
are  produced. 
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When  the  plants  are  propagated  from  the  seeds,  they  require 
to  be  planted  for  several  successive  years  before  the  tubers  at- 
tain their  full  size.  When  they  are  raised  at  once  from  the  tu- 
bers, they  jdeld  their  full  produce  in  one  season ;  hence,  when 
the  object  is  to  obtain  tubers  for  food,  they  are  always  pro- 
duced by  planting  the  tubers. 

But  one  tuber  generally  contains  many  buds  or  germens, 
from  each  of  which  a  stem  will  arise ;  hence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  the  whole  tuber,  but  only  such  part  of  it  as  may  con- 
tain one  of  these  buds  or  germens. 

The  tuber,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  plfmted  entire,  is  for 
the  most  part  cut  into  several  pieces,  care  being  taken  that 
each  piece  shall  contain  at  least  one  bud,  or  eye  as  it  is  termed. 
These  buds  are  sufficiently  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  tuber, 
and  hence  the  operator  has  no  difficulty,  by  cutting  the  tuber 
through  longitudinally  or  transversely,  as  may  be  required,  in 
preserving  one  bud  at  least  upon  each  piece.  Small  tubers 
are  generally  cut  into  two,  the  larger  into  three,  four,  or  some- 
times five  if  the  potato  be  very  large.  When  proper  care  is 
bestowed,  large  and  well  shaped  tubers  wiU  be  selected  for 
planting. 

Many  approve  of  planting  the  entire  tuber,  a  practice  to 
which  no  objection  exists,  further  than  that  experience  shows, 
that  an  equal  effect  may  in  most  cases  be  produced  by  dividing 
the  tuber,  while  there  is  a  certain  economy  in  the  practice* 
Others  have  recommended  the  merely  scooping  out  a  small  part 
of  the  tuber  containing  the  bud,  and  planting  the  pieces,  by 
which  a  greater  economy  still  is  observed,  and  doubtless  good 
crops  have  been  raised  in  this  way.  The  approved  practice, 
however,  and  beyond  doubt  the  proper  one,  is  either  to  plant 
the  tuber  entire,  or  to  cut  it  into  pieces,  so  that  one  eye  shall 
be  upon  each. 

It  has  been  observed  that  eyes  taken  from  tubers  that  have 
not  been  fully  ripened,  are  more  vigorous  than  those  that  have 
been  taken  from  such  as  have  been  very  fully  ripened.  This 
leads  to  a  rule  in  practice,  that  the  tubers  to  be  planted  shall 
be  those  which  were  taken  up  before  the  stems  had  begun  to 
decay  in  autumn. 
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It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  eyes  taken  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuber,  which  is  always  less  matured  than  the  lower 
part, — and  which  hence  is  called  the  watery  end,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  other,  which  is  called  the  mealy  end, — ripen 
earlier  than  those  taken  from  the  lower  or  mealy  end.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  practice  adopted  in  some  places,  where 
very  minute  care  is  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  the  potato,  of 
dividing  the  tuber  transversely  into  three  parts,  and  planting 
the  sets  separately :  those  taken  from  the  upper  or  watery  end 
for  the  early  crop,  the  centre  ones  for  the  intermediate  crop, 
and  the  lower  ones  for  the  later  crop.  But  such  niceties,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  are  in  no  way  essential  in  tlie  common  practice 
of  the  farm. 

The  varieties  of  the  potato,  as  produced  first  from  seeds  and 
afterwards  continued  liy  sets,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
constantly  varying  as  tlie  old  ones  degenerate,  or  as  better  ones 
are  brought  into  notice. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  of  the  varieties  of  the  potato  is 
into  the  early  and  the  late.  The  power  of  early  ripening  ex- 
ists in  a  greater  degree  in  certain  individuals  than  in  others : 
the  early  ripening  kinds  arc  thus  obtained  in  part  by  selec- 
tion, and  the  property  becomes  permanent  in  tlie  progeny.  The 
early  potatoes  are  more  raised  in  the  garden,  the  late  ones  in 
the  fields.  But  very  often  the  early  potatoes  are  also  raised 
in  the  fields,  and  where  a  demand  exists  for  their  produce,  as 
near  large  towns,  they  can  be  cultivated  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  the  garden.     Potatoes,  with  relation  to  their  periods  of 
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y  be  classed  as  follows : — 


1.  The  earliest  kinds  used  by  gardeners,  which  are  general- 
ly termed  forcing  potatoes.  These  are  not  at  all  intended  for 
field-culture. 

2.  Early  kinds,  which  may  be  subdivided  according  to  their 
order  of  ripening :  First,  the  earliest  sorts  in  common  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  Early- shaw,  the  American-early,  the  Early  cham- 
pion, and  others ;  and  next  an  intermediate  class,  which  would 
be  considered  as  late  in  the  garden  but  early  in  the  fields ; 
such  are  those  termed  the  Early-red,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
kidney,  and  the  Bread-fruit. 
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9.  The  later  kinds,  ionoiDg  the  eommoB  subjects  of  culti- 
vation in  the  fields,  which  may,  in  like  manner,  be  subdivided 
according  to  their  order  in  ripening ;  sudi  are  those  termed 
the  Red-apple,  the  Bedfordshire  kidney,  the  Lancashire  pink, 
and  numerous  others. 

4.  Those  of  a  large  kind,  but  at  so  coarse  a  nature  as  only 
to  be  cultivated  for  feeding  domestic  animals;  the  best  known 
of  which  are  the  Late  championi  the  Ox*noble,  and  the  Suri- 
nam potato. 

New  varieties  of  the  potato  are  obtained,  it  has  been  said,  by 
cultivating  from  the  seed.  Many  of  the  early  potatoes  how- 
ever, do  not  blossom  at  all.  To  obviate  the  effects  of  this, 
Mr  Knight  adopted  an  expedient*  which  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
both  as  being  calculated  to  eflRect  the  purpose  intended,  and  as 
illustrating  the  habits  of  the  plant.  He  removed  the  tubers  as 
they  were  being  formed,  by  which  means  he  directed  the  Tcge- 
table  juices  to  the  stem  and  parts  of  fructification,  and  so  was 
enabled  to  produce  blossoms  and  seeds. 

The  mode  of  procuring  new  varieties  from  seeds  is  simjde, 
but  tedious.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best-formed  berries, 
when  fiilly  ripe,  which  is  denoted  by  the  change  of  their  co- 
lour, and  by  the  stalk  having  become  withered,  are  plucked, 
and  the  pulp  separated  from  the  seeds,  which  are  then  dried 
in  the  sun.  These  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  the  following  spring, 
and  the  produce  to  be  taken  up  early  in  October.  They  will 
then  have  nearly  attained  tlie  size  of  small  plums.  The  best 
of  these  are  to  be  selected  and  carefully  preserved.  In  the 
month  of  April  following  they  are  to  be  j^nted  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  from  15  to  18  inches;  and  when  they  rise 
about  2  inches  above  ground,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  earth 
by  the  hoe,  which  operation  may  be  repeated  during  the  season, 
and  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  When  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity,  which  will  be  denoted  by  the  decay  of  the 
several  stems,  they  are  to  be  taken  up  in  succession  as  they  ri- 
pen, keeping  the  early  separate  from  the  late ;  and  the  produce 
of  each  stalk  is  again  to  be  planted  in  the  following  spring. 
A  judgment  of  the  properties  of  the  potatoes  will  then  have 
been  formed,  and  those  are  to  be  reserved  for  cultivation  which 
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are  approved  of.  It  will  be  found  that,  whatever  had  been  the 
parent  stock,  the  seeds  will  produce  numerous  varieties,  some 
white,  some  dark  in  the  colour,  with  tubers  of  difPerent  forms, 
round,  oblong,  and  kidney-shaped.  This  is  a  tedious  process, 
but  necessary  when  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  new  varieties  from 
wedL 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  potato  are  of  the  drier  and 
l^ter  clajs.  In  wet  clays  the  return  is  inferior  in  quality 
and  productiveness.  Deep  dark  peat  often  produces  large 
aapb ;  and  it  is  one  source  of  great  value  in  this  plant,  that  it 
can  be  cultivated  successfully  on  the  soils  termed  peaty. 

Although  the  lighter  soils  are,  generally  speaking,  best  suited 
to  the  potato,  (here  is  one  variety,  the  Surinam  potato,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  yam  potato,  which  grows  best  on 
stiff  soils. 

Potatoes,  in  the  common  course  of  farm  culture,  are  culti- 
vated by  the  plough  ;  but  they  are  frequently  also,  and  this  in 
many  cases  with  great  convenience,  cultivated  by  the  spade; 
thus  in  WfK)d8  in  new  countries,  in  plantations  and  steep  banks 
inaccessible  to  the  plough,  or  in  certain  cases  in  pent  too  soft 
to  bear  the  treading  of  cattle,  the  spade  may  be  beneficially 
substituted  for  the  plough. 

An  example  of  this  method  of  culture  is  what  is  termetl  the 
ttzy-bed  system.  This  consists  simply  in  forming  beds  of  a 
few  feet  in  width,  with  intervening  spaces  or  trenches ;  these 
beds  being  dug,  the  dung  is  spread  upon  them,  and  the  pota- 
toes planted  in  rows  upon  the  manure  at  distances  from  each 
other  of  10  inches  or  njore.  They  are  then  covered  with  earth 
thrown  upon  them  from  the  trenches,  and  generally  after  they 
have  appeared  above  ground  they  receive  a  second  covering  of 
earth,  so  as  to  be  covered  in  all  to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  5 
inches. 

Inartificial  and  rude  as  this  method  may  seem,  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  practised  with  advantage ;  such  are 
deep  bogs  where  the  plough  cannot  act,  antl  peaty  soils  which 
are  brought  under  culture  for  the  first  time.  And  it  is  sur- 
prising how  large  the  crops  are  which  are  sometimes  raised  in 
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this  manner,  and  in  how  good  a  state  the  land  is  left  from  the 
deep  tillage  which  it  has  received. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato,  however,  upon  the  larger 
scale  of  farm-culture,  must  necessarily  be  performed  by  the 
plough  and  the  working  cattle  upon  the  farm. 

The  potato  forms  a  good  preparative  crop  for  any  of  the 
cereal  grasses ;  and  it  may  follow  any  crop  of  cohl  Sometimes 
potatoes  are  planted  upon,  land  newly  broken  up  from  grass. 
In  this  way  they  may  be  cultivated  beneficially  in  regard  to 
produce ;  but  this  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  rule,  that 
the  potato  shall  follow  a  crop  of  corn  and  be  succeeded  by 
one. 

As  in  the  case  of  preparing  land  for  the  summer-fallow, 
the  land  intended  for  potatoes  is  to  be  ploughed  before  winter, 
receiving  a  furrow  of  8  or  9  inches  in  depth.  The  ploughing 
should  be  lengthwise,  so  as  to  keep  the  ridges  dry,  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  early  tillage  in  the  foUowing  spring. 

In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  other  labours  of  the  farm  allow, 
and  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  to  be  cross-ploughed,  and 
harrowed  by  repeated  double  turns  of  the  harrow  in  every  di- 
rection. The  roller  also,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  employed  to  re- 
duce the  soil,  and  all  the  root-weeds  are  to  be  carefully  col- 
lected by  the  hand,  and  carried  away  to  be  formed  into  a 
compost,  as  was  described  in  the  case  of  the  management  of 
summer-fallow. 

The  land  is  next  to  be  ploughed  in  a  direction  crossing  the 
last  ploughing,  or  rather  the  ploughs  may  cross  the  field  dia- 
gonally, because,  as  it  is  always  desirable  to  make  each  alter- 
nate ploughing  cross  the  previous  one,  and  as  the  next  plough, 
ing  which  forms  the  drills  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  form- 
er ridges,  all  the  ploughings  will  thus  be  made  to  traverse  each 
other. 

When  this  second  ploughing  is  given,  the  land  is  to  be  again 
harrowed  and  rolled  if  necessary,  and  all  the  root- weeds  are  to 
be  industriously  collected  and  removed  as  before. 

These  operations  will  generally  fit  the  land  for  being  formed 
into  drills.     This  may  be  done  by  single-bout  drills,  as  in  the 
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tase  of  the  buan,  or  by  the  double  mould-boaril  plough.     The 
distance  from  centre  to  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  the  breadth 
of  the  drills  at  the  base,  may  be  SO  inches. 
.  A  transverse  section  of  the  drills  will  appear  thus : 


When  the  drills  are  formed  in  this  manner,  the  dung  is  to 
be  led  forward  to  them,  and  spread  in  the  hollows,  precisely  in 
the  maoner  described  in  the  case  of  the  turnip. 

Dung  will,  in  all  cases,  act  the  most  quickly  upon  young 
plants  when  it  is  well  prepared,  but  extreme  preparation  of  the 
dung  is  uqt  required  in  the  case  of  the  potato.  It  is  enough 
that  it  be  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation  as  that  it  may  be  rea- 
dily covered  by  the  plough. 

The  potato  requires  a  large  supply  of  manure.  The  quan- 
tity should  be  from  16  to  20  tons  to  the  acre,  and  when  a 
larger  quantity  can  be  supplied  it  is  well,  the  goodness  of  the 
potato-crop  being  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure applied. 

The  proper  manure  for  the  potato  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  common  farm-yard  dung.  But  any  other  putrescent 
manure  that  can  be  obtained  may  be  applied.  Bone-dust  has 
been  employed,  and  with  good  effects.  Lime  does  not  appear 
to  act  in  a  beneficial  manner,  and  is  rarely  applied  directly  to 
this  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  dung  is  spread  along  the  hollows  of  the  drills, 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted.  The  potato-sets  should  be  cut 
8  or  10  days  before  planting  them,  by  which  the  cut  part 
acquires  a  skin  or  indurated  surface,  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect the  sets  from  injury  when  first  planted.  The  sets  are 
placed  directly  upon  the  dung  in  the  row,  8  or  10  inches  from 
each  other.  The  planters,  carrying  them  in  luiskets,  gently 
place  them  upon  the  dung,  directed  by  the  eye,  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  distance  required.     A  transverse  section  of  the 
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drills,  with  the  dung  and  potato  sets  placed  upon  it,  will  ap- 
pear thus : 


Ffg.153. 


The  sets  are  now  to  be  covered  by  splitting  each  drill  so 
that  the  top  of  the  new  drill  formed  is  immediately  above  the 
hollow  of  the  old  one.  The  manner  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  culture  of  the  turnip. 
A  transverse  section  of  the  drills  when  split  will  appear  thus : 


Fig.  IM. 


This  simple  series  of  operations  completes  the  planting  of  the 
potato. 

The  usual  period  of  planting  is  during  the  month  of  April, 
but  it  may  be  continued  till  the  middle  of  May.  The  early 
potatoes  should  be  planted  by  the  latter  part  of  March.  The 
quantity  planted  may  be  from  8  to  10  cwt.  to  the  acre,  according 
to  the  size  and  distance  of  the  sets. 

In  a  fortnight  or  more  after  planting,  the  whole  field  is  to  be 
harrowed  across.  The  eflPect  of  this  tillage  will  be  partially  to 
level  the  ground,  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  drills  ap- 
pear thus : 

Fig.  ISfi. 


When  the  plants  have  got  above  ground,  and  appear  dis- 
tinctly in  rows,  the  horse-hoe  is  to  pass  along  each  interval. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  small  one-horse  plough  passing  twice 
along  each  interval  as  near  to  the  rows  of  plants  as  it  can  conve- 
niently go,  and  throwing  the  earth  &om  each  row  into  the 
centre  of  the  interval  in  the  manner  described  in  the  case  of  the 
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beaii  and  turnip ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  horse-hoe  with 
lateral  coulters,  passing  once  along  each  inter%'al.  Following 
the  horee-hoe,  the  hand-hoers,  each  with  the  common  hoe,  are 
to  hoe  the  rows  of  plants  carefully,  cutting  up  all  weeds  that 
may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  horse-hoe.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  drills  after  this  operation,  will  appear  thus : 

Fl«.  1H. 


After  an  interval,  as  a  fortnight  or  more,  the  horse-hoe  with 
lateral  coulters  is  again  to  pass  along  the  intervals.  Imme- 
diately succeeding  the  horse-hite,  the  hand-hoers  are  to  follow 
as  before,  hoeing  about  the  ])lant5  and  cutting  up  all  weeds. 

This  is  generally  sufficient  to  clean  the  land  in  an  effectual 
manner,  though  sometimes,  when  it  is  exceedingly  full  of  weeds, 
a  third  hoeing  may  take  place. 

The  last  operation  is  raising  the  earth  to  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  This  is  done  by  a  double  mould-board  plough  passing 
once  along  the  intervals,  and  throwuig  up  the  earth  towards 
each  row.  A  transverse  section  of  the  ground  will  then  appear 
thus: 


'  This  in  all  cases  completes  the  culture  of  the  potato.  The 
plants  will  now  grow  with  quickness,  their  stems  spreading 
over  the  intervals  and  covering  the  entire  ground. 

Deviations  from  this  method  of  culture  may  take  place,  but 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  ex- 
plained one  practice,  simple,  cheap,  and  efficient,  and  which, 
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under  all  circumstances  of  potato-culture  in  the  fields  in  this 
country,  can  be  carried  into  effect 

The  crop  jrequires  no  further  attention  until  the  tubers  are 
ready  to  be  taken  up  when  ripe,  which  is  generally  in  the  month 
of  October. 

The  operation  of  taking  up  the  tubers  may,  upon  the  small 
scale,  be  performed  by  digging  them  up  with  a  three^pronged 
fork;  but,  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
plough. 

The  plough,  from  which  the  coulter  has  been  previously 
taken,  is  to  pass  with  a  deep  furrow  along  the  centre  of  the 
drill,  and  thus  reverse  one  half  of  it.  It  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  collect  the  potatoes  into  bas- 
kets. It  is  then  to  return  by  the  same  drill,  reversing  the 
other  half  of  it,  so  that  the  whole  tubers  of  the  drill  are  turned 
up.  Time  is  saved  in  this  operation  by  the  plough,  after  lay- 
ing open  the  half  of  one  drill,  passing  to  another  drill,  where 
there  is  a  like  number  of  persons  to  follow  it,  and  so  on  to  ano- 
ther and  another.  It  then  returns  to  the  first  drill,  and  reverses 
the  other  half  of  it,  and  so  on  in  succession  with  the  other  drills. 
Often,  however,  the  plough  reverses  an  entire  drill  at  one  turn. 
After  the  plough  has  reversed  the  different  drills,  the  harrows 
should  follow,  so  as  to  bring  to  the  surface  any  tubers  that 
may  have  escaped.  In  this  manner  the  gathering  of  the  potato- 
crop,  which  in  many  cases  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  time  and 
labour,  is  performed  with  economy  and  despatch. 

Tubers  intended  for  planting,  and  not  for  consumption, 
should  be  taken  up  earlier  than  the  others,  so  that  they  may  be 
secured  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 

It  is  important  that  the  potatoes  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather 
and  before  frost.  They  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways,  the 
object  being  to  secure  them  effectually  from  frost,  and  prevent 
them  &om  putrifying. 

Sometimes  they  are  conveyed  at  once  to  a  house,  and  stored 
in  it,  to  be  ready  for  use  or  sale.  But  the  more  frequent  prac- 
tice is  to  form  them  into  oblong  heaps,  and  to  cover  them  care^ 
fully  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw,  and  this  again  with  a  coating 
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of  earth.  There  is  no  better  non-conductor  for  this  purpose 
than  straw.  When  any  heap  is  to  be  opened  for  use,  bunches 
of  loose  straw  should  Ik-  employed  to  defend  it  from  the  air. 
Even  when  the  potatoes  arc  kept  in  hous««,  they  should  be 
carefully  covered  with  dry  straw,  to  prevent  the  action  of  frost 
upon  the  tubers. 

After  the  potato,  the  usual  crop  sown  is  wheat,  for  which  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  by  the  operations  of  the  potato-culture. 

The  later  and  common  varieties,  it  has  been  said,  should  be 
planted  if  possible  in  the  month  of  April.  The  early  varieties 
should  be  planted  before  the  end  of  March.  Under  good  cul- 
tivation and  favourable  circumstances,  the  latter  will  be  ready 
to  allow  a  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  to  be  sown  in  the  same  year. 

In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  early  potatoes  are 
planted  before  winter,  and  are  thus  ready  very  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing season.  They  are  planted  in  October  or  November,  9 
or  10  inches  under  the  surface,  and  well  covered  with  litter  or 
dung.  They  appear  above  ground  in  March,  and  are  ready 
by  the  middle  of  May.  In  some  coses,  even  by  planting  in 
October,  a.  crop  can  be  raised  before  the  winter  frosts  set  in, 
which  is  used  during  winter. 

It  has  been  often  recommended  to  pinch  off  the  blossoms  of 
the  late  potatoes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  seeds,  This 
has  been  deprecated  by  some,  but  recommended  in  an  especial 
degree  by  Mr  Knight,  who  asserts  that  more  than  a  ton  of  ad- 
ditional tuliers  per  acre  will  be  procured  by  this  means.  Cer- 
tainly an  increased  proiiuce  will  be  obtained  if  the  operation  is 
performed  sufficiently  early.  A  female  or  a  boy  will  pluck  off 
the  blossoms  of  from  1  to  3  acres  in  a  day. 

The  produceof  the  potato  varies  so  greatly,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  may  he  regarded  as  a  medium  return.  Generally 
speaking,  the  crops  produced  in  England  and  Ireland  arc  great- 
er than  those  produced  in  Scotland.  In  Lancashire  the  pro- 
duce is  reckoned  to  he  from  8  to  12  tons  per  acre.  In  Scotland 
a  fair  produce  is  held  to  he  8  tons  per  Scotch  acre,  which  is 
equal  to  6j  tons  per  English  acre. 

The  starch  or  fecula  of  the  potato  may  be  obtained  separate- 
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ly  by  simple  means,  and  applied  to  various  purposes  of  domes- 
tic economy.  The  quantity  is  generally  from  about  a  fourth 
to  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  weight 

This  substance  is  perfectly  nutritive,  but,  wanting  gluten,  it 
does  not  undergo  the  panary  or  bread  fermentation.  It  is  not 
therefore  so  well  suited  to  the  making  of  bread  as  the  flour  of 
wheat.  It  may,  however,  be  mixed  with  the  latter  in  a  given 
quantity  so  as  to  produce  good  bread,  and  it  is  suited  to  those 
other  purposes  of  domestic  economy  in  which  the  panary  fermen- 
tation is  not  required.  The  use  of  the  starch  of  tiie  potato  has 
been  gradually  extending  in  various  forms,  by  which  the  utili* 
ty  of  the  potato,  as  a  branch  of  husbandry,  is  likdy  to  be  great- 
ly extended. 

The  potato  jdelds  a  large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  by  dis- 
tillation, for  which  purpose  it  is  now  extensively  employed  in 
the  distilleries  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  to  a  consL- 
derable  extent  also,  it  is  believed,  in  the  distilleries  of  this 
country. 

The  potato  may  be  given  in  its  raw  state  to  nearly  all  our 
domestic  animals.  It  requires  merely  to  be  washed,  which  is 
done  by  various  simple  means.  One  of  these  is  by  a  cylinder 
or  barrel,  with  a  wooden  axle  placed  vertically,  to  which  are 
attached  upright  sparred  arms,  like  a  chum.  These  being 
turned  round  by  a  handle,  the  potatoes  in  it  are  put  in  motion, 
and  the  cylinder  being  partially  filled  with  water,  they  are 
washed  by  a  few  tunungs  of  the  handle.  The  water  is  let  off 
at  the  bottom  by  a  stop-cock ;  and,  when  the  cylinder  is  large, 
a  hinge-board  is  made  to  open  and  shut  at  the  side  or  bottom, 
by  which  the  potatoes  are  removed.  Other  contrivances  for 
washing  are  resorted  to  which  need  not  be  described.  The 
principle  of  construction  of  them  all  is  to  give  a  sufficient  mo- 
tion to  the  roots  when  immersed  in  water. 

But  although  potatoes  may  be  given  to  live-stock  in  their 
raw  state,  and  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  give  them  in  that 
state,  yet  various  benefits  may  arise  from  giving  them  steamed 
or  boiled.  In  this  state  they  are  relished  by  every  class  of 
our  domestic  animals,  and  afford  food  in  a  high  degree  nourish- 
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ing  and  salubrious.  Even  the  dog,  which  will  not  touch  raw 
potatoes,  will  fatten  upon  them  when  boiled  or  steamed. 

Stea[ne<l  potatoes,  mixed  with  cut  straw  or  hay,  may  be 
given  to  horses  of  every  kind,  even  when  on  the  hardest  work, 
and  this  forms  a  species  of  food  both  wholesome  and  economi- 
cal 

They  may  be  given  in  this  state  lo  dairy-cows,  or  to  any 
kind  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  But  it  is  observed 
that  steamed  food  is  not  generally  attended  with  the  same  be- 
nefit to  ruminating  as  to  other  animals.  To  hogs  they  are  gi- 
ven with  the  best  effect.  When  poultry  is  reared  in  quantity, 
their  food  may  be  considerably  economised  by  mixing  the  po- 
tato with  meal.  An  apparatus  for  preparing  the  potato  for 
these  various  uee^  by  steam  has  already  been  described  (Fig.  48). 

The  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  this  plant  is  subject  arc, 
happily,  nut  many,  nor,  in  this  country  at  least,  very  formida> 

Of  these  diseases  the  best  known,  and  the  roost  dreaded,  is 
that  which  is  termed  the  curl.  It  is  indicated  by  the  curling 
of  the  leaf,  and  hence  the  name.  It  seems  to  arise  from  a  cer- 
tain decayed  i-igoiir  in  the  plant,  which  unfits  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tubers.  In  cultivating  the  potato  as  we  do,  solely 
from  tubers,  we  deviate  from  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant, 
which  tends  to  produce  ils  species  by  seeds  as  well  as  tubers. 
When  we  cultivate  solely  from  tubers,  therefore,  we  do  a  cer- 
tain violence  to  nature,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded, 
that  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  impaired.  To  prevent  this,  we 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  new  plants  from  the  seed,  and  thus 
a  mean  of  restoring  their  natural  habits  and  renewing  their 
vigour.  But  another  mean  of  obviating  this  tendency  to  de- 
generacy has  !>een  already  adverted  to,  najnely,  the  selecting  of 
tul>ers  from  plants  that  have  not  matured  their  seeds.     The 

E:ts  of  this  are  proved  by  the  numerous  experiments  of 
uists  and  farmers. 


The  potato  is  of  high  importance  in  this  and  other  countries. 
I  Its  cultivation  has  extended  rapidly,  and  is  yet  likely  to  exteid. 
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It  can  be  cultivated  on  the  large  as  well  as  on  the  small  scale- 
by  the  manual  labour  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  by  the  plough, 
and  with  more  or  less  success  in  every  soil  where  cultivation  is 
practicable.  And  it  has  done  more  than  any  of  the  cultivated 
plants  to  bring  nearer  to  a  level  the  value  of  different  soils  of 
the  country ;  because  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  produced  on 
inferior  light  soils  and  on  deep  peat,  often  equal  to  those  df  the 
superior  loams. 


5.  The  Carrot. 

The  Carrot,  Daucus  Carota^  is  of  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
ItfercBj  an  extensive  family,  which,  like  the  Sclanece^  contains 
species  that  are  highly  nutritive,  and  others  that  are  poisonous. 
Of  the  latter  class  are  the  hemlock ;  of  the  former  are  various 
well  known  esculent  herbs,  as  the  carrot  and  the  parsnip.  The 
tribe  of  UmbeUtferce  generally  is  suspicious  and  dangerous,  ex- 
cept that  their  seeds  are  innocent ;  and  many  of  them  are  culti- 
vated for  their  aromatic  qualities,  as  the  coriander  and  others. 

The  wild  carrot,  Daucus  Carota^  is  a  native  species,  familiar 
as  a  weed,  under  the  name  of  bird^s  nest,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  umbellated  top  to  a  bird^s  nest.  By  what  accident  this 
plant,  with  its  slender  fusiform  root,  has  been  changed  into  the 
plant  of  our  gardens,  is  unknown.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
has  been  derived  from  warmer  countries,  and  not  from  the  wild 
plant  of  northern  Europe,  which  no  cultivation  has  been  able 
to  change. 

Of  the  cultivated  carrot  there  are  many  sorts,  distinguished 
by  their  colour,  size,  and  form.  The  most  esteemed  for  field- 
culture  in  England  are  the  Altringham,  the  Orange,  and  the 
Long-red. 

The  carrot,  from  its  long  fusiform  root,  requires  a  deep  soil. 
It  prefers  the  sandy,  and  rejects  the  stiff  clays.  Large  crops 
of  it  are  sometimes  produced  on  a  deep  rich  peat ;  but  the  pro- 
per soil  for  it  is  a  sandy  loam. 

The  land  intended  for  carrots  should  be  ploughed  with  a  very 
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deep  furrow  previous  to  winter,  and  at  this  period  the  dung 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate,  if  passible,  of  from  15  to  SO  tons 
to  tile  acre.  So  essential  is  it  to  plough  deep  for  this  crop,  that 
it  is  frequent  to  make  the  first  ploughing  a  trench-ploughing, 
one  plough  following  the  track  of  the  other.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  the  spade  is  made  to  follow  the  plough,  in  order 
to  deepen  the  furrow. 

In  spring,  the  land  is  croES-ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  and 
all  root-weeds  are  removed.  It  is  again  ploughed,  and  the 
same  operations  are  repeatetl;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  the 
ploughings  and  harruwings  are  to  be  given  again  and  again, 
undl  the  soil  is  reduced  to  a  proper  tiltli,  and  all  the  vivacious 
roots  of  plants  collected  and  removed. 

The  plant  may  now  be  cultivated  in  three  ways  :— 

\gt.  The  land  may  be  formed  into  drills,  and  the  seeds  sown 
on  the  tops  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  turnips. 

9d,  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  rows,  but  without  being  on 
raised  drills. 

ad,  The  seeds  may  be  sown  broadcasL 

When  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  first  of  these  modes,  the 
operations  of  hoeing  and  cleaning  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  turnip,  the  horse  and  hand-hoe  being  employed  in  suc- 
cession to  till  the  intervals  and  plants  in  the  rows.  But  the 
seeds  having  many  hooked  hairs  on  their  surface,  adhere  to  each 
other,  on  which  account  the  machine  for  sowing  them  must  be 
peculiarly  constructed,  so  that  they  may  he  sejiarated  in  sowing. 

The  next  method  of  cultivating  the  carrot  is  in  rows,  but 
not  on  raised  drills.  In  this  case,  when  the  land  is  fully  pre- 
pared, the  double  mould-board  plough  is  to  form  it  into  shallow 
drills,  at  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  12  or  15  inches ; 
and  in  the  ruts  or  hollows  of  these  drills  the  seeds  are  to  be 
sown.  This  may  be  done  by  a  sowing  machine  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  seeds ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  gardeners  do,  mixing  the  seeds  with  a  little  dry 
sand,  and  rubbing  them  in  the  hand  to  make  them  separate. 
The  seeds  are  then  covered  by  a  slight  harrowing.  This  is  a 
good  method  of  cultivating  the  carrot. 

The  other  method  of  cultivating  the  carrot  is  broadcast. 
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rhi^ukpminised  in  the  Sandlings  in  Suffolk,  where  the  cuhiire 
i4  th«  cunuK  is  successfully  carried  on,  and  large  reiurus  ob- 
tiOiHidL  TWe  same  method  is  practised  in  the  Netheriands, 
w W#  ^  cttRut  is  highly  valued  as  a  crop,  and  carefully  cdU 

Ut  dtw«e  three  methods,  the  best  under  ordinary  drcum- 
nUaK'^  W  that  of  rows,  either  on  a  raised  or  flat  surface,  and 
th««^  VMWS  may  either  have  a  narrow  interval,  as  12  or  15 
iiM;b^«k  in  which  case  the  hand-hoe  only  can  act,  or  they  may 
IK'  ^  ^tttch  a  distance  that  the  horse-hoe  can  also  act,  as  in  the 
c«M«r  dT  the  turnip  and  other  fallow-crops. 

'IHw  s^vds  of  the  carrot  should  be  of  the  previous  seaaon^s 
^4vwth»  otherwise  they  may  not  vegetate;  and  care  should  be 
tMkv>a  iu  all  cases  to  try  them  before  they  are  sown,  the  most 
I>V4U^U  CHUM  of  the  failure  of  the  carrot  being  the  badness  of 

'(Hw  quantity  of  seeds  may  be  from  S  lb.  to  3  lb.  to  the  acre, 
v^hcu  !«kk^ii  iu  rows,  and  5  lb.  or  more  when  sown  broadcast 
Thv  WHmt  approved  jieriod  of  sowing  is  the  beginning  of  April 

\V  Iwu  lht»  plants  are  fairly  above  ground,  they  are  hoed  to 
iW  Ui^lHiKH^  i^  8  or  4  inches.  This  operation  is  to  be  perform- 
s\l  xkUh  ^w^i  cart\  as  it  is  difficult  at  this  period  to  distinguidi 
iIh^  v^ri\*t  ft'tuu  the  wetnls  in  the  rows.  In  three  weeks  or  more 
ih^  VHU^IX^M  HIV  again  hixxl,  and  set  out  at  the  distance  from 
v^ch  vi^Kv^r  %4  ttUuit  10  inches.  In  a  few  weeks  more,  or  when- 
v\V4'  w^^i*  ap|H»ar,  the  operation  of  the  hand-hoe  must  be  care- 
lUlU  ivih'HHhI^  These  three  hoeings  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
uK  W  ihv  *vmwwr  milture  of  the  carrot 

'IW  v^'^N^U  limy  Ik>  taken  up  and  stored  about  the  end  of 
W4svb^\  v^\  which  is  better,  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
^^\  tkulK^t  \^l^  H»  rtHjuired.  When  carrots  are  to  be  stored^ 
Ulii  \  #V  l^^^kv^^  ^H*  i*^  ^''^y  weather  with  three-pronged  forks,  and 
Uw^  K^VvNi  vHll  off  close  to  the  root.  They  may  then  be  put 
v^  ^#4V^  \4^mK  heap*  the  tails  and  heads  being  packed  to- 
vi%W^\  ^^^  ^^  whtUo  covered  with  a  coat  of  straw.  If  taken 
v^%  M^h<^  NitV\  \^mitii  will  keep  well  in  these  heaps,  without  any 
xh)k>^  |MiV\>*Ulkm  than  defending  them  fipom  frost 

IIN"  m>hKk*^  ^  tl\e  carrot,  in  circumstances  that  are  favour- 
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able  to  it,  will  be  from  300  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  though 
much  beyond  this  quantity  is  sometimes  prodiiee<]. 

Carrots  may  be  given  to  every  species  of  stock,  and  they 
form  ID  all  eases  a  palatable  ami  nutritious  food.  They  are 
given  in  their  raw  state,  though  they  can  be  steamed  or  boiled 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  roots. 

The  live-stock  to  which  they  are  most  frequently  given  is 
horses  and  dairy-cows.  They  are  found  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  butter,  and  when  this  is  an  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  no  species  of  green-feeding  is  better  suited  to 
the  d^ry.  To  horses  they  may  be  given  mixed  with  cut  straw 
and  hay,  and  thus  given,  they  form  a  food  which  will  sustain 
horses  on  hard  work.  They  afford  excellent  feeding  for  hogs, 
and  quickly  fatten  them.  When  boiled  they  will  be  eaten  by 
poultry,  and.  mixed  with  any  farinaceous  substance,  form  an 
excellent  feeiling  for  them.  They  may  be  used  for  distillation, 
affbrditig  a  good  spirit. 

Although  the  return  of  this  crop  is,  on  soils  and  situations 
suited  to  it,  very  valuable,  it  is  only  in  certain  situations  that 
it  can  be  beneficially  cultivated,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that 
it  does  not  form  an  object  of  general  interest  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  country.  Where  circumstances  admit  of  its  being  in- 
troduced into  the  rotation,  the  essential  points  to  W  attended 
to  are,  that  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  shall  be  deep  and  of 
the  lighter  class  that  the  tillage  shall  be  deeply  given,  and 
that  the  seeds  shall  be  fresh  and  uf  the  propn  kind. 


6.  Th£  Parsnbp. 

The  Parsnep,  PoitituKa  sativa,  ui  its  uses,  and  the  manner 
of  cultivating  it,  resembles  the  carrot.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia.  The  wild  plant  has  a  slender 
root,  with  downy  leaves :  in  the  cultivaleil  variety,  the  leaves 
are  smooth,  and  the  root  large  and  mucilaginous. 

The  most  extensive  cultivation  of  the  parsnep  in  this  kingd(»n 
is  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and   Guernsey.     The  large  Jersey 
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parsnep  is  the  kind  most  approved  of  for  cultivation,  wheth^ 
in  the  garden  or  the  field.  It  grows  freely  on  the  deep  disinte- 
grated gneiss  of  these  islands,  sometimes  extending  three  or 
four  feet  into  the  soil.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  of  which 
is  fusiform  and  strikes  deeply  into  the  earth,  the  other  becomes 
thick  and  tends  to  the  napiform. 

The  seeds  of  the  parsnep  may  be  sown  either  in  autumn  or 
in  spring.  The  latter  period  is  generally  adopted,  but  the  au- 
tunmal  sowing  is  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  plant 

When  it  is  to  be  cultivated  in  spring,  the  land  intended  for 
it  is  to  be  ploughed  in  autumn  with  a  deep  furrow.  It  is  to  be 
cross-ploughed  in  spring,  and  tilled  and  cleaned,  in  so  Car  as 
the  earliness  of  the  season  will  allow ;  for  the  parsnep  must  be 
sown  at  an  early  season,  the  common  period  usually  being  the 
month  of  March. 

The  parsnep  may  be  sown  on  a  flat  surface,  in  rows,  like  the 
carrot,  the  plants  being  kept  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance 
from  each  other.  But  sometimes  the  seeds  are  sown  in  beds  in 
autumn,  and  transplanted  when  the  soil  is  prepared. 

The  parsnep  might  also  be  cultivated  in  drills  precisely  like  the 
turnip  and  potato.  Nay,  this  seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  rais- 
ing it;  because  an  increased  deepness  eminently  favourable 
to  the  habits  of  the  plant  will  be  given  to  the  soil.  If  culti- 
vated in  this  manner,  the  drills  may  be  no  wider  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  admit  the  horse-hoe,  as  24  inches ;  and  the  plants 
may  either  be  planted  in  the  drills  from  previously  sown  beds, 
or  the  seeds  sown  in  the  manner  of  the  turnip,  and  hoed  out  to 
a  distance  of  8  or  10  inches  from  each  other.  The  method  of 
transplanting  would  probably  be  the  better,  as  in  this  case  the 
plants  would  not  need  to  be  planted  in  the  drills  till  the  month 
of  April,  when  the  land  could  be  better  prepared. 

All  the  after  processes  of  tillage  may  be  the  same  as  for  the 
carrot. 

The  seeds  must  be  new,  because  when  they  are  more  than 
one  year  old  they  frequently  do  not  vegetate.  The  seeds  are 
very  light,  but  they  do  not  adhere  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
seeds  of  the  carrot,  and  hence  are  more  easily  sown. 


The  parsnep  has  a  wider  range  of  soils  than  the  carrot,  antl, 
unlike  the  carrot,  seems  to  prefer  those  which  are  more  or  less 
clayey. 

The  plant  is  ready  for  use  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay. 
It  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  like  the  carrot,  or  left  in  the 
ground  to  be  pulled  when  required  for  use.  It  is  not  apt  to 
be  injured  by  frost;  but  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground 
after  the  beginning  of  February,  because,  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
stalks  begin  to  form,  the  roots  become  hard.  The  produce  is 
generally  greater  than  that  of  the  carrol. 

Its  uses  for  domestic  purposes  are  well  known.  It  is  a  use- 
ful esculent  for  the  garden  of  the  cottager.  When  persons  ab- 
stain from  animal  fixxl,  as  in  Catbohc  countries,  the  pareuep  is 
r^arded  as  a  grateful  substitute.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  it 
was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  this  country  than  now,  to  be 
eaten  with  salted  fish  during  the  season  of  Lent ;  and  it  is  yet 
largely  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  north  of  France 
and  the  Low  Countries. 

All  animals  are  fond  of  the  parsnep.  To  milcb  cows  it  is 
eminently  favourable,  giving  a  flavour  and  richness  to  their 
milk  which  no  other  winter  vegetable  but  the  carrot  can  give. 
The  cows  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  fed  with  parsnepa  and  hay 
vield  butter  during  winter  of  as  fine  a  tinge,  and  nearly  as 
good  flavour,  as  if  they  were  fed  in  pastures.  To  horses  it  is 
equally  suited  as  the  carroL  Hogs  are  extremely  fond  of  it ; 
and,  when  boiled,  poultry  may  be  fed  upon  it. 

Like  the  carrot,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  by  dis- 
tillation. 

As  a  plant  of  agriculture,  the  parsnep  seems  to  be  better 
suited  to  general  cultivation  in  the  field  than  the  carrot,  as  be- 
ing more  productive,  and  having  a  wider  range  of  soils.  At 
the  same  time,  from  the  early  period  at  which  it  must  be  sown, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  land  fully  prepared  for  it 
in  spring,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  plant  well  adapted  to  field- 
culture  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  suited  for  being  culti- 
Tated  on  the  small  scale,  and  in  this  view  it  is  better  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  cottage-gardener  than  other  plants  which 
have  succeeded  to  it  in  common  estimation. 
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7.  The  Beet. 

This  plant  is  of  the  natural  family  CJtenopoderr,  several  c 
the  species  of  which  are  known  to  the  farmer  aa  weeds,  whil 
others  are  cultivated  for  their  roots  and  leaves. 

The  field-beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  is  of  larger  size,  and  grows 
more  above  ground,  than  the  garden  kinds.  It  is  sometimes 
red  externally,  and  yellowish -white  internally ;  hut  it  has  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour.  It  is  frequently  called  Mangel- 
Wurzel,  from  the  German,  and  has  sometimes  received  the 
name  of  the  Root  of  Scarcity.  The  introduction  of  the 
mangel-wurzel  into  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  was  cultivated  in  Germany  long  be- 
fore it  was  introduced  into  this  island. 

In  Belgium  and  Alsace,  in  the  Faladnate  of  the  Biiine  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  the  most  common  method  of  cuUiira 
is  to  sow  it  in  beds,  and  to  transplant  it  into  lines.  But  it 
may  bo  cultivated  also  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  turnip. 

The  land  intended  for  this  crop  is  ploughed  before  winter, 
and  as  early  in  spring  as  the  labours  of  the  farm  will  allow  it  is 
ploughed  across.  It  is  then  well  harrowed,  and  rolled  if  neces- 
sary, and  the  root-weeds  are  collected  and  carried  away.  It 
is  again  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  and  formed  into  drills, 
if  it  should  be  in  a  fit  state  ;  or,  if  not,  the  ploughing  and  har* 
rowing  are  repeated  till  it  is  so. 

When  it  is  formed  into  drills,  the  dung  is  carried  to  the 
land,  and  covered  by  the  sphtting  of  the  drills,  as  in  the  cass 
of  the  potato  and  ttimip.  The  quantity  applied  should  be 
hberal. 

The  seeds  are  large,  and  stick  a  little  together.  It  is  there* 
fore  frequently  found  convenient  to  sow  them  by  tlie  hand,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  see<l8  of  the  carrot  are  usiially  sown. 

Sometimes  the  seeds  are  dibbled  in,  shallow  holes  being  mode 
ibr  their  reception  by  the  dibble,  into  which  a  few  seeds  ai» 
dropped.  This  is  a  tvdiou*  proems,  and  does  not  appear  ts 
posHe«s  any  advantage  over  a  cimtinuous  sowing  in  ruts  made 
Upon  the  top  of  the  drill. 
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The  seeds  should  be  fresh,  not  exceeding  one  year  old,  and 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  of  the  true  kind, 
for  great  loss  would  be  sustained  should  any  of  the  smaller 
garden  sorts  be  sown.  The  period  of  sowing  may  be  about 
the  middle  of  May,  or  earlier. 

When  the  plants  are  fully  above  groimd,  the  horse-hoe  with 
lateral  coulters,  or  the  single-horse  plough,  is  to  pass  along  the 
intenals.  Immediately  afterwards  tlie  hand-hoers  with  the 
common  turnip-hoe,  are  to  thin  out  the  plants  to  the  distance 
of  8  or  10  inches. 

After  an  interval,  when  the  weeds  are  again  springing  up, 
the  horse-hoe  with  lateral  coulters  is  to  pass  between  the  rows ; 
and  after  this  the  hand-hoers  are  to  follow,  cutting  up  all  the 
weeds,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  tumip-culCiu%. 

The  next  process  is  the  setting  up  of  the  earth  to  the  roots 
which  may  be  done  by  the  double  mouldboard  plough.  This 
completes  the  summer-culture  of  the  beet. 

Before  the  setting  in  of  winter  frosts,  the  beet  may  be  pulled 
up  and  stored.  The  stems  are  cut  off  by  a  stroke  of  the  knife, 
care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  root,  which  is  pecuharly 
susceptible  of  injury.  The  leaves  furnish  excellent  food  for 
every  kind  of  hve-stock.  On  the  Continent  it  is  common  to 
cut  off  the  leaves  of  this  and  such  plants  as  the  carrot,  the 
parsnep,  and  Swedish  lurltip,  while  growing.  This  is  a  point 
of  economy  little  attended  to  in  English  agriculture.  With 
respect  to  the  practice,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  no  case 
should  it  be  attempted  until  the  root  has  attained  its  full  size. 

The  roots,  when  taken  up,  may  be  piled  in  an  oblong  heap 
and  covered  with  straw.  They  should  be  taken  out  when  re- 
quired at  one  end  of  the  heap,  and  this  end  carefully  covered 
■gain  with  straw  to  exclude  frost.  The  roofs  of  this  plant,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  are  greatly  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
trout  than  the  Swedish  turnip  or  the  carrot. 

Very  large  returns  are  occasionally  obtained  from  beet ;  and 
it  differs  from  the  turnip  in  this,  that  it  may  be  grown  on 
stiffer  soils.  The  beet,  however,  requires  a  somewhat  favour- 
able climate.     It  is  accordingly  more  cultivated  in  tlie  southern 
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than  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  island.  Although  in  Scot- 
IaikI  very  good  crops  of  the  beet  ai*e  occasionally  produced, 
th^  plant  is  not  so  well  suited  to  cultivation  there  as  the  Swedish 
(UmI  yellow  turnips ;  while  in  the  southern  counties  the  beet  is 
^un^bly  a  more  productive  crop  than  the  turnip.  Thus  also  in 
Fnmce  and  the  warm  countries  of  Europe,  the  turnips  are  not 
^l^enerally  to  be  compared  with  the  crops  which  are  produced  of 

The  beet  is  well  suited  for  feeding  milch  cows,  being  exceed* 
ii)g)Y  nutritious,  and  causing  them  to  give  abundant  milk,  while 
it  i)oe6  not  taint  it  with  the  bad  flavour  which  turnips  give. 

)k<et  is  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  for  dis- 
tillation ;  and  in  France  it  is  cultivated  largely  for  its  sugar. 


8.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

This  plant,  Helianthus  tuberosusy  is,  like  all  the  plants  of  the 
Smxfiiwer  genus,  a  native  of  the  New  World.  It  was  highly 
^I^WHhI  by  our  ancestors  for  its  tubers,  but  it  has  fallen  into 
u^kvt  ^ce  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  potato  and 
v^Wr  plant«. 

AUhc^iigh  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Auwvic^  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  cultivated  plants,  very 
^uvituctivc,  easily  propagated,  and  growing  on  the  poorest  soils. 

Thia  plant  produces  stems  from  5  to  10  feet  in  height.  It 
vKh^  uat  ripen  its  seeds  in  this  country,  but  may  be  propagated 
wUh  tht*  greatest  ease  from  tubers,  like  the  potato.  It  grows 
ra^vUv,  aiul  n\ay  be  cultivated  like  the  potato,  but  the  inter- 
vulh  bvivvv^on  tht^  plants  and  rows  should  be  larger.  It  may  be 
pluuivnA  ^^^  in  uutinun ;  but  if  planted  in  spring  it  will  be 
Xi^yi  iu  l^'pteailHir.  It  is  common  with  some  to  cut  the  stems 
vAvi  in  Julyi  to  preveiU  their  falling  down.  On  the  Continent 
iiic  Wv^  a^uU  4t)ms  are  used  as  green  and  dried  fodder ;  but 
lu  kiu^lanii,  it  iii  believed  that  they  have  not  been  so  employ. 
vsl.  Vhc  tubcw  art:  iu  clusters  attached  to  the  roots  of  the 
jj4i4Ui.     »Vh  vv4nj>areil  with  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  they  are 
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watery,  and  may  be  believed  to  be  inferior  in  nutritjve  pro- 
perties. Hut  the  quantity  is  frequently  very  large ;  about  500 
bushels  per  at-re,  it  is  said,  having  been  produced  without  ma- 
nure. The  tubers  do  not  seem  to  have  great  fattening  proper- 
ties, but  they  are  eagerly  eaten  by  animals. 

The  plant  i*  in  a  peculiar  manner  fitted  to  grow  under  the 
^hnde.  It  can  therefore  be  cultivated  in  woods;  and  it  is 
sometintcB  so  grown  in  England  to  aBbrd  shelter  for  game; 
the  plants  being  left  to  reprodnu.'  themselves  annually  from 
trAars. 

Taking  into  account  the  hardy  qualities  of  thin  plant,  its 
productiveness  and  easy  culture,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
merits  the  universal  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Granting 
its  inferiority  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  plants  now  cultivated 
for  our  domestic  stock,  it  must  be  of  some  importance  to  have  a 
plant  that  can  be  so  easily  raised,  and  un  soils  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  fertility. 


HI.  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  TOR  THEIR  tTBHES  FOR 
THREAD. 

1.  Flax. 

The  plants  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe  for 
their  fibres  for  thread,  are  Flax  and  Hemp. 

More  than  70  species  of  the  genus  Linum  are  enumerated 
by  botanists.  They  are  of  a  natural  order  of  plants,  the  Lin- 
fUte,  distinguished  by  the  tenacity  of  their  fibres,  the  mucilage 
of  ihor  seeds,  and  generally  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  most  important  of  the  genus  is 

Linum  usitatiaaiiQum — Common  Fbi. 


It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  with  a  slender  upright  stem, 
branched  near  the  top.  The  fibres  of  the  bark  of  this  plant 
have  been  applied  to  the  making  of  cloth  from  the  remotest 
ages. 
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Being  a  native  plant,  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the 
climate  of  this  and  other  northern  countries.  It  has,  indeed, 
a  wide  range  of  temperature,  being  cultivated,  and  for  the  like 
purposes,  from  Egypt  ahnost  to  the  polar  circle. 

Flax  is  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  and  farm,  and  more  so  when 
its  seeds  are  permitted  to  arrive  at  maturity.  When  pulled 
green  its  effects  are  less  injurious ;  in  which  respect  it  follows 
the  general  law  of  other  cultivated  plants.  But  still,  at  what^ 
ever  period  reaped,  it  is  thus  far  an  empoverisher  of  the  farm, 
that  its  stems  yield  no  return  in  manure,  and  that  its  seeds  only 
do  so  when  consimied  upon  the  farm. 

The  soils  best  suited  to  flax  are  those  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  The  stiff  poor  days,  and  the 
inferior  soils  of  a  very  dry  and  gravelly  nature,  are  not  well 
suited  to  it.  The  best  flax-soils  in  England  are  a  few  rich  al- 
luvial districts,  in  which  it  is  still  largely  cultivated,  and  where 
it  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  course. 

In  a  rotation  of  crops,  the  best  period  for  the  introduction 
of  flax  is  soon  after  the  land  is  broken  up  from  grass.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  the  first  crop  taken  after  grass  or  dover- 
lea,  in  which  case  the  flax  is  a  substitute  for  a  crop  of  oats  in 
the  course.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  flax  should  be  grown 
immediately  on  the  breaking  up  of  grass-land.  It  may  be  sown 
at  any  period  in  the  rotation,  provided  the  land  is  in  a  fertile 
state.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exhausting 
crop,  and  not  as  equivalent  to  a  restorative  one:  and  these 
principles  being  attended  to,  the  period  of  the  rotation  in  which 
flax  should  be  introduced  will  be  imderstood. 

Should  the  soil,  for  example,  be  suited  to  the  four  years^ 
course,  the  rotation  may  be : — 1.  Turnips,  rape,  or  other  green 
crop ;  2.  Barley  or  wheat ;  8.  Sown  grass ;  4.  Flax. 

Or  the  order  in  which  the  flax  is  introduced  may  be  changed, 
and  the  course  may  be:— 1.  Turnips,  rape,  or  other  green 
crop ;  2.  Flax ;  8.  Sown  grasses ;  4.  Oats  or  other  corn-crop. 
Under  the  latter  course  the  seeds  of  the  clovers  and  grasses 
are  sown  with  the  flax,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  cereal 
losses ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  flax  is  equally  well  suited. 


FlAXJnBybesowu  also  after  a  pu]se-crop ;  but  this  isnotUBU- 
slljr  a  good  preparation  for  flax,  the  land  being  apt  to  become 
(bul  when  the  flax  is  preceded  by  a  crop  of  beans  or  pease.  It 
is  better  to  make  it  succeed  either  the  glasses,  or  such  cropG  as 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beet,  or  rape. 

It  is  frequent,  indeed,  to  make  it  succeed  to  a  crop  of  com. 
But  this  is  an  erroneous  practice,  for  after  a  corn-crop,  which 
has  already  rendered  the  land  foul,  a  crop  of  Box  tends  to  ag- 
gravate tlie  evil.  Sometimes,  however,  not  only  does  the  flax 
succeed  a  crop  of  corn,  but  it  is  succeeded  by  another.  This 
practice  is  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  a  proper  rotation, 
and  sbould  be  proscribed  wherever  the  flax-culture  is  practised 
io  this  country. 

In  warmer  countries  the  flax  admits  of  being  sown  before 
winter,  but  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  proper  period  of  sowing 
is  spring. 

When  land  wliich  is  in  grass  is  to  be  prepared  for  flax,  it  is 
always  to  be  ploughed  in  the  winter-quarter,  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended for  oats,  and  as  early  as  convenient,  bo  as  to  receive  the 
influence  of  frost  to  pulverize  it  before  sowing.  One  plough- 
ing only  is  required  in  this  cose;  but  the  land  should  be  very 
thoroughly  pulverized  by  harrowing  just  previous  to  the  fieeds 
being  sown. 

When  flax  is  sown  after  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  rape,  or 
beet,  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  immediately  upon  the  removal 
of  the  crop.  One  ploughing  is  in  these  cases  generally  held  to 
be  sufiicieni,  but  the  land,  previous  to  the  seeds  being  sown,  is 
to  be  well  harrowed,  and  rendered  quite  smooth. 

The  period  of  sowing  in  this  country  is  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  April  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  early. 

The  universal  method  of  sowing  flax  is  broadcast.  It  might  be 
■own,  indeed,  in  rows  like  any  kind  of  com.  But  in  die  case  of 
com,  the  object  is  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  flax  the  chief  object  is  to  produce  long  stems. 
And  the  broadcast  system  is  better  calculated  to  cause  the 
plant  to  rise  with  a  straight  stem  than  the  system  of  rows, 
which  aflbrds  it  space  to  branch  out ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed. 
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that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  plant  shduld  branch ;  becansifr, 
when  there  is  a  branch,  the  continuity  of  the  fibre  is  interriipffc- 
ed,  and  more  refuse  is  produced.  When  we  are  deshrous  to  ob- 
tain fine  fibre,  we  must  sow  thick.  When  we  look  for  quan- 
tity, both  of  fibre  and  seeds,  we  must  sow  more  thin.  In  the 
former  case,  3  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  sown ;  in  the  latt^, 
2  will  be  sufficient. 

The  seeds  are  sown  by  the  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  com. 
Were  the  flax  cultivated  in  quantity,  the  broadcast  sowing- 
machine  might  be  substituted.  Previous  to  sowing,  the  land 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  well  harrowed  and  rendered  fine,  and 
any  stones  that  may  have  come  to  the  surface  removed.  After 
the  seeds  are  sown,  they  are  to  be  covered  by  a  double  turn  of 
light  harrows ;  and  the  land  is  then  to  be  rolled  and  carefully 
water-furrowed. 

In  the  culture  of  flax  the  changing  of  the  seeds  is  consi- 
dered to  be  beneficial  and  even  necessary,  the  plant  being  found 
to  degenerate  when  produced  from  seeds  frequently  sown  on  the 
same  ground.  The  principal  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that 
the  jJant  is  rarely  suffered  fully  to  mature  its  seeds,  and  its  na- 
tural habits  are  counteracted  by  the  closeness  with  which  it  is 
sown.  It  is  from  the  countries  therefore,  in  which  attention  is 
directed  to  the  proper  ripening  and  preparing  of  the  seeds,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  supplies.  The  best  seeds  used  in  this 
country  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Holland ;  but  the 
Dutch  themselves  obtain  their  supplies  from  Livonia,  Courland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 

When  the  plants  of  flax  are  about  4  inches  high,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  weeded  by  the  hand.  This  is  generally  done 
by  persons  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  posture.  They  advance 
gradually  along  the  ridges,  picking  up  by  the  hand  every 
weed  that  can  be  observed.  The  young  plants  that  have  been 
pressed  down  by  the  weeders  in  this  operation  soon  regain  thdr 
upright  position ;  but  yet  it  is  well  that  the  weeding  process  be 
not  too  long  delayed,  lest  the  stems  of  the  young  plants  be 
broken  and  injured. 

The  land,  if  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  proper  manner,  will 


not  require  man  than  one  thurough  weeding  of  this  kind. 
After  weeding,  the  plants  will  grow  with  vigour  sufficient  to 
overcome  any  common  weeds  that  may  grow  amongst  them. 

The  next  process  in  the  culture  of  the  flax  is  that  of  reaping. 
This  is  done,  not  liy  the  sickle  or  scythe,  but  by  pulling  the 
plants  up  by  the  roots. 

The  period  of  pulling  the  plant  is  determined  by  the  princi- 
pal object  in  cultivating  it.  When  it  is  wished  tu  procure  tine 
fibre,  the  plant  should  be  pulled  when  somewhat  green.  When 
it  is  wished  to  procure  the  seeds  either  for  sowing  again  or  for 
crushing  for  oil,  the  plant  must  remain  until  the  st^ds  are  ripe. 
This  will  be  denoted  by  the  hardened  state  of  the  seed-vessels, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  stems,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves, 
Wheu  flax  of  good  quaUty,  hut  not  extreme  fineness,  is  wanted, 
the  best  period  of  pulling  is  just  when  the  plant  has  attained 
its  maturity  with  respect  to  the  fonnation,  hut  not  to  iiie  full 
ripening,  of  the  seeds.  When  it  is  required  for  the  finest  fa- 
brics of  all,  as  for  cambrics  and  muslins,  it  should  be  pulled 
when  it  begins  to  flower. 

When  the  crop  is  ready,  tlie  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  laid  in  handfuls  alternately  crossing  each  other,  and 
left  upon  the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  wither.  They  are  then 
ftved  from  the  capsules  or  seed-vessels,  and  made  into  small 
sheaves,  which  are  conveniently  tied  by  a  few  stems  of  the 
plants  themselves,  or  by  some  rushes  or  straw-ropes. 

The  separation  of  the  seed-vessels  fnim  the  stems  is  perfomied 
by  a  process  termed  rippling, 

The  rippbng  machine  is  an  implement  Uke  a  comb,  with 
iron  teeth,  fixed  upon  a  plank.  Through  these  teeth  the  stems 
are  repeatedly  drawn  by  the  hand,  and  fit-  iw- 

thus  the  capsides  or  seed-vessels  are  se- 
parated. The  ripple  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  sheet  of  canvass  spread 
upon  the  groimd.     There  may  be  two 

sets  of  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  fixed  on  one  plank,  so 
tbat  two  persons  may  work  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  plank 
may  be  conveniently  fixed  in  the  ground   by  a  pin  ])ussed 
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m  i-tiwiuw  tire  preserred,  the  aeeds  beiiigdthcr 

,.h«AAM  is»  to  sefMrale  the  fifares  from  the  stem. 


.uMid  uf  doing  this  is  bj  steeping  the  whole 

]^j  chb  nwtti  die  softer  part  of  the  stem  par- 

m  putre&ctnre  fermentation,  while  the  tou^icr 

u«»  not  affected.    At  a  certain  period  then, 

:i  \1j^^  bdbfe  the  fibrous  part  of  the  bark  has 

«*«KjMii»  tiM  plants  aie  removed  from  the  water  and 

jkMi  b^iBK  dried  die  stems  become  brittle,  and  aie 

mbbiBg  or  beatii^  from  the  fibrous  part  of 

^aidoi  i»  the  only  part  emjdojed  in  the  manufacture 

U  ^uU  iipp«ar  diat,  if  the  putrefactive  process  shall 

^^vii«^  ^^M  i^  the  libtuiis  as  wdl  as  the  more  mucilaginous 

^  •  ifeK  l^rik  uiay  be  affected.     It  is,  therefore,  a  point  of 

^M*,«%.v^  iM  ^*Jo«  the  (WtrcfiustiTe  process  to  proceed  just  the 

^1  ,>^  :idtvui%;  the  softer  part  of  the  stem,  without  acting 


XM    ^    ibivo^  part  of  the  bark.     And  the  usual  manner  of 
y.  vv'&tMAi^  I'iH;  fii\HX«»  of  steeping  is  the  following : 

m,  ium>  .>i;kM^«wL  made  up  after  the  process  of  rippling,  are 

« .vxi  Hi%u>  to  a  pool  or  tank,  either  containing  water,  or  into 

.  .^o  ^A*u  iua\  Ik*  conveyed  :  and  in  all  cases  the  water  ought 

-  (K  hK«4\  v'*^  4HHild  be  built  in  the  pool  in  a  nearly  upright 

..vs.»   iK,'  IkW*  vrf  them  being  uppermost     They  are  then 

^v  *  •i'vivH  Hu^vi  hv  sti«es  or  heavy  substances  of  any  kind, 

;,  .,.^.^    i    uaiUK^i-  Ati  that  they  shall  not  rise  to  the  surface. 

1  >K  *    OX.AI  i*»H»  h\>«vver^  be  compressed  to  the  bottom,  but 

,,  ^s  A  V  it**MWi  i^  that  they  shall  be  kept  below  water. 

\  »K  K^^^i  ^^^^  \Uvp**V  ^*  ^^  proper  point  must  be  carefully 

jk\.     ^u  H,au*  ^c^h<r  8  days  will  sometimes  suffice,  in 

»K     ^-^-^  ^^  **  ^*     *^ft^*>'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  seventh  day,  the  state 

K   i^\  5Ui**4  kK*  v^b^HTvifd  from  time  to  time.     It  is  safer  to 

;    w  >iK**:^  A  pcfipd  than  ever  so  little  too  long.     In 

V  ':i.v  -<is%»  »*Kwi>  A  BttW  more  time  is  required  in  the  fu- 

^sw^^*^'  ^  Uw  WTOiid  the  strength  and  texture  of  the 
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When  the  flax  is  found  to  be  sufRciently  steeped,  it  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  pool  sheaf  by  sheaf,  and  laid  in  heaps  near  the 
watering  place  iintd  the  water  has  drained  ofi".  It  is  then 
lo  be  carried  away  to  a  dry  and  airy  grass  plot.  Here  the 
sheaves  are  opened  out,  and  spread  thinly  and  evenly  in  rows 
upon  the  ground,  the  spreaders  working  backwards,  and  causing 
the  but-ends  of  one  row  just  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  next,  so 
that  the  whole  plot  of  ground  sliall  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  flax. 

In  this  state  the  flax  is  allowed  to  lie  for  a  time,  determined 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  generally  10  or  IS  days,  and  some- 
timea  more. 

During  the  further  process  of  rotting,  or  dac-reUuig  as  it  is 
termed,  the  dissolution  of  the  soft  part  of  the  stem  is  still  fur- 
ther promoted,  and  the  whole  becomes  hard.  When  it  has 
lain  for  a  sufficient  time,  which  is  known  by  its  being  brittle 
when  rubbed,  and  when  it  is  at  the  time  surticiently  dry,  it  ia 
bound  up  again  into  slieaves,  but  larger  than  those  made  be- 
fore the  watering  process.  It  is  allowed  to  renmin  in  these 
sheaves  a  little  time  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  led  home. 

The  leading  home  of  the  flax  terminates  the  preparation,  in 
so  far  as  the  mere  grower  is  concerned.  The  remaining  parts 
cf  the  operation  are  properly  the  province  of  the  manufacturer. 
But  Roinetimes  the  manufacture  proceeds  on  the  farm  itself  to 
the  extent  of  partially  separating  the  fibrous  part 

The  first  process  in  this  case  is  breaking  the  stems,  which  is 
usually   done   by   an   instrument  ^^  ,^ 

called  a  break.  This  machine 
consists  of  three  triangular  planks, 
fixed  together  at  both  ends.  Two 
triangular  planks  are  fixed  to  an- 
other frame.  The  two  frames  are 
fixed  together  at  one  end  by  a 
hinge,  and  work  the  one  into  the 
other,  as  in  the  figure. 

The  upper  moveable  frame  being  lifted  op,  handfuls  of  flas 
held  in  one  hand  arc  placed  upon  the  lower  frame,  wliile  with 
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the  Other  hand  the  upper  frame  is  made  to  work  upon  the  flax 
by  repeated  strokes.  In  this  manner  the  flax  is  bruised,  and 
put  into  a  state  to  have  the  ligneous  refuse  separated  from  the 
flbrous  part  by  beating  or  scutching. 

Scutching  may  be  performed  either  by  machinery  or  by  ma- 
nual labour.  When  performed  by  manual  labour,  handfuls  of 
the  flax  being  suspended  by  one  hand  over  a  plank,  are  beat  by 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  held  in  the  other  hand.  By  repeated 
strokes,  the  woody  refuse  of  the  stem  is  separated  from  the  fi- 
brous part  of  the  bark.  But  the  operation  of  scutching  is  now 
very  generally  performed  by  machinery,  the  raw  material,  af- 
ter being  bruised  by  the  break,  being  sent  to  the  lint-mill  for 
that  purpose. 

To  complete  the  process,  and  to  get  the  fibres  sorted  into 
lengths,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  spinning,  the  lint  goes  to  a  class 
of  persons  whose  province  it  is  to  give  it  this  final  preparation. 
These  are  termed  hecklers.  The  heckler  operates  by  means  of 
a  set  of  numerous  teeth,  placed  vertically  upon  a  board.  The 
flax  is  pulled  repeatedly  by  the  hand  through  these  teeth.  In 
this  way,  and  by  using  heckles  of  different  sets  of  teeth,  the 
workman  sorts  the  lint  into  lengths.  The  refuse  after  this 
operation  is  tow. 

The  produce  of  flax  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons,  soil,  and 
management.  It  may  be  said  to  be  from  30  to  60  stones  per 
acre,  that  is  after  being  scutched,  and  before  being  combed  or 
heckled. 

Besides  the  produce  of  the  plant  in  lint,  that  of  its  seeds  is 
of  considerable  importance.  The  quantity  of  seeds  produced 
on  the  acre  varies  as  greatly  as  that  of  the  produce  of  the  stem. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  from  6  to  10  or  IS  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  seed  is  frequently  divided  into  three  sorts ;  the  first 
sort  is  reserved  for  seed,  the  second  for  bruising  for  oil,  and  the 
third  or  refuse  is  employed  at  once  for  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

The  cap^es  containing  the  seeds,  we  have  seen,  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  ripple.  The  ripple  is  carried  to  the  field,  and  the 
operation  takes  place  before  the  handfuls  of  the  flax  are  bound 
into  sheaves  to  be  carried  to  the  watering  pool. 


Tbe  capsules  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  during  which  n 
number  of  them  will  open,  and  allow  the  seeds  to  escape. 
These  are  the  best  and  ripest,  and  may  be  reserved,  if  so  wished, 
for  sowing. 

The  remaining  seeds  are  separated  from  the  capsules  bv  a 
slight  beating.  The  seeds  are  then  carefully  sifted  anil  win- 
Do«ed,  and  laid  in  some  properly  ventilated  place,  care  being 
taken  to  turn  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  expresdon  of  the  oil  by  bruising  is  a  sufficiently  simple 
process,  and  is  done  by  machines  more  or  leas  perfect. 

The  refuse  of  the  seeds  may  be  given  to  live-stock.  They 
are  highly  nutritive  in  every  form.  They  are  frequently  given 
boiled  to  young  animals,  as  calves,  and  to  sick  horses  and  cows. 
By  the  process  of  boiling,  a  jelly  is  formed,  which  all  herbivo- 
rous animals  will  eat.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  refuse  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Bax,  which  are  not  sufficiently  good  for  crush- 
ing, is  often  reser%'ed. 

The  culture  of  the  flax  does  not  extend  in  this  country,  and 
has  generally  decreased  as  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
advanced.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
the  minute  care  necessary  in  its  culture,  and  the  large  supply  of 
extraneous  manures  which  it  retjuires.  It  arises,  however,  also 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  extended  conuiiercial  relations  of 
England,  which  enable  her  to  obtain  the  (jiiantity  of  the  raw 
material  reijuired  from  countries  better  fitted  to  produce  it,  or 
where  the  comparative  expense  of  labour  is  less.  Flax,  it  has 
been  said,  requires  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in 
tbe  soil.  Sometimes,  for  this  reason,  peaty  soils  will  produce  it 
in  great  abundance ;  but  the  best  flax-soils  are  those  rich  vege- 
table grounds  which  exist  in  new  countries,  as  over  all  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  America,  and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
chiefly  upon  the  flat  margins  of  rivers  enriched  by  depositcs  of 
mud.  These  are  the  great  flax-soils  of  the  world,  and  may 
supply  this  country  with  the  material,  for  the  uses  of  the  arts, 
in  any  quantity  that  may  be  required.  The  best  cultivators  of 
flax  in  Europe  are  the  Flemings,  amongst  whom  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture took  early  root,  and  who  have  ever  since  pursued  the 
culture  of  fl.ix  with  diligence  anJ  success. 
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2.  Hbmp. 

Hemp,  Cannabis  saiiva,  is  of  the  natural  order  UrHceaSj  or 
the  Nettle  tribe,  many  of  the  species  of  which,  like  the  hemp, 
are  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  their  fibres.  Even  the  com- 
mon nettle,  familiar  to  the  farmer  as  a  weed,  possesses  this  pro- 
perty. 

The  hemp  is  supposed  to  be  of  eastern  origin.  It  is  very 
generally  difiused  over  the  world,  and  has  been  used  for  sup- 
plying cordage  and  cloth  for  a  period  unknown. 

The  hemp  is  a  very  fine  and  graceful  plant  It  is  dioecious, 
that  is,  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diflerent 
plants.  It  grows  with  us,  in  tl^e  fields,  to  the  height  of  5  or 
6  feet,  but  in  the  richer  soils  of  warmer  countries  it  attains  to 
a  much  greater  elevation.  In  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  1^  feet  and  more ;  and,  mingled  with 
the  maize  and  other  cultivated  plants,  gives  an  air  of  surpass- 
ing richness  to  the  landscape. 

The  leaves  of  the  hemp  are  powerfully  narcotic ;  its  seeds  are 
nourishing,  and  are  eagerly  consumed  by  birds ;  and  they  pro- 
duce an  oil  which  is  used  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts. 

But  the  great  use  of  hemp  is  for  the  making  of  cordage  and 
canvass.  For  this  its  tough,  durable,  and  elastic  fibres  are  suit- 
ed beyond  any  other  substance.  The  supply  of  hemp  for  the 
cordage  and  canvass  of  the  shipping  of  this  country  is  immense, 
and  forms  a  vast  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  But,  be- 
sides being  used  for  the  canvass  of  sails,  sacks,  and  other 
coarser  fabrics,  hemp  is  employed  in  forming  numerous  cloths 
used  in  domestic  economy,  as  towels,  coarser  table-cloths,  and 
the  like. 

Hemp,  like  flax,  prefers  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  nice  in  the  choice  of  soils,  growing  in  clay,  sand,  or  peat, 
provided  merely  the  land  is  kept  rich  with  manures.  Hemp, 
too,  possesses  the  curious  anomaly  of  growing  upon  the  same 
spot  for  successive  years  without  degeneracy. 

For  hemp  the  land  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  flax.     But  hemp,  unlike  to  flax,  may  precede  or  follow  a 


crop  of  com  in  tlie  rotation ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  while  flax 
invariably  renders  the  land  more  foul,  the  tendency  of  hemp  is 
to  smother  and  choke  all  other  plants.  Grass-seeds,  loo,  can- 
not be  sown  with  hemp,  because  tliey  would  be  destroyed  un- 
der the  shade  of  its  thick  foliage. 

Hemp  may  be  introduced  into  the  rotation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  following: — 1.  Fallow  or  green  crop;  2.  Wheat; 
3.  Sown  grasses;  4.  Hemp;  5.  Oats.  Or,  1.  Fallow  manured; 
2.  Wheat  or  other  corn-crop  ;  3.  Sown  grasses ;  4-.  Oats ;  5. 
Hemp  manured;  6.  Corn-crop.  Or,  in  very  rich  soils,  hemp 
may  follow  hemp  provided  the  land  is  largely  manured  every 
second  year. 

The  land  intended  for  hemp  should  always  be  ploughed  in 
time  to  receive  the  influence  of  frost;  and  when  it  follows  a 
corn-crop,  besides  a  deep  ploughing  before  winter,  it  should  re- 
ceive two  or  more  ploughings  in  spring,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
soil  to  a  fine  tilth,  and  free  it  of  root-weeds. 

The  period  of  sowing  hemp  is  later  than  that  of  sowing  flax, 
for  it  is  more  easily  injured  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  In  the 
southern  and  central  counties  of  England  it  may  be  sown  tiv 
wuds  the  end  of  April ;  but  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land it  should  not  be  sown  sooner  than  the  commencement  of 
M.y. 

The  best  seeds  are  held  to  be  those  obtained  from  Riga ;  but, 
wherever  the  seeds  are  procured,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
be  fresh,  which  will  be  known  by  their  being  heavy  and  bright 
in  the  colour. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  to  the  acre  is  generally  from  2 
to  S  bushels,  and  the  common  method  of  sowing  is  broadcast, 
But  hemp  is  well  suitetl  to  be  sown  in  rows,  this  metliod  of 
cultivating  it  presenting  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  inter- 
vals to  be  well  tilletl,  and  of  admitting  air  to  the  plants. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  may  be  30  inches.  The  horse 
and  hand  hoe  may  he  both  employed.  In  the  Grst  hoeing,  the 
pivits  should  be  hoed  out  to  the  distance  from  each  other  of  a 
foot  in  the  rows,  and,  after  the  interval  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
another  horse  and  hand  hoeing  should  be  given,  which  will 
complete  effectually  the  summer  culture  of  the  hemp. 
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But  the  common  practice  in  the  h«np-districts  is  to  sow 
broadcast,  hoeing  the  plants  to  the  distance  from  each  other  of 
a  foot  or  16  inches,  and  giving  another  hoeing  aflter  an  interval 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  There  are  other  districts,  again,,  in 
which  it  is  common  to  give  no  other  culture  than  to  pull  up 
the  larger  weeds,  trusting  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  hemp  to 
overtop  all  kinds  of  plants. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  hemp  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  autumn  it  is  pulled  up.  But  the  circumstance  of  the 
male  and  female  flowers  being  on  diflerent  plants  gives  rise  to 
a  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  treating  the  hemp  which  exists 
in  the  case  of  no  other  of  our  cultivated  plants. 

The  male  plants  are  distinguished  from  the  female  by  their 
producing  numerous  flowers.  These,  after  they  have  stood 
sufficiently  long  to  discharge  their  pollen,  are  pulled  up,  the 
female  plants  being  allowed  to  stand  for  several  weeks  longer, 
to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  period  of  puUing  the  male  plants  is 
generally  five  or  six  weeks  before  pulling  the  female,  or  seed- 
bearing  plants.  Thus  there  are  two  harvests  of  the  hemp,  the 
one  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  other. 

When  the  period  of  pulling  the  male  plants  arrives,  which  is 
denoted  by  the  forming  of  the  seed  upon  the  female  plants,  the 
pullers  walk  between  the  drills,  when  the  row-system  is  adopt- 
ed, and,  when  the  broadcast  is  used,  in  the  furrows  between  the 
ridges,  and  stretching  across,  pull  up  the  stalks,  taking  care 
not  to  tread  upon  or  break  down  those  that  are  to  remain. 
The  male  plants  are  easily  known  at  this  time  by  their  yel- 
lowish colour  and  faded  flowers.  When  pulled,  they  are  tied 
in  small  bunches,  previous  to  being  carried  to  the  pool  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  steeping,  as  in  the  case  of  flax. 

The  second  pulling  takes  place  when  the  female  plants  have 
matured  their  seeds.  This  is  known  by  the  brownish  colour  of 
the  capsules,  and  by  the  fading  of  the  leaves. 
.  The  plants  are  then  bound  in  bunches  and  set  up  on  end  to 
dry,  in  the  same  manner  as  sheaves  of  com.  When  the  whole 
are  so  dried  that  the  capsules  can  be  easily  rubbed  from  the 
stalk,  the  sheaves  are  slightly  thrashed,  and  thus  the  capsules 
are  separated  from  the  stems. 
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When  this  is  done,  tl; 
the  pool,  to  be  steeped. 

The  male  plants,  we  perceive,  undergo  the  process  of  steep- 
ing before  the  female  plants.  The  manner  of  performing  it  ia 
to  Iwth  cases  the  same.  But  often  the  female  plants  do  not  under- 
go the  process  of  preparation  in  the  same  year,  but  are  stacked, 
m  as  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

As  it  K  in  some  cases  necessary  to  economise  the  water  used 
for  steeping,  the  water  of  one  pit  or  pool  is  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  successive  waterings.  Sometimes  five  waterings 
take  place  in  the  same  pool ;  but  there  should  not,  if  possible, 
be  more  than  three  without  the  admixture  of  fresh  water, 
since  the  fresher  the  water  is  the  better. 

The  bunches  are  generally  placed  in  the  pool  in  rows,  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  pressed  down  by  some  heavy  substance  laid 
upon  them,  so  as  to  lie  kept  from  rising  to  the  surface,  care 
bdng  at  the  same  time  taken  that  they  be  not  so  loaded  as  to 
be  forced  down  to  the  bottom.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  4  or 
5  days  will  frequently  be  sufficient ;  if  not,  2  or  3  more;  but 
the  period  is  denoted  by  the  stem  being  so  softened  tliat  the 
OUtade  coat  shall  come  easily  ofF.  Care  mtist  be  taken,  as  in 
the  case  of  flax,  that  the  putrefactive  process  does  not  proceed 
■o  far  as  to  injure  the  cortical  fibres.  The  quantity  put  into 
one  pool  may  be  the  produce  of  an  acre ;  but  it  is  better  that 
the  quantity  be  small  and  tbc  pits  shallow. 

When  the  hemp  is  thus  steeped,  it  is,  bke  flax,  taken  out  of 
the  pool  and  carried  away  to  a  plot  of  sward,  on  which  the 
plants  are  spread  singly  and  regularly. 

The  hemp,  thus  spread  out,  lies  3,  4,  or  more  weeks  upon 
the  surface,  and  is  turned  over  not  less  than  twice  a-week.  It 
is  thus  subjected  to  the  further  influence  of  the  rains  and  dews, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  stem  is  pro- 
moted.    By  this  process  the  stem  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 

When  the  hemp  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  for  removal,  it  is  ta- 
ken from  the  ground,  Ixumd  into  bunches,  and  carried  home 
to  the  barn,  where  it  undergoes  the  process  of  bruising  by  the 
machine  called  a  break,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  flax. 
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has  never  been  cultivated  for  economic  uses.  It  is  perenntalf 
and  may  be  planted  in  rows.  Its  habit  is  to  send  forth  nume- 
rous shoots,  and  in  the  third  year  these  will  have  covered  all 
the  ground.  Independent  of  the  down  of  its  seeds,  the  bark 
of  the  plant  yields  fibres  like  the  hemp,  and,  it  is  said,  more 
abundantly.  It  has  been  partially  cultivated  in  France;  in 
some  parts  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized.  Its  cul- 
tivation has  made  some  progress  in  Silesia.  How  far  it  could 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  the  north 
of  Europe  is  not  yet  known. 

Various  common  plants  yield  fibres  of  sufficient  toughness  to 
be  made  into  thread ;  as  the  Esparto  Rush,  Stipa  ienacissitnat 
which  is  used  in  Spain  for  obtaining  coarse  thread ;  the  Com* 
mon  Broom,  Cytiaus  scoparia ;  the  Spanish  Broom,  Spartium 
junceum ;  different  species  of  Aloe,  and  several  plants  of  the 
Lily  tribe. 

Phormium  ienax^  Iris-leaved  Flax-lily,  sometimes  termed 
New  Zealand  Flax,  has  recently  attracted  attention  for  the 
uses  of  its  fibres.  This  plant  grows  with  broad,  stiff  leaves^ 
like  plants  of  the  lily  tribe.  It  is  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
Norfolk  Island,  where  its  fibres  are  converted  into  threads, 
fishing-lines,  cloths,  and  mats.  It  has  since  been  used  for  cor- 
dage for  ships  frequenting  New  Holland,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
weU  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  is  grown  as  an  object  of  curio* 
sity  in  this  country ;  and,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  cultivate  it  for  use.  The  iris-leaved  flax- 
lily,  however,  requires  a  greatly  warmer  temperature  than  we 
possess  in  this  island. 

The  warmer  regions  of  the  world  abound  in  plants  possess- 
ing a  fibrous  structure  of  the  bark,  which  renders  them  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  in  the  making  of  ropes,  thread,  and 
cloth. 

Other  plants  produce  a  down  which  envelopes  their  seeds. 
Of  these,  greatly  the  most  important,  and  now  an  object  of  vast 
consumption,  is  the  Cotton  plant,  Gossypitim,  This  is  the 
plant  of  warmer  countries,  and  can  only  be  known  in  the 
colder  parts  of  Europe  as  the  subject  of  commerce.      The 
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warmer  parts  of  liie  lemprate  none,  and  also  the  intertropical 
regions  of  America,  Asia,  and  the  accessible  parts  of  A&ica, 
can  furnish  us  with  the  down  of  the  cotton  seeds  in  unlimited 
quimtity. 

Several  native  plants  furnish  a  pappus  or  down  which,  it  has 
been  supposed,  might  be  converted  into  cloths.  The  down  of 
some  kinds  of  Eriopkora,  or  Cotton-grasses,  the  produce  of  our 
bc^  and  heath  soils,  has  been  manufactured  into  cloths,  and 
exhibited  in  the  country  as  curious  native  productions. 


IV.  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  OILS. 


The  plantii  usually  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe  for 
their  oils,  are — 

1 .  The  Rape,  and  oilier  plants  of  tlie  Cabbage  ifcnus. 

2.  Tho  Mustard,  tlic  Kndlij)i,  tbe  cultivated   Camolina,  ojid  other 

Crueifcrffi. 

3.  The  Hemp  and  Flax. 

4.  The  Poppy. 

The  oils  which  these  plants  yield  are  obtained  by  bruising 
their  seeds,  and  are  termed  Fixed  Oils.  There  is  another  class 
of  oils  obtained  by  distillation,  termed  Volatile  Oils.  These 
last  are  yielded  in  an  especial  manner  by  plants  of  the  Mint 
Ikintly ;  but  the  plants  producing  them  are  rarely  the  subjects 
of  cultivation  on  the  large  scale. 

0t  the  oil-bearing  plants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  most 
niely  cultivated  are  the  fusiform  vaneUes  of  the  gemis 

,  namely, — 
1.  Bcassica  Napus^Rnpc  or  Cole. 
i.  Brassica  canipeatria — Navew,  Rape  or  Colza. 

3.  Brassica  Rnpa — Turnip. 

4.  Brassica  pr»coi — Early  Colo. 

The  two  last  species  arc  only  partially  cultivated  for  their 
e  two  former  are  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  our 
B  plants. 
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The  manner  of  cultivating  these  plants  for  their  leaves  has 
been  described,  and  there  is  no  other  di£Perence  in  the  man* 
ner  of  cultivating  them  for  their  seeds,  than  suflering  them  to 
stand  until  they  are  ripe.  The  turnip  and  early  oole  will 
usually  ripen  their  seeds  in  the  same  year,  and  so  will  the 
other  species,  if  sown  sufficiently  early,  and  if  the  produce  of 
spring-sown  seeds  is  sown;  for  diese,  like  other  cultivated 
plants,  acquire  the  habit  of  kte  or  early  ripening,  according  to 
the  period  at  which  they  are  habitually  sown.  The  propor 
period,  however,  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  rape  in  this  country 
is  in  summer  or  autumn,  that  they  may  ripen  their  seeds  in  the 
following  summer.  They  are  to  be  kept  clean  by  horse  and 
hand  hoeing  in  the  first  year ;  they  will  be  in  flower  in  the  May 
of  the  following  year,  and  in  July  the  seeds  will  be  ripe. 

The  plants  are  best  reaped  by  the  sickle,  and  the  toleration 
is  to  be  performed  with  care,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  seeds 
by  shaking.  The  plants  may  be  bound  into  bunches,  and 
placed  in  stacks  until  it  is  convenient  to  thrash  them.  But  it 
is  better  to  thrash  them  as  soon  as  they  are  dried.  This  may 
be  done  in  the  field,  if  the  weather  is  good,  by  thrashing  on 
boards,  with  sheets  of  canvass  spread  underneath ;  or  the  crop 
may  be  led  home  to  the  bam  and  thrashed  there.  The  seeds 
are  easily  disengaged  from  the  pods,  and  the  most  suitable  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  is  the  fiail. 

The  dried  stems  are  of  little  value.  They  are  sometimes 
given  to  cattle  in  place  of  straw ;  but  it  is  better  that  they  be 
employed  only  as  litter,  and  so  made  into  manure.  They  are 
sometimes  burned  for  the  potash  they  contain. 

The  seeds  are  spread  for  a  time  upon  the  granary  fioor,  not 
less  than  several  weeks.  They  are  then  bruised  in  mills  of 
different  construction. 

The  mill  used  for  the  bruising  of  the  seeds  of  this  and  other 
plants  for  oil,  is  in  most  parts  of  Europe  a  very  simple  ma- 
chine ;  consisting  merely  of  a  millstone  placed  vertically,  and 
moved  round  by  a  horse  or  mule  in  a  circular  trough.  The 
seeds  being  placed  before  it,  it  crushes  them,  and  so  the  oil  is 
expressed.     More  perfect  mills,  however,  are  employed,  and 
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pcrfartn  ihe  work  by  stamping.  In  Holland,  thf  Netherlands, 
and  part  of  Germany,  where  the  culture  of  thu  oil-plants  b  eji- 
tensirely  practised,  it  is  common  to  have  an  oil-mill  attached 
to  the  farm.  In  England  the  seeds  of  the  oil-plants  are  always 
sent  to  the  oil-manufacturer,  the  preparation  of  the  oil  forming 
a  distinct  profession. 

The  refuse,  consisting  of  the  husks  siler  the  oil  is  expressed, 
is  rape-cake.  This  being  ground,  forms  the  manure  termed 
r^)e-dust. 

Uesiden  the  rape  and  other  species  of  cabbage,  the  pimits  of 
Ihe  Sinaph  or  Mustard  genus,  and  of  the  Raplianua  ix  Radish 
genus,  yield  oils  from  their  seeds,  and  may  be  cultivated  for 
Uut  purpose. 

Of  the  genus  S'mapU,  either  the  white  or  the  black  species 
may  be  sown.  The  black  mustard,  Sinapis  niffra,  is  the  spe- 
cies usually  cultivated  for  the  well-known  condiment  mustard. 
But  the  white  species,  Si7iapis  alba,  is  rather  better  suited  for 
the  production  of  oil,  it  being  more  productive  of  jxids,  and 
less  subject  to  injury  froni  insects  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  Either  of  tlicse  species  may  be  sown  in  March  or 
April,  and  in  July  or  August  the  crop  will  be  ripe.  They  are 
eaaily  cultivated,  but  they  are  apt  to  spring  up  again  from 
seeds  that  may  not  have  vegetated  in  the  first  year. 

The  Rapfianus  or  radish  is  equally  suited  to  yield  oils  as  the 
mustard.  The  common  radish,  Maplumus  jaHvut,  is  well 
known  as  a  salad.  It  should  be  cultivated,  as  all  such  plants 
sliould,  in  rows ;  and,  as  it  spreads  over  a  considerable  space, 
sufficient  room  should  be  given  to  it.  It  flowers  and  bears 
seeds  for  a  long  time  during  the  season,  but  no  difficulty  exists 
in  knowing  the  proper  period  for  reaping  it.  A  variety,  de- 
rived from  China,  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  productive  of 
seeds  than  tliose  in  common  cultivation,  and  has  been  accord- 
ingly termed  Raplutnus  sativus  aleifer. 

The  mustard  and  the  radish  have  this  superiority  as  oil 
plants  over  the  rapes  commonly  cultivated,  that  they  are  sown 
and  reaped  in  the  same  season.  Thequality  of  theoil  is  nearly 
equal 
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But  these  plants  are  never  cultivated  on  the  large  scale  in 
England.  They  are,  however,  supplied  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  the  oil-manufacturers  by  nurserymen,  who  dispose  of 
their  spare  produce  in  this  manner.  Even  the  wild  mustard 
and  wild  radish,  plants  which  sometimes  spring  up  in  vast 
quantities  in  our  cultivated  fields,  yield  seeds  which  produce 
oil;  and  sometimes  the  produce  of  these  destructive  weeds 
may  in  this  manner  be  turned  to  account. 

Almost  all  cruciferous  plants  yield  more  or  less  of  oil.  One 
of  these,  Camelina  saliva^  cultivated  Camelina,  is  a  plant  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy  for  this  purpose. 

This  plant  is,  like  the  last  mentioned  species,  an  annual,  and 
is  raised  with  facility.  It  grows  spontaneously  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  is  a  frequent  weed  amongst  flax.  It  grows 
best  on  light  sandy  soils,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  two 
crops  of  it  can  be  produced  within  the  year.  The  oil  it  pro- 
duces is  said  to  be  fine  in  quality,  retaining  a  good  flavour, 
and  in  burning  it  does  not  produce  any  disagreeable  odour. 
In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  is 
sometimes  ready  in  less  than  three  months,  so  that  it  is  one  of 
the  quickest  growing  of  the  oleaginous  plants.  The  seeds  are 
sown  thin,  and  the  plants  hoed  if  too  thick.  It  is  pulled  or 
cut,  and  laid  in  a  covered  place  to  complete  the  ripening  and 
drying  of  the  seeds.  These  being  then  freed  from  the  stalks 
by  beating,  are  winnowed,  dried,  and  bruised. 

Linum  usitatissimum^  flax,  yields  an  oil  by  expression,  which 
is  greatly  used  in  the  arts.  But  it  is  cultivated  at  the  same 
time  for  its  fibres ;  and  for  obtaining  its  oil,  it  is  merely  suffered 
to  stand  until  its  seeds  are  matured.  The  manner  of  separating 
the  capsules  which  contain  the  seeds  from  the  stems,  has  been 
described.  The  seeds  are  bruised  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  other  oleaginous  plants.  The  refuse  after  expression  is 
termed  oU^ake^  and  forms  a  nutritive  food  for  cattle. 

The  seeds  of  the  hemp  in  like  manner  yield  oil,  which  is  em- 
ployed  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  oil  of  flax.  The 
hemp,  however,  being  dicBcious,  only  part  of  the  crop  yields 
oil,  namely,  the  female  or  seed-bearing  plants. 
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The  Poppy  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  its 
ol.  The  oil  of  the  poppy  is  sweet,  and  well  suited  for  do- 
meatic  uses.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  the  next  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  olive. 

Any  of  the  species  of  Papaver  will  yield  oil.  But  that  which 
i»  generally  cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  purpose,  is  one  or 
other  of  the  varieties  of  Papauer  jowHij^rum,  the  sleep-hring- 
ing  or  opium  poppy. 

The  soil  for  the  poppy  requires  to  be  well  pulverized  and 
manured.  In  the  parts  of  Flanders  where  it  is  cultivated,  this 
point  is  especially  attended  to.  It  frequently  succeeds  rape  in 
the  rotation,  manure  being  applied  to  both  crops.  It  should 
be  sown  early,  as  in  March  or  April,  cultivated  in  rows,  and 
the  plants  thinned  out  to  6  or  tj  inches  distant.  The  mode 
of  reaping  it  in  Flanders  is  peculiar.  Sheets  are  laid  along  the 
fine  of  the  standing  crop,  upon  which  the  reapers,  gently  bend- 
ing the  heads  forward,  shake  out  the  seeds  from  the  capsules. 
When  no  more  seeds  will  fall  from  the  capsules,  the  row  is 
puUed  up  and  placed  in  upright  sheaves,  in  order  to  allow 
those  capsules  to  ripen  which  had  not  at  first  yielded  their 
seeds.  The  sheets  are  then  drawn  forward  to  the  next  row, 
and  so  the  process  is  continued  throughout  the  field. 

Some  plants  of  the  natural  family  Composite  yield  seeds 
which  will  produce  oils  by  expression.  One  of  these,  Hdian- 
tkui  annuus,  the  Sunflower,  has  Ix-en  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  for  this  purpose.  This  plant,  a  native  of  America, 
and  familiar  to  us  as  a  garden  flower,  is  easily  cultivated. 
But  it  does  not  rank  higli  as  an  oil-bearing  plant,  and  its 
seeds  are  more  usefully  employed  for  the  feeding  of  domestic 
fowls. 

Several  of  the  natural  family  Umbelli/ertF  may  be  also  culti- 
vated for  their  oils.  One  of  these  is  Coriander,  Coriandrum 
taiivum,  a  plant  which  is,  however,  more  frequently  cultivated 
for  the  an>matic  flavour  of  its  seeds. 

Of  the  trees  whose  fruits  or  seed  s  yield  oils,  the  most  imports 
not  is  the  Olive,  derived  originally,  it  is  believed,  from  the 
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East,  but  now  cultivated  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  oil  of  the 
olive  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  from  its  seeds,  but  chiefly 
from  the  pulpy  substance  of  its  fruit. 

The  Almond  is  a  tree  yielding  oil  of  high  estimation,  but 
its  cultivati(m  is  confined  to  the  warmer  countries.  Proceeding 
northwards,  the  olive  is  succeeded  by  the  walnut,  the  beech,  and 
the  hazel.  The  oil  of  these  plants  is  obtained  from  the  seeds, 
and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  and  sold  as  the  oil  of  the  olive. 

The  warmer  regions  of  the  wwld  abound  in  plants  produ- 
cing oils ;  such  is  Ricinus  communis^  the  Castor^il  plant,  which 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  There,  however,  it 
is  only  an  herbaceous  plant ;  but  in  Africa  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  where  it  is  largely  produced,  it  is  a  tree. 
In  the  Brazils  it  afibrds  the  principal  part  of  the  oil  consumed 
in  lamps. 

Another  of  the  oleaginous  plants  of  warmer  countries  is  Ara- 
chis  hypogaa^  American  Earthnut  This  plant  is  remarkable 
for  ripening  its  seeds  under  ground.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe ;  and  with  some  care  it  has  been  made  to 
ripen  its  seeds  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  is  grown  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southern  United  States  of  America. 

Another  of  the  oleaginous  plants  is  Sesamum^  Oily  Grain, 
of  which  there  are  several  species.  Oily  grain  is  one  of  the 
principal  herbaceous  oil-plants  of  Africa  and  eastern  countries. 
It  was  an  oil-plant  of  the  ancient  Jews,  as  it  still  is  of  their 
descendants,  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  other  eastern  nations.  In 
Asia  it  is  the  most  generally  difiused  of  all  the  oleaginous 
plants.  It  is  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  unfit  for 
cultivation  in  higher  latitudes. 

The  growing  of  the  oil-plants  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
agriculture  of  many  countries.  In  England  alone,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  is  regarded  as  of  minor  interest,  and  is  little 
practised ;  not  because  oil  is  little  consumed  in  England,  but 
because  that  which  is  required  for  domestic  purposes  and  the 
arts  can  be  derived  from  other  countries  by  commerce. 
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The  plants  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe  for 
iheir  dyes  are : — 

1.  Isatia  tinoloria — Woad. 

2.  Eubia  liuctomni— Httddtt. 

3.  Rcsfda  Lutcola — Weld. 

/Mfu  tinctoria,  Woad,  ia  indigenous  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  yield  the  deep  blue 
oolouring  matter  so  greatly  valued  in  the  arts,  Indigo.  It  was 
in  extensive  use  in  Europe  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
indigo  of  commerce,  which  is  derived  from  the  green  parts  of 
certain  species  of  Indigofcra,  the  production  of  warmer  coun- 
tries. 

Woad  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  and  in  this  climate  is  a 
biennial.  Its  seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  in  which  case 
a  certain  jiroduce  of  leaves  may  I>e  obtained  in  the  same  seasbn ; 
or  it  may  be  sown  in  summer  or  autumn,  when  the  return  is 
obtained  in  the  second  year. 

The  plant  retiuires  a  deep  rich  soil,  perfect  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  a  careful  tillage  during  the  period  of  growth. 
It  is  best  cultivated  in  rows  at  such  distances  from  each  other 
as  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  the  horse  and  hand  hoe.  It  is 
usually  grown  on  a  flat  surface,  although  it  may  be  cultivated 
in  raised  drills  in  the  same  maimer  as  tumijis.  When  the 
leaves  are  of  their  full  size,  and  before  they  have  begun  to 
diange  to  their  paler  colour,  they  are  picked  off  by  the  hand ; 
and  in  this  manner  successive  crops  are  obtained  during  the 
season :  and  when  the  plants  hnve  shot  forth  their  flowering 
stems  in  July  or  August,  the  land  is  ploughed  and  prepare<l 
for  another  kind  of  crop. 

The  leaves,  when  collected,  are  washed,  and,  being  dried,  are 
carried  to  a  mill  similar  to  that  used  for  bruising  the  seeds 
of  oil  plants.  The  paste  obtained  is  placed  in  heaps,  and 
fermented,  and  the  heaps  are  then  broken  down  and  formed 
into  balls,  which  are  the  subject  of  commerce :  or  else  the  paste 
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is  first  formed  into  balls,  which  are  dried  in  proper  apartments ; 
and  to  fit  these  balls  for  the  dyeing  process,  they  are  reduced 
to  powder  in  the  same  mill  which  had  been  employed  to  form 
the  paste.  The  ground  material  is  then  spread  S  feet  deep  on 
a  floor,  moistened  with  water  and  slowly  fermented.  Being  then 
gradually  cooled,  it  is  ready  for  being  stored  in  casks,  or  other- 
wise preserved  until  required  for  use. 

The  colouring  substance  may  also  be  obtained,  like  that  of 
the  indigo  plant,  separately  from  the  leaves.  This  is  done  by 
fermenting  the  leaves  in  water,  and  extracting  the  colouring 
substance  from  the  green  part  of  the  plant.  The  process  is 
described  in  a  work  drawn  up  by  the  French  Government  in 
1811,  at  which  time  the  cultivation  of  woad  was  a  favourite 
object  with  Napoleon,  in  his  endeavours  to  find  substitutes  for 
the  colonial  produce  of  other  countries.  This  method  of  pre- 
paration, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  ;  and 
less  artificial  processes  prevail  where  the  woad-culture  is  prac- 
tised. 

The  culture  of  the  woad,  and  the  preparing  of  the  leaves, 
require  a  minute  care  scarce  compatible  with  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  farm,  as  practised  in  this  country.  But  the  yet 
greater  objection  to  its  more  extended  culture  is  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  returns,  arising  from  the  competition  of  the  indigo 
of  commerce,  which  can  be  obtained  in  great  abundance  from 
the  intertropical  countries  of  Asia  and  America. 

The  next  of  the  common  dye  plants  of  Europe  is  Madder, 
Rvbia  tinctorum.  This  plant  has  an  annual  stem,  but  it  is 
from  the  root  that  the  dye  is  produced.  Like  others  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  tinges  with  red  the  milk,  the  urine, 
and  the  bones  of  the  animals  that  feed  upon  it. 

The  root  is  composed  of  long  succulent  fibres,  which  strike 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  plant  is  best  raised  from  sets,  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  rows  with  a  good  distance  between. 
The  method  of  the  drill  turnip  culture  seems  entirely  suited  to 
the  habits  of  this  plant ;  and  doubtless  in  this  manner  it  could 
be  successfully  raised.  The  roots  are  taken  up  before  winter 
in  the  third  year,  at  which  time,  if  the  soil  has  been  suitable, 
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ihey  wUl  be  frequently  found  extending  from  3  to  4  feet  deep 
in  the  earth.  The  proper  kind  of  soil  for  this  plant  is  a  deep 
Mnd. 

The  roots,  when  taken  from  the  ground,  are  dried  in  kihis, 
and  then  pounded  or  ground.  The  dye  which  they  yield  is  a 
peculiar  retl,  and  is  a  substitute  for  cochineal. 

Holland  was  long  the  country  from  which  we  derived  our 
supplies  of  madiler,  and  the  plant  is  still  much  cultivated  hy 
the  Dutch  and  Flemings.  It  can  be  readily  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, for  it  is  not  a  plant  of  difRcult  culture  ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  countries 
where  the  chniate  is  more  favourable  and  the  cost  of  production 
less. 

Weld  or  Dyers'  Weed,  Reseda  Luteola,  is  another  of  this  class 
of  plants.  It  is  a  native,  and  generally  a  biennial.  It  is  found 
upon  earth  brought  from  a  great  depth,  as  the  rubbish  of  coal- 
mines. 

The  weld  affords  a  fine  yellow  dye  for  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  other  substances.  The  weld  and  the  bark  of  the  Quercus 
Victoria  yield  the  principal  yellow  dyes  employed  in  the  arts. 

The  weld  is  the  most  easily  cultivated  of  all  the  dye  plants, 
growing  on  a  variety  of  soils,  without  requiring  one  of  great 
fertility.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  clo- 
vers and  common  grasses,  thai  is,  it  may  be  sown  with  any 
crop  of  com,  and  reajied  the  following  year.  In  this  manner 
it  is  sometimes  cultivated,  being  mixed  with  the  clovers  and 
grasses,  and  plucked  up  from  amongst  them  when  it  is  in  flower. 

But  the  surer  method  of  cultivating  the  weld  is  by  itself,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  sown,  in  the  month  of  May  or  later, 
broadcast  or  in  rows.  The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
well  smoothed,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  very  small,  lightly 
covered.  The  plants  are  to  be  carefully  cleaned  during  the 
period  of  their  growth,  and  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  second 
year  they  will  be  in  full  flower,  and  then  they  are  to  be  pulled 
up,  without  waiting  for  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 

The  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  set  upright,  ge- 
nerallyfour  together,  to  dry.     When  tliey  arc  sufficiently  dry. 
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which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  weA  or  more,  they  are  bound 
into  larger  bundles,  in  which  state  they  are  ready  for  sale ;  or 
they  may  be  stacked  and  preserved  for  years  without  suffering 
injury.  The  culture  of  the  weld,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
other  dye  plants  in  this,  that  no  part  of  the  preparation  of  the 
dyer  fjEdls  upon  the  grower. 

The  produce  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons,  being  from  12 
to  40  cwt  of  stems  or  more  to  the  acre.  It  sometimes  yields  a 
good  profit,  but  the  demand  for  it  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly subject  to  a  species  of  blight  Coupling  this  with 
the  unequal  demand,  little  advantage  seems  likely  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  more  extended  culture  of  it  in  this  island. 

The  woad,  the  madder,  and  the  weld,  are  the  plants  usually 
cultivated  on  the  large  scale  for  their  dyes  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. But  innumerable  other  plants  yield  those  beautiful  sub- 
stances, and  are  partially  cultivated,: 

1.  Crocus  sativus^  Saffron  Crocus,  an  autumnal  species  of  a 
genus  known  to  us  as  yielding  amongst  the  earliest  of  our  ver- 
nal flowers.  The  plant  is  cultivated  from  bulbs.  The  dye 
produced  is  safiron,  and  it  is  derived  from  the  stigma  and  style 
of  the  plant 

2.  Cariham'us  tinctoriiLS^  Bastard  saffron.  It  is  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  which  are  used  for  dyeing.  They  are  collected  as 
they  begin  to  fade.  The  seeds  yield  also  an  oil,  which  is  used 
in  medicine  and  painting.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  extensively  in  the  Levant,  whence  great 
quantities  are  imported  into  England  for  painting  and  dyeing. 

3.  Nrrium  tinctorium,  Dyer's  Oleander,  one  of  a  genus  of 
beautiful  evergreens,  jrields  indigo,  and  it  is  believed  might  be 
cultivated  for  that  purpose. 

4.  CMium  verum^  Lady^s  bedstraw,  a  familiar  plant  of  the 
natural  family  of  Rubtacece^  and  yielding  like  the  madder  a 
red  dye. 

5.  Rhamnus  infectoria.  Yellow-berried  buckthorn,  the  fruit 
of  which  produces  a  yeUow  dye,  is  cultivated  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Graine  dC Avignon, 
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7.  Croton  tmdorium.  Officinal  croton,  yielding  a  beautiful 
bluu,  whicli  is  employed  to  dye  silks  and  wools.  This  sub- 
stance is  known  to  us  under  the  nanie  of  Turnsole. 

A  vast  number  of  other  plants  could  be  enumerated  aa  yield- 
ing dyes,  and  capable  of  being  cultivated  for  that  purpose. 
The  colours  they  yield  are  more  or  less  valued  for  their  perma- 
nence and  beauty. 


VI.  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  SUGAR. 

Of  the  plants  which  arc  either  cultivated,  or  which  admit  of 
cultivation,  in  Europe,  fur  tlieir  sugar,  the  following  may  bt- 
oiumerated. 

1.  BcU  ciclft  ct  rtilgaria — White  nnd  Common  Beet. 

Z.  Brassica  Rapa,  Solanum  tuberosum,  Pastintton  aativn.  and  uthoT  plants 
producing  tubers  and  mucijaginous  toots. 

5.  Vitls  vinifera,  and  other  species  of  Grape. 
4.  Betula  alba— The  Birch. 

fi.  Acer  saccharinum — Tlic  Sugar-Maple. 

6,  Saccharum  ofEcinaruni — The  Sogar-Caac. 

The  Beet  is  now  cultivated  largely  in  France  for  its  sugar. 
The  sugar  produced  can  be  crystallized,  and  is  then  little  in- 
ferior to  that  derived  from  the  sugar-cane ;  but  it  cannot  enter 
into  competition  with  the  latter  with  res|)cct  to  cheapness  of 
production.  The  manufacture  in  France  owed  its  origin  to 
the  rude  plans  of  Napoleon,  to  render  his  empire  independent 
of  the  sugar  of  commerce,  and  is  now  only  maintained  by  fi 
syBtem  of  fiscal  regulations,  which  exclude,  or  admit  only  on 
unfavourable  conditions,  the  produce  of  the  sugar-plant  of  the 
tropics. 

Although  under  the  artificial  system  by  which  it  is  support- 
ed in  France,  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  of  beet  cannot  Ix- 
regarded  with  favour,  yet  it  is  of  great  interest  and  curiosity, 
as  evincing  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  wliich  exists  in  certain 
vegetables,  or  the  facility  with  which  their  constituent  part« 
may  be  converted  into  this  nutritive  and  grateful  substance. 
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puTpoee  into  the  culture  of  Europe.  Other  species  of  Acerinea 
yield  sugar,  but  none  of  them  in  quantity  equal  to  the  sugai- 
maple. 

But  the  plant  which  yields  the  largest  supplies  of  this  sub- 
stance is  the  Sugar-cane.  This  plant  is  of  the  natural  family 
Gramineie,  and  it  is  of  all  the  family  that  whose  juices  are  the 
richest  in  saccharine  matter. 

The  sugar-cane,  however,  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  high  la- 
titudes. The  zone  of  its  cultivation  extends  to  about  35%  or 
thence  to  W,  on  either  side  of  the  Equator ;  and  it  is  only  pro- 
duced in  the  temperature  of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe  by 
artificial  means.  It  is  partially  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  and  its  cultivation  yet  lingers  in  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain ;  hut  it  is  scarcely  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Europe.  Its  produce,  however, 
can  be  obtained,  in  unlimited  quantity,  from  the  intertropical 
r^ons  of  either  hemisphere. 


VII.  PI^NTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  NARCOTIC,  BITTER 
AND  TANNIN  PRINCIPLE. 

1.  N&RcoTic  PniNcirLE. 

Of  the  plants  which  afford  the  narcotic  principle,  the  most 
important  are  the  Tobacco  and  the  Poppy. 

1.  The  Tobacco,  Nkotiana,  is  of  the  Nightshade  tribe.  It 
was  before  seen,  that  the  wholesome  and  esteemed  potato  is 
of  this  formidable  family  of  pknts,  possessing  in  its  leaves 
and  root,  until  expelled  by  heat,  the  same  dangerous  pro- 
perties. 

Of  the  tobacco  there  are  many  species.  Those  most  general- 
ly cultivated  are — 

1.  NicotiuiB  Ubacum — Tiiginian  Tobacco. 

2.  Nicotiaua  nistica— Common  Qieen  Tobacco. 
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^w^  t^tW  HMOiY  qp^ie^  of  tobttcco  are  natives  of  Au,  but 
tW  nn^  im)%iWtiiiil  of  th^ia  have  been  derived  from  die  New 
Wt^) ;  atn)  IHMH» «/  thu^Wi  appears  to  have  been  used  for  luxury 
«^  ci^ivi^fr^  tin  obuined  firom  that  continent 

1^  «ti«d^vi!Yy  of  this  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  bj 
Ki^vimhK^  (\ui^  ltd  Ywatan,  in  tfie  Gulph  of  Mexico,  where 
ho  <\huh)  if  u«^)  universally,  and  held  in  a  species  of  venem- 
li^^K  bv  xh»  «iinpte  natives.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
lh«^  UNI^||  W^\  Mippuaad  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  the  manner  of 
vullivaltnir  i^  M^^i  ^^^  plants  to  Spain,  as  part  of  the  qpaOs 
ami  llvanMrt^n  x^  his  new  found  world. 

Ilul  U  was  the  l\)krtuguese  who  were  mainly  instrumental  ns 
ilttniiitii^r  th^  tobacco  plant  over  Europe  and  the  East  Tlie 
htnUMTV  i^  ttM  inti'oduction  into,  different  countries  is  very 
umrkahltn  but  nacd  not  here  be  detailed.  It  is  known, 
I  ho  u«0  (if  this  plant,  seemingly  nauseous,  has,  in  spite  of  aB 
op|HMitioiii  iakou  root  as  it  were  in  every  country,  and  becosK 
apimivutly  oummtial  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

*rho  toimiHHKplunt  grows  in  all  the  temperate  zones  to  a  high 
laliUuKv  It  in  cultivated  extensively  in  Germany,  France,  and 
iho  Low  (NnuitrioH,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
i^^^HS  It  I'tHiuircd  a  long  series  of  intemperate  laws  to  arrest 
Wfk  \\\\^\vnn  In  Kiigland,  and  its  culture  there  is  now  directly 
iihihibitoJ,  on  acwunt  of  the  great  revenue  derived  from  the 
I\mv(^u  \HMUUUHllty.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  canvass  the 
iH^lioy  of  thorn*  laws.  They  can  be  justified  only  on  the  plea  of 
u^HH'AMitVi  whloh  iH)inpeIs  us  to  trust  to  the  importation  of  fo- 
\vigu  IoImuhh*  lor  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

*rho  toluuHH^ plant  requires  a  rich  light  soil,  and  its  cultiva- 
\\\w\  Im  attoiuliMi  with  considerable  labour  of  detail. 

*rho  »HHHiii»  which  are  very  minute,  are  generally  sown  in  a 
*hv4U^iHHl  plains  iHivcnnl  during  the  night  to  defend  them  from 
rtA^at^  and»  in  tho  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  trans- 
pUuUnl  to  tho  tioUls,  and  set  in  rows  at  a  sufficient  distance 
ft>^u  \>Hoh  othor.  The  culture  they  there  undergo  is  hoeing, 
lo  Kwp  thoiu  ftvt^  from  weeds,  removing  insects  and  injured 
K>H\  ^^,  and  picking  off  the  summits  and  buds,  to  prevent  the 
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flowering  of  the  plant,  and  to  direct  the  nourishment  to  the 
leaves. 

When  the  leaves  are  ready,  the  stems  are  cut  over,  the  plants 
hung  up  and  dried,  and  then  put  into  heaps,  and  made  to  un- 
dergo a  degree  of  fermentation.  They  are  again  hung  up,  the 
leaves  being  separated  from  the  stems,  and  made  to  undergo  a 
KCond  fermentation,  under  a  certain  degree  of  pressure.  The 
leaves  are  again  dried,  and  tied  together  in  bundles.  They  are 
then  packed,  and  compressed  in  casks,  for  sale  or  exportation, 
which  completes  the  task  of  the  grower. 

The  average  produce  differs  very  greatly  under  different 
conditions  of  diniate  and  culture.  Mr  Brodigan,  who  culti- 
vated the  plant  extensively  in  Ireland,  states  the  produce  in 
die  county  of  Wexford  at  1900  lb.  per  acre. 

The  whole  details  of  the  operation  of  culture  will  be  found 
in  various  works.  The  most  recent,  with  respect  to  its  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country,  ia  by  Mr  Brodigan,  whose  treatise  is  very 
complete,  and  founded  on  experience.  A  full  summary  of  the 
practice,  as  pursued  in  different  countries,  is  given  in  the  Nou- 
veaa  Cours  complet  d' Agriculture,  by  M.  Bosc. 

The  tobacco-plant  is  found  to  grow  in  all  the  temperate  re- 
gions, but  that  produced  within  the  tropics  possesses  the  finest 
flavour.  The  quantity  produced  and  consumed  of  this  plant 
is  immense. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  it  is  which  renders  this  seemingly  un- 
palatable herb  bo  grateful  to  the  palate  and  the  system  in  every 
dimate,  and  in  every  form  in  which  it  can  be  used.  Even  in 
the  most  nauseous  way  in  which  it  can  be  consumed,  that  of 
chewing,  the  use  of  it  becomes  a  passion,  and  few  that  have 
used  it  in  any  form  ever  willingly  abandon  it. 

It  is  evidently  a  soothing  narcotic,  of  which  the  universal 
taste  of  mankind  approves ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
taste  so  universal  should  be  given  for  a  substance  that  is  in  it- 
sdf  noxious.  It  may  be  abused,  indeed,  like  many  gifts  of  Na- 
ture ;  but  all  the  presimiption  is,  that,  in  moderate  use,  it  is 
harmless  as  well  as  grateful. 
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2.  The  Poppy  is  of  the  genus  Papaver^  of  which  there  are 
various  species.  That  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  its  nar- 
cotic principle  is 

Papaver  somniferum — The  Opium  Poppy. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  sometimes  white,  when  the 
seeds  are  also  white ;  and  sometimes  the  flowers  are  white  and 
purple,  when  the  seeds  are  of  a  darkish  blue  colour.  The  first 
is  the  variety  albums  the  latter  the  variety  nigrum^  of  De  Can- 
dolle.  The  darkish-coloured  seeds  are  obtained  from  Grermany, 
under  the  name  of  maw-seeds.  This  plant  grows,  in  favourable 
situations,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  of  short  duration,  being  succeeded  by  large  round 
heads,  somewhat  flattened.  It  is  from  these  heads  or  capsules, 
that  the  opium  is  derived. 

Being  an  annual  plant,  the  poppy,  when  sown  in  spring,  ma- 
tures its  seeds  in  autumn.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be 
produced  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  opium  extracted  from 
it. 

In  England,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  The  best  method  of  cultivating  the  plant  is  in  rows. 
But,  on  the  poppies  attaining  a  few  inches  in  height,  they  are 
to  be  hoed  out  to  a  distance  from  each  other  of  six  or  eight 
inches. 

When  the  heads  are  fully  formed,  but  are  yet  green,  the 
opium  may  be  extracted.  The  process,  although  minute,  is 
simple,  and  may  be  taught  to  children  in  an  hour. 

Two  or  more  longitudinal  incisions  are  made  in  the  capsule 
with  a  sharp  knife,  or  other  instrument,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  not  so  deep  as  to  penetrate  through  the  capsule.  The  in- 
cisions are,  in  the  first  place,  made  on  one  side  of  the  capsule 
only.  As  soon  as  the  incisions  are  made,  a  milky  juice  will 
flow  out,  which,  being  glutinous,  will  adhere  to  the  capsule. 
The  next  day  it  is  collected  from  the  capsule,  by  the  edge  of  a 
knife  or  spoon,  and  put  into  a  vessel.  As  soon  as  the  glutinous 
matter  is  taken  from  one  side  of  the  capsule,  the  remaining  in- 
cisions are  made  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  same  process  of 
collecting  the  exuded  juice  is  repeated. 
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The  juice  thus  collected  is  opiutii.  In  a  day  or  two  it  is  of 
the  conaiatence  to  be  worked  up  into  a  mass,  and  may  be  rolled 
up  in  leaves,  like  the  opium  of  commerce. 

The  narcotic  matter  of  the  plant  may  be  also  collected  by 
boiling;  but  it  is  only  the  exuded  juice  that  forms  pureopium. 

The  manner  of  cultivation  describeii  does  not  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  tliat  practised  in  the  opium-countries  of  the  East 
In  these,  according  to  writers,  the  longitudinal  incisions  arc 
made  at  sunset,  by  many-pointed  knives  or  lancets.  In  the 
following  day,  the  juice  is  collected,  scraped  off  with  a  small 
iroD  scoop,  and  deposited  in  earthen  pots,  where  it  is  worked 
by  the  hand  until  it  becomes  consistent.  It  is  then  formed 
into  globular  cakes,  and  laid  in  little  earthen  basins,  to  be  fur- 
ther dried.  After  the  opium  is  extracted  from  the  capsule,  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  stand  and  ripen  its  seeds. 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy,  having  nothing  of  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple, are  eaten  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  a  nourishing  and 
grateful  food ;  and  they  yield  by  expression  an  oil,  which  is 
regarded  as  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  olive. 

It  is  the  expense  of  labour,  and  the  contingency  to  which  the 
plant  ia  subject  from  rains,  that  form  the  principal  objection  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  this  country  for  its  opium. 
The  latter  objection,  indeed,  is  greater  than  tlie  first.  The 
processes  of  labour,  though  minute,  arc  simple,  and  can  be 
performed  by  children.  The  trials,  however,  that  have  been 
made  on  the  culture  of  the  opium  plant  in  this  country,  not- 
withstanding the  partial  success  uf  some  of  them,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  opium  may  be  better  obtained  from  countries 
with  a  warmer  and  less  humid  climate  than  that  of  England. 


2.  Bitter  pRiscrpLB. 

1.  The  most  important  of  the  plants  cultivated  with  us  for 
their  bitter  principle,  is  the  Hop, 

The  Hop,  Humulus  Liipubis,  has  been  cultivated  in  EuroiJc 
during  an  unknown  jx'riod,  for  its  ilowcrs,  which  arc  used  for 
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giving  a  bitter  flavour  to  beer,  as  veil  as  for  preserving  it 
Its  roots  are  perennial,  and  its  stem  ascends  trees  and  other 
objects.  It  is  a  dioecious  plant,  that  is,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  difi*erent  individuals.  The  male  plants  are 
technically  called  wild  hops,  and  are  rejected  as  of  no  value. 
The  hop  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.     It  flowers  in  England  in  June  or  July. 

The  hop  is  raised  from  slips  taken  from  the  stem,  or  from 
sets  taken  from  the  root.  These  are  planted  either  in  autumn 
or  in  spring ;  but  the  latter  is  the  usual  time.  The  plant  is  in 
its  full  bearing  in  its  third  year ;  and  a  plantation  generally 
lasts  from  10  to  15  years,  whai  it  must  be  renewed,  the  old 
plants  being  grubbed  up,  and  fr^h  sets  planted. 

The  slips  or  sets  are  obtained  from  the  pruning  of  the  old 
plantations,  or  from  the  roots.  Each  slip  should  contain  two 
joints  or  buds.  The  slips  are  sometimes  planted  in  a  garden  for 
a  season,  before  being  set  in  a  plantation. 

The  manner  of  forming  the  hop  plantation,  is  this :— The 
ground  is  deeply  ploughed,  and  well  prepared.  The  places 
where  the  sets  are  to  be  planted  are  marked  out,  which  may 
be  done  by  a  plough  drawing  parallel  furrows,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  feet  from  each  other,  and  then  by  crossing  these  by  si., 
milar  furrows,  at  equal  distances.  The  points  where  these  fur- 
rows intersect  are  the  places  where  the  sets  are  to  be  planted. 

At  each  of  these  points  of  intersection,  a  hole  is  dug,  and 
some  manure  put  in  it.  A  little  hillock  is  made,  and  five,  six, 
or  seven  sets  dibbled  in,  forming  a  circle  round  the  top  of  each 
hillock,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other. 
They  are  set  to  incline  inwards,  and  one  generally  is  placed  in 
the  centre. 

In  the  first  year  the  plants  are  tilled  and  hoed  in  the  inter- 
vals, and  the  earth  is  drawn  by  the  hoe  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  which  is  termed  earthing.  The  principal  earthing  is 
in  the  first  spring  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  repeated 
annually  afterwards  in  spring. 

The  process  of  tilling,  hoeing,  and  earthing  up,  is  an  an- 
nual operation,  and  manure  is  applied  generally  once  in  three 
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years.  It  is  either  laid  on  the  hills  of  hops  as  they  are  termed, 
or  in  the  rows.  As  esteemed  manure  for  this  plant  is  woollen 
ragB. 

The  plants  yield  nothing  during  the  first  year.  In  the  se- 
cond year  they  yield  their  first  crop  of  flowers.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  the  poles  are  set.  This  operation  is  performed  ge- 
Doally  in  the  end  of  Apnl,  when  the  plants  are  S  or  S  inches 

kigh. 

The  poles  consist  of  straight  shoots  of  ash,  oak,  willow,  or 
tree,  from  6  to  9  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
ing  to  the  size  of  a  small  cane.  Two,  but  more 
ly  three,  or  even  more  poles,  are  placed  on  each  hill, 
re  fixed  in  the  ground  by  making  deep  holes  with  an 
iron-crow,  their  tops  inclining  somewhat  outwards. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  tying  to  the  poles  the  shoots 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve.  This  is  a  work  of  skill,  and 
one  upon  the  right  performance  of  which  part  of  the  success 
of  the  crop  depends.  The  shoots  not  to  be  preserved  are  cut 
away.  The  tying  up  of  the  shoots  is  by  means  of  withered 
rushes,  so  loosely  tied  as  to  allow  the  free  growth  of  the  shoots. 
When  the  warm  weather  arrives,  the  shoots  grow  with  extra- 
ivdinary  rapidity,  twining  round  the  jxtle. 

The  season  of  picking  the  hop  is  usually  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  period  is  known  by  the  hop  acquiring  a 
strong  scent.  The  manner  of  performing  the  work  of  picking 
is  this : — 

Frames  of  wood  are  raised  in  the  most  convenient  part  of 
the  plantation.  These  frames  consist  of  four  boards  nailed  to 
four  upright  posts,  the  whole  frame  being  about  8  feet  long, 
3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  higli.  Six,  seven,  or  eight  pick- 
ers, generally  women  or  boys,  are  placed  at  the  same  frame, 
three  or  four  being  on  each  side.  The  plants  being  cut  through 
at  the  root,  the  poles  are  lifted  up  and  laid  on  the  frame  with 
the  hops  upon  them. 

The  pickers  then  carefully  pick  off  the  flowerB  rf  bops, 
which  they  drop  upon  a  large  cloth  which  is  hung  upon  the 
frame  with  tenter-hooks.  When  this  cloth  is  full,  the  hops  arc 
emptied  into  u  large  sack  and  carried  home. 
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The  hops  are  then  kUn-dried,  which  is  done  by  placing  them 
on  a  hair-cloth,  10  or  12  inches  deep.  The  heat  is  gradu- 
ally increased  to  the  proper  height,  and  continued  steady  eight 
or  ten  hours.  The  hops  are  then  taken  from  the  kiki,  and 
laid  in  a  large  room  or  loft  until  they  become  cool. 

The  next  process  is  packing  the  hops  into  bags  or  pockets. 
In  the  floor  of  the  room  is  &  round  hole,  equal  to  the  size  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bag.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  then  fixed 
firmly  to  a  strong  hoop,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  the  edge  of 
the  hole.  The  bag  is  then  let  through  the  hole  suspended  by 
the  hoop,  and  the  packer  goes  into  it.  Another  person  puts  the 
hops  into  the  bag  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  packer 
tramples  them  firmly  down.  When  the  bag  is  full,  it  is  drawn 
up  and  the  end  sewed.     The  hops  are  now  ready  for  sale. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poles  in  the  plantations  have  been  stript 
of  the  stems  attached  to  them,  and  piled  in  stacks  to  await  the 
following  year. 

The  produce  of  the  hop  is  more  variable  than  that  of  any 
other  crop.  It  is  frequently  nearly  a  failure.  It  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  1  or  2  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
20 ;  the  average  produce  may  be  stated  at  about  10  cwt  or  less. 

The  stalks,  like  those  of  other  plants  of  the  natural  family 
UrticeoBy  yield  fibres,  which  may  be  made  into  cloth.  They 
are  treated  like  the  hemp ;  but  the  woody  part  is  with  more 
difiiculty  separated,  and  requires  a  longer  maceration. 

The  hop  is  liable  to  diseases  and  the  attacks  of  insects  beyond 
any  other  of  our  cultivated  plants.  At  the  first  stage  of  its 
growth,  it  is  attacked  by  an  insect  of  the  flea  kind,  similar  to 
that  which  attacks  the  young  turnip.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  it  is  attacked  by  numerous  lice  as  they  are  called,  the 
young  of  a  little  green  fly,  which  frequently  greatly  injure  or 
totally  destroy  the  plant.  Other  insects  also  prey  upon  it,  and 
plants  of  the  mushroom  family  grow  upon  it,  forming  mildew 
or  blights. 

From  this  general  account  of  the  manner  of  cultivating  the 
hop,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  it  is  attended  with 
considerable  difiiculty,  all  the  processes  of  tilling  and  dressing 
the  plant,  until  its  final  preparation,  requiring  minute  atten- 
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tion  and  much  labour.  It  is  alsa  a  very  expensive  species  of 
cultivation,  arising  from  the  large  outlay  required  for  the  poles- 
From  this  circumstance,  from  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  re- 
turns, and  from  the  whole  preparation  of  the  produce  Iieing 
lubject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  excise,  the  culture  of  the 
hop  in  this  country  does  not  extend,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

The  hop  is  used  for  preserving  and  giving  a  hitter  taste  to 
malt  liquor,  to  which  purpose  it  is  exceedingly  well  suited. 
Many  bitters,  however,  may  lie  used  in  place  of  the  hop,  and 
these,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  price  of  the  hop,  are  em- 
ployetl  clandestinely  in  this  country  to  a  great  extent,  Some 
are  injurious,  as  the  Cocculus  ind'icus,  which  has  not  only  a  bit- 
ter but  a  narcotic  principle,  and  is  in  truth  a  poison  ;  and 
others  are  innocent. 

8.  Common  Broom,  Cytims  scopariua.  The  young  shoots 
of  ihis  plant  yield  a  bitter ;  and  the  method  adopted  is  to  mix 
a  portion  of  them  with  a  (juantity  of  hops. 

3-  Mugwort,  Artemisia  vulgaris.  This  plant,  like  some 
others  of  the  natural  fanuly  to  which  it  belongs,  is  tonic  ;  and 
as  it  also  yields  a  bitter,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

4.  Ground-Ivy,  GUchama  Jiederacea.  This  plant  was  for- 
merly used  for  giving  a  flavour  to  ale.  It  belongs  to  the  Mint 
tribe  of  plants,  which  are  generally  tonic  and  cordial. 

5.  Marsh-Trefoil  or  fiuckbean,  Menyanthea  tri/bliata,  is  a 
common  plant,  perfectly  wholesome,  and,  as  a  bitter,  is  believed 
to  l>e  superior  to  the  hop.  It  is  the  roots  which  arc  used  for 
this  purpose, 

6.  Quassia  is  also  a  bitter,  used  clandestinely  in  the  brew, 
ing  of  beer.  It  is  derived  from  tbe  l>ark  of  a  tree  found  in  the 
woods  of  Surinam.  It  is  a  very  intense  bitter,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  as  well  as  in  brewing. 

7.  But  the  most  important  of  the  plants  yielding  hitters  are 
those  of  the  natural  family  GenlianetE.  The  Gentian  family 
of  plants  seems  intended  by  nature  to  supply  this  principle. 
They  are  herltaceous,  and  extend  over  ahnost  every  part  of 
(he  world,  from  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe  to  the  arid 
sands  of  India  and  America.     The  principle  of  bitterness  re- 
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sides  in  their  roots.  They  are  all  of  them  tonic  and  stomachic 
They  are  the  most  generally  extended  febrifuges  known,  and 
are,  consequently,  valuable  medicines  for  the  most  fatal  class 
of  disorders  incident  to  the  human  race.  Gentiana  luteoj 
Yellow  gentian,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  in  France  and  England:  GerUiana  rubra  is 
the  species  principally  used  in  Germany ;  and  Gentiana  pur-- 
purea  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Their  properties  are  the  same. 
The  yellow  gentian,  when  formerly  employed  in  the  old  English 
ales,  was  termed  Bitterwort. 


3.  Tannin  Piunciple. 

The  plants  the  most  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  tannin  are  the  Oak,  the  Willow,  the  Chestnut,  and 
the  Larch  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  bark  that  the  tannin  prin- 
ciple  is  derived. 

Of  these  forest^trees  the  oak  is  the  most  esteemed  for  its  tan- 
nin, although  it  appears  that  certain  species  of  willow  are  not 
inferior  to  it  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tannin  which 
they  produce. 

The  oak  produces  tannin  from  its  galls,  but  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced from  its  bark,  and  this  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the 
buds  begin  to  open  in  spring.  It  yields  the  smallest  quantity 
in  winter,  after  the  autumnal  descent  of  the  sap.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  oak  is  too  frequently  cut  down  at  a  time  which, 
though  favourable  for  the  production  of  tannin,  is  not  so  for 
the  ultimate  durability  of  the  timber. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  various  experiments  on  the  quan- 
tity of  tannin  yielded  by  the  bark  of  different  species  of  trees. 
He  found  that  the  greatest  quantity  was  produced  by  the  Lei- 
cester willow  of  large  size.     From  480  lb.  of  bark. 

The  Large-sized  Willow  yielded  •  •  .  33  lb. 

The  Common  Willow,  .  .  .11 

Coppice  Oak,  .  .  •  .  32 

Middle-sized  Oak  cut  in  spring,  .  .  29 
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The  Bpaniah  Cbestiint  cat  in  autumn^  .  21  11.. 

The  Ash,  .  .  .  .  .Ill 

The  Black  Thorn,  .  .10 

The  Larch,  when  cat  In  aatumn,     ■  .  .  8 

Of  these  trees,  the  larch,  it  will  appear,  yields  the  tmialleit 
quantity,  weight  for  weight ;  but  tht-n  the  lareli  prcxlu(.-t;N  a 
considerable  (juaniity  of  hark,  for  which  reason  it  i*  uniiiiiuii 
to  strip  the  trees  of  their  bark  when  ftUed.  Other  cunifcrouN 
trees  are  rich  in  the  tannin  principle,  as  tliu  Iletiilock-apnuc  of 
America. 

The  Myrtle  family  of  planU  are  some  of  ihem  very  produc- 
tive of  tannin.  The  loftiest  timber  trees  of  New  Hulland  and 
Van  Diemen'a  Land  are  of  this  family,  and  tannin  in  amada- 
able  quantity  has  been  recently  obtained  frmn  llie  Aiiitnlian 
woods.  From  the  same  vast  country  Acada  lian  l>ecn  itnpnrt- 
cd  on  account  of  its  tannin ;  for  it  is  U>  be  observed  thai  terenl 
of  this  genus  yi^  tannin  in  greal  quantity.  lo  loiiw  tptata 
o(  Acacia  of  the  wiestem  porta  of  America,  the  ntiact  jiddtd 
toaaAi  diiefiy  of  lannin. 

Tbe  Sumach  is  also  a  genua  cf  {dad*  wkidi  jmUi  »  omm*- 
denble  portion  of  tannin  :  ooe  aS  the  afaii»,  Wmt  Cmimnm,  im 
aati  in  Turkey  for  laimiDg  the  katber  at  lliat  eoimttj  ;  aa»> 
Aerof  the  qwcie%£huCatMiM,  band  to  be  cabiraied  ■  the 
xibribeM 

in  iheraoU  «m1  kmea  of  asf  «lfacr  ttm 
anoMi  pbala  of  the  lUw  fa^  jidU  « 
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of  these  productions  that  they  are  to  be  here  adverted  to.  These 
secretions  are  termed  resins^  and  they  are  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  the  arts. 

From  the  Wild  pine,  Pinus  sylvestris^  frequently  called  the 
Scotch  fir,  is  obtained  common  tar.  The  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  in  those  vast  countries  of  pine  which  form  so  great  a 
part  of  northern  Europe. 

The  manufacture  is  simple.  A  conical  hole,  usually  in  the 
side  of  a  bank,  being  made,  roots  and  fillets  of  pine  are  let  into 
the  cavity,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  turf,  which  is  beat 
firmly  down  above  the  wood.  The  wood  being  kindled,  a  slow 
combustion  takes  place.  A  cast-iron  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  receives  the  fluid,  and  has  a  spout  which  projects  through 
the  bank,  and  carries  the  tar  into  barrels.  As  quickly  as  the 
barrels  are  filled,  they  are  closed  with  bungs,  when  the  mate- 
rial is  ready  for  exportation.  This  manner  of  preparing  tar 
has  been  derived  from  the  earliest  ages.  By  the  further  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  tar  is  converted  into  pitch. 

These  two  substances,  tar  and  pitch,  are  of  extensive  use  in 
the  arts.  The  employment  of  them  in  the  preservation  of  the 
ropes  and  cordage  of  shipping,  is  everywhere  known.  The 
importation  of  tar  into  this  country  from  the  north  of  Europe 
and  from  America,  is  very  great.  The  tar  of  America,  how- 
ever, is  not  derived  from  the  consumption  of  the  wild  pine, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  New  World,  but  from  other  spe- 
cies, and  chiefly  from  the  Swamp  pine,  Pinus  australis. 

The  Norway  spruce,  Abies  communis^  is  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  wild  pine. 

Common  turpentine  is  likewise  an  extensive  production  of 
the  wild  pine.  This  is  not  obtained  by  heat,  but  by  the  natural 
exudation  of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  through  incisions  of  the 
trunk. 

Turpentine  is  resolvable  into  two  parts.  The  one  is  rosin, 
a  substance  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  By  distillation  oil  is 
obtained,  what  remains  being  rosin.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has 
frequently  the  name  given  to  it  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  but, 
though  a  very  powerful  substance,  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
alcohol. 
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Turpentine  is  obtained  from  others  of  the  pine  fauiily  be- 
ddes  the  wild  pine ;  and,  according  to  the  species  from  which 
it  is  derived,  the  turpentine  pissesses  peculiarities  which  fit  it 
for  different  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Turpentine  is  extensively  produced  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  sort  of  cavity  is  formed  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
capable  of  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  juice ;  and  an  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  bark,  the  turpentine  flows  into  the  ca- 
vity, which  ia  emptied  five  or  six  times  in  the  season. 

Venetian  turpentine  ia  obtained  from  Larix  europaea,  the 
Common  larch.  The  turpentine  of  the  larch  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  shipping-port  being 
Venice,  it  thence  derives  its  name  of  Venetian  turpentine. 

The  Bordeaux  turpentine  is  derived  from  the  Cluster  pine, 
Pimu  Pinasler. 

The  Strasburg  turpentine  is  derived  from  the  Silver  fir,  Jbie3 
Picea.  This  majestic  tree  is  extremely  prolific  of  resinous 
matter. 

The  Cyprus  turpentine  is  obtained  from  Pistacia  Terebin- 
thtu,  the  turpentine  tree  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Chio  are  productive  of  this  species  of  turpen- 
tine; which,  however,  is  scarce,  costly,  and  adulterated  in  com- 
merce with  the  less  valuable  kinds. 

The  obtaining  of  the  exuded  juice,  in  this  manner,  dues  not, 
as  ii3  the  case  of  tar,  infer  the  destruction  of  the  tree ;  but  when 
turpentine  is  procured  by  incision,  the  tree  is  weakened,  and 
hence,  from  the  small  extent  of  coniferous  forests  in  this  coun- 
try, and  from  the  time  required  for  the  collection  of  the  ex- 
uded juice,  it  is  found  better  to  derive  the  turpentine  employed 
in  the  arts,  from  other  countries. 

Other  resinous  substances  are,  iu  like  manner,  obtained  from 
various  Conifers;  as  the  Canadian  balsam,  from  Abies  Baba- 
mea;  the  Carpathian  balsam,  from  Pinui  Pinea;  the  Hunga- 
rian balsam,  from  Pinus  Pumilio,  &c. 
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IX.  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  FRUITS. 

Of  the  plants  cultivated  for  their  fruits,  the  following  classes 
may  be  enumerated : — 

1.  Vitis  vinifera — ^The  Vine. 

2.  Pttub  Malus — The  Apple>  and  othen  of  the  Apple  tribe  ;  as 

the  Pear^  the  Medlar^  and  the  Quince. 
8.  Amygdalus  penica — The  Peachy  and  othen  of  the  Almond 

tribe ;  as  the  Plum^  the  Apricot^  and  the  Cheny. 
4.  Fragaria  yesca — The  Strawberry^  and  other  fruit-bearing  plants 

of  the  Rose  family ;  as  the  Raspberry^  and  others. 
6.  Ribes  grossulariar— The  Gooseberry^  and  others  of  the  Coxiant 

tribe. 

6.  Cucurbita  Pepo — The  Pumpkin^  and  others  of  the  Qourd  tribe. 

7.  Corylus  Avellana — The  Hazel>  and  others  of  the  Oak  tribe;  as 

the  Oak^  the  Chestnut^  and  the  Beech : — Juglans  regia^  the 
Walnut ;  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  bearing  nuts  and  berries. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  these  fruits  is  the  Vine,  the  true  re^ 
gion  of  which,  in  Europe,  is  to  the  southward  of  the  50°  of  la- 
titude. Within  this  zone,  the  vine  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  plants  cultivated  for  their  fruits,  employing  a  large  part  of 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yielding  the  liquor  which 
is  in  most  general  use.  Beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  vine, 
to  the  north,  it  is  the  plant  of  the  garden,  and  is  usually  raised 
by  artificial  heat. 

The  next  class  of  plants,  the  Pomaceay  or  apple  tribe,  com- 
prehends the  most  important  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  of  nor- 
thern Europe.  They  are  hardy  and  of  easy  culture.  They 
yield  fruits  employed  in  many  ways  as  food,  and  their  juice 
supplies  a  fermented  liquor.  They  have  been  cultivated  and 
improved  with  great  care  in  England,  which  now  numbers  a 
vast  variety  of  this  class  of  fruits. 

The  next  class  comprehends  many  of  our  most  esteemed 
fruits — the  Apricot,  the  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  the  Plum,  and 
the  Cherry.  Though  highly  valued  for  their  juicy  fruits,  a 
dangerous  principle,  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid,  resides  in 
their  leaves  and  kernels,  which  renders  them  less  safe  as  food 
than  the  fruits  of  the  apple  tribe. 
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The  Strawberry,  of  differenl  species,  is  a  native  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  yielding  an  esteemed  and  wholesome 
fruit.  Of  this  tribe  are  the  Raspberry,  and  others,  largely 
produced  in  tlie  north  of  Europe. 

The  Gooseberry,  and  other  plants  of  the  Currant  tribe,  yield 
fioiits  which  are  esteemed  in  tlie  colder,  though  not  in  the 
wanner,  parts  of  Europe.  The  plants  of  the  Currant  tribe  are 
hardy,  and  of  easy  propagation. 

The  larger  kinds  of  the  Gourd  tribe  are  cultivated  in  the 
fields.  They  yield  a  great  produce  where  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  their  growth  ;  but  they  are  suited  to  the  warmer, 
and  not  to  the  colder  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this  tribe  are  the 
Melon  and  the  Cucumber,  which  are  plants  entirely  of  the 

The  last  class  of  plants  enumerated  consists  of  those  of  which 
the  seeds  are  eaten.  Of  this  class  h  the  Hazel,  which  is  some- 
times cultivated  on  the  larger  scale ;  so  hkewise  are  the  Chestnut 
and  the  Walnut ;  but  the  chestnut  and  the  walnut  belong  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 

X  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  FEHMENTF.D  AND 
DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

The  juices  antl  soluble  matter  of  many  plants  are  susceptible 
of  the  vinous  fermentation.  During  this  process,  a  principle 
is  formed,  alcohol,  which  may  be  obtained  separately  by  distil- 
latkin.  The  liquors,  in  tlieir  first  state,  are  fermented  liquors; 
sudi  are  wine,  cider,  beer.  The  substances  obtained  from 
these,  by  the  process  of  distiUation,  are  distilled  liquors.  Many 
plants  are  cultivated  for  yielding  these  substances.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Vine. 

2.  The  Apple,  and  otlier  Pomscen. 

3.  TLe  Pencb,  and  other  AmygJalacoie. 

4.  Tlic  Stfawbertj-,  Btnl  other  Itoeacem. 
fi.  The  Goofieberrj-,  and  other  OroSBulacccc. 
8.  The  Cereal  Grassca. 
7.  The  Parsncpj  the  Carrot,  the  Beet,  and  olher  plants  producing 

mucilaginous  roots  and  tubers. 
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:  At  die  head  of  this  cUws  of  plants  stands  the  Vine,  the  Ihiit 
.  of  whieh  has,  in  every  age,  been  employed  for  the  pcoduedon 
of  fermented  liquor.  The  vine  may  be  cultivated  within  the 
tropics,  but  that  is  not  the  natural  region  of  the  cultivated 
vine,  which,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  about  the  25th  to  near  the  50th  degree  of  latitude. 

Although  of  vast  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  wine- 
growing countries  of  £urope,  the  fermented  produce  of  the 
grape  can,  in  this  and  other  countries  similarly  situated^  be 
regarded  only  as  the  subject  of  commerce,  since  no  supposable 
contingency  can  arise  in  the  colder  countries  to  render  it  expe- 
dient to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  its  wine. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  next  class  of  enumerated  fruits,  the 
Pomacece.  These  are  hardy  plants  of  easy  culture,  suited  to 
the  dimate,  and  capable  of  producing,  in  unlimited  quantity,  a 
nutritive  and  grateful  liquor.  The  wine  of  the  apple  is  termed 
cider,  that  of  the  pear  perry.  The  preparation  of  cider  is  a 
simple  process.  The  apples  being  gathered,  which  must  be 
done  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  are  piled  into  a  heap  about 
a  foot  high.  This  heap  may  be  defended  from  the  rain,  but 
the  air  should  be  allowed  access  to  it.  After  the  fruit  has  lain 
for  a  time  to  mellow,  all  decayed  apples  being  in  the  mean  time 
removed,  it  is  carried  to  the  bruising-mill. 

This,  in  most  of  the  cider  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  very 
simple  machine,  consisting  merely  of  a  common  millstone,  placed 
vertically,  and  made  to  be  moved  round  in  a  circular  stone- 
trough  by  a  shaft  extending  beyond  the  trough,  to  which  a 
horse  is  attached.  The  vertical  millstone  should  be  made  of 
any  hard  stone,  but  not  of  limestone,  because  the  malic  acid  of 
the  fruit  acts  upon  the  calcareous  matter ;  neither  should  any 
lead  be  employed 

The  vertical  millstone  may  be  four  feet  in  diameter  and  10 
or  12  inches  thick ;  the  groove  in  which  it  is  to  run  in  the 
trough,  may  be  9  or  10  inches  deep,  of  sufficient  breadth  at  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  stone  to  move  freely,  and  6  or  8  inches 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  apples  are  strewed 
in  the  trough,  and  crushed  by  the  stone  as  it  revolves. 

The  pulpy  mass  being  removed,  is  allowed  to  remain  about 
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twenty-four  hours  in  a  heap,  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the 
dder-press.  I'his  is  usually  formed  on  the  principle  of  k 
common  screw.press.  Boards  placed  horizontally  compress  the 
pulpy  matter,  and  the  screw  which  presses  them  together  is 
moved  by  levers.  The  pulp  is  placed  usually  in  hair-bags,  one 
above  the  other,  between  the  horizontal  boards.  These  are 
slightly  compressed  at  first,  and  then  more  strongly  until  the 
juice  be  fully  expressed.  The  juice  is  received  in  proper  vessels, 
and  after  being  pressed  through  a  hair-^eve  to  retain  the 
groMer  parts,  it  is  conveyed  to  a  cask,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
ferment. 

The  fermentative  process  proceeds,  and  when  it  is  completed 
the  liquor  is  withdrawn,  or  racked  as  it  is  termed,  the  impu- 
rities being  left  behind.  Should  the  vinous  juice  show  a  dis- 
position to  ferment  a  second  time,  it  must  be  again  racked,  and 
»  on  till  the  tendency  to  fermentation  be  removed.  The  cider 
now  formed  is  put  into  the  casks  in  which  it  is  to  remain.  It  is 
kept  in  these  untO  it  is  fit  for  being  put  into  bottles,  when, 
if  well  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  clear  rich  liquor,  and  will 
remain  in  these  bottles,  without  loss  of  its  properties,  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Cider,  then,  it  appears,  is  a  true  wine  without 
any  addition  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  fruit. 

The  manufai'ture  of  perry  is  entirely  the  same  as  that  of 
dder,  the  jiear  being  substituted  for  the  apple. 

The  preparation  of  tliese  liquors  is  attended  with  no  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  and  might  be  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  the  finer  garden  apples  that  are  required 
for  the  cider  manidacture.  They  are  rather  of  the  less  im- 
proved and  harsher  kinds,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  wild 
apple.  Nay,  the  wild  apple  itself,  one  of  the  most  easily  cul- 
tivated of  trees,  will  yield  good  cider  alone,  but  unexception- 
able cider  if  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  the  cultivated  ap- 
ple. In  truth,  although  most  writers  would  have  us  believe 
that  there  is  something  of  much  moment  in  the  choice  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  apple,  it  is  well  established  that  the  principal 
success  of  the  cider  production,  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
tMHth  of  I'urope,  depends  on  tlie  manner  of  performing  the 
■^MTation  rather  than  upon  tlie  kind  uf  fruit. 
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The  Peach,  the  Pkim,  and  others  of  the  Ahnond  tribe,  aim 
produoe  liquors,  but  these  are  generally  distilled  liquors.  The 
brandy  of  the  peach  is  extensively  consumed  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Strawberry,  and  other  fruit-bearing  Ro9ac€cey  and  the 
Grooseberry  and  other  fruits  of  the  Currant  tribe,  may  also  be 
converted  by  the  vinous  fermentation  into  wine. 

The  general  diaracter  of  these  fruits  is,  that  they  are  defi- 
cient in  those  saccharine  properties  whidi  suit  the  grape  and 
the  apple  tribe  to  the  production  of  wine.  They  undergo  the 
acetous  in  place  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  all  of  them  ac- 
ccNxiingly  require  an  addition  of  sugar  to  cause  them  to  become 
wine.  The  addition  of  sugar  produces  readily  the  fermentar 
tion  required ;  but  it  is  conunon  also  to  add  a  distilled  liquor 
to  give  strength  and  flavour  to  them. 

These  domestic  wines  are  an  article  of  household  economy, 
and  although  they  want  the  flavour  of  the  wine  of  the  grape, 
they  are  not  unpalatable.  Some  of  them  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation  by  the  sole  addition  of  saccharine  matter,  and  do 
not  require  the  addition  of  alo^ol ;  and  these  are  true  wines. 
Others  again  are  not  palatable,  and  will  not  keep,  without  this 
addition  ;  and  these  are  not  true  wines,  but  a  mixture  of  distil- 
led and  fermented  liquors. 

The  next  class  of  plants  producing  fermented  liquors  are  the 
cereal  grasses.  In  these,  the  soluble  matter  being  obtained 
by  infusion,  is  fermented,  and  forms  beer.  This  class  of  li- 
quors includes  ale,  porter,  and  the  like,  which  are  merely  va- 
rieties of  beer,  their  different  qualities  being  produced  by  va- 
riations in  the  manner  of  performing  the  fermentative  process, 
and  by  differences  in  the  substances  added  to  give  strength  and 
flavour  to  the  liquor.  The  grains  from  which  these  liquors 
may  be  derived  are  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
millet,  rice.  In  thb  country,  the  grain  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  found  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  is  barley. 

In  all  cases  of  fermentation,  the  saccharine  appears  to  pre- 
cede the  vinous  fermentation.  In  the  case  of  brewing  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  promote  the 
conversion  of  the  fecula  of  the  seeds  into  sugar,  to  cause  them 
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to  genoinate,  and  then  suddenly  to  atop  the  geniiinatioti.  The 
Hob  are  then  termed  Malt,  and  can  be  preserved  for  uae. 
ThJB  partial  conversion  of  the  matter  of  the  seed  into  sugar  is 
■at,  indeed,  essential,  for  it  appeurs  that,  without  it,  the  sac- 
durtne  fermentation  will   proceed   under   favourable  circum- 


The  [trocess  of  malting,  then,  is  simply  the  production  of  a 
nf&dn  degree  of  germination,  by  which  the  starch  or  fecula  of 
the  weds  is  partially  converted  into  sugar.  The  grain  is  steeped 
tat  a  lime  in  cold  water;  the  water  is  then  allowed  to  drain 
off;  the  grain  is  spread  out  in  a  thick  heap,  in  which  it  gra- 
dually heals  and  germinates.  When  germination  has  taken 
fltCK  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  grain,  the  further  germina- 
bm  is  checked  hy  exjxtsing  the  grain  on  a  kiln,  heated  tn  such 
a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seeds.  The  mall,  af- 
ter being  bruised,  is  put  into  a  mash-tun  as  it  id  coUetl,  and 
hot  waler  conveyed  upon  it.  After  this  it  is  boiled,  and,  du- 
ring the  process  of  boiling,  hops  «re  added,  and  it  is  then  cooled 
and  fermented.  Beer  is  therefore  a  wine,  the  soluble  matter 
of  the  seed,  instead  of  the  pulpy  matter  of  the  fruit,  being  em- 
pfayed. 

The  last  of  the  kinds  of  plants  enumerated  for  yielding  fer- 
mented and  distilled  liquors  are  the  parsnep,  the  carrot,  the 
beet,  and  other  plants  ]>roduciDg  mucilaginous  roots  and  tu- 
bers. The  details  of  the  operations  differ  from  those  in  which 
the  cereal  grasses  are  employed,  but  the  principle  of  the  fer- 
mentative processes  is  the  same. 

By  the  vinous  fermentation,  it  has  been  said,  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  obtained  separately  by  the  action  of  heat. 
This  constitutes  the  art  of  distilLlrion ;  and  the  suhstanoes 
which  are  capable  of  undergoing  the  N'inuus  fermentation  are 
capable  of  yielding  alcohol  by  distillation. 

Many  plants  not  enumerated  here  are  ca|>able  of  producing 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  Thus,  various  common  grasses 
yield  them  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  some  berries,  as 
those  of  the  Tiiouhloin-nsh,  fennent  as  easily  as  the  juice  of  the 
grafx'.  '"  '■     ''^■•' 

A  a  a-" 
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^      u.*M!svlJLTlVAT£D  FOR  THEIR  USES  IN  DOMESTIC 

luCONOMY  AND  THE  ARTS. 

'  VK  »>«aui^  cultivaled  fbr  their  uses  in  domestic  economy  and 

^   .<i^  .Ajiteiitute  a  numerous  class.     They  often  yield  good 

^^Mo^.'i  :KAvlit ;  but  they  are  rarely  cultivated  in  the  fidds, 

..4»«,  (vM  :kaw  luua  |Mrt  they  fall  more  within  the  province  of  the 

^^WftXha  <l)MU  the  fieumier.     Those  which  may  be  here  pointed 

.    H|v»^a«  b^iUouum — Clothiers'  Teasel. 
\  s^jaui^tf  lu^M  ot  allMii — Black  and  White  Mustard. 
V  V.VUUI  Jtuui  sativum — Coriander. 
^  v>^{uiu  i.>tfui— Caraway. 
^  vt^vvrrhixa  jplabra — Smooth  Liquorice, 
vik  iMWOisiuU  8)>ica — Common  Lavender^  and  other  Labiatee. 
7.  liiMNk  ruhi|;iuoiMi,  and  other  substitutes  for  Tea. 
H^  CkWttum  lutybu8>  and  other  substitutes  for  Cofiee. 

V  kAhK'i*^'  tiHiMel  is  cultivated  in  various  districts  of  England 
v^  viK'  liiMtig  oi  the  nap  on  woollen  cloths,  which  is  done  by 
.;k  vivvkvxt  awuH  of  the  head.  For  this  purpose,  the  heads 
^v  <i\w  ^**  ^^  circumference  of  a  broad  wheel,  which  is  tum- 
.\i  -vsaKi*  *hilc  the  cloth  is  pressed  against  them. 

r»K  vU»thii»rs*  teasel  is  a  plant  growing  several  feet  high, 

uui  uiuauUwl  by  the  large  head,  which  is  employed  in  the 

•u^iuUKtui'U^  process.     The  seeds  are  sown  about  the  be- 

•auAat^  \^l'  .\j»i*iU  on  soil  well  prepared.     The  general  mode  of 

yuhuiv  w*  luxvMlcHst,  though  the  row  system  would  seem  more 

>MiU\l  i\^  lh\^  t^ntt  which  requires  cleaning  and  hoeing  during 

'U  >;i\^>fcih»     l^^  tht*  aimmon  practice,  the  plants  are  hoed  out 

.^.  w»V  vhxicttKV  \*f  12  inches  from  each  other ;  and  they  are  kept 

tvv  s^  ^NN\fc^  ^y  hiding  until  the  plants  begin  to  shoot,  which 

A   u  vV  xMUWiHT  of  the  second  year.     In  proportion  as  the 

Vv<ku\  Sw'ittH^  ti|H\  they  are  cut  off  with  a  portion  of  the  stem, 

visi  iiK  ',Nnh^  |4*cttl  in  a  shed  until  they  are  dry.     This  crop 

,;.*\  wivJ  A  jc^khI  ivtum,  but  it  is  necessarily  of  limited  cuU 
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The  Black  and  While  mustard  ai-e  |ilaiits  cultivated  for 
their  oils.  They  are  likewise  applicable  to  other  purposes,  and 
in  an  especial  degree  to  the  making  of  the  well-known  condi- 
ment, mustard,  which  is  in  use  in  many  countries. 

Both  these  species  are  annual ;  they  admit  of  easy  culture, 
and  ripen  their  seeds  early  in  autumn.  They  may  be  sown  in 
rows  on  a  fiat  surface  like  com,  the  distance  between  the  rows 
b«Ag  IS  inches,  soas  to  allow  sufficient  space  for  the  hand-hoe. 
They  require  no  other  culture  than  weeding  during  their 
growth.  When  reaped,  they  are  tied  in  bunches,  and  left  a 
few  days  to  wither,  and  then  they  are  stacked  to  remain  till 
they  are  required  for  use. 

It  is  the  black  species  which  is  chiefly  ground  into  flour  for 
mustard ;  although  the  white,  which  is  less  pungent,  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  it.  Both  are  mixed  with  the  wild  mustard, 
and  wild  radish ;  but  the  adulteration  is  not  otherwise  hurtful 
than  as  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer. 

Several  species  of  umbelliferous  plants  are  cultivated  chiefly 
ibr  the  aromatic  flavour  of  their  aceds.  Of  these  are  Coriander 
and  Caraway. 

Coriander  is  an  annual  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
satith  of  Europe,  but  now  naturaUzed  in  England.  Its  leavee 
and  seed-vessels  are  strongly  scented.  Its  seeds  have  an  aro. 
matic  taste,  and  are  used  for  confectionary  and  seasonings  of 
different  kinds.  They  are  employed  by  distillers  and  rectifiers 
for  flavouring  spirits,  and  by  druggists  for  various  purposes. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Essex  and  other  ports  of  England, 
and  ripens  its  seeds  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  sown.  But 
it  is  common  to  sow  it  in  September,  when  it  is  ready  early  in 
the  following  autumn.  It  is  sown  broadcast,  although  like 
many  similar  plants  it  may  be  cultivated  in  rows. 

Caraway  is  of  the  same  class  of  plants  with  respect  to  its 
uses ;  but  it  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  is  frecjucntly  sown  with 
com,  the  com  being  reaped  in  the  first  year,  and  the  cara- 
,way  in  the  second.  The  seeds  of  the  caraway  are  im)x>i'ted  in 
large  quantity  from  Holland.  It  is  a  native  plant,  ami  a<lmiis 
of  eflKV  culture. 
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The  Smooth  Liquorice  is  a  leguminous  plant,  the  roots  of 
which  jrield  a  sweet  and  mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  England.  It  requires  a  light  soil,  deeply  dug, 
and  well  prepared.  The  plants  are  cultivated  from  sets,  in 
rows,  3  feet  distant.  They  are  tilled  by  the  horse  and  hand 
hoe,  and  after  three  summers^  growth  the  roots  are  taken  up  for 
use.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  liquorice 
plant,  which,  amongst  other  purposes,  is  used  largely  in  the 
brewing  of  porter.  The  extract  from  the  root  is  usually  im- 
ported from  Spain  in  rolls  or  cakes. 

Lavender  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  odour  of  its  flowers, 
which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  It  yields  an  oil,  which  is 
employed  in  some  of  the  arts.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is 
easily  cultivated.  Various  other  species  of  the  mint  family,  as 
sage,  marjoram,  thyme,  and  peppermint,  are  valued  on  account 
of  their  tonic  or  aromatic  properties,  and  are  cultivated  on  the 
small  scale  on  that  account. 

T?iea  viridiSy  Common  Tea,  is  now  the  subject  of  immense 
commerce.  It  is  the  leaves  of  this  plant  that  are  imported  in 
such  vast  quantities,  and  the  infusion  of  which  forms  something 
like  a  necessary  of  life  in  certain  countries.  China  and  Tar- 
tary  supply  tea  in  the  largest  quantity. 

The  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  seem  to  owe  their  grateful  action 
upon  the  system  to  their  stimulant  properties.  Many  substi- 
tutes have  been  used,  and  are  mixed  largely  with  the  tea  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  but  none  of  them  possesses  the  properties 
of  the  tea- plant  of  Asia. 

The  substitutes  are  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants  of  the 
rose  family,  as  the  Rosa  rtibiginosa^  sweet-brier,  and  RtUms 
arcticuSy  common  dwarf  bramble ;  of  some  of  the  currant  tribe, 
as  Ribes  rubrum^  black  currant ;  of  some  of  the  almond  tribe,  as 
Prunus  spinosa,  the  sloe ;  of  some  of  the  mint  family,  as  sage 
and  balm ;  and  of  some  even  of  the  heaths  and  ferns. 

The  Coflee-plant,  Coffea  arabka^  3rields  a  berry,  whose  decoc- 
tion forms  a  well  known  beverage,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
derived  by  us  from  Asia.     Europe  is  now  supplied  in  immense 
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quantity  with  the  berry  of  the  coSee-plaiit  from  the  inlands  of 
tbe  West  Indies.  This  deu>cdoii  is,  like  that  of  the  tea-plant, 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  produces  an  exciting  action  upon  the 
system.  Many  substitutes  have  been  used,  but  though  general- 
ly nutritive  and  wholesome,  none  of  them  possesses  the  flavour 
and  properties  of  the  Coffea  araliica. 

The  beat  of  the  substitutes  for  coffee  are  the  seeds  of  certain 
Ugumiiious  plants,  which  may  be  prepared  by  roasting  in  the 
same  manner  as  coffee.     Two  of  these  may  be  mentioned : 

1 .  Attragabis  baet'tcus,  Bcetian  Milk- vetch,  a  plant  which  is 
cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  coffee. 

2.  LoluK  tetragonolobua.  Purple  Winged-pea.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  in  Spain  for  the  like  purpose.  It  produces  beauti- 
ful scarlet-flowers,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  winged  legumes. 

But  tlie  plant  which  at  jiresent  attracts  the  most  attention  as 
aeiibstitutefor  coflee  is  the  Succory,  Cichori-wi  Intybns,  which 
is  also  cultivated  for  forage.  It  is  the  root  of  the  plant  which 
is  used.  It  is  mixed  largely  with  the  coffee  consumed  in 
France.  It  ia  believed  not  greatly  to  injure  the  flavour  of  the 
oo^e,  and  some  even,  from  habit,  prefer  the  mixture. 


XII.  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIB  WOOD. 

The  plants  usually  cultivated  for  their  wood  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  ls(.  The  CtmifertE  or  Fir  tribe,  called  also 
Resinous  trees,  and  sometimes  Soft-wood ;  and,  Zd,  the  Amen- 
tocta  and  other  tribes,  frequently  termed  Hard-wood. 

Trees  of  either  class  may  be  raised  directly  from  seeds  in  the 
places  which  they  are  to  occupy  ;  but  esperieuce  shows  that  it 
is  generally  more  convenient  to  raise  them  in  some  place  where 
they  can  be  tended  with  care  duruig  the  first  stages  of  their 
growth,  and,  when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  and 
axe,  to  transplant  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  Anally  to 
grow. 

In  this  country  the  care  of  the  nursery  has  long  become  a 
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distinct  profession,  and  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  divisibii'  ti 
labour  that  it  should  be  so.  ConTenience  will  cause  the  greater 
number  of  planters  to  resort  for  their  supplies  of  tree-plat^ts 
to  those  who  devote  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  them.  But, 
where  planting  is  to  be  carried  on  upon  an  extended  scale,  the 
planter  may  form  his  own  nursery,  in  which  case  he  has  the 
means  of  cultivating  his  trees  with  more]  economy,  and  on  soils 
more  similar  to  those  on  which  they  are  to  be  ultimately  cul- 
tivated. 

A  nursery  of  this  kind  should  consist  of  soil  of  a  medium 
degree  of  fertility,  the  extreme  of  too  great  richness,  or  too 
great  infertility,  being  avoided.  The  soil,  too,  should  be  of 
the  lighter  kind  rather  than  'of  the  stifier,  because  the  lighter 
soils  are  better  suited  than  the  stifFer  to  favour  the  growth  of 
the  roots  of  young  plants,  and  because  they  are  adapted  to  a 
greater  diversity  of  the  kinds  of  the  cultivated  trees. 

The  situation  of  the  nursery  should  be  somewhat  airy,  with* 
out  being  two  much  exposed.  To  prepare  the  soil,  it  should 
be  deeply  trenched  and  thoroughly  cleaned  of  the  roots  of 
weeds.  If  the  land  be  not  of  itself  fertile,  it  should  receive  a 
moderate  manuring  of  lime  and  dung;  for,  although  every 
thing  like  forcing  forward  of  the  plants  is  to  be  avoided  as  a 
great  error  in  practice,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  land  shall 
possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  fertility  to  nourish  and  bring  them 
forward. 

The  seeds  of  the  trees  to  be  cultivated,  are  first  sown  in 
what  are  termed  the  seed-beds.  These  may  be  made  about  4 
feet  wide,  with  little  paths  for  passages  between. 

The  ground  of  these  beds  being  carefully  dug  and  rendered 
smooth  by  the  rake,  and  a  little  of  the  surface-soil  being  laid 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  seeds,  these  are  to  be 
scattered  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  a  light  wooden  roller 
then  passing  over  it,  the  earth,  which  had  been  laid  aside,  is  to 
be  spread  carefully  and  equally  over  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  of  resinous  trees  must  be  lightly  covered,  and  so 
also  must  some  of  the  hard- wood  kinds.  Those  of  the  larch, 
the  Scotch  or  wild  pine,  and  the  spruce,  should  be  covered 
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iibuut  a  quarrcr  of  an  inch,  and  mwii  in  the  inoiiih  of  April ; 
whilst  thuse  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  (hestnut,  the  sycamore,  iin<l 
others,  may  be  more  deeply  covered  and  sown  at  an  earlier 
season.  But  some  of  the  hard-wood  kinds  require  to  be  §own 
Ht  a  later  period,  on  account  of  their  being  subject  to  injury 
from  frost ;  and  some  may  be  sown  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  young  plants  remain  in  the  seed-beds  for  one  or  two 
years,  during  which  period  they  are  tenned  aeedltngn.  Some 
of  the  hardier  resinous  species,  as  the  larch  and  the  wild  pine, 
may  be  transplanted  at  once  from  the  seed-beds  to  the  place 
which  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  forest ;  whilst  others,  including 
several  of  the  resinous  ^iid  all  the  hard-wood  kinds,  are  first 
transplantctl  into  Uncs  in  another  part  of  the  nursery,  where 
ihey  remain  for  one  or  more  years,  and  then  are  transplanted 
lo  their  place  in  the  forest.  The  most  of  the  resinous  trees, 
when  they  are  to  be  transplanted  into  the  nursery  lines,  may 
be  one  year's  seedlings ;  others  of  the  resinous,  and  all  the  hard- 
wuod  kinds,  should  not  generally  be  less  than  two  years'  seed- 
ling before  being  transplanted  to  the  lines.  The  transplanta- 
tion from  the  seed-beds  to  the  nursery  lines  may  take  place  in 
autumn,  after  the  descent  of  the  sap,  or  in  spring,  before  vege- 
tation has  commenced.  The  operation  may  be  pcrformcjd  by 
the  ^Ktde,  but  is  often  performeil  by  the  dibble.  The  plants 
are  set  at  such  distances  in  the  rows  that  the  horizontal  branches 
of  the  young  trees  shall  not  interfere  with  each  other.  In 
transplanting,  no  part  of  the  root  should  Ik'  lopped  or  short- 
ened by  the  knife,  nor  the  roots  doubled  in  putting  them  into 
the  ground  ;  and  core  should  bo  taken  in  planting,  where  the 
dibble  is  used,  that  the  root  shall  be  fixed  firmly  without  bdng 
compressed  at  the  neck. 

Cerlain  kinds  of  tree  plants,  instead  of  being  propagated  by 
seeds,  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  consisting  of  a  [Mtrtion  of 
the  shout  of  the  pre^-ious  year's  growth,  12  or  15  inches  long. 
These  cuttings  are  planted  by  thrusting  one  end  a  few  inches 
into  the  ground.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  willows  and 
certain  poplars  iire  raised. 

Certain  kinds  iij;;iin  arc  best  pnipngaled  by  liiycrs.     This 
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practioe  consists  in  bending  down  the  branches  of  a  gi*owing 
tree,  fixing  them  in  the  ground  by  means  of  crooked  pins  of 
wood,  and  covering  them  partly  with  earth.  In  this  state  the 
covered  part  quickly  shoots  forth  roots,  and  the  branch  being 
then  separated  from  the  parent  tree,  becomes  a  distinct  plant. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  numbor  of  species,  the  prac- 
tice is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  seed-beds  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. The  hardier  pines  are  often  jdanted  at  once,  as  has 
been  said,  when  seedlings ;  while  others  of  the  resinous  species, 
and  most  of  the  hard-wood,  are  not  planted  in  the  forest  until 
they  have  been  one  or  more  years  in  the  nursery-lines,  where 
they  extend  their  roots,  and  acquire  strength  and  size. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  plants  remain  in  these  lines, 
they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.     They  require  no  pru- 
ning at  this  early  stage,  further  than  to  the  ng.  laoi 
extent  of  causing  the  leading  or  principal  as- 
cending shoot  to  preserve  its  ascendency  over 
the  lateral  and  more  horizontal  ones,  so  that 
the  plant  shall  not  become  what  is  termed 
forked,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.     This  may 
be  simply  efi*ected  by  shortening  one  of  the 
branches  as  at  a,  or  by  simply  nipping  off 
the  teriminal  bud  of  the  branch  at  6,  by  which 
means  its  lateral  growth  will  be  interrupted, 
and  the  main  stem  permitted  to  preserve  its 
ascendency. 

The  next  operation  to  be  performed  is  that 
of  planting.     For  this  purpose,  the  ground  is 
to  be  enclosed  by  an  efficient  fence,  and  freed, 
where  necessary,  of  surface   water,  by  open   drains   traver- 
sing the  space  to  be  planted  :    and  no  further   preparation 
is  usually  required  than  this  fencing  and  carrying  off  of  the 
surface  water.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  or  manure  the  ground 
as  for  common  crops.     Nevertheless,  when  it  is  wished,  from 
any  cause,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  wood,  and  when  expense  is 
less  regarded  than  accomplishing  the  purpose  intended,   the 
land  may  be  trenched  or  even  manured.     This  will  hasten  the 
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growth  of  the  trees,  anti  render  the  failure  of  plants  less  fre- 
quent; but  it  is  a  method  of  forest  culture  which  has  narrow 
limits,  and  which  is  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
over  the  greater  part  of  those  lands  which  form  the  fitting  sub- 
ject  of  planting  in  this  country.  Were  it  necessary  to  cultivate 
land  in  tliis  manner  before  it  could  grow  trees,  a  great  part  of 
tbe  waste  land  of  the  country  now  covered  with  wood  must 
bave  remained  unplanted. 

The  plants  of  the  nursery,  then,  are  to  be  transplanted  to 
their  place  in  the  forest,  which  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  some 
species  when  tljey  are  seedlings,  but  which  is  to  he  done  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  number  when  they  have  remained  one  or 
more  years  in  the  nursery  bnes,  and  when  they  are  said  to  be 
one  year,  two  years,  or  three  years  transplanted,  according  to 
the  number  of  summers  which  they  have  remained  in  the  lines, 

Two  methods  of  planting  may  be  practised.  The  one  con- 
sists in  making  a  slit  in  the  ground  with  the  spade,  and  putting 
in  the  plant ;  the  other  in  digging  a  hole,  in  which  the  plant  is 
placed,  the  earth  being  carefully  shovelled  over  the  roots- 

The  first  of  these  methods  may  be  practised  with  trees 
which  are  transplanted  when  seedlings,  or  even  with  pines  and 
6r9  which  shall  have  been  a  year  in  the  nursery  hnes.  The 
other  method  is  practised  generally  with  plants  which  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  nursery  lines,  and  whose  roots  accordingly 
have  become  extended.  When  the  manner  of  planting  is  by 
slits,  it  may  be  performed  thus : — 

One  person  with  a  spade  makes  a  deep  slit  in  the  ground, 
and  then  another  sUt  crossing  it.  Having  made  tbe  second 
slit,  he  bends  down  the  spade  until  the  slit  becomes  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  plant.  An  assistant,  who  at- 
tends with  a  bundle  of  plants,  then  taking  one  of  them,  slijis  it 
into  the  aperture  formed  by  the  spade.  The  spade  being  then 
withdrawn,  the  ed^s  of  the  sods  close  ujwn  the  plant,  the 
heel  of  the  planter  treading  smartly  upon  the  sod  to  bring  the 
edges  together.  In  this  manner  two  persons  may  plant  from 
1000  to  1200  plants  in  a  day. 

•1   •niNtmHi 
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Instead  of  the  common  spade,  a  small  kind  of 

VIjb     till 

spade,  so  light  that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  hand, 
may  be  used.  When  this  instrument  is  employed, 
no  assistant  is  required. 

The  person  who  plants  carries  a  little  bag  of  plants 
before  him :  with  the  spade  in  his  right  hand  he  makes 
a  slit  in  the  ground,  and  with  his  left  he  places  the  plant  in  the 
slit,  and  then  he  fixes  the  plant  by  a  stroke  of  the  heel.  Prac- 
tice renders  this  method  of  planting  easy.  One  person,  by  this 
simple  process,  will  set  from  SOOO  to  4000  plants  in  a  day,  in 
such  a  manner,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  have  planted  on 
the  largest  scale  of  forest  culture,  that  scarce  one  plant  will  fail.* 

But  this  method  of  planting  is  suited  only  to  seedling  plants 
of  not  more  than  two  years^  growth  ;  for  when  they  exceed  that 
age,  and  come  from  the  nursery  lines,  the  common  spade  must 
be  employed,  the  strength  of  one  hand  not  being  sufficient  to 
form  a  slit  large  enough  to  contain  the  root 

The  other  method  of  planting  is  performed  by  digging  a 
hole  by  the  spade.  This  is  the  method  to  be  practised  when 
the  plants,  by  having  grown  in  the  nursery  lines,  have  acquir* 
ed  extended  roots ;  and  the  following  is  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding:— 

The  holes  are  first  dug  in  the  number  and  at  the  distances 
required,  the  earth  taken  out  of  them  being  laid  beside  them. 
The  trees  are  then  planted,  and  two  persons  are  employed  at 
the  work.  The  one  places  a  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  hole, 
holding  it  upright  by  the  top  ;  the  other  with  the  spade  shovels 
the  earth  all  round  it.  The  earth  being  then  trodden  down  by 
the  foot,  the  tree  is  planted  ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  good  practice 
that  the  sod  or  richer  soil  shall  be  laid  next  the  roots.  The 
rules  to  be  observed  in  this  operation  are,  that  the  holes  shall 
be  of  sufficient  size ;  that  the  plants  shall  be  set  upright,  and  be 
properly  fixed  in  their  position  ;  and  that  no  lopping  away  of 
the  woody  part  of  the  root  shall  be  permitted  with  the  design 
of  fitting  it  to  the  hole. 

•  Cniickshaiik's  Practical  Planter. 
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The  distance  lu  whtcli  the  plants  are  to  be  set,  in  lo  be  de- 
terniined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation.  A  common 
distance  is  from  3  to  4  feet.  Trees  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
planted  at  first  mueh  closer  than  they  arc  intended  to  grow. 
The  object  of  this  is  tHofold  : — lal,  that  there  may  be  a  pro- 
viuoii  ag^nst  the  failure  of  plants,  and  that  tliosc  may  be  id- 
titiiately  selected  for  standing  which  are  the  most  vigorous  and 
best  formed  ;  and,  Sd,  that  tlie  plants  may  mutually  shelter 
each  other.  For,  although  by  this  close  planting  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  in- 
creased, the  shelter  afforded  against  the  violence  of  the  winds 
is  found  to  contribute  to  the  healthy,  straight,  and  rajiid  growth 
<if  tile  trees. 

After  a  time,  and  by  degrees,  the  superfluous  plants  are  to 
be  cut  down.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  all  the  super- 
numerary plants  should  he  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  trees, 
which  would  unnecessarily  enhance  the  expense.  The  cheapest 
and  quickest  growing  trees  ore  the  best  suited  for  sheltering 
the  others,  and  none  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  in  cold  countries,  as  the  fir  tribe  ;  these  being  at  once 
cheap,  easily  raised,  and  beyond  every  otiier  kind  suited  to  the 
sheltering  of  other  trees,  by  their  being  evergreens.  The  firs 
thus  intended  for  nurses,  may  be  planted  in  slits,  the  hard- 
wood trees  in  holes. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  sheltering  by  means  of  evergreens, 
doubtless  only  exists  in  a  cold  country,  such  us  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  this  island.  But  where  the  situation  is  low  and 
the  soil  fertile,  the  sheltering,  by  evergreens,  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Still,  however,  even  in  the  most  favoured  situations,  the 
plants  should  be  set  close  together,  both  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  contingencies,  and  for  promoting  the  tendency  to 
upright  growth  in  the  trees. 

The  period  of  planting  is  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  time  when  the  buds  expand  in  sprii^,  when  the 
vegetation  of  the  plant  is  inert,  that  is,  from  about  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  end  of  February.  Hctween  these  two  pe- 
riods, all  forest  plants  may  be  transplanted  from  the  nursery 
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to  thdr  ultimate  destination,  the  precaution  merely  being  taken 
that  the  weather  shall  be  mild,  and  the  ground  not  froaen,  when 
the  transplantation  takes  place. 

The  next  operations  to  be  performed  are  thoee  of  {Riming 
and  thinning. 

The  natural  tendency  of  many  trees  is  to  rise  with  a  conical 
stem  shooting  forth  lateral  branches  from  the  base  upwards. 
Some  species  of  trees,  as  most  of  the  resinous  and  some  of  the 
willow  and  poplar  kinds,  do  not  generally  tend  to  deviate  from 
this  form,  the  main  trunk  rising  erect,  surrounded  from  the 
summit  to  the  base  by  smaller  horizontal  branches.  But  other 
trees,  and  these  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  greater  part 
of  the  hard-wood,  do  not  rise  with  the  same  regularity.  In- 
stead of  one  leading  upright  trunk,  they  send  out  many  large 
boughs,  which  rival  in  size  the  principal  trunk :  such  trees  be- 
come forked  near  the  base,  and  the  principal  trunk  below  is 
short,  while  the  top  is  largely  branched. 

Now  this  is  a  form  of  the  tree  which,  however  conducive  to 
beauty,  is  not  so  to  utility.  The  main  object  of  cultivating 
wood  is  for  the  timber,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  useful  tim- 
ber of  trees  is  contained  in  the  trunk  before  it  begins  to  shoot 
out  into  boughs.  In  the  artificial  cultivation  of  wood,  there^ 
fore,  it  is  important  to  produce  as  great  a  length  of  trunk,  in 
proportion  to  the  branched  top,  as  a  due  attention  to  the  natu- 
ral habits  of  the  tree  will  allow. 

Further,  it  is  important,  for  the  obtaining  of  useful  timber 
for  the  purposes  of  the  carpenter,  that  the  trunk  shall  be  what 
is  termed  clean  for  as  great  a  space  upwards  as  possible.  To 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  term,  when  a  branch  shoots  out 
from  the  side  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  part  of  the  vegetable 
circulation  is  carried  on  through  that  branch ;  and  hence  there 
is  at  this  place  an  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  fibres  of  the  branch  lie  in  a  different  direction  from 
those  of  the  main  stem,  and  this,  when  carried  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  wood.  These  twisted 
fibres  frequently  constitute  as  it  were  a  distinct  mass  of  wood 
within  the  body  of  the  trunk.    They  often  form  what  are  called 


\ 


kngto.  wfaicfa  take  path  6nH  tir  v^Mmb 
fiir  the  pur|nM>  tf  cavpoii^. 

For  these  u^mmi,  k  ii  MfHftMt  ihM  m  pa 
lover  trunk  MpnaUebeftBed  fin^  Ae  ki^ri  ahaMk. 

Nature  in  pHt  peribraa  tfcn  piuua&.  ^  Ae  tftr  oHi  m 
bdght  the  lower  ImaiM  tm  itaj  mA  &B  «C  »>  **  lfc—» 
Ee»  trees  to  winch,  c«cb  if  left  Id  iWiahn.  dHvr  «9  mm  ht 
a  certain  portka  rf  the  kw«  h^m  efered  af  hfcwj  fcwefcm. 
When  tnes  an  ckw  tDgetkr,  tkb  ntml  &tt^  aT  «r  *» 
knrer  brancha  takca  plaee  Bone  qnkiify,  ^hI  Id  a  gnMcr  aik 
loM,  than  when  tbej  aie  «£>iaiit  &iaa  eadh  other.  Thak  m 
natural  forests  the  trees  Hie  with  renr  tall  iqiriglit  4m^  tmA 
ate  graduallr  dirested  of  all  thor  branchs  bebv  M  •  <MI 
beii^t  It  is  &OID  natural  forests,  acconlta^T,  Aat  a*  tmtMt 
tallest,  and  most  raluaUe  timber  is  detired. 

But  in  the  artificial  culture  of  wmd  we  cannot  cntirdr  ina- 
tate  the  natural  process,  and  allow  the  lateral  branches  to  Ml 
off  by  themseltes.  In  the  culture  of  wood  we  mu^  atfanit  the 
air  to  the  trees,  by  keepan^  them  at  a  distance  frooi  each  other! 
aud  under  these  circumstuices,  the  tree  tends  greailT  lo  shoot 
out  into  branches,  and  thus  to  ptoduEe  a  smaller  grtmih  of 
upright  stems  as  well  as  to  bare  a  smaller  extent  dearal  of 
branches  towards  the  base. 

Id  the  cultivation  of  wood,  then,  we  must  gahtally  nmwt 
lo  anificial  means  to  give  the  tree  the  form  which  we  wijh  ji 
to  possess.  We  must  first  endeavour  to  promote  thl^  U|wif;hl 
in  )dace  of  tlie  lateral  exten^on,  and  tlieii  to  liavi-  «  sufficieut 
portion  cleared  of  lateral  branches. 

Further,  the  lateral  hriUiches  should  be  taken  off  at  as  earijr 
a  stage  in  the  growth  uf  the  tree  as  is  consistent  with  its  bmlth ; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  a  brancli  s)i<M)ts  from  a  tnT, 
the  twisting  of  the  fibres  begins  at  the  point  where  tlie  brauch 
bad  originated,  and  not,  as  from  a  cursory  inspection  migltt  be 
suf^xised,  from  the  surface  of  the  stem. 

Thus,  in  the  following  section  of  a  ptortion  of  the  stem,  a 
lateral  brancli,  having  first  app«;ared  on  the  surfaci',  continues 
to  increase  in  thickness  as  the  main  stnn  increasex,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  namely,  by  the  ndding  each  year  of  u  Ihmt 
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of  wood  all  round.     It  does  not,  therefore,  >%.  m 

commence  at  the  surface  of  the  tree,  but  in 
the  interior,  and  each  year  increases  in  dia- 
meter. The  sooner,  therefore,  that  this 
branch  is  removed,  the  less  will  be  the 
twisting  of  the  main  stem  at  that  part. 

As  in  the  practice  of  pruning  there  are 
two  distinct  purposes  to  be  aimed  at ;  first, 
giving  the  vertical  tendency  to  the  tree, 
and,  second,  obtaining  as  great  a  portion 
as  possible  of  clean  stem ;  so  there  are 
two  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  at 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  attended  to.  The  first  in  the  or- 
der  of  time,  is  giving  the  vertical  tendency  to  the  tree,  and  the 
second  the  denuding  it  of  its  lower  branches. 

Until  the  tree  has  attained  the  height  of  15  or  16  feet,  the 
only  object  that  need  be  attended  to  is  to  give  it  the  upright 
tendency  in  question,  and  to  prevent  its  becoming  forked. 

The  pruning  for  this  purpose  connsts  in  merely  shfutening 
such  branches  as  may  be  rivalling  the  leading  shoot,  or  stretch- 
ing out  laterally  with  a  growth  disproportioned  to  that  of 
the  others.  Frequently  the  mere  nipping  off  of  the  terminal 
bud  will  be  sufficient  to  retard  the  growth  of  a  branch ;  but 
in  all  cases  it  will  be  completely  effected  by  cutting  off  the 
shoot  as  at  d.  Fig.  160,  making  it  about  half  the  length  of 
the  shoot  above ;  this  is  the  sole  purpose  in  pruning  during  the 
first  period  of  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  and,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  if  a  tree  be  of  itself  tending  to  grow  upright  and  without 
forking,  no  pruning,  even  of  this  simple  kind,  is  required.  For 
of  all  pruning,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  violence  done  to 
the  plant,  and  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  By  cut- 
ting off  branches  and  leaves,  we  cut  off  organs  of  nutrition. 
We  do  not  prune  that  we  may  increase  the  quantity  of  wood, 
for  the  operation  has  a  directly  opposite  tendency  and  effect; 
but  we  prune  that  we  may  give  to  the  tree  that  form  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  the 
proper  place. 
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The  other  branch  of  pruning,  and  the  next  in  the  order  of 
time,  conmsts  in  denuding  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of 
branches,  so  that  there  may  be  obtained  a  sufficient  extent  of 
clean  wood.  Although,  for  the  reasons  given,  it  is  important 
that  the  taking  off  of  these  branches  be  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  yet  this  must  be  done  always  under  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  health  of  the  tree.  The  tree  should,  in 
the  first  place,  have  attained  sufficient  strength  and  age  to  bear 
the  being  deprived  of  its  branches ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the 
process  shoidd  be  carried  on  so  slowly  as  not  to  affect  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant,  and  so  gradually,  that  it  may 
have  vigour  to  cicatrize,  or  cover  with  bark,  the  wounds  that 
have  been  mode  upon  its  surface.  The  period  when  we  may 
safely  commence  this  process  of  denudation  is  when  the  tree 
has  attained  the  height  of  15  or  IC  feet. 

Now,  every  tree  adds  to  the  length  of  its  leading  shoots  and 
branches  from  buds  which  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
Every  year  a  new  shoot  is  made  from  each  of  these  buds,  of  a 
length  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  growth  of  the  plant.  The 
shoots  thus  formed  in  one  year,  produce  each  a  bud,  which, 
in  like  manner,  produce  shoots  in  the  following  year;  and 
thus,  while  the  tree  is  growing,  there  is  a  continued  increase  of 
the  length  of  its  leading  shoots  and  branches.  Further,  when 
the  annual  shoot  of  any  branch  is  produced,  there  is  usually 
sent  forth  at  the  place  where  it  originates  one  or  more  lateral 
shoots,  so  that  there  is  a  succession  of  branches  or  tiers  of 
branches  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  Were  these  lateral 
branches  not  to  fall  off,  we  could,  by  means  of  them,  ascertain 
the  age  of  the  tree;  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Coniferae, 
we  can  frequently  ascertain  the  number  of  years  which  they 
have  hved,  or  that  each  individual  branch  has  taken  to  grow, 
frran  the  number  of  these  annual  shoots  alone.  A  knowledge 
<rf  this  mode  of  growth  will  conduct  us  to  a  simple  rule  in 
practice  for  removing,  without  violence,  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trunk. 

When  we  commence  this  process  of  pruning  off  the  branches 
of  the  stem,  let  us  cut  off  the  lowermost  branch  or  tier  of 
flb 
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branches,  that  is,  the  branch  or  bnmches  of  one  year's  gniwtli, 
and  no  more :  in  the  second  year  let  us  cut  off  a  second  tier  : 
m  the  third  year  a  third 
tier;  and  eo  on.  In  this 
iDiuineT,  while  the  tree  in 
each  year  makes  one  shoot 
vertically,  the  lateral  shootti 
of  another  year  are  cut  off 
below.  Thus,  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  the  tree  ha- 
ving made  16  ^oots,  and 
having  risen,  we  will  sup- 
pose, to  the  height  of  15 
feet,  we  commence  the  pro- 
cess of  pruning,  hy  cutting 
off  the  lowermost  branches, 
or  set  of  branches  1.  The 
tree  then  makes  a  shoot 
from  1 5  to  16,  BO  that  while 
we  have  cut  off  tlie  lateral 
shoots  of  one  year,  another 
year's  vertical  shoot  will  be 
nude.  The  next  year  we 
jmine  away  the  branch  or 
Imnches  S ;  and  again  the 

tne  makes  a  shoot  from  16 

to  17.     In  the  third  year, 

«B  eut  off  the  branch  or 


J  3,  the  tree  making  again  a  shoot  upwards  as  be- 
ftl^  to  18 ;  and  eo  we  take  off  each  year  the  lateral  shoots  of 
fltyew,  and  never  more. 

Bf  ttii  method  we  shall  gradually  denude  the  stem  of  its 
l^illmehes  from  below  upwards,  while  it  is  inoeasiiig  in 
nM  gpiiilh.  The  extent  of  cleared  trunk  will  thus  gra- 
fah  WuBC  largo-  in  proportion  to  the  uncleared  portion  or 
-^  thto,«qipoae  that  we  begin  to  prune  when  the  tree  has 
toU&|atf  Aootoj  then,  when  it  has  made  SO  years'  akoots, 


that  i 


3ST 


,  half  the  h^ght  of  the 
when  we  have  cleared  half  the  height  of  the  tree,  or  a 


we  shall   have  cleared  off  15 
tree. 

Now, 
very  little  more,  we  should  pause  in  our  further  operations, 
mark  its  state  of  growth.  If  it  coutinue  to  grow  vigorously, 
we  may  resume  our  operation  of  close  pruning,  but  at  longer 
intervals  than  before,  so  as  never  in  any  case  to  have  more 
cleared  away  than  one-half,  or  at  the  utmost  three-fifths,  of  the 
height  of  the  tree,  and  never  taking  off  more  than  one  year's 
lateral  growtli  of  branches  in  a  season. 

Every  tree,  il  is  to  be  observed,  must  possess  a  sufficient  top ; 
that  is,  it  must  extend  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically  so  as  to 
bear  branches  and  leaves.  The  leaves  are  organs  of  nutrition 
of  the  plant,  essential  to  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  vegetable 
functions ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  deprive  it  of  no  more  of 
these  organs  than  consists  with  our  purpose  in  pruning.  Now, 
by  proceeding  slowly  in  this  gradual  manner,  never  taking  off 
more  in  any  one  year  than  the  growth  of  one  year's  lateral 
branches,  we  shall  not  usually  interfere  with  the  healthy  growth 
of  the  tree,  but  shall  always  leave  it  a  sufticient  power  of  ex- 
pansion at  top  to  afford  it  the  means  of  nutrition  and  growth. 
Further,  by  never  cutting  off  more  at  a  time  than  the  growth 
of  one  year,  tlie  tree  will  generally  have  vigour  to  cicatrize 
the  wounds  that  have  been  made  upon  its  trunk;  whereas, 
were  we  to  lop  off  many  branches  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
practice  too  prevalent,  the  tree  might  not  have  vigour  to  cover 
them  with  a  fresh  growth  of  bark,  and  thus  the  wounds  might 
remain,  to  the  lasting  injury  and  frequent  destruction  of  the 
tree. 

In  pruning  in  this  manner,  the  branches  are  to  be  cut  off 
quite  close  to  the  stem,  so  that  the  bark  may  quickly  cover  the 
wound ;  and  although  trees  may  be  pruned  in  summer,  the 
fittest  period  of  pruning,  as  of  all  operations  upon  the  living 
plant,  is  when  vegetation  is  inert ;  that  is,  from  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  to  the  period  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  spring. 

Thus,  then,  the  operation  of  pruning  may  be  said  lu  be  begun 
in  the  nursery,  but  at  that  time  with  an  extreme  degreeofteni- 
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perance,  all  the  object  of  pruning  at  that  early  period  being  to 
prevent  the  plant  from  becoming  forked.     When  the  trees  are 
transplanted  to  their  ultimate  situation,  we  may  examine  them 
in  the  third,  or  at  latest  the  fourth,  year  afterwards,  and  then, 
if  more  than  one  leading  shoot  is  formed  on  any  tree,  we  are  to 
select  the  best,  and  shorten  the  others  to  about  half  the  length 
of  that  which  had  been  selected.     And  in  like  manner,  when 
any  branch  or  set  of  branches  is  seen  to  be  extending  laterally, 
with  a  growth  disproportioned  to  that  of  the  others,  then,  by 
merely  shortening  them,  the  tendency  to  the  lateral  extension 
will  be  sufficiently  checked  to  allow  the  other  branches  to  ex- 
tend in  an  equal  degree.     And  should  we  6nd  that  all  the 
branches  of  a  tree  are  tending  to  extend  too  much  laterally, 
by  merely  shortening  them  in  a  slight  degree,  we  shall  give 
the  ascendency  to  one  leading  shoot,  and  so  promote  the  up- 
ward tendency ;  and  this  is  all  the  pruning  required  until  the 
tree  has  attained,  as  has  been  said,  the  height  of  15  or  16  feet, 
when  the  process  of  pruning  the  lower  branches  is  to  be  begun, 
and  carried  on  by  the  slow  process  described.     But  even  after 
we  have  begun  the  process  of  close  pruning,  we  may  still  ob- 
serve that  the  tree  is  ascending  vertically,  and,  if  required,  give 
this  tendency  from  time  to  time  by  shortening  any  of  the  la- 
teral branches. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  pruning, 
that  it  be  carried  on  every  year.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  the  perfect  practice  as  circumstances  will  al- 
low, observing  merely  the  general  rule  that  not  more  than  the 
growth  of  one  year  shall  be  taken  off  at  a  time,  and  that  the 
process  shall  not  be  carried  further  than  to  the  clearing  off  of 
three-fifths  of  the  height  of  the  tree. 

The  method  of  pruning  by  the  shortening  of  the  lateral 
branches,  was  brought  into  notice  in  England  by  the  writings 
of  Mr  Billington,  who  had  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  Royal 
forests ;  and  it  was  further  developed  and  explained,  with  the 
addition  of  the  gradual  denudation  of  the  lower  branches,  by 
Mr  Cree  in  Scotland.  To  these  most  deserving  individuals  i» 
due  the  merit  of  having  introduced,  and  to  the  latter  that  of 
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having  perfected,  a  system  of  pruning  very  greatly  superior 
to  that  whicli  had  been  before  in  use. 

Pruning,  as  it  is  commonly  practised,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  founded  on  any  principle.  Branches  are  lopped  off  without 
limit  or  caution,  and  thus  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  injured, 
and  wounds  formed  upon  its  surface  which  are  never  after- 
wards cicatrized.  Often  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  trees,  we 
see  the  entire  branches  of  successive  years'  growth  lopped  off 
in  a  season,  and  nothing  left  but  a  bush  at  the  top.  By 
this  system  of  mutilation,  millions  of  trees  are  sacrificed.  A 
great  proportion  indeed  of  the  whole  cultivated  wood  of  the 
country  is  annually  destroyed,  and  it  were  better  that  the 
pruning  knife  were  never  used  at  all  than  thus  niiaapjilied.  The 
practice  so  common  has  probably  been  derived  from  that  of 
the  garden ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  garden,  the 
object  of  pruning  is  to  repress  the  growth  of  wood  and  pro- 
duce that  of  fruit ;  and  the  principle,  therefore,  is  in  no  degree 
applicable  to  the  pruning  required  in  the  forest. 

The  principal  instruments  to  be  employed  in  pruning  are  a 
sharp  knife,  chisels  with  handles  for  reaching  the  higher 
branches,  and  sometimes  a  small  saw  for  the  larger  branches. 
The  hatchet  is  on  no  occasicm  to  be  used  in  pruning.  The 
following  figures  represent  the  chisel  and  the  saw.  The  saw 
here  shown  is  the  Indian  saw,  which  is  made  to  act  by  being 
pulled  towards  the  operator,  in  place  of  being  pushed  away 
from  him  like  the  common  saw  of  EurojK;.  By  being  fixed  to 
A  long  handle,  this  instrument  is  adapted  to  the  cutting  off  of 
the  higher  branches. 


When  the  proper  diiection  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  the  lower  branches  have  been  pruned  to  the  height 
to  which  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  carry  the  operation, 
art  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  In  render  the  tree  useful.     The 
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natural  growth  of  the  tree  must  dfcct  the  nbit.'-The  trunk 
win  increase  in  diameter  bj  the  addition  of  oaDtentric  iayera 
of  wood,  yearlj  formed  between  the  bark  aad  the  itflani  >  The 
longer  a  tree  stands  while  in  a  growing  atate,  the  tfaiebor  mil 
its  trunk  become,  and  the  more  valuable..  It  makca  wpodL^m* 
pidly,  to  use  a  finniUar  expression,  when  the  trunk  haa  Imnani 
of  good  size;  and  it  is  an  error,  therefore,  tofiell  wood  wliichis 
intended  for  timber  too  soon. 

In  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  one  of  the  most  firequttiA  er- 
rors committed  is  to  delay  the  process  tiU  too  latSi  Bjr  tlus 
delay  the  form  of  the  tree  is  often  rendered  such  that  it  camol 
be  restored ;  and  the  lopping  off  of  large  branches  in  the  nian^ 
ner  often  practised,  in  order  to  give  the  tree  a  better  shi^ie^  ia 
for  the  most  part  attended  with  the  evil  of  disfiguring  it  move, 
and  enfeebling  its  growth.  We  constantly  see  those  raJHtahim 
attempts  to  repair  past  neglect,  by  the  lopjnng  ctf  of  large  liinhst 
the  places  of  which  the  tree  now  wants  vigour  to  heaL  •  ¥mI 
numbers  of  trees  are  destroyed  by  this  system  of  mutilatioD^ 
wlien  all  further  object  in  pruning  is  at  an  end.  SomeCimies  a 
large  branch  may  be  lopped  off  when  a  tree  is  top-heavy^  or 
when  a  branch  is  likely  to  be  split,  or  for  some  other  good 
reason.  But  it  is  an  error,  which  must  end  in  disappointmcBt^ 
to  begin  this  system  of  lopping  a  full  grown  tree,  with  the  do- 
sign  of  compelling  it  to  resume  its  process  of  increase  when  it 
has  naturally  ceased. 

When  a  tree  has  been  neglected,  but  is  not  yet  so  far  ad* 
vanced  but  that  we  may  hope  to  restore  it,  we  have  merely  to 
apply  the  principle  of  pruning  explained  to  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular tree.  We  have  to  shorten  the  lateral  branches  which 
are  forming  forks,  so  as  gradually  to  produce  the  upright  ten* 
dency  of  the  leading  stem  required.  The  rule  is  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  temperance,  taking  care  never  to  do  too  much 
in  one  season,  lest,  by  depriving  the  tree  of  its  branches,  we 
enfeeble  its  vigour  and  impede  its  growth. 

The  process  of  pruning  has  been  described,  but  there  is 
another  part  of  forest- culture  coincident  with  pruning,  and  of 
equal  necessity.     This  is  the  thinning  out  of  the  superfluous 
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troee^iso  as  to  adniit  Uie  air,  and  give  room  to  the  tretiii  tlmtarc 
M  nmaitt.  '  The  trees,  we  liave  seen,  have  Ixvii  planted  greatly 
more  closely  thaii  they  are  intended  to  grow,  taid  many  of  ihem 
•rere  designed  merely  to  shelter  the  others  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth. 

Whenever  the  horizontal  branches  of  trees  begin  to  cross 
each  other,  the  process  of  thinning  should  commence.  Tiiis  is 
to  be  done  by  cutting  out  such  a  quantity  of  the  inferior  trees, 
as  shall  allow  a  sufficient  space  between  the  remainder.  Tlie 
firat  thinnings  of  this  kind  will  be  of  little  value,  and  will  not 
repar  the  expense  of  clearing  them  out.  Vet  it  is  necessary  that 
they  he  cleared  away,  in  order  to  allow  apace  and  air  for  those 
which  are  left- 

From  the  period  when  this  first  thinning  is  mode,  the  planta- 
tion should  be  gone  over  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  same 
process  repeated.  obBorving  the  simple  nile  that  the  boughs 
■hall  never  be  so  close  as  to  interlace.  If  the  plantation  con- 
rists  of  a  mixture  of  hard-wood  and  resinous  trees,  the  whole  of 
the  latter  should  have  been  cleared  away  by  tlie  time  the  wood 
n  14  years  old  or  less,  and  the  great  mass  of  it  long  before. 
After  this  the  hard-wood  trees  should  be  kept  at  the  distance 
ftrnn  each  other  of  about  half  their  height. 

When  a  plantation  consists  entirely  of  resinous  trees,  they 
may  be  kept  much  closer  together  than  in  the  case  of  hard-wood. 
Still  it  is  important,  in  the  case  of  the  resinous  trees,  that  the 
thinning  be  contiiuied  frequently,  so  that  they  shall  not  crowd 
upon  each  other.  It  is  by  neglect  of  this  point  that  many 
thousand  acres  of  cultivated  wood  become  comparatively  useless. 

The  most  frequent  mistake  committed  in  the  management  of 
mixed  plantations  of  resinous  trees  and  hard-wood,  is  the  al- 
lowing of  the  former  to  remain  until  they  have  choked  and  en- 
feebled the  hard-wood.  This  is  done  with  the  design  of  allow- 
ing the  resinous  trees  to  remain  so  long,  Ihat  tliey  may  be  of 
some  value  when  cut  down.  This,  however,  is  an  error  of 
practice,  by  which  the  value  of  the  hard-wood  is  lesseneii,  while 
the  full  value  of  the  softer  wood  is  not  obtained. 

The  hahils  of  ihe  resinous  trees  and  the  hard- wood  kinds  are 
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very  different ;  and  when  the  object  proposed  is  merely  the 
raising  of  wood  for  future  profit,  the  two  kinds  will  be  best 
cultivated  separately.  It  is  not  an  exception  to  this  principle 
that  firs  and  pines  are  planted  along  with  hard-wood.  They 
are  planted  for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  and  they  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  have  served  this  purpose.  It  is  by  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  too  long,  with  the  design  of  combining 
the  profit  of  the  two  classes  of  trees,  that  the  hard-wood  in 
many  mixed  plantations  is  stifled  and  rendered  useless. 

Again,  when  the  object  proposed  is  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  resinous  trees,  they  are  best  planted  without  any  mixture 
of  hard-wood.  In  this  manner  a  greater  quantity,  and  of  better 
quality,  can  be  raised  from  a  given  space.  They  can  be  suf- 
fered to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  then  cut  down  when  really  of 
value ;  whereas,  if  mixed  with  hard-wood,  they  would  need  to 
be  removed  long  before  they  had  become  of  use. 

And  not  only  when  ultimate  profit  is  looked  to  should  the 
two  classes  of  trees  be  cultivated  separately,  but,  in  many 
cases,  in  the  planting  of  hard- wood,  the  same  kinds  of  them 
should  be  planted  together.  Thus  a  forest  of  oaks  will  be 
more  valuable  if  unmixed  with  other  trees.  Besides,  the  oak 
possesses  the  property  of  springing  again  freely  from  old  stocks 
when  cut  down.  In  this  manner,  after  being  felled,  tiie  plantar- 
tion  is  formed  into  coppice,  and  made  to  yield  periodical  returns 
at  intervals  of  S5  or  30  years.  In  like  manner,  willows  and 
poplars  are  best  planted  in  groups  by  themselves.  In  this  case 
a  greater  number  of  them  can  generally  be  raised  upon  a  given 
space  in  the  situations  suited  to  them ;  and  some  of  the  species 
of  willows,  by  being  cut  regularly,  may  be  formed  into  osier 
plantations  and  yield  successive  crops. 

These  are  considerations  to  be  regarded  when  the  object  is 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  wood ;  but  when  the  taste  is 
to  be  likewise  gratified,  then  the  mixed  plantation,  with  its 
varying  tints  and  diversified  forms  of  trees,  may  claim  a  pre- 
ference over  that  which,  on  a  mere  calculation  of  profit,  would 
be  chosen. 

Diflerent  species  of  trees,  whether  planted  together  in  groups 
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or  intermingleii  with  others,  have  each  peculiarities  with  re- 
spect to  the  maimer  of  their  growth,  the  soils  and  situations 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and,  in  fome  coses,  the  method  of  uia- 
uagement.  With  these  differences  the  forest  planter  should  be 
rendered  familiar.  But  the  description  of  species  and  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  them,  forms  itself  an  extensive  branch  of  rural 
economy,  which  would  exceed  the  limits  which  could  be  as- 
signefl  to  it  in  an  elementary  work.  The  object  proposed  here 
has  been  to  explain  the  general  practice  of  planting,  and  the 
management  of  forest-trees,  without  entering  into  the  lesser 
details,  or  into  a  description  of  the  different  species  which  are, 
or  which  may  form,  the  subjects  of  cultivation. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  forest-treea  adapted  to 
cultivation  in  this  country : — 

1.  IHnus  sj-lvestris — Wild  Pine, 

2.  Pimis  Loricio — CorsicoD  Pine. 

3.  Pinus  Ccmlira— Siberian  Stone  Pine. 

4.  Abies  wimmunifl — Norway  Sprucu. 
a.  Abies  Picea— Silver  Fir. 

6.  Abies  nigra — Bbck  Spruce. 

7.  Abies  alba — White  Spruce, 

8.  Larii  europiea — Common  tjiTcb. 

0.  Larix  pcndula — American  Black  Larcb. 

These  are  all  resinous  trees,  sufficiently  hardy  for  forest  c 
ture  in  this  country. 

Of  the  hard- wood  kinds  there  may  be  enumerated — 

1.  Qucrcus  Robur— Common  Oak. 

2.  Qucrcus  scssiliflowi— Sessile -fnijtcd  Oak. 
a.  Quereus  Cctti»— Turkey  Oak. 
4.  Quereus  albn— Wliite  Oak. 
B,  Juglans  regis — Walnut. 
6.  Castanca  vcsca — Sweet  Chestnut. 
7-  Meaxilus  Hippocastaniun — Uoisc  Chestnut. 
0.  Fagua  sylvatlea — Common  Beech. 

9.  Carpinus  Bctulus — Hornbeam. 

10.  Bctula  alba — Common  Birch. 

11.  Btiula  pendula — Weeping  Birch. 

12.  Betula  Icota— Black  Birch. 

13.  Betubt  pupjracea— Canoo  Birch. 
U.  Alnus  glutinoen— Common  Alder. 
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17.  Salix  triandra — Long-leaved  Triandrous  Willow  (for 

18.  Populns  alba— Great  White  Poplar. 

19.  Populus  dilatata — Lombardy  Poplar. 

20.  Populus  tremola^^spen. 

81.  Ulmus  campestiiB — Nanow^leared  EngliBh  Blm.  • 

22.  Ulmus  suberosa— Common  Cork-barked  Elm. 

23.  Ulmus  montana— Wych  Elm. 

24.  Fraxinus  excelsior — Common  Ash. 
26.  Fraxinus  americana — ^White  Ash. 

26.  Fraxinus  quadrangulata — ^Bluc  Ash. 

27.  Acer  Pseudo-platanus^-Sycamore. 

28.  Acer  platanoides — Norway  Maple. 

29.  Tilia  europesa^Euiopean  Lime-tree. 
80.  Tilia  rubra — Red-twigged  Lime-tree. 

Of  the  class  of  smaller  trees  cultivated  for  underwood,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Coiylus  Avellana — Common  HazeL 

2.  Pyrus  aucuparia— Mountain  Ash. 

3.  Cratcegus  Oxyacantha — Hawthorn. 

4.  Cytisus  alpinus — ^Laburnum. 

5.  Ilex  Aquifolium — Common  Holly. 

6.  Prunus  Laurocerasus — Common  Laurel. 

7.  Prunus  lusitanica— -Portugal  Laurel. 

When  it  is  wished  to  form  a  mixed  plantation  of  these  and 
other  species,  they  are  to  be  planted  of  the  kinds  and  in  the 
proportions  which  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  situation.* 

The  profit  to  be  derived  from  planting  will  appear  to  many 
to  be  contingent  and  distant,  and  yet  to  expend  capital  on 
planting,  may  be  to  lay  out  money  to  increase  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  Planting,  therefore,  may  be  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tor a  mode  of  setting  aside  a  fund  for  a  futu^  purpose,  and 
an  estate  may  be  preserved  to  a  family  by  capital  wisely  ex* 
pended  on  this  improvement. 

But  the  profit  is  usually  derived  from  planting  land  that  is 
otherwise  of  comparatively  little  value.     It  is  not  the  lands 

*  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  mixed  plantation,  in  which  the  larch, 
the  spruce,  and  the  vdld  pine,  are  designed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  nurses : 
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that  will  yield  a  good  profit  by  cultivation  that  will  yield  a 
good  profit  by  planting,  but  those  that  are  otherwise  little  pro- 
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SOOOakB, 
100  Wych  Elnu, 
ISOAshea,       . 

SA  Street  CheetnuU,                                                -       2S/  0  0    7^ 

60  Beeches,                 .                                           .15/  0  0    9 

50  SycatDorei,                                           .              .13/6  0  0    7} 

SO  Weeping  Bi^ehe^  .                             .              ,       2i/  0  13 

All  theH  plant!  should  be  from  I }  to  2  feet  high  vhea 

planted;  but  not  exceeding 3  feet 

95  Bedford  Willaw  from  cutting                           .10/  0  0    3 

26  White  Poplari,  from  3  to  4  feet  high,               .60/  0  13 

50  Holliei,  f^om  9  to  12  inches,                              .20/  0  10 

50  L&barQiima,  &om  2  to  3  feet,                 .                .20/  0  10 

SO  Moiinlain  Ashes,  ftom  2  to  3  feet,                     .20/  0  10 

SO  Haiob),  1}  foot,        .                .                                 .         17/6  0  0  lOj 

SO  Silver  Fin.  1  foot  high,                                      .26/  0  13 

500  Larches,  1  foot  high,             :              .              .         S.'S  0  13 

500  Norway  Spruces,  fkim  9  inches  to  1  fixit  high,             3/  0  16 

1531  Wild  Pines,  about  9  inches  high,                          -2/  0  3    Oj 

35S6,  being  3j  feel  apart.  .  .         L.1  4    e| 

Expense  of  planting, — the  wiHoara,  larches,  spruces,  and 

pinei  being  put  into  slits,  and  the  others  in  holes,  0  16    6 

To  thii  ia  to  be  added  the  expense  of  encloring,  which  iacreases  in  ■  great 
ratio  «»  the  space  tu  be  enclosed  is  lessened.    Thus,  to  enclose  the  foUowing 

qiuotitiea  of  land,  in  the  fonn  of  a  square,  with  a  itODe-wall,  at  Is.  Sd.  per 
yard  in  length,  will  be  as  under : — 

50  L.IM  Id    0  L.3    5  U  -l 


10 


61    6    8 
IG    4    7 


6    9    : 


When  the  space  to  be  enclosed,  therefore,  is  10  acres,  the  expense  b;  the  ifre 
Is  about  2}  times  more  than  when  It  is  SO  acres ;  nnd  when  the  quantiC^  is 
onlj  I  acre,  it  is  about  7  times  more.  Hence  the  error  of  planting  in  patches. 
This  may  be  done  fur  shelter  or  embeUisbnent  {  but  when  pniSt  from  the 
timber  ia  looked  for,  the  diflerence  between  planting  on  the  large  and  small 
scale  nay  make  the  difference  between  proHt  and  loss  in  the  plantation. 

The  expense  of  planting  as  above,  per  acre.  Is  L.  2     1     S( 

''  ''  of  enclonng,  when  the  extent  is  M  acres,        .        2    B  II 

«'»■"  t-TTTi 

I  No*,  the  following  calculation  will  show  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  plant. 
ing,  enclosing,  and  the  rent  of  the  Und,  up  to  the  period  when  the  outlay  may 
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ductive.  Superior  soils  will  produce  mare  valuaUe  wood ;  but, 
.taking  into  account  the  loss  of  rent  for  the  long  period  of  the 
age  of  a  tree,  it  is  the  class  of  soils  low  in  the  scale  of  fertility 
and  value  that  usually  yield  the  largest  return  for  jdanting. 

In  the  practice  of  forest  culture  we  should  take  care  that  the 
work  of  planting  be  executed  well  When  we  employ  the  com- 
mon labourers  of  the  country,  the  digging  of  the  holes  for  the 
trees  may  be  done  by  contract ;  but  the  putting  in  of  the  plants 
should  be  by  days^  labour,  in  order  that  the  perscms  employed 
may  have  no  interest  in  executing  the  work  in  an  imperfect 
manner. 

In  choosing  plants  in  the  nursery,  care  must  be  taken  to  se- 
lect those  that  are  of  a  proper  size.  It  is  an  error  to  select 
plants  because  they  are  large.  Such  plants  may  perish  or  be- 
come enfeebled  when  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  the  fo- 
rest. Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  plants  that  inexperienced  planters 
are  apt  to  prefer.  Care  too  should  be  taken  that  the  plants 
selected  be  of  healthy  growth,  and  free  from  forks. 

When  land  has  been  planted,  the  ground  should  be  examin- 
ed regularly  for  several  years  afterwards,  and  the  plants  that 
may  have  died  replaced.  The  ground  should  be  kept  free  of 
stagnant  water,  and  carefully  defended  firom  trespass  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

be  expected  to  be  repaid ;  that  is,  when  the  wood  has  arrived  at  maturit j,  and 
is  6t  for  being  cut  down  : — Let  it  be  supposed  that  wood  requires  60  years 
to  reach  the  age  of  good  timber,  and  that  the  land  is  worth  ds.  per  acre  jear- 
\y  in  its  original  state,  then,  rating  money  at  5  per  cent  compound  interest, 
the  amount  of  58.  yearly  for  60  years  is       .  .  .        L.  88    7  H 

The  expense  of  planting  and  enclosing,  L.  4 : 7  i  li»  for  the  same 
period,  principal  and  interest,  is  .        81     7    5 

L.169  15    4 

So  that,  if  the  wood  shall  be  worth  L.  169 :  15 : 4  at  the  end  of  60  years,  the 
original  capital  and  the  loss  of  rent  will  have  been  repaid.  But  L.  169 :  15 : 4 
per  acre  would  be  a  very  low  price  of  wood  of  60  years*  standing.  Five  or  six 
times  the  amount,  independent  of  the  value  of  thinnings,  might  be  expected 
to  be  derived ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  conditions  supposed,  the  capital  would 
be  profitably  laid  out  on  planting. 


XIII.  PLANTS  CULTIVATED  OR  USED  FOR  FORAGE  OR 
HERBAGE. 

Plants  cultivated  for  forage  are  those  which  are  mown,  and 
used  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  as  the  food  of  animals. 
Plants  cultivated  for  herbage  are  consumed  upon  the  ground 
where  they  are  produced.  Certain  kinds  of  plants  are  Iwtter 
suited  for  forage  than  herbage.  Bui  many  are  adapted  to  ei- 
ther  purpose,  ajid  therefore  no  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

The  plants  usually  cultivated  or  employed  for  forage  or 
herbage,  are — 

1.  The  Tare,  and  othcc  species  of  Vetch. 

2.  Lucerne,  ond  atliei  species  of  Medick. 

3.  Sainfoin. 

4.  Wild  Succory,  and  other  plants  producing  leaves  tuited  foe 

/orage. 
*.  Clovers,  Vetchlings,  Melilots,  &c. 

6.  Heaths,  Sedges,  and  Rushes. 

7.  Rye-grass  and  other  Orassi's. 

8.  Burnet,  and  other  plants  producing  hi.>(bage. 


1.  Thk  Tare. 

The  Tare,  ricifl  saliva,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
legimiinous  forage-plants  of  this  country.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  indigenous,  and  hardy.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
it,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  by  producing  yellow  seeds. 

The  tare,  by  being  sown  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  acquires 
habits  so  difierent,  that  many  have  supposed  the  spring  and 
winter  tares  as^  they  are  called,  to  be  different  species.  They 
are,  however,  the  same  species,  and  do  not  even  constitute  bo- 
tanical varieties ;  but  from  the  different  habits  of  ripening  which 
they  acquire,  they  should  be  always  sown  at  the  periods  to 
which  they  are  respectively  suited ;  that  is,  the  winter-tares 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  and  the  spring^tares  in  spring ;  for 


experiments  hove  diown,  that  the  spring-tares  sowti  ih'auttnAh 
will  frequently  perish  in  the  first  firosts,  while  the  wiirter-taies 
will  continue  uninjured.  This  requires  the  mor^  attehtron, 
as  the  seeds  of  the  two  kinds  are  so  similar  that  no  means  o/t 
discriminating  them  exist. 

When  tares  are  cultivated  for  green  food  at  a  late  season, 
they  are  to  be  sown  in  spring;  and,  in  order  to  procure  a  sue* 
cession  of  cuttings  during  the  months  of  summer  and  autumn, 
portions  of  the  ground  should  be  sown  at  intervals  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May. 

When  tares  are  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  for  early  feeding  in 
the  ensuing  season,  the  land  frequently  receives  only  one  plough- 
ing,  after  which  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
harrowed.  A  little  further  tillage,  however,  would  be  bene- 
ficial, so  as  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  ground. 

When  tares  are  sown  in  spring,  the  land  should  receive  a 
ploughing  before  winter,  as  in  the  case  of  pease  and  beans.  It 
should  be  cros&-ploughed  again  in  spring,  and  well  harrowed, 
and  receive  a  second  ploughing,  if  possible ;  for  it  is  always'wetf 
to  prepare  the  surface  carefully  for  the  seeds  of  this  plaHt. 
After  they  are  sown,  the  land  shoidd  be  rolled,  to  facilitate  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  scythe.  If  manure  had  been  requiired 
for  the  crop,  it  should  have  been  applied  in  the  previous  au- 
tumn. 

Tares  should  always  be  sown  on  land  which  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  clean.  It  is  a  great  error  to  sow  tares  on  land 
which  is  not  in  this  state.  The  tares  are  considered  in  many 
places  as  a  kind  of  by-crop ;  hence  they  are  left  to  struggle  with 
weeds,  and  many  important  advantages  attending  their  cultiva- 
tion are  lost  The  management  of  the  tare  in  England  is  much 
superior  to  that  pursued  in  Scotland. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  sown  may  be  from  8  to  4  bushels  to 
the  acre.  When  the  crop  is  sown  for  its  seeds  alone  a  smaller 
quantity  will  suffice,  as  2^  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  is  common  to  mix  a  portion  of  some  of  the  cereal  grasses 
with  the  tare,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
fodder;  the  stems  of  the  grasses  rising  above  the  foliage  of  the 
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ttf^e^  and  both  growing  without  interruptiiig  each  other.     For 
wii^er-tares  rye  is  best  suited,  for  Epriog-tares  oats  oi  barley. 

Tares,  when  used  as  green  forage,  are  cut  after  the  pods  are 
fonn^  but  long  before  the  seeds  become  ripe.  Tares,  there- 
fore, being  in  the  class  of  crops  not  allowed  to  mature  their 
seeds,  are  not  exhausting  to  the  soil.  On  the  contrary,  with 
relation  to  the  farm,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  restorative 
crops,  from  the  quantity  of  manure  which  the  consumption  of 
them  affords.  They  are  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  supply  a 
larger  quantity  of  food  for  a  limited  ]>erio<l  than  alnioat  any 
other  forage.croi>. 

The  usual  mode  of  sowing  tares  is  broadcast,  though  they 
are  better  sown  in  rows,  like  the  pea  and  the  bean.  This,  in- 
deed, is  by  no  means  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  crop  as 
ID  the  case  of  the  bean  and  pea,  for  the  produce  of  the  tare  is 
chiefly  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  puds  and  seeds  are  of  little 
comparative  importance;  the  admission  of  air,  therefore,  for 
the  swelling  of  pods  and  seeds  is  not  necessary.  The  plants, 
loo,  cover  the  intervals  of  the  rows  quickly,  and  so  do  not  ad- 
mit of  much  time  and  opportunity  for  tillage  duriug  their 
growth. 

Tares  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  green  forage;  but  they  may 
be  also  cultivated  partially  for  their  seeds.  In  this  case,  llie 
mode  of  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pea.  The  land  shoidd 
not  be  too  rich,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  run  to  straw  instead  of 
producing  poils ;  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  mix  a  small  quan- 
tity of  beans  with  them,  to  support  and  keep  them  from  trail- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  beans,  from  their  difference  of  size, 
are  easily  separated  by  riddles  from  the  tares.  In  the  practice 
of  the  farm  it  is  common  to  cultivate  tares  for  green  forage, 
and  merely  to  reserve  that  part  of  the  crop  for  seeds  which  in 
not  used  in  this  manner.  They  are  then  reaped,  stacked,  and 
dressed,  like  pease. 

When  the  tare  is  cut  very  early,  it  may  rise  again  and  pro- 
duce a  second  crop;  and  even  a  third  cutting  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained.    In  the  northeru  parts  of  the  island,  the  fanners  scozce 
ever  attempt  to  produce  more  than  one  crop  iu  the  season. 
Tares  are  sometimes  consumetl  by  penning  sheep  upon  them  ; 
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but  the  better. practice  is  to  feed  the  sheep  from  racks.  When 
the  larger  animals  are  fed  on  this  food,  it  should  always  be 
supplied  to  them  from  racks  in  houses  or  yards. 

All  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  fond  of  this  legume,  and  all 
thrive  upon  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hogs  may  be  fattened 
entirely  lipon  it.  It  is  suited  to  milch  cows,  causing  them  to 
give  more  butter  than  any  other  species  of  food,  and  it  is  em- 
ployed extensively  in  the  feeding  of  horses.  All  the  English 
agriculturists  are  impressed  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  value 
of  tares.  They  are  not  only  casually  employed,  as  in  Scotland, 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  cuttings  of  clovers,  but  they 
are  often  the  principal  source  of  feeding  from  the  month  of 
May  to  November. 

Another  of  the  genus  Vicia  is  Vicia  pseudo-craccaj  Annual 
Tufted  Vetch.  This  species  is  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  but 
flowers  at  a  late  season.  It  is,  as  yet,  untried  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  country.  It  may,  perhaps,  supply  a  desideratum,  name- 
ly, the  affording  of  a  large  quantity  of  green  forage  after  the 
pastures  have  begun  to  decay  in  autumn,  and  before  the  tur- 
nips and  similar  plants  are  ready  for  use. 

Vicia  biennis^  Biennial  Vetch,  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  This 
species  is  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  leaves.  I  have  found  it  also  to  be  of  early  growth  in  spring. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  so  long  ago  as  1759,  and  recom- 
mended by  him  as  a  plant  of  great  promise ;  but  no  experi- 
ments upon  it  on  the  large  scale  are  recorded, — so  great  has 
been  the  neglect  with  which  these  important  plants  have  been 
treated. 

Vicia  sylvatica^  Wood- Vetch,  is  perennial.  It  grows  in  woods 
with  a  stem  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  climbing  by  its  tendrils, 
and  bearing  beautiful  little  flowers  streaked  with  bluish  veins. 
The  wood-vetch,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  truly  the  inhabitant  of 
woods,  and,  when  removed  to  exposed  situations,  its  size  and 
productiveness  diminish.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  cultivation. 

Vicia  CraccOy  Tufted  Vetch,  grows  in  hedges  and  bushy 
places,  climbing  also  by  tendrils,  and  bearing  numerous  purple 
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flow^r^.  It  is,  like  the  last,  perennial,  but  is  more  productive 
when  removed  irom  its  natural  habitat.  This  species  may  be 
cultivated  for  herbage. 

Vicia  sejmim.  Bush  Vetch,  is  a  plant  growing  also  in  hedges 
and  bushy  places.  It  is  perennial,  flowers  early,  and  yields  a 
good  weight  of  produce.  Although  its  natural  habitat  is  bushy 
and  shady  places,  it  grows  in  cultivated  fields,  and  has  a  some- 
what wide  range  of  soils.  From  these  characters,  and  the  trials 
that  have  been  made,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  bush  vetch 
would  be  a  beneficial  addition  to  the  cultivated  herbage  plants 
of  this  country.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  its 
seeds  in  its  wild  state,  from  its  dispensing  them  as  soon  as  ripe; 
a  character,  however,  which  would  probably  be  changed  by 
cultivation,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  other  wild  plants. 

Of  the  imjKirtant  genus  Vicia,  about  100  species  have  been 
enumerated  by  botanists,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  bo  highly 
deserving  of  experiment  for  their  economical  uses.  H 


2.  Lucerne. 

This  plant,  Medicago  Botiva,  Has  been  cultivated  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  and  on  all  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  time  out  of  mind.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
countries  of  the  East.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, from  whom  we  derive  minute  accounts  of  its  nature, 
properties,  and  culture. 

Lucerne  has  a  perennial  root,  and  grows,  when  cultivated, 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high  and  more.  It  is  covered 
wiili  leaves,  downy  below,  and  slightly  so  on  the  upper  surface : 
it  bears  a  flower  of  a  fine  purplish  violet :  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  cultivation  of  lucerne  haa  been  long  stationary  or  retro- 
grade in  the  British  islands.  In  Guernsey  and  the  islands  of 
the  Channel  it  maintains  its  reputation,  and  justly  so,  the  cli- 
mste  and  soil  of  these  islands  being  suited  to  the  plant.  For 
the  same  rea.son,  it  is  esteemed  and  partially  cultivated  in  Kent, 
and  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

The  soil  adapted  to  lucerne  is  deep  and  of  the  bghter  class, 
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with  a  free  or  kindly  subsoil.  When  these  circumstances  do 
not  exist,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  lucerne 
in  this  cokintry. 

Two  methods  of  raising  this  plant  have  been  recommended 
and  practised.  The  one  is  sowing  it  broadcast  in  spring,  some- 
times along  with  a  com  crop,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
sow  clovers,  and  sometimes  without  a  cnip ;  and  tlie  latter  is 
the  letter  practice,  lucerne  not  being  suited  to  grow  freely 
under  the  shade  of  other  plants.  The  other  method  of  culti- 
vating lucerne  is  in  rows.  Lucerne,  like  other  cultivated  fo- 
rage plants,  gradually  gives  place  to  the  grasses  and  hardier 
indigenous  plants.  When  cultivated  in  rows,  and  carefully 
hoed,  these  native  plants  can  be  kept  down,  and  tlie  liK«me 
preserved  for  a  long  period  in  the  ground.  But,  when  sown 
broadcast,  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  lu- 
cerne then  does  not  generally  endure  beyond  nine  or  ten  years. 
This  is  the  main  advantage  which  the  row  system  possesses 
over  the  broadcast,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

The  best  period  of  sowing  lucerne  is  at  or  before  the  middle 
of  April.  When  sown  broadcast,  the  quantity  of  seeds  to  the 
acre  may  be  16  or  18  lb, ;  and  when  sown  in  rows,  10  lb. 

The  soil  should  be  well  prcjiared  by  deep  ploughing,  and 
a  previotis  summer-fallow,  or  fallow-crop  such  as  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, or  carrots.  But  when  it  is  wished  merely  to  possess 
a  few  acres  of  lucerne  for  the  convenience  of  soiling,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  the  soil  deeply  trenched  and  prepared  like  a  garden 
bed,  and  at  the  same  time  well  manured  with  dung  and  lime. 

When  drilled,  the  rows  need  not  be  more  than  18  inches 
apart,  which  will  give  room  for  tilling  the  intervals  by  the 
horse  and  hand  hoe. 

After  the  seeds  arc  sown,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  dovn, 
by  means  of  the  hoe,  all  weeds  that  spring  up  amongst  the 
plants  and  in  the  rows. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  first  year  when  in  flower,  the 
crop  may  be  mown,  and,  after  this  first  cutting,  the  shoots  may 
be  kept  down  by  a  slight  pasturing  with  sheep,  but  not  while 
the  soil  is  wet,  nor  continued  till  a  late  period. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  the  ground  is  to  be  horse  or 
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hand  hoed,  §o  that  all  weeds  may  be  kept  down,  and  the  earth 
siirred  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  the  month  of  May 
the  crop  htII  be  ready  for  the  first  cutting. 

After  being  cut,  it  is  to  be  horse-hoe<l  in  the  intervals.  It 
will  now  grow  very  rapidly;  and,  when  ready  for  cutting,  is 
to  be  cut  again,  and,  after  each  cutting,  hand-hoed.  In  thia 
manner  it  may  be  mown  four  or  five  times  in  the  season. 

It  does  not,  however,  arrive  at  its  full  growth  till  its  third 
year,  after  which  it  will  yield  a  large  return  in  rich  and  early 
foliage.  But  it  requires  to  be  manured  at  intervals,  as  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  manure  may  be  farm-yard  dung, 
spread  ujxjn  the  surface  after  the  last  cutting  in  autumn,  or 
early  in  spring. 

When  the  system  of  broadcast  is  adopted,  the  difference  in 
the  method  of  tillage  is,  that,  in  place  of  the  horse  and  hand 
hoe,  the  common  harrow  is  used,  which,  passing  over  the  sur- 
face, stirs  the  soil  about  the  rocils  of  the  plants,  and  drags  up 
and  destroys  weeds ;  the  lucerne  itself,  having  a  strong  root 
Btriking  downwards,  is  not  torn  up  by  this  rough  treatment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  benefited  by  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
round  its  roots  and  stems. 

This  plant  is  eminenlty  wholesome  and  nutritive.  It  is  well 
suited  for  milch  cows,  causing  them  to  yield  good  and  abundant 
milk.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  horses,  and  this 
indeed  is  one  of  the  most  common  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  may  be  used  with  the  like  advantage  for  the  soiling 
of  any  kind  of  stock.  It  is  valuable  for  the  early  feeding  which 
it  supplies,  being  in  this  respect  considerably  before  the  clovers. 
^Vhen  we  [wssess  a  portion  of  lucerne,  therefore,  we  can  begin 
to  soil  at  an  earlier  period  than  could  otherwise  be  done. 

Portions  of  lucerne  cultivated  on  the  small  scale,  and  with 
care,  have  been  found  to  maintain  a  great  number  of  animals; 
and  hence  its  advocates  have  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
its  fitness  for  extended  cultivation.  But  although  lucerne  is 
very  productive  in  itself,  it  is  not  a  species  of  crop  which  is 
suited  to  general  culture  in  this  country  It  requires  three 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  fail  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  in  the  first  year  of  its  growth.     It  requires 
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manure  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  to  keep  it  productive,  and 
this  is  a  wasteful  mode  of  applying  the  manures  of  the  farm. 
It  requires  also  il  deep  rich  soil,  which  is  not  always  to  be  found. 
The  hmit,  then,  to  which  it  seems  beneficial  to  confine  the 
cultivation  of  lucerne,  is  to  that  of  a  small  portion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  place  of  aimnion  forage  plants  in  early 
spring,  aud  of  using  it  in  addition  to  these  during  the  summer. 
With  this  design  a  few  acres  may  often  be  very  conveniently 
applied  to  its  production ;  but  beyond  this  its  cultivation  can 
rarely  be  recommended  in  this  country.  Whore  the  alternate 
system  of  husbandry  is  pursued,  a  better  method  of  raising  green 
food  for  stock  is  practised,  than  applying  any  part  of  the  farm 
constantly  to  that  purpose. 

The  most  productive  of  the  genus  Mcdicago,  is  the  speden 
which  has  been  described ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  cul- 
tivated.    Two  of  these  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  Medicago  Jakata,  Yellow  Sickle  Metlick.  This  is  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  last,  and  is  suited  to  soils  lower  in  the 
scale  of  fertility.  It  is  cultivated  on  the  poorer  soils  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Midicago  lupuUna,  Black  Medick,  so  termed  from  the 
black  colour  of  its  seed-vessels  when  ripe.  This  is  sometimes 
termed  Yellow  Clover,  and  sown  by  farmers  under  that  name. 
It  is  also  tenned  Hop  Trefoil,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
heads  of  its  flowers  to  those  of  the  hop.  It  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  and  grows  naturally  on  dry  and  gravelly  soils.  It  is  a 
biennial  when  cultivated.  Like  most  of  the  leguminous  plants 
it  is  nutritive,  and  readily  eaten  by  pasturing  animals.  It  may 
be  cultivated  for  forage  or  for  herbage,  when  the  land  is  to  re- 
main only  one  year  in  grass. 

a.  Sainfoin. 

Sainfoin,  Oiiobryckis  iativa,  has  a  perennial  root,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  for  green  food 
in  the  chalk  and  sandy  districts  of  England  and  France.  Al- 
though this  species  has  an  extensive  range  of  the  lighter  class 
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of  soils,  it  is  j-el,  in  u  peculiar  degree,  adapted  to  the  calcare- 
ous ;  hcnte  it  is  found  growing  naturally  in  many  open  downs 
and  hilly  pastures  where  the  chalk  formation  exists. 

Sainfoin  is  a  deep-rooted  plant,  with  a  branching  stem, 
bearing  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers.  It  grows  wonderfully  on 
rocky  soils,  stretching  its  roots  to  a>prodigious  depth  amongst 
the  crevices  of  rocks  and  open  strata.  It  is,  in  truth,  on  dry 
rocky  soils  that  the  chief  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  sain- 
foin are  seen.  On  a  chalky  rock,  covered  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  soil,  it  will  thrive  and  grow  for  many  years  with  vi- 
gour, where  neither  com  nor  cultivated  herbage  plants  would 
cover  the  surface.  Like  lucerne,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
it  is  choked  and  ultimately  extirpated  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
grasses ;  but  in  a  soil  perfectly  suited  to  it,  as  in  a  chalky 
down,  it  will  have  a  duration  perhaps  as  long  as  any  other 
plant.  Although  best  adapted  to  the  calcareous  soils,  it  will 
grow  upon  any  hght  soil  which  has  a  free  or  open  subsoil;  but 
on  moist  clays  it  will  only  last  a  few  years,  sometimes  not  above 
two. 

Sainfoin  may  be  sown  with  a  crop  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  clovers  and  grasses  In  the  following  season,  it  may  be 
mown  for  hay  or  green  forage,  although  it  does  not  attain  its 
full  maturity  imtil  the  third  year.  When  this  mode  of  ma- 
nagement is  adopted,  the  sainfoin  should  be  mixed  with  one  or 
more  of  the  clovers,  of  which  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
is  white  clover,  which  will  add  to  the  weight  of  the  produce, 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  sainfoin. 

When  greater  care  is  thought  necessary,  sainfoin,  like  lu- 
cerne, may  be  cultivated  in  rows,  being  regularly  titled  and 
horse-hoed  during  the  summer,  and  manured  at  intervals,  as 
every  fourth  or  fifth  year;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  resort  to  this  method  of  tillage,  and  the 
ea«er  and  more  convenient  practice  of  broadcast  is  preferred. 

The  seeds  of  the  sainfoin  are  larger  than  those  of  the  clo- 
vers ;  and  when  sown  with  the  cereal  grasses  in  spring,  a  little 
more  care  is  necessary  in  covering  them  with  the  harrow  and 
roller.  The  seeds  should  be  of  a  good  and  tried  kind,  and  per- 
fectly fresh,  for  old  seeds  do  not  vegetate  in  a  propar  n 
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The  quantity,  whtn  sown  broadcast,  may  be  4  bushels  to  tlie 
acre ;  when  sown  in  rows,  from  2  to  3  bushels.  The  best  pe- 
riod of  sowing  is  in  the  uiouth  of  March,  or  early  in  April. 

Sainfoin  does  not  bear  sucli  frequent  cutting  as  lucerne. 
When  used  for  soiling,  it  may  be  cut  twice ;  when  used  for 
hay,  it  should  be  cut  once,  and  the  aftermath  depastured.  Sain- 
foin may  be  used  for  herbage  as  well  as  for  forage,  and  many 
farmers  prefer  depasturing  it  in  the  first  year,  so  that  in  the  se- 
cond it  may  have  attained  its  full  growth  before  it  is  mown ; 
and  this  is  a  good  practice. 

Sainfoin,  when  it  is  made  into  hay,  should,  like  other  le- 
guminous forage  plants,  be  cut  just  when  it  comes  into  full 
flower.  It  is  not  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  heating,  and  there- 
fore may  be  put  up  more  quicldy  than  otiier  hay  plants.  The 
produce  in  hay  is  generally  reckoned  from  1  to  3  tons  to  the 
acre,  in  districts  where  it  is  cultivated ;  and,  considering  that  it 
is  grown  on  inferior  soils,  and  that  it  yields  good  aftermath,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  productive  plant. 

If  ground  is  to  be  mown  for  successive  years  for  forage, 
then,  on  such  soils  as  are  suited  to  it,  scarce  a  better  crop  can 
be  cultivated  than  sainfoin,  which  is  easily  grown,  hardy,  and 
productive.  But,  with  regard  to  this  particular  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, it  cannot  be  at  all  commended.  It  is  not  the  moet 
beneficial  mode  of  raising  crops  of  forage ;  for,  inde|)endently 
iif  the  smaller  produce,  the  keeping  of  land  under  any  one 
kind  of  crop,  and  manuring  it  upon  the  surface,  is  to  deprive 
the  cultivated  land  of  manures  for  an  object  which  may  be  bet- 
ter attained  by  other  means. 

Sainfoin,  when  sown  merely  to  produce  one  crop  of  hay, 
and  then  to  be  depastured  for  such  a  period  as  may  be  thought 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  answers  well ;  but  in  this  case, 
it  is  recommended  that  it  be  sown  with  a  proportion  of  white 
clover  and  rye-gi'ass,  It  is  then  merely  a  substitute  for  the  red 
clover,  and  it  is  a  good  substitute,  fur  it  is  a  perennial,  and 
will  grow  on  soils  on  which  the  red  clover  cannot  be  profita- 
bly cultivated,  It  is  in  this  way  only,  it  is  conceived,  that  the 
cultivation  of  sainfoin  should  be  much  extended  in  this  tonn- 
trv.      It  iii;iv  Ih'  u.sed  as  a   siilji-titute  for  red  clover,  in  many 
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of  the  sandy,  dry,  and  rocky  soils  of  this  country,  which  are 
intended  to  remain  for  several  years  in  herbage. 

Allied  to  sainfoin,  is  French  Honeysuckle,  Hedyaarum  coro- 
narium.  This  is  a  perennial  plant ;  but,  when  cultivated  in 
this  country,  it  becomes  biennial.  Its  flower-stalks  sustain 
spikes  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  sometimes  white,  which  expand 
in  June  and  July  in  the  second  year,  and  perfect  their  seeds  in 
August  or  Septemlwr,  after  which  the  roots  decay. 

This  beautiful  ])lant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  other  countries 
gf  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  grows  in  great  luxuriance,  af- 
fording excellent  nourishment  to  horses,  mules,  and  other  ani- 
mals. It  b  generally  reckoned  too  delicate  for  field  culture  in 
the  north  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  probable  that  experiments  are 
yet  wanting  to  determine  its  fitness  for  agricultural  ])urposes. 
In  our  gardens  it  is  seen  to  grow  with  surpassing  beauty  and 
luxuriance. 

4.  Wild  Succory,  4c. 

1.  The  \Vild  Succory,  Ck/torium  Intybua,  is  a  native  of  the 
British  islands,  as  well  as  of  many  other  countries.  It  is  of  the 
natural  order  ComposiUe.  It  produces  fine  blue  flowers,  which 
open  in  the  morning  and  shut  in  the  evening.  It  is  cultivated 
in  many  parttt  of  Europe.  In  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  it  is  sown  with  otlier  herbs,  and  esteemed  as  increasing 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  cattle.  It  is  there  regarded  as  nutritious 
when  made  into  hay  ;  and  is  used  for  feeding  horses  and  other 
cattle  by  summer  soiling.  In  France  and  different  countries, 
it  is  produced  extensively  for  forage  and  other  purposes,  and 
enters  into  the  regular  rotation  of  the  fields.  Succory  is  doubt- 
less capable  of  being  rendered  useful  as  a  forage  plant.  It  is  a 
native,  and  calculated  to  withstand  the  severest  cold.  It  bears 
drought  well,  its  large  leaves  covering  the  ground,  and  its 
roots  striking  deep  into  it.  It  grows  with  great  quickness, 
comes  very  early  in  spring,  and  may  be  cut  several  times  for 
forage  in  the  year.     If  used  for  soiling,  it  will  be  ready  in  all 
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b^ljiMK  cti>«er«  «ik1  this  would  be  a  great  benefit,  as  the 
v^  cttjnniiii^  on  a  system  of  soilmg. 
>i^v>Mr,^  '^ttay  be  cultivated  like  clovers,  and  sown  at  the 
ttie  mkh  cucn  in  spring ;  but  the  mode  of  growth  of 
li^  .«atK..  ^«hkli  b  like  that  of  a  lettuce,  points  out  a  different 
onM&K^'  ^M^  <ulllv;iftion«  as  more  suitable  to  it  This  is  by  cul- 
u^MUK, :(  b^  tl!K)ir%  and  in  rows. 

v.'tiiMc  tte^  ^^s^Mii  the  plant  could  be  easily  tilled  by  the 
K-iMf  «uMt  bM»U  feMN  It  can  be  sown  at  any  period  from  March 
V  ^^:(MNtt«tK«v  iittU  when  above  ground  should  be  hoed  out  to 
tK  >4U*«'  vJMtiiM.v  in  the  rows  as  carrots,  parsneps,  and  similar 


In  tiw  "iiWiiU  ve<ar»  it  may  be  cut  for  forage  as  soon  as  it  is 
vaegl>  »U  >)MU^\  «Ih)  the  UH>wing  repeated  throughout  the  year 
v^lv  k^;  wfcfcvHV  lttfcK>*  us  the  crop  is  ready.  Care  must  be  taken 
i(U4i  ^(  vjk^  ^^  ^^^  ^^)^  i^^  <k)wer.stems  and  run  to  seed. 

^\  K<*A  vW  s^wk*  «^r\^  >^>wn  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  a 
vv*<wfe^\<v^  VW  ^vwu^litv  uwiY  he  from  12  to  14  lb.  to  the  acre; 
tv^v  >^tv«Mk  ^  ^  m^vkU  iu  nikw^  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  be 

il^c  IAUH'^|»^  v^^  ^^  ^K\\vr\\  a$  a  field  plant,  is  for  green  fo- 
^'^ »  itKHiJ^h  W  uHiv  K^  ^K^  Jej^astured.     It  is  not  well  suited 
>vH  \u»4  N%M*\v^lsxi  u^U*  Ki\\  as  is  practised  in  Italy. 

s\  vHwuW  H\4UK%'*^  hV^MM  t^tHtaliSy  has  been  recommend- 
.yl  v^  vuUu4V  tin  il?i  Unavx^  It  is  of  the  family  CrucifercB^ 
.«A  ^^  .WvU  ^»UK\  iv\  lh\^  \NnWvija^*  and  the  rape,  have  been  already 
>»v-v.<lK\i  v»  VK^Uuy^^  ^humlant  green  forage.  The  oriental 
\  uw^  ^UlWii^  <K^*  *>H^'  iw  iK'Jng  a  perennial.  It  grows  freely 
^vW^  \u^|^  vul*  vhv^^^h  IH^  with  so  much  luxuriance  as  the  suc- 
.V  \  U  '♦^^  ^  >4w»l  vvf  ii  very  wide  range  of  temperature  and 
.  vx  ..x^vMx  v^^^^i  ^^***^  Ai^hia  Felix  to  Siberia. 

V  rvw*\l>  V  v*u4rv\\x  ^inph^m  asperrimum^  is  of  the  na- 

^v^^i^>   ^  %'*H^^<^^  iH^teil  for  its  mucilaginous  produce 

v^.^vVK^^t  vKvys^Uv^     It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus.     It  is  a 

.V      .%,x  ^  xAV^HtW^^v^v  ^Vfinluctive,  and  is  readily  consumed 

^  V  \  v^  ^  x^^SW  ?*»*l\\  wid  grows  freely  after  being  cut. 

^    vN  \  vM»iS>  »aI|W^>*^^Kv  of  further  experiment,  as  are 
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likewise  two  native  species,  St/mphi/tum  (^icinale.  Common 
Comfrey,  and  Symphytum  tvbertmim,  Tuberous-rooteil  Com- 
frey. 

4.  To  this  mixed  class  of  plants  may  be  added  UlfT  efiro- 
pceus.  Common  Whin,  Furze,  or  Gorse.  This  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  of  which  the  soft  shoots  are  cropt  by  animals ;  but  it 
does  not  form  the  object  of  cidtivation  in  this  coimlry,  though 
in  some  places,  where  the  plant  is  produced  naturally,  its  young 
shoots  are  cut  off,  bruised,  and  given  to  horses  and  other  live- 
stock. It  is  exceedingly  nutritive,  and  well  relished  by  animals 
fed  upon  it,  and,  in  the  absence  of  cultivated  forage  plants, 
may  be  beneficially  employed, 

5.  Clovers,  VBTCHtrNOS,  Mclilots,  Ac. 

Of  the  genus  Trifol'mm,  more  than  100  species  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  many  of  them  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  cultivators.  Those  that  are  of  most  frequent  cultivation  for 
herbage  and  forage  in  this  country  ore  the  Red  and  White 
Clovers. 

Trifblium  pratente.  Red  Clover,  is  a  native  species,  and 
perennial,  but  the  produce  of  that  which  is  derived  from  France 
and  other  countries  becomes,  when  cultivated  in  this  country, 
biennial ;  though,  by  being  prevented  from  running  to  seed,  it 
frequently  lasts  to  the  third  year  or  longer.  As,  however,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  only  a  biennial  plant,  that  is,  being  sown 
in  one  year  and  arriving  at  maturity  and  dying  in  the  next,  it 
is  not  well  suited  for  permanent  pasturage.  But  when  the 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  land  one  year  only  in  forage  or  herbage, 
there  is  none  of  the  species  of  trefoils  which  has  been  found 
equal  to  the  red  clover  for  largeness  of  return  and  early  ma- 
turity. 

Trifdium  rcpats.  Creeping  White  Clover,  is  a  native  spe- 
cies, hardy,  perennial,  and  suited  to  a  variety  of  soil  and 
climate.  No  plant  known  in  the  agriculture  of  Europe  is  so 
generally  capable  of  cultivation  as  the  white  clover.  There 
are  varieties  of  it  more  or  less  nutritive  and  productive.     It  is 
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lumdOiy  mixed  with  the  last  species  in  cultivation,  and  these 
dipdu  with  one  or  more  of  the  grasses. 

l^ifidium  minuSy  Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil,  and  Trifblium  pro- 
cmJbmiy  Hop  Trefoil,  are  frequently  cultivated  under  the  com. 
muu  name  of  yellow  clover,  and  are,  in  practice,  often  con- 
fbmwkd  with  the  black  medick  already  described.  They  are, 
how^vtr,  both  annual  plants,  and  are  not  deserving  of  cultiva- 

YV)|fMNitM  m^itum,  Zigzag  Trefoil,  is  sometimes  termed 
Ci>w^«((r«WM  or  Marl-grass.  It  is  a  native  plant,  perennial,  and 
ikf  c«K^Y  vulture.  Its  value,  however,  as  a  forage  or  herbage 
)4hiU%  im  iH^t  very  satisfactorily  determined. 

IS-^fbH^m  /^^agi/frum,  Strawberry-headed  Trefoil,  and 
*tVj^um  whroleuaitn^  Sulphur-coloured  Trefoil,  are  suited, 
the  rtvMt  to  wet  lUtuations  and  the  second  to  dry  and  calcareous, 
hut  ucithiMT  of  them  seems  to  be  deserving  of  extended  cultiva- 

'tSyi>kum  iHcartuUumj  Crimson  Clover,  is  a  native  of  the 
ttmlhviu  aiul  central  parts  of  Europe.  The  colour  of  its 
tk^wwA  U  41  beautiful  red.  But  it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  as  it 
U4U*(  b^  ^wu  in  autumn,  that  it  may  flower  and  arrive  at  ma- 
tuiilv  iu  ihe  AJlowing  season,  it  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
\>«^Ui4U  s4' ^m^o^Uture  practised  in  this  country  as  the  red  and 
ululv  vVnv^u  a  variety  of  this  species,  termed  Molineri^ 
ukth  ^v  tW^^inJoured  flowers,  is  later  in  flowering  than  the 
s4iuiAvvu  s^v\^\  but  does  not  otherwise  difier  from  it. 

U  ^  iHa  Imv  ueot^ssary  to  enumerate  other  species  of  Trefoil. 
'i'U\^v  v^tuvK  \>x}H^rlence  has  shown  to  be  suited  to  this  climate, 
^ivl  vtw  vikkWa  i4*  agriculture  practised,  are  the  red  and  creep. 

Uk^^m^  \\4\^hUiig  or  Everlasting  Pea,  contains  about  60 
^\\<V^  v4  >JkKiv^  7  are  native. 

Ui,^i<tf^  4p^^»  Yellow  Vetchling,  has  been  by  some 

;y^^i!^  UA  UK44  attention  as  a  forage  plant  from  the  luxu- 

Nv%  vv  v"^  ^^  jjAVWlkv     Its  seeds,  however,  are  said  to  be  dele- 

V  ss..>^  ^0^6^  %v  ^v\>  neen  is  the  case  with  another  of  the  ge- 

\\W\  s|k^»K*^*N\^  ^  cultivated  for  its  seeds^  LcUhyrus  satu 
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Latkyrut  praienais.  Meadow  Vetchliog,  is  frequent  in  moist 
nicadows  and  good  pastures.  Although,  like  all  leguminous 
plants,  it  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  oxen,  its  claims  to  be  culti- 
vateti  have  not  been  fully  determined. 

Lathyrua  aylvestris.  Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea,  grows 
in  moist  meadows.  Cattle  are  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  but  it  has 
not  been  cultivated  in  the  fields. 

Lathyrus  latj/btitis.  Broad-leaved  Everlasting  Pea,  is  a  well- 
known  climber,  and  a  frequent  ornament  of  our  cottages.  Bo- 
tanists have  suggested  that  it  should  be  apphed  to  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and  would  yield  an 
abundant  produce;  but  experiments  are  yet  entirely  awanting 
to  show  how  far,  by  its  nutritive  properties,  it  is  calculated  to 
become  a  useful  forage  plant. 

The  other  native  species  do  not  require  especial  notice.  Nu- 
merous foreign  species  might  be  mentioned,  as  yielding  a  large 
produce  in  stems  and  leaves,  hut  their  uses  for  the  purposes  of 
the  farmer  have  not  been  ascertained  by  experiment.  Of  the 
whole  genus,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  characters  are  some- 
what suspicious.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  often  bitter,  and 
some  of  their  seeds,  as  those  of  Aphaca  and  sativus,  slightly 
puieoDous. 

ifelilotus  officinale.  Common  Yellow  Melilot,  King's  Clo- 
ver, or  Hart's  Clover,  is  a  native  species,  and  of  sufficiently 
luxuriant  growth ;  but,  being  an  annual  plant,  it  is  not  suited 
to  perennial  herbage,  and,  as  a  forage  plant,  it  is  greatly  infe- 
rior to  the  clovers,  on  account  of  its  woody  stem,  and  little  fo- 
liage. Of  the  same  character  is  MelUotus  leucantlia.  White- 
flowered  MeUlot. 

Others  of  the  genus  have  been  ret^omniended  for  culture,  on 

account  of  their  great  productiveness, — as  MelUotus  viacrorhiza. 

Long-rooted  Melilot ;  and  MelUotus  aUUaima,  Tallest  Melilot. 

Neither  of  these  are  native  species. 

ft  Lotus  corniadatus,  Common  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  is  an  abun- 

H       dant  plant  in  the  higher  natural  pastures  of  this  country.     It 

H       is  perennial,  and  in  the  month  of  June  is  readily  distinguished 

H       by  its  tufts  of  yellow  flowers.     It  is,  however,  a  small  plant, 

^^       and  comparatively  unimportant  for  herhage. 
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Lotus  truyor,  Greater  BirdVfoot  Trefoil,  is,  by  botanists  of 
great  name,  regarded  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  last  species. 
However  this  be,  its  habits  in  its  natural  state  are  different  from 
those  of  the  last,  and  continue  so  while  cultivated  under  cir- 
cumstances precisely  similar.  It  merits  attention  as  an  herbage 
plant. 

Common  Broom  can  hardly  be  mentioned  as  a  leguminous 
herbage- plant,  though  its  young  shoots  are  eaten  by  stock ;  but, 
when  old,  they  are  too  bitter  to  be  used.  One  of  the  genus, 
however,  Cytisus  albus^  Spanish  Broom,  is  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  food  for  sheep. 


6.  Heaths,  Sedges,  and  Rushes. 

These  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  class  of  herbage-plants ; 
they  are  generally  of  very  inferior  nutritive  properties,  but, 
forming  a  large  part  of  the  unimproved  pastures  of  the  coun- 
try, they  are  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

The  heaths,  Ericea,  cover  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
high  lands  of  this  island,  and  are  frequently  found  extending 
to  the  plains.  They  indicate  very  generally  the  existence  of 
peaty  matter  in  the  soil. 

Of  the  native  species,  the  most  abundant  is  CaUuna  7}ulffa- 
m.  Common  Heath  or  Ling,  which  extends  over  all  the  pri- 
mary and  .transition  districts  of  this  country.  It  is  a  bushy 
shrub,  growing  from  half  a  foot  to  4j  feet  in  height.  The 
branches  of  it  afford  shelter,  and  its  seeds  food,  to  numerous 
birds  of  the  grouse  kind.  Bees  collect  honey  largely  from  its 
flowers,  and  the  honey  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  by  many  es- 
teemed beyond  that  derived  from  the  lower  plains.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  north  of  Europe  abounds  with  this  plant.  It 
is  used  in  some  parts  as  dried  fodder  for  cattle,  and  as  thatch 
for  covering  houses  and  cabins.  It  is  formed  into  ropes  and 
other  things  for  which  straw  is  used :  a  decoction  of  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  tanning:  a  yellow  colour  is  ex- 
tracted from  it  for  dyeing  wool :  and  a  species  of  ale  can  be 
made  from  its  young  shoots  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  malt. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  dried  turf  in  which  it  grows,  it  is  used 
in  man;  places  as  fuel,  though  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  this 
purpose  as  the  thicker  strata  of  peaL 

Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  will  feed  on  the  young  shoots  of 
this  and  other  species ;  but  they  prefer  the  gramineous  plants. 
In  order  to  cause  the  young  shoots  to  spring,  it  is  a  comuion 
practice  to  set  fire  to  the  heath.  This  should  lie  done  in  regu- 
lar divisions  over  a  stock  farm,  so  that  successive  portions  of 
young  heath  shall  be  obtained  for  the  pasturing  stock-  By  re- 
gular humiug  and  close  pasturing  with  sheep,  the  heath  be- 
comes less  ill  quantity,  and  the  grasses  supply  its  place.  The 
process  is  slow,  but  often  it  is  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
improving  mountain  heaths. 

The  Cyperacetp,  or  Sedge  tribe,  contain  numerous  spe- 
cies, which  often  so  nearly  resemble  the  grosses  in  appearance 
that  they  may  be  confounded.  They  are  found  in  marshes, 
ditches,  and  running  water.  They  are  found  also  in  heaths, 
moist  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  certain  species  on  sands, 
and  on  the  sea-shore.  They  are  a  far  inferior  class  to  the 
grasses  in  their  nutritive  properties ;  for,  while  the  grasses  are 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  sugar  and  fecula  which  they  con- 
tain, the  sedges  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  these  prin- 
cipleR.  They  are  frequently  mingled  with  the  grasses,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  sward  of  our  natural  meadows,  and  some- 
times they  intrude  amongst  our  cultivated  herbage-plants,  when 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  weeds.  Sometimes,  however,  the  plants 
of  the  sedge-family  are  important,  from  their  covering  large 
tracts  of  country,  and  affording  an  abundant  coarse  heibage. 
Thus,  the  Scaly- stalked  Spike-rush,  Eleocltaria  Cfsspitosa, 
grows  on  certain  moors  and  moi.it  heatliy  places  in  great  pro- 
fusion. In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  is  called  DeerVhair, 
and,  occupying  extensive  tracts  almost  exclusively,  is  valued  on 
account  of  its  spring  and  summer  pasturage. 

The  cotton  grasses,  too,  Eriophora,  arc  common  in  Iwgs,  and 
send  forth  leaves  very  early  in  spring.  They  thus  aiford  an 
early  herbage  in  high  countries  for  live-stock. 

The  Juncea,  or  Rush-family,  occur  largely  in  the  nioister 
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pasture-lands  of  this  country.  These  plants  are  the  most  com- 
mon indicators  amongst  us  of  wetness  in  the  soil.  They  are 
all  of  an  inferior  class  as  herbage-plants,  though  they  are 
cropped  by  cattle  in  their  yoimg  state,  and  in  the  higher  di». 
tricts  are  frequently  converted  into  hay. 

The  most  common  species  in  low  wet  meadows  are,  Juncus 
conglomeratuSf  Common  Rush,  and  Juncus  effusuSj  Soft  Rush. 
They  are  best  got  rid  of  by  removing  from  the  soil  the  wetness, 
whether  of  the  surface  or  substratum,  by  draining. 

A  very  frequent  species  in  the  elevated  parts  of  this  country 
is  Jwicus  acutiflortufy  Sharp-flowered  Jointed-rush.  This  spe- 
cies is  very  common  in  peaty  bogs,  forming  often  the  greater 
part  of  their  herbage.  It  is  familiarly  known  under  the  name 
of  sprit  or  sprat.  Though  animals  do  not  eat  it  readily,  unless 
in  the  absence  of  better  food,  yet,  being  made  into  hay,  it 
is  eaten  largely  by  the  hardier  kinds  of  cattle. 


7.  Grasses. 

The  most  important  of  the  herbage-plants  of  this  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  are  the  grasses.  Of  these,  however,  many  are 
of  low  nutritive  and  productive  powers,  and  in  cultivated 
grounds  are  held  to  be  weeds.  But  some  of  the  less  valuable 
kinds  require  attention  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence, 
and  their  adaptation  to  soils  low  in  the  scale  of  fertility. 

1.  Anthoxanthum  odoralum^  Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses  of  the  spring,  coming  into 
flower  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ripening  its  seeds  by  the 
middle  of  June.  It  contributes  mainly  to  give  that  delightful 
fragrance  to  new-mown  hay,  so  familiar  to  us.  It  grows  on 
almost  every  soil ;  it  is  not  of  itself  remarkable  for  its  nutritive 
qualities,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  cattle, 
although  eaten  by  them  along  with  their  other  herbage.  Its 
value  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  early  growth,  its  hardiness, 
and  its  property  of  continuing  till  late  in  autumn  to  throw 
forth  its  flowering  stems.  It  can  scarcely  form  the  object,  in 
any  case,  of  useful  cultivation. 
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9.  Alopecurus  praietins.  Meadow  Fo\-Uul.  This  is  a  very 
generally  diffused  species,  being  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  most 
parts  of  Europe.  Its  herbage  is  held  to  be  nutritive,  and  it 
appears  to  be  grateful  to  ruminating  animals.  It  is  a  very 
early  grass,  is  perennial,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  richest  of  our  meadows.  It  does  not  attain  its  full  growth 
for  several  years,  on  which  account  it  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
alternate  husbandry.  The  young  plants,  too,  are  so  frequently 
the  prey  of  insects,  and  the  seeds  are  often  so  defective,  that 
only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  can  be  calculated  on 
arriving  at  maturity.  Notwithstanding  of  these  things,  this 
plant,  on  accoiuit  of  its  early  growth,  its  permanence  in  the 
soil,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  produce,  deserves  to  be 
cultivated  when  the  land  is  intended  for  perennial  herbage. 

3.  P/ileum  pratense.  Meadow  CatVtail.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  though  it  was  first  introduced  into  notice  from 
Carolina.  It  is  called  herd-grass  in  America,  and  is  greatly 
valued  there  as  on  herbage  and  forage  plant.  It  produces 
abundance  of  foliage  early  in  spring,  and  may  be  croppetl  till 
a  late  season.  There  is  none  of  the  grasses  more  easily  culti- 
vated. It  is  not  a  peculiarly  good  hay-grass,  from  the  wiry- 
ness  of  its  stem,  and  the  shortness  of  its  aftermath.  But  still 
it  may  be  profitably  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  conjunction 
with  other  grasses,  and  deser\es  to  be  cultivated  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  when  the  object  is  to  produce  a  sward  of  perma- 
nent herbage,  or  even  when  the  land  is  to  remain  for  only  one 
year  in  grass. 

4.  AgToatis  alba.  Marsh  Bent-grass,  is  one  of  the  species  of 
AgTvstis  which  grow  on  moist  soils,  and  which,  having  gene- 
rally creeping  roots  or  stolons,  form  frequently  troublesome 
weeds.  It  sometimes  passes  under  the  name  of  Black  Couch- 
grass.  When  it  takes  grassession  of  wet  clayey  soils,  its  roots 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  and,  from  their  vivacious 
properties,  it  is  very  dilEcult  to  extirpate  them.  In  more 
favourable  circumstances,  the  marsh  l>ent-grass  grows  with 
broader  leaves,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  su- 
perior grasses.     It  was  under  this  fbrm  that  it  was  introduced 
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to  notice  as  a  beneficial  object  of  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
Fiorin  Grass.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  moister  soils,  and  ex« 
tends  itself,  sometimes  to  the  extirpation  of  less  powerful  grasses^ 
by  its  creeping  roots  and  stolons.  Its  best  property  as  a  pas- 
ture grass  is  the  late  period  at  which  it  rises  in  the  season,  af- 
fording food  when  other  grasses  have  ceased  to  grow,  and  in 
spring  also  it  affords  an  early  herbage.  These  properties  may 
render  it  sometimes  expedient  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  small 
quantity,  mixed  with  other  grasses,  when  the  object  is  perennial 
herbage,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  irrigated  meadows ;  but 
otherwise  it  does  not  possess  properties  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  superior  grasses. 

5.  Hohms  lanatiis.  Meadow  or  Woolly  Soft-grass,  grows 
readily  upon  all  soils,  and  especially  the  peaty.  It  produces  a 
profusion  of  light  seeds,  which  are  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind; 
from  which  circumstance,  when  it  is  once  introduced,  the  soil 
is  with  some  difRculty  freed  from  it.  It  is  disliked  by  cattle, 
and  refused  by  them  when  other  herbage  can  be  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  the  woolly  soft-grass  is  not  without  its  useful  pro- 
perties. It  is  superior  to  the  heaths  and  some  of  the  bents  of 
peaty  lands.  Its  easy  propagation,  therefore,  on  such  soils  is 
in  this  respect  beneficial,  that  a  pasture-grass  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  inferior  natural  produce  of  the  soil.  Although 
the  woolly  soft-grass  may  therefore  be  sown  on  the  poorer  class 
of  peaty  soils,  it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  those  on  which 
better  kinds  can  be  produced. 

6.  HoUus  moUis,  Creeping  Soft-grass,  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  woolly  soft-grass,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by 
its  awned  florets  and  creeping  root.  The  herbage  of  this  plant 
is  soft  and  tasteless,  and  apparently  more  disliked  by  stock  than 
that  of  the  woolly  soft-grass.  It  is  a  troublesome  and  em- 
poverishing  weed,  which  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  husband- 
man in  every  case  to  extirpate. 

7.  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum^  Common  Oat-Uke  Grass,  is 
the  Avena  elatior  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Holcus  avenctceus  of 
some  other  botanists.  It  is  a  coarse  though  a  productive  grass, 
growing  rapidly  after  being  cropped,  and  producing  an  early 
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anil  plentiful  herbage  in  spring.  It  has  been  found  upon  ana- 
lysis to  contain  more  of  bitter  and  saline  matter  than  other 
pasture  grasses,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  cultivated  without  a  large  admixture  of  other  grasses. 
The  juster  inference  would  be  that  it  should  not  be  cultivated 
at  all.  The  roots,  which  are  fibrous  in  the  nioiater  soils,  be- 
come bulbous  in  the  drier,  and  then  the  plant  is  a  troublesome 
weed,  difficult  to  be  extirpated. 

8.  Poa  agualica.  Reed  Meadow-grass.  This  species  grows 
in  situations  favourable  to  it  to  a  great  height.  It  is  common 
in  flat  or  fenny  countries,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
margins  of  pools.  In  the  fens  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln, 
great  tracts  are  covered  with  this  grass,  which  not  only  affords 
rich  lierbage  in  summer,  but  abundant  crops  of  hay  for  winter 
forage.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  the  best 
herbage  grasses,  and  is  accordingly  much  relished  by  pasturing 
animals.  It  is,  however,  too  purely  aquatic  in  its  habits  to  al- 
low of  any  extension  of  its  culture.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
swamps  and  fens  where  it  grows  naturally,  but  can  scarcely 
be  cultivated  beyond  ihem. 

9.  Poa  JluHajta,  Floating  Meadow-grass.  This  plant  is 
found  in  ditches,  stagnant  waters,  and  other  moist  situations, 
its  stem  growing  from  1  to  3  feet  high.  Its  seeds  are  the 
manna  of  the  shops,  and  are  gathered  abundantly  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  are  used  as 
food.  It  is  found  in  New  Holland,  a  country  abounding  in 
vast  marshes.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it  might  bo 
cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  beheved,  however,  that 
it  is  rather  too  aquatic  in  its  habits  to  admit  of  cultivation,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  it  could  be  partially  covered  with  water. 

10.  Poa  annua,  Annual  Meadow-grass.  This  species  has  an 
atmnal  root.  It  continues  to  flower  throughout  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  and  sometimes  even  in  winter.  It  rarely 
attains,  even  in  the  most  fertile  situations,  a  height  of  more 
than  10  or  IS  inches.  It  is,  however,  the  most  prolific  of  all 
the  grasses.  The  only  case  in  which  we  can  suppose  this  spe- 
des  deserving  of  cultivation  is  when  other  grasses  had  died  out ; 
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and  when,  by  being  sown  on  the  sward  of  these  grasses,  in  spring 
or  autumn,  the  annual  meadow-grass  might  be  expected  to  af- 
ford a  growth  of  herbage  in  a  few  months. 

11.  Poa  triviaUsj  Rough-stalked  Meadow.grass,  is  one  of  the 
superior  pasture  grasses,  forming  a  part  of  our  richest  meadowsi 
Its  root  is  fibrous,  and  its  stems  are  roughish,  hence  its  nanoie. 
Rough-stalked  meadow-grass  is  nutritive,  and  greatly  relished 
by  pasturing  animals.  It  requires,  however,  situations  some- 
what sheltered  and  moist.  In  dry  and  exposed  ground  its  pro- 
duce is  inconsiderable ;  and  this  circumstance  must  determine, 
in  certain  cases,  the  expediency  of  cultivating  it. 

12.  Poa  prcUensiSy  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass.  This 
species  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  having  a  creeping 
root,  and  by  the  sheaths  of  the  stem  being  smooth  to  the  touch. 
It  comes  early,  but,  in  this  respect,  it  is  equalled  by  other 
grasses  believed  to  be  more  productive,  and  after  being  cropped 
in  summer  it  grows  slowly.  It  is  inferior  to  the  last-mentioned 
species,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  superior  pasture  grasses. 

13.  PoaJertiliSy  Fertile  Meadow-grass,  is  a  native  of  Grer- 
many,  where  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses. 
It  grows  in  wet  situations,  and  near  rivers.  It  is  said  to  per- 
fect its  seeds  abundantly.  Experiments,  however,  are  y^t  want- 
ing, in  this  country,  on  the  value  and  uses  of  this  species. 

14.  Dactylis  glomercUay  Rough  Cocksfoot.  This  is  a  coarse 
but  very  nutritive  grass,  of  early  and  rapid  growth.  Although 
a  native  of  Britain,  its  seeds  were  introduced  from  Virginia  about 
the  year  1780.  It  was  not,  however,  cultivated  till  many  years 
afterwards.  It  is  justly  held  to  be  amongst  the  superior  pas- 
ture grasses,  and  is  suited  for  forage  as  well  as  for  herbage.  It 
is  more  nourishing  in  spring  than  in  autumn,  and  requires  to 
be  closely  cropped  ;  for,  when  suffered  to  grow,  it  rises  in  tufts 
and  patches,  and  loses  greatly  of  its  nutritive  properties.  Oxen, 
horses,  and  sheep,  eat  this  grass  eagerly.  Cocksfoot  should 
always  be  sown  in  combination  with  other  grasses,  as  the  rye- 
grass, the  meadow-fescue,  and  the  other  finer  grasses. 

15.  Cynoaurus  cristatvSj  Crested  Dog^s-tail,  has  a  wide  range 
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of  soils  and  situatiuiis,  and  is  plentifully  produced  in  most  uf 
our  natural  pastures.  It  flowers  somewhat  late,  and  its  culma, 
when  it  perfects  its  seeds,  become  hard  and  wiry,  and  are  re- 
jected by  pasturing  stock.  Although  slow  in  arriving  at  per- 
fection, late  in  flowering,  and  not  very  productive,  this  grass, 
on  account  of  its  easy  culture,  and  the  thick  sward  which  it 
tends  to  produce,  has  been  recommended  for  cidtivation.  TJiis, 
however,  should  only  be  on  inferior  sheep  pastures,  for  the 
plant  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  superior  grasses. 

16.  Festttcn  ot-ina.  Sheep's  Fescue-grass,  is  one  of  the  small- 
er grasses  growing  on  dry  light  elevated  grounds.  It  is  en- 
tirety an  herbage  plant,  and  is  only  referred  to  here  because 
botanists  have  spoken  of  it  with  approbation.  It  is  a  grass, 
however,  which  there  can  be  no  object  in  cultivating  in  arable 
soils  in  this  country.  The  business  of  the  farmer  is  to  stock 
his  pastures  with  the  best  grasses  which  they  are  capable  of 
prcxlucing. 

17.  Festuca  duriutcula.  Hard  Fescue-grass,  is  likewise  one 
of  the  small  grasses  suited  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  It  pre- 
vails on  the  lighter  soils,  but  is  found  also  in  good  natural 
[lostures.  It  is  superior  in  size  to  sheep's  fescue;  but  yet  it  is 
not  sufficiently  productive  to  deserve  cultivation. 

18.  Festuca  loliacca.  Spiked  Fescue-grass,  grows  in  moist 
meadows,  and  is  said  to  be  very  productive ;  but  experiments 
are  yet  wanting  on  its  value  as  on  agricultural  plant.  It  rare- 
ly with  us  perfects  its  seeds;  which,  however,  would  not  be 
an  objection  to  its  cultivation  were  it  otlterwise  useful,  since 
seeds,  in  sufficient  quantity,  might  lie  obtained  from  other 
countries. 

19.  Festuca  pratensis.  Meadow  Fescue-grass,  is  justly  ranked 
amongst  the  superior  grasses.  Although  a  large  it  is  not  a 
coarse  plant,  and  does  not,  like  some  of  the  other  larger  grasses, 
form  tufts  in  growing.  The  leaves  are  succulent,  and  readily 
eaten  bv  the  larger  pasturing  animals  IIh  root  is  perennial 
and  librous.  It  is  found  in  the  natural  meadows  of  our  richer 
clay-land  vales,  and  may  form  a  part  of  the  pasture  of  all 
land  of  tolerable  quality,  laid  down  to  perennial  herbage.     It 
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requires,  however,  a  longer  time  to  arrive  at  its  fiill  matu- 
rity than  some  others  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses,  as  the 
cocksfoot,  and  is,  therefore,  less  suited  than  they  to  the  alter- 
nate tillage. 

20.  Lolium  perenncy  Perennial  Darnel  or  Rye-grass,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  gramineous  herbage  plants.  It  is 
the  most  generally  cultivated  of  the  herbage-grasses  in  Europe. 
This  circumstance  it  owes  to  its  early  maturity,  to  its  wide 
range  of  temperature  and  soils,  and  to  the  abundance  and  faci- 
lity with  which  it  can  be  raised  from  its  seeds.  It  is  suited  be- 
yond any  of  the  others  for  being  mixed  with  the  clovers  ta 
produce  hay,  for  it  comes  into  flower  at  the  proper  period  for 
being  cut  along  with  them,  and  generally  a  fortnight  before  the 
other  cultivated  grasses. 

However  valuable  the  rye-grass  from  these  qualities  be,  it 
wants  certain  properties  which  others  of  the  grasses  possess,  and 
a  good  permanent  meadow,  therefore,  will  best  be  procured  by 
imitating  the  natural  process  of  mixing  grasses  together.  In 
this  manner,  the  different  kinds  coming  into  flower  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  will  better  afford  a  succession  of  herbage 
throughout  the  season. 

The  characters  of  this  plant  are  greatly  modified  by  the  ef- 
fects of  climate,  soil,  and  culture,  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  distinctions,  founded  on  the  supposed  qualities  of  the 
different  sorts.  The  value  of  these  to  the  agriculturist  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  number  and  broadness  of  their  leaves, 
their  permanence  in  the  soil,  and  the  vigour  with  which  they 
grow. 

There  are  two  kinds,  however,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  practice.  The  one  flowers  for  successive 
years,  and  is  therefore  termed  perennial ;  the  other  flowers 
in  the  second  year,  and,  having  borne  its  flowers,  the  root 
decays.  This  is,  therefore,  a  biennial  plant,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally termed  annual  rye-grass.  It  is  more  productive  than  the 
perennial  kind  in  the  year  after  being  sown,  and  hence,  when 
the  object  is  to  retain  the  land  only  one  year  for  a  crop  of  her- 
bage or  forage,  the  shorter-lived  variety  is  to  be  preferred- 
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There  arc  no  iiiL'an!>  of  distinguishing  the  biennial  from  the  per- 
ennial kincU  by  their  seeds  aluoe,  and  great  losses  have  been 
frequently  sustained  bv  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  when 
the  object  has  been  to  keep  the  land  for  several  years  in  grass. 
When  the  land  ix  to  remain  for  more  than  one  year  in  grass, 
the  perennial  kind  must  be  sown. 

Rye-gras.s  should  always  be  sown  with  some  of  the  clovers. 
Mixed  with  the  red  clover,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  it  is 
well  suited  for  hay.  No  other  motfe  has  yet  been  dificovered 
equal  to  this  for  producing  a  crop  of  hay  with  certainty  and 
economy,  as  the  experience  of  farmers  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  Flanders,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  testi- 
fies. 

SI.  Lolium  Ualiatm,  Italian  Kyc-Grass,  is  cultivated  in  Ita- 
ly, and  other  partK  of  Europe.  It  is  found  not  to  rem^n  long 
in  the  ground,  and  is  probably  only  a  biennial ;  but  it  repro- 
duces itself  freely  from  its  seeds,  which  ore  scattered  imme- 
diately on  their  becoming  ripe.  It  grows  with  greater  luxu- 
riance than  the  common  rye-grass,  but  whether  it  be  equally 
nutritive  is  not  determined. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  native  grasses  which  experience  has 
fully  shown  to  be  of  the  superior  class,  and  suited  to  cultiva- 
tion, are  :^ 

].  AlopecuniB  pratciiBis — Meadow  Foxtail, 

5.  Phlcum  pcstoaac — Meadow  CaUlail. 

3.  Fcstuca  prateosia — Meadow  Fescue. 

4.  Poa  trivialU — Rougb-s Calked  U<!adow-gras9. 
fi.  Dattjlis  glomcrata — Rough  Cocksfoot, 

6.  Lolium  percnoe — Bye-grass. 


8.  BfHNET,  &c. 

Burnet,  Potcrium  Sangvisorba,  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mended, and  partially  cultivated,  as  an  herbage  plant.  It  isof 
the  Rose  family.  It  grows  naturally  on  dry  and  calcareous 
soils,  with  a  stem  of  about  a  fool  in  height.     It  w  a  very  hardy 
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perennial,  remaining  verdant  during  the  winter,  and  yielding 
an  early  spring  food.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  scAe  value 
of  bumet  on  the  inferior  class  of  calcareous  soils  on  which  it 
grows,  for  in  weight  of  produce  and  nutritive  properties  it  can- 
not  be  compared  with  the  clovers,  and  other  l^;uminou8  her- 
bage plants. 

The  Corn  Spurrey,  Spergula  arvensis^  is  cultivated  in  some 
countries  for  herbage.  It  is  of  the  Pink  tribe  of  plants,  and  is 
valued  for  its  rapid  growth.  Being  sown  on  the  stubble  in 
autumn,  it  wiU  produce  a  crop  in  the  same  season.  It  is  with 
us  regarded  as  a  weed,  and  can  be  of  no  value  as  an  herbage 
plant  under  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  this  country. 

The  Yarrow,  AchUka  MiUe/blium^  of  the  natural  family 
ComposiicBy  is  a  plant  which  is  found  in  our  richer  meadows, 
and  is  closely  eaten  by  pasturing  animals.  The  yarrow  has,  on 
this  account,  been  cultivated  along  with  other  herbage  plants, 
though  with  what  precise  benefit  has  not  been  well  deter- 
mined. 

Rib-grass,  Plantago  lanceokUa,  has  been  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  country  as  an  herbage  plant.  It  is  easily  raised, 
and  is  eaten  in  its  young  state  by  pasturing  stock  ;  but  no  ex- 
periment has  yet  shown  that  it  ought  to  take  the  place  of  gra- 
mineous and  leguminous  plants  of  known  value. 


Of  the  various  plants  which  have  been  enumerated,  some  are 
chiefly  adapted  to  forage,  some  to  herbage,  and  others  may  be 
employed  partly  for  forage  and  partly  for  herbage.  Several  of 
the  forage  plants,  from  their  habits  of  growth,  are  best  culti- 
vated by  themselves,  or  with  a  very  slight  intermixture  of 
stranger  plants.  Of  this  kind  are  the  tare,  and  other  vetches 
which  are  mown  for  forage ;  lucerne,  sainfoin,  when  used  for 
forage ;  wild  succory,  and  others.  The  trefoils  again,  and  tlie 
other  smaller  leguminous  herbage  plants,  are  best  mixed  with 
some  of  the  grasses ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  useful  practice,  to  de- 
termine what  kinds  should  be  selected,  and  in  what  proportions 
they  should  l>e  mixed. 
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The  must  frequently  employed  of  the  leguniinouti  plants  for 
mixed  fiirage  and  herbage  are  the  red  and  white  clovers,  and 
of  the  indigenous  grasses,  rye-grass.  This  grass  is  well  suited 
for  general  culture,  arriving  more  quickly  than  most  of  the 
others  at  maturity,  producing  abundance  of  seeds,  at  all  times 
easy  to  l>e  obtained,  and  growing  well  under  the  shade  of  com. 
For  whatever  period,  then,  land  is  to  remain  in  grass  after  Iieing 
aown,  it  will  generally  be  well  to  sow  such  a  quantity  of  the 
seeds  of  the  rye-grass  as  will  produce  a  crop  of  that  grass  alone, 
independently  of  the  other  grasses  which  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

If  the  land  ia  to  remain  for  only  one  year  in  grass,  then  the 
rye-grass  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  form  with  the  clovers  good 
forage  and  herbage ;  yet  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce even  for  a  single  year,  to  sow  with  it  u  small  proportion 
of  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  indigenous  grasses ;  and  of  these,  the 
best  for  this  especial  purpose  is  the  meadow  catVt^l,  because 
it  is  tile  most  easily  propagated,  and  arrives  the  soonest  at  ma- 
turity. 

There  may  be  sown  20  lb.  of  these  two  grasses  in  all,  and 
101b.  of  red  and  white  clover,  of  which  four-tiftlis  may  be  red 
clover.     The  proportions  may  be — 

Rye-grass,  .         .  17  lb. 

Meadow  Cut's-tail,  ...  3 


Red  Clover,      . 
White  Clover, 


A  mixture  in  these  proportions  will  yield  a  good  produce 
for  one  season,  whether  it  is  used  as  herbage  or  forage. 

But  if  the  land  is  to  remain  for  more  tliaii  one  year  in  grass, 
then  a  mixture  may  be  made  of  such  of  the  other  superior 
grasses  as  can  be  procured  ;  while  the  quantity  of  the  red  clover 
may  be  diminished,  and  some  other  of  the  leguminous  herbage 
plants  mixed  with  the  clovers.  We  may  sow  in  this  case  13  lb. 
of  the  rye-grass  seeds,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  sufficient  to 
secure  a  crop  of  this  grass  alone ;  and  we  may  sow  the  other 
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grasses  in  such  quantity  that  the  whole  shall  amount  to  24  lb. 
The  following  may  be  the  proportions : 


Meadow  Fox-tail, 
Meadow  Cat's-tail^ 
Rougli  Cock's-foot^ 
Meadow  Fescue^ 
Rough-stalked  Meadow-gias8> 
Eye-grass^    .... 


df  lb. 
i 


5 
2 


f 


12 


241b. 


To  which  are  to  be  added : 

Red  Clover^  .        *        .        .        • 

White  Clover, 

Bush  Vetch,  Tufted  Vetch,  or  other  pe- 
rennial leguminous  herbage  plants. 


2 
6 


—    10 


34  lb. 


In  the  preceding  mixture  of  grasses,  the  quantity  of  rye^ 
grass  is  equal  to  about  half  a  bushel ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
other  grasses,  the  proportions  are  such  that  each  will,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  produce  an  equal  number  of  plants.  These 
proportions  are  obtained  by  computing  the  niunber  of  seeds  in 
a  given  weight,  and  the  number  of  each  which,  on  an  average, 
is  found  to  vegetate. 

Were  it  wished  that  the  rye-grass  should  be  merely  in  pro- 
portion with  the  other  grasses,  and  that  each  kind  should  pro- 
duce an  equal  number  of  plants,  the  following  would  be  nearly 
the  proportions : 


Meadow  Fox-tail, 
Meadow  Cat's-tail, 
Rough  Cock's-foot, 
Meadow  Fescue, 
Rough-stalked  Meadow-grass, 
Rye-gras8, 


5|  lb. 
1 

71 
3 

n 


241b. 
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The  plants  which  have  been  described  are  those  which  form 
Ihe  subject  of  especial  cultivation.  The  weeds  of  agriculture 
are  those  which  grow  amongst  the  cultivated  plants,  and  which 
it  is  the  province  of  the  farmer  to  destroy.  The  prevailing 
plants  of  this  class  vary  in  every  country,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  country. 

Weeds  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes ;  those  whith 
propagate  themselves  solely  by  their  seeds,  and  which,  having 
once  flowered,  perish  ;  and  those  which  have  perennial  roots, 
and  flower  and  bear  seeds  for  successive  years.  The  first  are 
annual  or  biennial  plants,  according  as  they  require  one  or  two 
years  to  complete  the  period  of  their  vegetation.  The  second 
ore  perennial  plants,  and  grow  again  from  the  roots,  as  well  as 
propagate  themselves  from  their  seeds. 

In  the  case  of  annual  or  biennial  weeds,  if  the  stem  is  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  flowering,  or  just  before  it,  the  individual 
is  destroyed,  and  its  further  means  to  propagate  the  species  are 
taken  away;  but  in  the  case  of  perennial  weeds,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  stem  docs  not  infer  the  destruction  of  the  plant, 
because  the  plant  has  the  power  of  propagation  from  the  roots. 
From  this  distinction,  it  would  seem  more  easy  to  destroy 
annual  than  perennial  weeds,  yet  this  conclusion  does  not  al- 
ways hold  ;  for  some  of  the  annual  species  have  such  numerous 
minute  seeds,  that  it  is  often  very  diHiciiIt  to  extirpate  them, 
and  when  they  have  got  into  ground,  keep  possession  even 
more  inveterately  than  those  which  have  the  power  of  spring- 
ing again  from  the  roots. 

Of  the  perennial  weeds,  greatly  the  most  troublesome  are 
those  which  have  creeping  roots ;  for  these  extend  themselves 
below  ground,  and  if  any  of  the  parts  of  the  roots  remain,  these 
may  give  birth  to  new  plants. 

Either  class  of  weeils  may  Im?  frequently  deslmycd  by  the 
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same  means,  namely,  by  assiduous  tillage  of  the  ground ;  but 
yet  a  natural  division  of  them  is  into  such  as  have  annual  and 
biennial  roots,  and  such  as  have  perennial  roots. 

1.  Annual  and  Biennial  Weeds. 

Of  weeds  which  have  annual  or  biennial  roots,  the  following 
are  the  most  prevalent  in  this  country. 

1.  Sinapis  arvensis — ^Wild  Mustard. 

2.  Rapbanus  Raphanistrum — ^Wild  Radish. 

3.  Papaver  Rhoeas — Com  Poppy". 

4.  Centaurea  Cyanus — Com  Blue-Bottle. 

6,  Chiysanthemum  segetum — Com  Marigold. 

6.  Pyrethmm  inodorum — Com  Feverfew. 

7.  Sonchus  oleraceus — Sow-thistle. 

8.  Cnicus  lanceolatus — Spear  Plume-thistle. 

9.  Arctium  Lappar— Burdock. 

10.  AgTostemma  Githago— Com  Cockle. 

11.  Stellaria  media — Common  Chick  weed. 

12.  Speigula  arvensis — Com  Spurrey. 

13.  Galium  Aparine — Goose-grass. 

14.  Urtica  urens — Small  Nettle. 

15.  Lamium  purpureum — ^Red  Dead-Nettie. 

16.  Galeopsis  Tetiahit — Common  Hemp-Nettle. 

17.  Euphorbia  helioscopia — Sun-Spurge. 

18.  Polygonum  convolvulus — Climbing  Buckwheat. 

19.  Polygonum  aviculare — Knot-grass. 

20.  Ervum  hirsutum — Hairy  Tare. 

21.  Lolium  temulentum — Bearded  Darnel. 

22.  Avena  f&tua — Bearded  Wild  Oat. 

23.  Bromus  mollis — Soft  Brome-grass. 

1.  The  Wild  Mustard,  the  Charlock  of  farmers,  frequently 
springs  up  in  vast  abundance  in  fields  of  growing  com.  It  flowers 
in  May  or  June,  and  as  it  ripens  and  sheds  its  seeds  before 
harvest,  it  is  difiicult  to  extirpate  it.  Sometimes  its  flowers 
are  cut  off  by  a  scythe  or  hook  as  they  rise  above  the  com  in 
spring ;  and  sometimes  they  are  pulled  up  from  amongst  the 
corn  by  the  hand,  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  operose  me- 
thod.    The  row  culture  is  in  an  especial  degree  beneficial  in 
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the  case  of  this  and  BJmilar  plants,  for  the  first  crops  of  them 
can  be  cut  down  by  the  hoe  in  spring.  But  the  fieriocl  most 
suitable  for  destroying  the  wild  mustard  is  during  the  summer 
fallow  and  fallow-crops.  Yet  under  any  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  subdue  it,  its  seeds  lying  for  an  indcGnite  period  in 
the  soil  mitil  brought  by  the  plough  within  the  influence  of  the 
air.  Often  it  springs  up  without  any  known  cause,  and  covers 
entire  fields.  It  atmunds  in  fields  of  turnips,  contending  for 
mastery  with  the  young  plants.  Other  species  of  sinapis  also 
spring  up  in  cultivated  ground,  but  this  is  the  most  prevalent 
and  hurtful. 

S.  The  Wild  Radish  or  Jointed  Charlock,  like  the  wild 
mustard,  has  yellow  flowers,  and  grows  and  sheds  its  seeds 
amongst  com.  The  two  plants,  from  their  similarity,  are  fre- 
quently confounded  together;  and  pass  under  the  common  name 
of  charlock - 

3.  The  Com  Poppy  is  distinguished  in  summer  by  its  gay 
red  flowers.  It  sometimes  rises  in  large  quantities  in  corn- 
fields, especially  in  soils  that  are  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly.  Ft 
receives  the  name  of  red  poppy,  corn-rose,  red-weed,  &c. 

4.  The  Com  Blue-Bottle  is  of  a  genus  which  contains  seve- 
ral species  known  as  weeds.  That,  however,  which  is  peculiar 
to  corn-fields  is  the  corn  hlue-bottle.  It  grows  amongst  com, 
but  rarely  in  great  quantity,  and  its  presence  merely  indicates 
careless  farming. 

5.  The  Com  Marigold  is  of  a  genus  that  supplies  our  gar- 
dens and  greenhouses  with  many  beautiful  flowers.  From  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  it  is  in  some  places  termed  yellow  bottle, 
in  other  places  gowlands,  or  yelJow  gowans.  It  grows  amongst 
Belds  of  com,  and  may  be  pulled  by  the  hand.  It  is  not  in 
this  country  a  very  generally  diSused  weed,  being  found  only 
in  particular  jurts.  But  in  some  sandy  districts  of  Europe  it 
prevails  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  crops. 

6.  The  Cora  Feverfew  or  Scentless  Mayweed,  is  generally 
classed  by  farmers,  under  the  name  of  mayweed,  with  two  other 
plants  of  similar  appearance,  Sdnlcing  Chamomile  and  Wild 
Chamomile.  The  corn  feverfew  rises  sometimes  in  cultivated 
land  in  considerable  quantities. 
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The  com  poppy,  the  com  blue-bottle,  the  com  marigold,  and 
the  different  mayweeds,  may  be  said  to  forai  a  class.  They 
grow  up  with  the  crops  of  com,  and  announce  by  their  beauti- 
ful flowers  the  return  of  the  warmer  season.  They  are  not  of 
the  formidable  class  of  weeds,  and  yet  assiduous  tillage  is  re- 
quired to  eradicate  them.  They  are  frequently  conveyed  to  the 
farm  with  the  seeds  of  com,  and  then  careful  winnowing  is  the 
best  preventive. 

7.  The  Sow-thistle  grows  in  fields  of  com.  It  is  of  a  family 
of  plants  whose  light  seeds  are  widely  dispersed  by  the  winds. 
But  although  a  frequent,  it  is  not  a  dangerous,  weed. 

8.  Spear  Plume-thistle  is  one  of  a  genus  of  troublesome 
weeds,  but  which  are  mostly  perennial,  while  the  spear  plume- 
thistle  is  biennial.  It  sometimes  abounds  in  old  pastures.  It 
may  in  all  cases  be  destroyed  by  cutting  it  over  when  in  flower, 
and  before  its  seeds  are  ripe. 

9*  The  Burdock  is  a  familiar  plant,  whose  hooked  scales  fas- 
ten themselves  pertinaciously  to  clothes,  and  the  fur  of  animals. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant,  seldom  injurious,  and  easy  to  be  extir- 
pated. 

10.  The  Com  Cockle  or  Com  Campion,  is  of  the  Pink  tribe 
of  plants.  The  flour  of  its  seeds  mixed  with  grain,  injures 
greatly  the  quality.  The  seeds  are  heavy,  and,  on  this  account, 
cannot  be  separated  from  com  in  the  operation  of  winnowing. 
It  grows  singly,  chiefly  amongst  wheat ;  and  being  easily  dis- 
tinguished, it  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand. 

11.  Common  Chickweed  is  of  the  same  natural  family,  but 
of  a  different  habit  of  growth.  It  grows  not  alone,  but  thickly 
in  the  parts  of  fields  which  are  enriched  by  the  dung  of  animals. 
Under  careless  management  it  is  often  a  troublesome  weed ; 
and,  in  fields  of  turnips,  it  will  contend  for  mastery  with  the 
young  plants. 

12.  Corn  Spurrey,  likewise  of  the  Pink  tribe,  sometimes 
grows  thickly  in  corn-fields,  and  then  it  indicates  bad  condition 
of  the  soil,  or  careless  farming. 

13.  Groose-grass,  called  also  cleavers,  catch  weed,  and  ^oost»- 
tongue,  grows  naturally  in  hedges,  but  is  carried  also  to  the 
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i-uUivated  fields,  where  it  propagates  itself  rapidly.  It.s  cecds 
are  furnished  with  hooked  bristles,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  fur  of  anitnalii,  and,  in  this  mariner,  are  disseminated.  In 
some  parts  of  England  it  is  a  troublesome  weed,  but,  in  other 
parts,  it  is  comparatively  inoffensive. 

14.  The  Small  Nettle  is  an  annual  plant.  It  sometimes  ex- 
tends over  cultivated  fields,  and  generally  indicates  that  the  soil 
is  enriched  by  putrescent  substances. 

15.  The  Red  Dead-nettle,  though  termed  a  nettle,  is  of  the 
Mint  tribe  of  plants.  It  is  thus  of  the  same  family  as  the  mint, 
the  marjoram,  the  sage,  and  the  thyme,  plants  all  harmless, 
and  possessing  cordial  and  stomachic  properties.  The  red 
dead-nettle  is  sometimes  frequent  in  fields,  especially  near  hedges, 
and  in  sheltered  places. 

16.  The  Common  Hemp-nettle,  also  of  the  Mint  tribe  of 
plants,  is  common  in  corn-fields.  Reapers  are  sometimes  af- 
fected by  severe  inflammation  in  the  hand  by  grasping  it.  It 
is  covered  by  bristles,  and  these,  by  being  pressed,  emit  a  poi- 
sonous fluid. 

17.  Sun-Spurge  is  one  of  a  family  of  plants  which  yield  a 
pectdiar  milky  juice.  It  is  sometimes  abundant  in  com  and 
turnip  fields. 

18.  Climbing  Buckwheat  is,  in  some  places,  termed  bind- 
weed, or  bearbind.  When  in  quantity  it  is  apt  to  overpower 
the  com.  It  is  frequently  seen  twining  round  turnips  and 
other  plants.  Its  seeds  are  said  to  injure  wheat ;  but  tlie  seeds 
are  in  themselves  nutritive,  and,  if  mixed  with  oats,  will  not  in- 
jure their  quality. 

19.  Knot-grass  is  another  of  the  buckwheat  genus,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  but  it  abounds  more  in  waste  places  thon  in 
cultivated  grounds. 

50.  Hairy  Tare  is  a  leguminous  plant  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  cultivated  fields,  and  then  it  is  a  hurtful  weed. 

Several  of  the  annual  grasses  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
cultivated  grounds. 

51.  The  Bearded  Darnel  is  frequent  in  some  countries,  but 
it  is  comparatively  rare  in  this.  It  has  lieen  condemned  as  » 
poIsuDous  plant  for  more  than  SOOO  years. 
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SS.  The  Bearded  Wild  Oat  is  often  a  very  pernicious  weed. 
Its  seeds  readily  drop  out  when  ripe ;  and  as  it  ripens  sooner 
than  the  cereal  grasses  and  then  sheds  its  seeds,  it  is  difficult 
to  extirpate  it.  It  is  frequently  conveyed  with  the  seed-oom 
to  the  ground,  and  thus  may  be  propagated  on  the  best-managed 
farms. 

^.  Several  of  the  Brome-grasses  are  found  as  weeds  in  our 
corn-fields.  The  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  Soft  Brome-grass, 
in  some  places  termed  goose-grass.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are 
like  those  of  rye-grass,  and  are  propagated  along  with  that 
grass.  But  the  plant  itself  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  rye- 
grass; and  when  the  latter  is  to  be  thrashed  for  seeds,  the 
brome-grass  may  be  picked  out  by  the  hand. 

The  list  of  this  class  of  weeds  might  be  greatly  extended, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  here  necessary.  They  are  all  of 
them  best  extirpated  by  diligent  tillage.  The  better  cultivated 
a  country  becomes,  the  less  prevalent  and  hurtful  will  be  this 
class  of  plants. 

2.  Perennial  Weeds. 

1.  Ranunculus  acris — Uprij^ht  Meadow  Crowfoot,  and  other  Ranun- 

culi. 

2.  Senecio  Jacobea — Common  Ragwort. 

3.  Tussilago  Farfara — Coltsfoot. 

4.  BcUis  perennis — Daisy. 

5.  Clirj'santhcmum  Leucanthemum — Great  White  Ox-cyc. 

6.  Cnicus  arvensis — Com  or  Way-thistle. 

7.  Centaurea  nigra — Black  Knapweed. 

8.  Sonchus  arvensis — Com  Sow-thistle. 

9.  Lamium  album — ^White  Dead-nettle. 

10.  Rumcx  obtusifolius — Broad-leaved  Dock. 

11.  Polygoniun  amphibium — Amphibious  Persicaria. 

12.  Urtica  dioica — Great  Nettle. 

13.  Agrostis  alba — Marsh  Bent-grass. 

14.  Arrhenathemm  avenaceum — Common  Oat-like  Grass. 

15.  Holcus  mollis — Creeping  Soft  Grass. 

16.  Triticum  repens — Common  Wheat-Grass. 

17.  Juncus  effusus — Soft  Rush^  and  other  Juuci. 

18.  Ericeae — Heaths,  and  other  shmbby  plants. 

19.  Filices — Fems. 

20.  Musci — Mosses. 
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1.  The  Upright  Meadow  C'rowftwl  grows  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils  and  situations.  Like  niost  of  the  dangerous  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  infloniL-s  and  blisters  the  skin.  It  is  loo 
acrid  tu  be  eaten  by  cattle,  unless  largely  mixed  with  otlier 
plants ;  but  so  mixed,  it  is  consumed  in  small  quantity,  and 
from  its  abounding  in  our  meadows,  is  [lerhaps  designed  to  serve 
BB  a  condiment.  In  cumnion  with  some  others  of  the  genus,  it 
is  termed  butter-cup,  or  butter-ilower,  from  a  popular  notion 
that  it  gives  the  yellow  colour  to  butter.  It,  however,  injures 
the  butter,  whose  yellow  colour  is  due  to  the  richness  of  the 
pastures,  and  not  to  these  acrimonious  plants. 

The  Creeping  Crowfoot,  Ranuncvltu  repms,  and  Bulbous 
Crowfoot,  HiintmculHS  brilft0Jiu»,  resemble  the  last  in  their  pro- 
perties. They  adorn  our  meadows  with  their  bright  yellow 
flowers,  and  are  comprehended  under  the  common  name  of 
butter-flower,  butter-cup,  and  sometimes  of  king's-cup,  golden- 
dower,  &c.  The  breaking  up  of  grass  land  for  a  course  of  til-, 
lage  is  the  only  means  of  eradicating  this  class  of  weeds. 

2.  Common  Ragwort  is  a  large  well-known  weed  in  pasture 
fields.  It  receives  many  names,  as  ragwort,  ragweed,  canker- 
weed.  Sac.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
3  or  3  feet.  It  is  best  kept  down  by  pastming  with  sheep, 
which  eat  it  in  its  early  stages.  By  being  pulled  up  by  the 
hand,  which  can  be  easily  done  when  the  ground  is  soft  from 
nun,  it  can  be  extirpated  in  grass  fields  without  taking  up  the 
land  for  a  course  of  tillage. 

3.  Coltsfoot  grows  chiefly  in  moist  clays,  and  especially  in 
marly  soils.  Ita  broad  leaves  overspreading  the  surface,  it  is 
very  hurtful  where  it  prevails.  Tillage  and  draining,  and  im- 
proving the  texture  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  rooting  ikout. 

4.  The  Daisy,  though  every-where  loved  and  admired  as 
the  harbinger  of  summer,  and  the  ornament  of  our  fields,  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  a  weetl.  Where  it  prevails  too 
greatly,  the  laud  requires  to  be  renovated  by  a  course  of  good 
tillage,  and  by  lime. 

6.  The  Great  White  Ox-eye,  sometimes  also  called  the  great 
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white  daisy  or  moon-flower,  often  abounds  in  pAStures,  and  is 
only  to  be  extirpated  by  tillage. 

6.  Thistles  form  a  class  of  weeds  very  formidable  to  the 
agriculturist,  from  the  ease  with  which  they  are  disseminated 
by  means  of  their  downy  seeds,  and  the  diiliculty  of  eradicate 
ing  them.  Some  of  them  have  deep  vivacious  roots,  and  all 
of  them,  on  account  of  their  vigorous  growth,  and  their  strong 
spreading  leaves,  are  injurious  amongst  the  cultivated  plants. 

The  most  common  of  the  thistle  kind  is  the  com  or  way- 
thistle.  This  plant  has  strong,  creeping,  and  vivacious  roots, 
the  habit  of  which  is  to  strike  down  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
ground.  If  any  parts  of  these  roots  are  left  in  the  soil,  they  will 
again  give  birth  to  numerous  plants. 

The  means  of  extirpating  the  way-thistle  from  land  is  by  a 
continued  tillage  and  deep  ploughing.  Even  an  efficient  yearns 
summer  fallow  will  not  always  effect  this ;  for  when  land  has 
been  thoroughly  overrun  by  the  plants,  they  4rill  spring  up  in 
future  years,  and  require  successive  years'  tillage  thoroughly 
to  exterminate  them.  The  lands  of  various  parts  of  thia 
country  used  to  be  greatly  more  covered  with  thistles  than 
they  now  are.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  they  were  once  ao 
abundant,  that  they  used  to  be  cut  regularly  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  summer  to  supply  food  for  the  wretched  cattle  of  the 
day.  In  well-cultivated  districts  they  have  been  got  under, 
though,  so  great  is  their  tenacity  of  life  and  power  of  pro- 
pagating, that  they  demand  constant  attention  on  the  best 
cultivated  farms,  and,  under  negligent  management,  never  fail 
to  take  possession  of  the  soil.  New  lands  brought  into  culti- 
vation are  often  entirely  covered  with  this  species,  and  a  course 
of  tiUage  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  subdued. 

In  the  ordinary  management  of  a  farm,  thistles  will  some- 
times spring  up  in  great  abundance  with  the  first  crop  of  oats 
after  grass.  In  this  case,  they  must  be  weeded  early  in  sum- 
mer, by  being  cut  over  near  the  surface,  which  is  conveniently 
done  by  the  weed-hook,  (Fig.  113).  The  sole  effect  of  this, 
however,  is  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  prevent  it 
from  running  to  seed,  or  contending  for  mastery  with  the  grow- 
ing com. 
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Thistles  sometimes  spring  up  in  groat  plenty  in  old  pasture 
fields.  In  this  case,  they  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  at 
least  once  a-year,  so  as  to  prevent  their  smothering  the  pasture 
plants  and  running  to  seed.  But  it  is  only  wlien  the  land  is 
broken  up  for  tillage  thai  effectual  means  can  be  used  for  de- 
stroying them.  Instruments,  indeed,  have  been  de\Hsed  for 
pulling  up  thistles  from  the  ground,  but  the  roots  of  the  plant 
are  too  easily  broken,  and  the  snnaUest  portion  left  tn  the  soil 
will  spring  again. 

The  thistle  not  only  grows  from  its  creeping  vivacious  roots, 
but  is  widely  disseminated  by  its  light  downy  seeds.  Thistles 
therefori'  ought  to  be  cut  down  before  being  permitted  to  per- 
fect their  seeds ;  and  they  should  never  be  suffered  to  grow  in 
waste  places  and  hedges,  whence  their  light  seeds  may  be  car- 
ried to  poison  the  neighbouring  fields. 

7-  Black  Knapweed  is  one  of  a  class  of  thistle-like  plants.  It 
is  termed  horse-knot,  and  receives  many  other  local  names.  It 
is  a  hurtful  weed  in  pastures  where  it  prevails,  increasing  much 
by  the  roots,  and  being  extirpated  with  difficulty. 

8.  The  Com  Sow-thistle  is  a  frequent  plant  in  corn-fields, 
distinguished  by  its  tall  stems  and  large  yellow  flowers :  but 
it  is  not  usually  a  very  hurtful  weed. 

9.  The  White  Dead-Nettie  is  occasionally  common  in  corn- 
fields. Having  a  strong,  creeping,  perennial  root,  it  should  be 
carefully  extirpated.  This  is  one  of  the  Mint  tribe  of  plants 
before  referred  to. 

10.  The  Dock  genus  comprehends  a  variety  of  species 
known  to  the  fanner  as  weeds.  These  plants  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  seeds,  which  they  readily  mature.  The  seeds  are 
heavy,  and  though  diffused  by  the  smaller  birds,  to  which  they 
eer^'e  as  food,  they  are  not  so  readily  disseminated  by  the  winds 
as  those  of  the  thistle  kind.  They,  however,  vegetate  freely 
when  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  produce  plants,  which,  when 
once  allowed  to  extend  their  roots  in  the  soil,  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  exterminate.  The  roots  are  vivacious,  and,  if  cut  into 
pieces,  the  separate  parts  will  send  forth  shooU.  It  is  more 
easy,  however,  tn  raise  up  the  roots  of  docks  than  of  thistles 
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by  means  of  instruments,  which  receive  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  in  a  deft,  and  being  used  as  a  lever,  wrench  'the  plant 
from  the  ground.  But  the.  only  eflPectual  method  of  cKtirpar 
ting  docks,  as  of  most  otbdr  weeds,  is  by  summer  fallow  or 
cleaning  cn^s.  The  seeds  of  docks  are  often  oonveyed  ta  the 
farm  mixed  with  grass-seeds.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
docks  will  frequently  establish  themselves  with  the  grasses,  and 
grow  vigorously  the  second  year.  .  They  should  be  then  pulled 
up  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  their  running  to  seed  and 
furtha:  overspreading  the  ground.  The  species  of  docks  are 
very  numerous.  The  most  common  is  the  broad-leaved  dock« 
which  is  found  in  every  country  of  Europe.  In  this  country, 
it  generally  .indicates  a  good  s(hL 

11.  Amphibious  Persicaria  is  of  the  same  natural  family  as 
the  docks.  On  damp  deep  soils  it  is  sometimes  very  abundant, 
overspreading  the  surfieu^e  when  the  land  has  been  left  in  grass. 
The  prevalence  df  this  plant  generally  indicates  the  need  of 
draining. 

IS.  The  Great  Nettle  is  frequent  in  waste  places,  under 
walls,  and  in  hedge  banks.  This  species  grows  over  all  Eurcqie^ 
and  is  found  from  Barbary  to  Siberia  and  Japan.  In  diis 
country  it  generally  indicates  a  good  soiL  When  it  takes  root 
in  pastures,  it  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate  it.  It  forms  patches 
on  which  other  plants  will  not  grow.  It  may  sometimes  be 
destroyed  by  cutting  the  plant,  so  as  to  enfeeble  it,  and  some* 
times  it  is  dug  up  by  the  roots.  But  when  it  prevails  in  pas* 
ture  grounds  to  any  extent,  the  proper  remedy  is  a  course  of 
tillage. 

Several  of  the  grasses  are  known  as  weeds,  which,  from  their 
creeping  or  vivacious  roots,  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate. 

18.  The  Marsh  Bent-grass  extends  itself  not  only  by  its 
creeping  roots  bdow  the  surface,  but  by  its  stolons  or  suckers 
above  ground.  Others  of  the  genus  extend  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  in  wet  situations.  They  receive  the  names  of 
black  couch,  black  twitch,  or  black  wrack. 

14.  The  Common  Oat-like  grass  has  bulbous  roots,  whence 
it  is  called  by  farmers  knot-grass.     It  is  a  very  troublesome 
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weed  in  many  noils.  The  little  bulbs,  when  detached  from  the 
root,  grow  again,  so  that  very  careful  tillage  is  required  to 
extirpate  the  plant  when  it  takes  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground. 
16.  Creeping  SofUgrass  is  another  plant,  which,  when  it 
takes  possession  of  ground,  is  not  easily  rooted  out.  It  has 
a  strong  creeping  root :  but  the  species  is  comparatively  rare. 

16.  Common  Wheat-grass  or  Couch-grass,  is  called  likewise 
quick  or  wrack,  and  receives  many  other  names.  It  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  perennial  weeds  of  com  lands.  Its  roots 
are  creeping,  and  every  part  of  them  left  in  the  ground  will 
grow  ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  the  plant.  The 
most  effectual  mean  of  doing  so,  is  by  frequent  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  and  collecting  the  roots  by  the  hand.  This  consti- 
tutes, as  was  formerly  seen,  an  important  part  of  the  process 
of  tlie  summer  fallow,  and  preparatory  cleaning  crops.  There 
is  no  weed  which  requires  so  constant  a  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  husbandman  as  the  creeping  wheat-grass  ;  but  it  is  well 
that  in  contending  with  this  perpetual  enemy,  he  is  compelled 
to  give  a  more  assiduous  tillage  to  his  land  than  he  might 
otherwise  be  induced  to  do. 

These  different  grasses  are  frequently  all  confounded  under 
the  name  of  couch,  quick,  and  wrack, — names  sufficiently  indi- 
cating their  characters. 

17.  The  Soft  Rush,  with  other  Junci,are  all  to  be  regarded 
as  weeds  when  they  prevail  amongst  the  better  plants.  They 
indicate  wetness,  and  are  only  to  be  effectually  removed  by 
draining. 

18.  The  Heaths  are  a  widely  extended  family,  covering  a 
llffg^  part  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Where  they  intrude 
amongst  the  cultivated   plants  they  ore  to  be   regarded   as 

Many  other  shrubby  plants  are  found  in  unimproved  land, 
and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  cultivation  is  to  extirpate  them. 
Fallowing  and  liming  are  the  usual  means  by  which  this  class 
of  plants  is  destroyed. 

The  Whin  is  one  of  the  class  of  shrubby  weeds, '  It  Te- 
quires  continued  culture  thoroughly  to  extirpate  it ;  Rif,  after 
EeS 
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being  apparently  subdued,  it  will  spring  up  again  in  great 
numbers,  and  for  successive  years.  When  the  land  is  in  grass, 
the  young  shoots  may  be  sometimes  pulled  up  by  the  hand, 
after  the  land  has  been  saturated  by  rain.  But  when  whins 
have  thoroughly  established  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  extended 
their  roots,  they  must  frequently  be  hoed  up  before  the  plough 
can  act.  The  land  being  then  ploughed  with  a  good  furrow, 
the  remaining  roots  are  torn  up,  and  the  plants  at  length  de- 
stroyed. On  elevated  sheep-farms,  whins  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  destroyed,  for  in  such  situations  they  afford  shelter 
and  food. 

Broom  is  a  shrubby  plant,  for  the  most  part  more  easily  ex- 
tirpated than  the  whin,  though  in  certain  situations  it  grows 
with  great  pertinacity.     It  affects  the  lighter  soils. 

Brambles,  and  other  shrubs  of  the  Rose  family,  are  often  the 
possessors  of  uiumproved  soils.  Certain  species  of  the  bramble 
are  very  tenacipus  of  their  situation.  These  plants  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  means  as  the  whin ;  and  the  like  remark 
applies  to  all  the  larger  shrubs. 

19.  Another  class  of  weeds  is  the  acotyledonous,  or  flower- 
less  plants,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Fern.  Of  the 
fern  or  fern-like  plants,  there  are  many  species  in  this  country. 
They  grow  chiefly  in  mountainous  tracts  of  natural  pasture. 

20.  The  last  in  order  of  the  weeds  are  the  Mosses.  These 
plants  are  altogether  innutritions.  They  often  intrude  exten- 
sively on  pasture-ground,  and  supplant  the  herbage -plants. 
The  best  remedy  in  all  cases  is  a  course  of  tillage,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  lime. 

The  list  of  perennial  weeds  might  be  greatly  extended. 
They  differ  in  their  characters  and  habits  of  growth,  but  they 
are  all  of  them  eradicated  by  careful  tillage,  chiefly  during 
the  period  of  the  summer  fallow  and  cleaning  crops. 
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The  produce  of  land  which  is  designed  for  the  feeding  of 
animals  may  be  consumed  in  three  ways: — It  may  be  eaten 
upon  the  ground  where  it  grows;  it  may  be  cut  down  and 
given  to  animals  while  it  is  yet  green,  which  is  termed  soiling; 
or  it  may  be  dried  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved,  when  it 
is  termed  hay. 

The  plants  employed  for  these  purposes  are  the  different 
forage  and  herbage  plants  which  have  been  enumerated,  some 
of  which  are  chiefly  applicable  to  herbage,  some  to  green  or 
dried  forage,  and  some  to  either  of  these  purposes 

The  clovers  and  similar  leguminous  plants  mixed  with 
grasses,  may  be  applied  alike  to  forage  and  to  herbage.  They 
form,  what  in  common  language  are  termed  the  artificial  or 
cultivated  grasses ;  and  land,  when  producing  them,  is  common- 
ly said  to  be  in  grass. 

The  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  leguminous  plants  are  to  be 
sown  in  spring,  in  the  manner  before  described,  upon  tbe  sur- 
face of  ground  sown  with  tlie  cereal  grasses.  When  the  crop 
of  com  had  been  sown  in  autumn,  the  seeds  of  the  clovers  and 
grasses  are  sown  in  spring  amongst  the  growing  crop,  the  har- 
rows passing  over  the  surface  with  a  double  turn.  When  the 
corn  itself  is  sown  in  spring,  the  grass  seeds  are  also  sown,  just 
before  the  last  tuni  of  the  harrows,  and  then  the  roller  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  complete  the  process-  Tbe  seeds  are  sown 
either  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  broad-cast  sowing  machine,  which 
regulates  better  the  quantity,  and  sows  them  with  more  regu- 
larity. Care  must  be  taken  that  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  be 
sound  and  of  the  proper  kinds,  and  that  those  of  the  clovers  be 
fresh  and  well  ripened,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  shining  ap- 
|>earunce  of  the  seeds ;  and  great  care  must  be  used  that  those 
of  either  kinds  be  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds. 
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The  proportion  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  doven  and 
grasaes  may  be  sown  together,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
longer  or  shorter  period  for  which  the  land  is  to  remain  in 
grass. 

The  seeds  of  the  clovers  and  grasses  may  be  sown  in  autumn 
as  well  as  in  spring,  without  any  com  crop ;  and  this  practioe 
has  been  recommended,  in  the  case  of  laying  down  land  to  per- 
manent grass,  as  being  calculated  to  afford  a  quicker  and  bet* 
ter  sward :  and  so  indeed  it  may  do ;  but  then  it  is  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  crop  of  com,  which  is  too  great  to  be  disregaitled 
in  the  practice  of  the  £Eurm.  Cases  may  exist,  in  which  the 
value  of  permanent  herbage  is  so  great,  with  relation  to  that 
of  com  and  other  crops,  that  this  sacrifice  may  be  made ;  but, 
in  the  great  migority  of  cases,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  will  in  nothing  compensate  the  increased  eau 
penditure.  There  is  no  difficulty,  under  good  management* 
ct  getting  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  clovers  to  vegetate  under 
the  shade  of  oom  in  sufficient  quantity  to  stock  the  ground; 
and  in  the  forming  of  the  meadow,  therefore,  there  can  seldom 
be  a  reason  for  deviating  frgm  the  simple  and  econcmiical  prao- 
tioe  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  herbage  and  forage  plants  along 
with  the  crop  of  com. 

The  seeds,  when  sown,  quickly  vegetate,  the  plants  qiring^ 
ing  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  larger  crop ;  and  in  autumn^ 
when  it  is  reaped,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  covering  the  surface. 

In  autumn,  the  ground  may  be  slightly  pastured  with  sheep ; 
but  heavy  cattle,  which  would  injure  the  surface,  should  not  be 
put  upon  it,  and  sheep  only  for  a  short  time.  During  the 
period  of  winter,  the  land  should  remain  untouched. 

In  the  following  season,  the  plants  may  be  consumed  in 
either  of  the  three  ways  that  have  been  mentioned : — 

1st,  They  may  be  pastured  with  live-stock. 

^  They  may  be  mown  two  or  more  times  during  the  sea- 
son for  green  forage,  and  the  aftermath  pastured. 

3d,  They  may  be  made  into  hay,  and  the  aftermath  pas- 
tured. 

When  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  fitst  of  these  ways, 


namely,  for  herbage,  they  may  be  pastured  either  by  sheep  or 
the  larger  cattle.  Sheep  may  be  put  upon  them  in  April,  while 
they  are  yet  short ;  but  cattle  should  not  be  put  upon  them 
till  the  plants  afford  a  full  bite,  which  will  usually  be  in  May. 
There  is  no  period  in  the  growth  of  these  plants,  at  which 
they  will  afford  so  early  and  rich  an  herbage  as  in  this,  the 
second  year  after  they  are  sown,  or  when,  in  the  language  of 
farmers,  they  are  one-year-old  grass.  They  will  feed  the  larger 
cattle  perfectly.  But  it  is  to  sheep  that  they  are  in  a  peculiar 
degree  adapted;  and,  in  the  practice  of  the  farm,  the  larger 
cattle  are  usually  put  upon  the  old  grass,  while  the  sheep  are 
fed  upon  the  young  grass. 

Whether  in  any  case,  a  field  of  young  grass  shall  be  applied 
to  herbage  or  forage,  is  dependent  on  considerations  of  expe- 
diency and  profit.  If  there  shall  be  stock  upon  a  farm  re- 
quiring good  and  early  gra.ss,  it  may  be  most  advantageous 
to  use  the  new  grass  for  herbage :  in  certain  cases  it  may  be 
more  advantageous  to  employ  it  in  soihng;  in  others  to  convert 
it  into  hay  ;  and  in  the  practice  of  the  farm  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  applied  to  all  these  purposes. 

When  the  grasses  and  clovers,  or  any  oth«r  forage  plants, 
are  to  be  used  for  soiling,  they  arc  mown  with  the  scythe  and 
led  directly  to  a  house  or  yard,  and  put  into  a  crib  or  rack, 
the  animals  being  at  the  same  time  well  littered  with  straw,  so 
as  to  be  kept  dry. 

A  field  of  young  grass  intended  to  be  mown  is  managed 

thus :— When  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  in  spring,  it  is  rolled 

so  as  to  prepu«  the  surface  for  the  action  of  the  scythe ;  and 

should  any  loose  stones  be  upon  the  ground,  they  are  gathered 

by  the  hand  previous  to  rolling,  and  thrown  into  carts  driven 

L       slowly  along  the  ridges.     Sometimes  the  ground  may  be  too 

m      soft  to  bear  (he  carts,  and  in   this  case  the  stones  may  be 

I      laid  in  litde  heaps  in  the  furrows  imtil  it  is  convenient  to  re- 

I      move  them.     These  operations  should  take  place  in  the  end  of 

I      March,  or  as  early  as  possible  in  April. 

B  In  the  ncH'them  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  usually  thebe- 

I      ginning  of  June  before  the  prooeas  of  mowing  can  b«  begun. 
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but  in  the  southern  parts  mowing  may  commence  seretal*  weeks 
earlier.  The  field,  or  part  of  a  field,  reserved  for  the  purpoae^ 
is  then  mown  daily  in  such  portions  as  are  required  fior  each 
day's  feeding,  and  the  forage  given  in  its  green  and  juicy  state 
to  the  feeding  animals.  While  the  field,  or  portion  of  the 
field,  is  thus  being  gone  over,  a  second  crop  will  have  been 
springing  up.  Beginning  then  with  the  part  which  had  been 
first  mown,  the  ground  is  again  to  be  mown  daily  until  it  is 
passed  over  a  second  time.  In  this  manner,  two  cn^  or  cut* 
tings  will  be  obtained,  and  in  favourable  situations  three. 
Should  there  be  an  interval  between  the  cuttings,  that  is^ 
should  the  second  crop  not  be  sufficiently  ready  after  the  fidd» 
or  part  of  the  field,  has  been  passed  over,  then  some  food  must 
be  provided  for  the  feeding  animals  in  the  mean  time.  The 
best  provision  in  this  case  is  the  tare,  which  is  one  of  the  xeai- 
sons  for  cultivating  this  plant  on  farms  where  soiling  is  pno* 
tised. 

The  practice  of  soiling  has  certain  advantagei^  over  the  mcae 
common  system  of  allowing  the  animals  to  find  their  own  food 
in  the  fields.  Their  provender  is  brought  to  them,  and  none 
of  it  is  wasted  by  their  treading  it  doMm,  while  they  are  freed 
from  that  disturbance  to  which  all  animals  are  subject  in  sum* 
mer  and  autumn  from  insects.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  that 
the  larger  animals  feed  well  under  this  system,  and  that  a  smalL 
er  space  of  ground  will  be  sufficient  for  feeding  an  equal  num- 
ber. 

As  a  country  becomes  rich,  highly  cultivated,  and  populous, 
soiling  is  the  manner  of  feeding  which  will  naturally  prevaiL 
Hence  it  is  practised  in  this  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  where  the  land  can  be  kept  fertile ;  and  it  is  the  system 
adopted  in  some  of  the  richer  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  an  espe* 
cial  degree  in  the  Netherlands,  whence  we  have  derived  it. 

But  although  soiling  be  the  most  profitable  system  of  feed- 
ing where  it  can  be  adopted,  yet  in  this  country  it  is  in  many 
cases  not  practicable,  and  in  certain  cases  not  expedient. 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  not  practicable,  are  when  land  does 
not  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  natural  or  acquired  fertility 


good  and  curly  crops  of  grass,  or  wheii  sufiicienl 
straw  to  litter  the  aninialu  dtiring  the  period  of  feeding  cannot 
be  obtained.  A  large  proiJortion  of  the  land  of  this  country 
will  yield  au  adequate  quantity  of  grass  for  herbage,  but  not 
Buflicientty  early  and  good  for  regular  soiling. 

The  cases  in  which  soiling  is  not  expedient,  although  it  may 
be  practicable,  are  when  the  animals  to  be  fed  require  exercise 
to  keep  them  in  health  and  in  a  growing  state.  Thus  oxen 
are  the  better  of  moderate  exercise  in  their  first  or  second  year. 
Young  horses  absolutely  require  it ;  and  even  milch  cows,  al- 
though they  may  be  fed  in  the  house  or  yard,  maintain  their 
health  better  in  the  fields.  To  the  habits  of  the  sheep,  the 
confinement  of  the  house  or  yard  is  entirely  unsuited ;  and 
although  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  system  of  soiling  sheep 
IB  practised,  it  ought  to  make  no  progress  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  pastures  like  Britain.  A  case  in  which  soiling  may  be 
applied  in  all  arable  farms  in  this  country  is  that  of  feeding  the 
working  cattle  of  the  farm. 

The  nest  and  most  common  method  of  applying  the  sdwn 
grsBses  and  clovers  is  as  <lried  forage  or  hay,  in  which  state  tliey 
can  be  preserved  and  given  to  the  stock  in  winter,  or  at  other 
tunes. 

When  the  sown  grasses  and  clovers  are  intended  for  hay,  the 
land  is  to  be  cleared  of  stones  and  rolled  in  spring,  as  in  the 
case  of  green  forage.  And  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower, 
but  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  or  even  before  the  tlowers  of  the 
clovers  have  in  any  degree  begun  to  fade,  the  crop  is  to  be 
mown. 

The  plants,  by  the  action  of  the  scythe,  are  laid  in  swathes, 
with  their  heads  lying  pretty  regidarly  in  one  direction.  The 
swathes  He  for  a  sliort  time  to  wither ;  and  are  then  turned 
gently  over  by  a  fork,  or  the  handle  of  the  hay-rake,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  l>e  broken  and  spread  abroad.  In 
24  hours  or  more  al'terwards,  they  may  be  put  into  small  heaps 
or  cocks  on  every  third  or  fifth  ridge,  according  to  the  bulk  of 
the  crop,  the  ground  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  raked. 
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It  is  a  good  practice  to  put  up  the  hay  gr^  in  these  fint 
cocks,  and  then  to  enlarge  them  by  adding  two  together.  If 
at  this  early  stage  they  undergo  a  d^;Tee  of  incipient  ftrment»- 
tion,  it  is  no  matter.  It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  the  praceas 
that  heating  or  fermentation  becomes  hurtfuL 

When  the  hay  has  become  dry  in  the  cocks,  the  period  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  weather,  they  are  made  into  ridos 
in  the  fields.  The  cocks  are  dragged  together  by  a  horse  with 
a  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  one  of  his  traces,  and 
the  other  end  being  put  round  the  base  of  the  cock,  is  fixed 
to  his  traces  on  the  other  side.  He  is  then  made  to  pull  foi^ 
ward  the  cock  to  the  place  required ;  and  in  this  manner  two 
or  more  of  them  may  be  dragged  forward  at  once. 

The  ricks  are  made  by  a  person  standing  upon  them  to 
build  and  compress  them.  They  are  formed  with  a  conical 
top,  and  are  each  bound  down  with  a  rope  made  of  the  hay  it- 
self. In  this  state  they  may  resist  a  conaiderable  fall  <^  nin  ; 
but  the  hay  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  longer  in  the  ricks 
than  is  necessary  to  dry  it  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  fit  it  for 
being  stored  in  a  larger  stack.  When  the  hay  is  sufficiently 
ready,  which  will  be  denoted  by  its  feeling  dry  when  the  hand 
is  thrust  into  the  rick,  it  is  carried  in  the  large  sparred  cart 
(Fig.  51)  to  the  place  where  the  hay-stack  is  to  be  formed, 
which  is  most  conveniently,  in  the  barn-yard,  near  the  stables. 

The  hay-stack  may  be  built  in  a  circular  or  oblong  form  ; 
the  latter  is  the  most  convenient  when  the  quantity  of  hay  is 
large  A  number  of  persons  being  placed  on  the  stack  to  build, 
the  hay  is  forked  up  to  them,  and  the  stack,  by  the  treading 
of  their  feet  upon  it,  is  compressed  in  proportion  as  it  is  raised. 
In  24  hours  it  will  have  considerably  subsided,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  it  is  thatched  with  straw,  and  boimd  down  with 
straw  ropes ;  the  loose  hay  of  the  exterior  having  been  pulled 
carefully  out  all  around,  so  that  the  whole  shall  present  a  neat 
appearance. 

Hay,  when  put  into  a  large  mass  of  this  kind,  will  undergo 
a  alight  degree  of  heat ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  clovers  and 
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1,  the  slitter  the  degree  of  heat  at  this  period  the  better, 
and  henc«  the  necessity  of  a  previous  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rial a*  careful  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  allow. 

Often  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  processeH  of  the 
hay-harvest  by  the  wetness  of  the  weather.  In  such  a  case  the 
iarmer  is  obliged  to  watch  the  intervals  of  favourable  weather, 
and  employ  every  practicable  means  to  forward  the  operations 
and  secure  the  crop. 

Some  recommend  the  strewing  of  salt  upon  the  hay,  as  the 
building  of  the  stack  proceeds.  This  corrects  the  tendency  to 
fermentation,  and  renders  injured  hay  palatable  to  stock. 

In  the  making  of  hay,  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  as  little  waste  of  the  natural  juices,  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  When  we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  the  hay 
will  be  sweet,  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 

It  is  not  usual  to  cut  more  than  one  crop  of  hjiy  fn>m  the 
same  ground  in  the  year,  although  the  second  crop  of  the 
grasses  and  clovers  may  also  be  made  into  hay.  It  is  never, 
however,  so  good  as  the  first  crop  in  weight  and  quality  i  and, 
beudes,  the  late  period  of  the  season  renders  the  preparation  of 
it  difficult  or  precarious.  For  these  reasons  t)ie  proper  system 
ia  to  pasture  the  aftermath,  and  not  to  make  it  into  hay. 

Wherever  the  system  of  the  cultivated  grasses  is  perfectly 
understood,  they  will  never  be  mown  for  hay  more  than  once. 
The  first  year's  aftermath,  and  all  the  subsequent  years'  grass, 
ao  long  as  the  land  remains  untilled,  are  to  be  used  for  herbage 
alone. 

The  produce  <rf  hay  varies  greatly  with  the  quality  of  the 
§ail  and  state  of  the  season.  About  S  tons  per  acre  may  be 
regarded  aa  a  good  crop,  hut  often  the  produce  is  grently  more, 
and  then  the  crop  is  considered  to  be  a  great  one.  Hay,  in  the 
field-rick,  weighs  somewhat  better  than  1121b.  per  cubic  yard; 
after  being  compressed  in  the  stack,  it  weighs  from  140  to 
180  lb.,  and  when  old  about  200  lb. 

Clovers,  besides  being  raised  for  pasture  or  soiling,  ara  some- 
times cultivated  for  their  seeds.     In  this  case  the  clover  to  be 
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cultivated  should  be  sown  by  itseLf,  pastured  with  sheep  till 
pretty  late  in  May,  and  then  allowed  to  grow  and  ripen  its 
seeds.  When  the  seeds  are  fully  ripened,  the  crop  is  cut 
down,  and  formed  into  very  small  cocks,  which,  after  being 
thoroughly  dried,  are  led  home,  and  put  into  stacks  until  thraab- 
ed.  The  process  of  thrashing  is  a  somewhat  troubleBome  one, 
from  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seeds  fixim  the  capsules. 
It  is  usually  done  by  the  flail ;  and  the  seeds  may  be  winnowed 
in  the  same  manner  as  grain,  but  with  sieves  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  This  species  of  cultivation,  however,  has  narrow  li- 
mits in  this  country.  The  crop  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the 
80U,  and,  from  the  late  period  of  ripening  and  the  extreme 
dryness  to  which  the  plants  must  be  brought,  it  is  a  somewhat 
precarious  crop,  even  in  the  more  favourably  situated  parts  of 
the  island.  For  these  reasons  the  greater  part  of  the  clover 
seeds  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported. 

The  gras^ses  too,  are  frequently  cultivated  for  their  seeds. 
In  this  case  the  particular  grass  to  be  cultivated  should  be 
sown  by  itself.  It  should  be  dried  and  stacked  like  a  crop  of 
com,  and  thrashed  and  winnowed.  When  a  crop  of  this  kind 
is  cultivated,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop,  and 
the  land  treated  as  if  it  had  borne  a  crop  of  com. 

Sometimes  the  seeds  of  rye-grass  are  procured  by  a  more 
partial  process.  The  hay  being  put  into  cocks  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  thrashed  just  before  being  put  into  the  larget* 
ricks.  The  thrashing  is  performed  in  the  field  on  a  moveable 
floor  of  boards,  placed  upon  a  coarse  canvass  cloth.  In  this 
case  the  hay  should  be  slightly  beat  by  the  flail,  so  as  to  detach 
the  best  ripened  seeds  without  too  greatly  injuring  or  breaking 
the  stems.  The  seeds  are  then  put  into  sacks,  and  carried  to 
the  granary,  on  the  floor  of  which  they  are  spread  and  turned 
over  as  occasion  requires.  When  dry,  they  may  be  dressed ; 
or  they  may  remain  mixed  with  the  chaiF  till  sjjring.  The  hay, 
however,  is  always  injured  where  this  system  is  practised,  both 
because  it  is  deprived  of  the  seeds,  and  because  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  plants  to  stand  for  a  longer  time  to  ripen  than  would 
otherwise  be  required. 
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Ni>  methotl  of  prodiiting  liay  Ima  been  found  contparablp  to 
that  of  the  cultivattil  grasses.  Under  this  system,  the  forage- 
plants  are  cut  when  in  their  state  of  most  luxuriant  growth, 
and  no  manure  ts  laid  upon  the  surface  in  order  to  produce  the 
hay  ;  the  manures  being  applied  to  the  preparatory  fallow  or 
gretfn  crops,  in  which  case  they  are  covered  by  the  plough  and 
rendered  entirely  available.  Yet  over  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land,  land  is  kept  permanently  in  grass  for  the  jturpuse  of 
mowing  it,  manure  being  appbed  from  time  to  time  to  the  sur- 
face. This  svBtem  has  l)ecome  the  very  habit  of  the  country, 
and,  by  the  general  adoption  of  it,  beyond  a  question  a  vast 
public  loss  is  sustained.  The  practice  of  the  cultivated  mea- 
dow was  probably  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans, 
and  at  a  long  subsequent  period  was  made  more  fully  known 
by  the  Flemings ;  and  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
hay  produce<l  in  this  island  is  derived  from  perennial  meadows, 
and  thus  an  ex^>en3ivL'  method  of  production  substituted  over  a. 
whole  country  for  one  more  cheap  and  efficient.  Certain  peciu 
tiarities  in  the  statcof  pro{)erty  in  England,  the  effect  of  tithes, 
and  the  relative  expense  of  keeping  land  in  tillage  and  under 
grass,  seem  to  have  contributed  to  this  so  general  substitute  of 
the  natural  for  the  cultivated  meadow.  From  hahit  loo,  a 
preference  is  given  to  the  hay  thus  produced.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  more  suited  to  keep  horses  in  wind ;  and  it  may 
be  so  in  the  case  of  horses  put  to  great  speed,  as  the  hunter 
and  the  race-horse ;  but,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  feeding,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  meadow, 
consisting  of  the  superior  grasses  and  clovers  alone,  in  their 
young  and  most  juicy  state,  must  be  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  older  grasses,  mixed  as  they  always  are  with  a  class  of 
inferior  plants.  But  if  tlie  large  application  of  capital  and  the 
waste  of  land,  for  the  production  of  this  species  of  food,  are  to 
be  regretted,  Jn  no  other  country  are  the  fanners  so  diligeat 
and  so  experienced  in  the  management  of  the  hay  itself  as  in 
England. 

The  grasses  to  be  mown  are  ready  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  they  are  cut  down  when  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
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come  into  flower.  When  the  land  is  of  good  natural  quality, 
or  when  a  ready  conmiand  of  manure  exists,  it  may  be  mown 
every  year  for  hay.  But  it  is  more  common  to  mow  it  every 
alternate  year,  or  every  third  or  fourth  year,  according  to  iti 
quality.  It  is  then  pastured  in  the  intervening  years,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  less  exhausted  than  when  mown  every  year. 

Land  subjected  to  this  species  of  culture  requires  to  be  ma- 
nured at  intervals  upon  the  surface.  When  it  is  mown  every 
year,  the  manures  should  be  repeated  every  second  or  third 
year ;  but  when  it  is  occasionally  pastured,  the  maniuing  may 
be  less  frequent 

The  manures  used  may  be  of  all  the  kinds  applied  to  land 
in  tillage.  That  most  commonly  employed  in  practice  is  tfie 
common  manure  of  the  farm-yard,  well  rotted.  This  is  spread 
thinly  and  regularly  over  the  surface,  generally  at  the  rate  of 
7  or  8  tons  to  the  acre.  The  period  of  laying  it  on  is  various  ; 
some  preferring  to  spread  it  in  October,  others  after  the  bity 
is  cut  in  July  or  August,  and  some  in  spring.  " 

The  grass,  when  mown,  is  soon  afterwards  tedded,  or  sprelid* 
abroad  with  a  fork,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  It 
may  be  turned  over  one  or  more  times,  and  while  yet  greetr 
put  into  little  cocks.  The  manner  of  collecting  the  grass  tch> 
gether  is  by  raking  it  into  rows,  technically  termed  wind*rowSj 
the  hay-makers  in  bands  following  each  other  with  rakes  until 
they  have  thus  collected  the  whole  into  rows.  They  are  then 
easily  able,  by  hand  labour,  to  form  it  into  the  small  cocks  de- 
scribed. 

These  first  cocks  are  afterwards  to  be  spread  abroad^  and, 
being  exposed  for  a  time,  formed  into  larger  cocks,  termed 
sometimes  bastard-cocks.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  where' 
extreme  attention  is  paid  to  the  appearance  and  quality  of  thisr' 
species  of  crop,  the  bastard-cocks  are  again  spread  abroad,  and 
formed  into  yet  larger  cocks ;  after  which  they  are  led  home, 
sometimes  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  object  of  this  re- 
peated spreading  abroad,  and  forming  into  cocks,  is  to  secure 
the  hay  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  its  na«^ 
tural  juices.     This  indeed  is  aimed  at  in  all  cases  of  making 
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hay,  but  the  details  of  practice  are  modified  by  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some- 
timeE,  to  economise  labour  in  these  operaduns,  hay-tedding  and 
hay-raking  machines  are  employed. 

Although  the  raising  of  hay  on  the  natural  meadow  must 
be  regarde<l  as  expensive,  when  compared  with  the  raising  of  it 
on  the  cultivated  meadow,  yet  there  are  soils  and  situations  to 
which  the  practice  is  entirely  suited,  and  in  which  it  is  the  best 
mean  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  of  obtaining  dry  forage. 

One  of  these  is  the  case  of  marshes,  swamps,  or  bogs,  pro- 
ducing naturally  rushes,  sedges,  and  the  larger  grasses.  These 
marshes  are  of  every  ilegree  of  natural  fertility,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing chiefly  the  Varices  and  Junci,  and  at  other  times  pro- 
ducing the  grasses  of  wet  ground,  as  the  Poa  aquatkat  Poa 
fiuitana,  Agrostis  alba,  and  other  plants  of  marshes. 

The  lowest  for  the  most  part  in  the  scale  of  fertility  of  tliese 
wet  grounds,  and  yet  of  great  importance  in  the  elevated  districts 
where  they  abound,  are  those  which  consist  of  a  thick  bed  of 
peaty  matter.  These  are  usually  termed  bogs,  and  tlie produce 
consists  chiefly  of  rushes,  as  the  sharp-flowered  jointed  rush, 
and  others.  This  species  of  hay  is  greatly  less  nutritive  than 
that  of  the  cultivated  or  flner  natural  grasses.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  little  superior  to  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  and  will  for  the  most  part  liear  cutting  but  once  in  the 
year.  It  is  too  coarse  for  sheep,  but  is  adapted  to  the  winter 
provender  of  cattle.  To  these  it  aflbrds  a  vahiable  resource  in 
all  the  more  elevatetl  pasture  districts  of  this  country. 

As  the  soil  of  the  marsh  improves,  so  for  the  most  part  does 
the  natural  prD<luce  which  it  yields.  In  flat  and  alluvial  tracts 
the  hay  of  the  marsh  is  often  valuable,  even  where  cultivated 
forage  can  Iw  otherwise  obtained.  It  is  frequently,  therefore, 
s  question  of  expediency,  whether  a  marsh  shall  he  broken  up 
for  tillage  or  allowed  to  yield  its  natural  plants.  It  may  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  manure  without  requiring  any ;  it  may 
furnish  a  valuable  resource  to  wintering  stock ;  and  it  may  not 
be  capable  of  being  fitted  fur  cultivation  hut  by  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  capital. 
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The  manner  of  preparing  the  hay  of  marshes,  is  similar  to 
that  of  preparing  the  hay  of  the  grasses  already  described,  ex- 
cept that  grc^atly  less  nicety  is  required.  The  rushes  or  grasses, 
after  lying  for  48  hours  or  more,  should  be  tedded  well,  so  as 
to  receive  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  After  this  opera- 
tion, which  is  usually  repeated  once  or  oftener,  the  hay  should 
be  put  into  small  cocks,  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  put  into 
ricks,  to  remain  in  them  till  the  danger  of  fermentation  is  re- 
moved, when  it  may  be  led  home  and  formed  into  a  stack.  A 
slight  fermentation  in  the  stack  may  take  place  without  injury, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  this  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  in> 
jure  the  hay. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  perennial  grass  land,  though 
not  marshy,  may  be  beneficially  employed  to  produce  hay. 
This  is  in  elevated  pasture  districts,  where  cultivated  forage 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  such  situations,  hay  must  be  procured 
for  the  stock  during  falls  of  snow,  and  then  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  it  may  be  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  herbage-land 
for  mowing.  This  is  a  case  produced  by  the  peculiar  drcum- 
stances  of  sheep  farms ;  and  it  does  not  invalidate  the  general 
principle,  that  hay  is  best  produced  on  the  cultivated  meadow. 

One  other  method,  indeed,  of  producing  natural  hay  free 
from  all  objection  on  account  of  the  waste  of  manures,  is  yet  to 
be  considered.  This  is  Irrigation  ;  but  irrigation  applies  to 
the  production  of  herbage  as  well  as  dry  forage,  and  we  may 
therefore  first  consider  the  management  of  land  in  the  state  of 
perennial  herbage. 

2.  Pasturage. 

Much  of  the  land  of  this  country  has  never  been  cultivated, 
but  produces  without  cultivation  the  herbage  plants  peculiar 
to  it ;  such  are  all  our  mountain  pastures,  and  the  unimproved 
surface  of  the  lower  plains. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  the  term  waste  to  lands  of  uncultip* 
vated  pastures.  They  are  in  no  degree  waste,  but  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  the  species  of  food  which,  in  the  circum- 
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fitanccii  in  which  they  are  placed,  may  be  the  best  which  they 
are  suited  to  produce.  It  may  be  3up{K)sed  that,  by  cultiva- 
tion, they  will  yield  a  more  abundant  produce,  but  it  is  always 
a  question  of  prudence,  whetlier  the  profit  in  cultivating  them 
will  be  greater  than  that  derived  from  them  in  their  natural 
state. 

A  primary  improvement  of  which  lands  unsuited  to  culti- 
vation are  susceptible,  is  freeing  ttieni  from  stagnant  water. 
Thifi  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  effected  by  atlbrding  an  outlet 
to  the  water  in  channels  cut  in  the  most  convenient  places. 
This  should  never  be  omitted  where  the  land  is  of  sufficient 
value  to  repay  the  expenses ;  and  it  is  rare,  when  land  is  of 
sufficient  fertiUty  to  produce  the  grasses  at  all,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  giving  an  outlet  to  the  suriace  water  will  not  be  repaid 
by  the  increased  value  of  the  herbage-plants  produced. 

A  species  of  draining,  which  has  been  practised  to  a  great 
extent  in  some  of  the  mountain  districts  of  this  country,  is  by 
means  of  narrow  drains,  about  a  foot  in  depth,  made  by  the 
spade  alone,  carried  along  hollows,  wherever  the  water  is  likely 
to  be  interrupted.  By  tiiis  species  of  draining,  an  important 
improvement,  at  no  great  expense,  has  been  effected  in  many 
mountain  pastures ;  and  the  tendency  to  rot,  one  of  tlie  most 
fiital  disorders  u>  which  sheep  stock  on  wet  lands  is  liable, 
lessened  or  removed. 

Another  method  of  improving  tiie  natural  pastures  of  an  els- 
rated  country  is  enclosing.  In  this  way  the  animals  of  a  farm 
are  confined  to  the  pastures  which  are  suited  to  them,  and  per- 
mitted to  feed  undisturbed.  And  a  great  improvement  of  all 
elevated  pasture  lands  is  shelter  for  the  stock  ;  and  judicious 
_  planting,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  means  of  increasing  the 
■       value  of  exposed  jiastures. 

H  But  land  is  not  only  left  in  grass  in  parts  of  the  country  inca- 

H  pable  of  cultivation,  or  in  cases  where  cultivotion  wotdd  not 
H  repay  the  charges  incurred,  but  much  c%-en  of  the  better  land 
H  is  kept  in  grass,  when  it  is  found  that  in  that  state  it  yields 
I  a  more  safe  and  steady  profit  than  if  cultivated.  It  is  also, 
H      iD  all  cases,  a  renovation  of  the  productive  powers  of  cutti- 
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vated  land  to  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  period  in  grass;  and 
hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  country  remains  in  that 
state. 

The  animals  that  may  be  pastured  in  all  lands  under  grass 
are  our  different  kinds  of  herbivorous  stock.  Cattle  and  horses 
require  a  large  quantity,  and,  though  they  prefer  the  finer 
grasses,  are  satisfied  with  a  coarser  herbage  than  sheep.  Hence, 
a  rule  of  the  farm  is,  to  put  sheep  on  finer  and  shorter  grasses 
in  preference  to  cattle  and  horses,  and  cattle  and  horses  upon 
the  larger  and  ranker  pastures. 

Whatev^  be  the  animals  that  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  the 
rule  is,  that  the  pastures  shall  never  be  overstocked ;  that  is^ 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  the 
animals. 

When  animals  are  kept  in  the  fields  during  the  months  of 
winter,  they  must  of  necessity  remain  there  till  the  herbage 
rises  in  spring.  But  when  they  are  not  kept  throughout  the 
winter  in  the  field,  they  are  not  usually  put  to  the  pastures 
in  spring  till  these  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  them. 
The  usual  period  is  April  or  May  when  our  various  animals 
are  put  into  their  respective  pasture-fields  for  the  summer. 

The  benefits  of  freeing  lands  from  injurious  wetness  have 
been  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  upland  pastures.  They  are 
yet  greater  in  the  case  of  the  pastures  of  the  plains,  inasmuch 
as  the  relative  value  of  the  land  is  greater.  In  this  case,  not 
only  should  surface-water  be  carried  away  by  ditches  and  open 
drains  wherever  necessary,  but  under-draining  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  free  the  land  of  wetness.  By  removing  under- 
water,  a  more  valuable  species  of  herbage  is  produced,  and  the 
tendency  to  produce  inferior  plants  lessened. 

In  the  management  of  land  kept  in  pasture,  no  manuring  is 
required  to  maintain  its  fertility,  which  will  be  increased  and 
not  diminished  by  the  effects  of  pasturing.  Any  species  of  ma- 
nure, however,  will  add  to  the  productiveness  of  land  in  grass; 
and  when,  from  any  peculiar  cause,  it  is  thought  expedient  to 
manure  land  in  grass,  the  best  kind  of  manure  is  usually  lime, 
or  composts  of  earth  and  lime.    These  are  simply  spread  upon 


the  surface,  when  vegetation  has  become  inert  at  the  fall  uf 
the  year,  or  before  it  hus  become  vigorous  in  spring. 

The  surface  of  land  kept  in  grass  becomes  uneven  from  se- 
veral causes.  One  of  these  is  of  yearly  occurrence,  the  labour 
of  the  mole.  Id  spring  the  mole-liills  should  Ik  spread  regu- 
larly by  the  boe  or  (ipade ;  and.  In  prevent  the  aniuials  from 
becoming  numerous,  they  are  taken  in  traps, 

Another  creature,  too,  scarcely  known  in  some  partB  of  the 
country,  but  very  troublesome  in  others,  is  the  ant.  The  hills 
raised  by  the  ant  arc  unsightly  and  hurtful,  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  driving  the  little  creatures  from  the  habitation 
which  they  have  so  carefully  constructed.  The  bills,  forming 
little  eminences  bke  small  hay-cocks,  will  sometimes  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  surface.  The  meth<.>ds  recommended  for  de- 
stroying the  ants  are,  raising  the  sods  containing  them  by  the 
spade,  and  burning  them  in  heaps ;  or,  just  before  winter,  di- 
viding the  ant-hill  with  the  spade,  and  laying  the  contents  up- 
on the  surface. 

The  chief  injury,  however,  which  land  when  left  long  in 
grass  is  apt  to  sustain,  is  the  decay  of  its  herbage  by  tlie  spring- 
ing up  of  inferior  plants.  The  inost  common  of  tliese  are  the 
Mtiaci,  Mosses. 

The  mosses  are  altogether  iiinutritious.  They  occupy  the 
place  of  the  herbf^  plants,  and  thus  render  the  pasturage  of 
less  value.  They  are  most  apt  to  grow  where  the  soil  is  inferior 
and  moist. 

The  best  method  of  destroying  this  class  of  plants  is  by 
driuning  and  liming ;  and  old  grass-land,  when  overgrown  by 
these  and  other  unproductive  plants,  should  be  taken  up  and 
undergo  a  course  of  tillage. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  break  up  the  land,  or  when  it  is 
wished  for  any  good  reason  to  retain  it  in  grass,  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  sward  may  be  attempted  without  tillage,  although 
this  will  be  found  to  be  more  expensive  and  less  effectual. 
Rakes  and  harrows,  with  close-set  teeth,  may  be  employed  to 
pull  up  the  mosses;  but  this,  which  is  merely  a  palliative, 
leaving  the  cause  of  tlu'  production  of  the  plants  imrcmoved. 
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should  be  accompanieil  with  draining,  when  neceflsary,  and 
the  application  of  calcareous  matter  to  the  surface.  A  some- 
what more  efficient  mode  of  improvement  is,  to  pare  oiF  the 
surface  with  the  spade  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  then, 
after  stirring  with  the  harrow  the  soil  below,  to  replace  the 
sod.  The  productive  powers  of  old  turf  will  be  renovated  by 
this  process,  and  especially  if  any  lime  or  calcareous  manure  i% 
applied  before  the  sod  is  replaced. 

When  land  is  kept  in  grass,  weeds  of  various  kinds  may 
tend  to  occupy  the  ground  in  place  of  the  more  useful  herbage. 
The  smaller  kinds  of  these  can  only  be  eradicated  by  impro- 
ving the  ground  itself.  The  larger  weeds,  as  thistles,  docks, 
ragweed,  and  others,  should  l>e  pulled  up  or  cut  over  when 
they  come  into  flower,  or  before  it.  The  best  instrument  for 
the  latter  purpose  is  a  little  spade,  carried  in  the  hand,  by 
which  the  stem  of  the  weed  is  cut  at  or  below  the  surface. 
The  scythe,  too,  must  be  used,  to  cut  down  such  plants  as 
tend  to  overshadow  the  ground ;  and  this  should  always  be  done 
before  they  have  ripened  their  seeds.  Whins,  when  old,  must 
be  hoed  up,  which  is  generally  an  unsatisfactory  operation  ;  but 
young  whins  may  frequently,  when  the  weather  is  moist,  be 
pulled  up  by  the  hand.  All  suckers  of  trees,  too,  should  be 
pulled  up  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

The  very  detail  of  these  circumstances,  however,  shows  the 
expediency  of  taking  up  old  turf  for  a  course  of  tillage  when- 
ever it  tends  to  produce  injurious  plants.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  l>ettcr  herbage. 

3.  IRRIGATION. 

The  fertilizing  effect  of  water  on  the  earth  is  one  of  those 
natural  phenomena  which  everywhere  force  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Water  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  ve- 
getable life.  In  those  climates  where  evaporation  is  the  great- 
est, nature  has  generally  provided  the  most  plentiful  supply  of 
this  fluid,  in  rains  and  dews.     But  the  rains  often  occurring  at 
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a  particular  scasun  of  the  year,  are  insufficient  for  the  hfi.'  and 
nourishment  of  useful  plants  during  the  remainder,  and  the  art 
of  the  irrigator  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  produce  fertility. 
Without  the  artificial  conveyance  and  distribution  of  water, 
some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world  could  not  have 
^supported  their  inhabitants;  and  the  eertiest  husbandmen  ac- 
cordingly knew  and  practised  the  watering  of  land  as  an  art. 
In  Egy))t,  where  the  great  inundation  of  the  Nile  soon  taught 
the  inhabitants  the  value  and  uses  of  irrigation,  this  art  is  known 
to  have  been  practised  on  a  scale  of  surpassing  magnitude ;  and 
the  canals  and  vast  artiGcial  lakes  of  that  celebrated  people, 
though  less  enduring,  are  more  praiseworthy  monuments  of 
their  genius,  ihan  all  the  temples  and  cemeteries  with  which  they 
have  covered  their  country.  From  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  it  is 
to  be  believed,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  would  be  extended  to 
nianv  countries.  To  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  it  was  well 
known,  and  the  rustic  writings  of  the  latter  abound  with  allu- 
sions and  rules  relating  to  the  watering  of  land.  Without 
water  collected  by  art,  rice,  which  furnishes  food  to  the  greater 
jjart  of  the  human  race,  could  not  be  cultivated  ;  and  over  the 
vast  regions  of  Southern  Asia,  accordingly,  the  watering  of  land 
from  rivers,  bnxiks,  lakes,  and  wells,  is  a  labour  essential  to  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  In  all  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  the  art  is  more  or  less  practised.  It  is  there  that  the 
water  is  conveyed  in  little  channels  to  the  com  fields,  to  the 
vineyards,  and  to  the  olive-trees.  The  conducting  of  it  from  the 
rivers  and  canals,  and  measuring  it  out  in  determined  quanti- 
ties, form,  in  several  (torts  of  Italy,  a  nice  part  of  the  science 
of  engineering.  In  I'iedmonl,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Po, 
the  water  is  frequently  paid  for  by  the  hour,  and  the  utmost 
care  is  bestowed  in  economising  so  precious  a  substance.* 

The  main  object  of  irrigatitm,  however,  in  all  the  intertropi- 
cal countries,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  tlie  tem|>erale  zones, 
seems  merely  to  be  to  convey  to  the  ground  that  ()utintity><4f 
water  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  and  notirishnwit  dfrt^ 
plants  lo  be  produced.  Sometimes,  as  iii  Lbejca»i}  uddlitttvli^ 
v-'.i  .KiuflffrtJ 
•   !'a]icf  1.1  me  in  Ihf  y.milcrli  .loiiriiul  of  Agritiillure. 
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earth  must  be  saturated  for  successive  months,  and,  in  others, 
merely  watered  at  intervals,  during  the  periods  of  greatest  eva- 
pOTation.  In  all  these  cases  the  main  purpose  is  the  same, 
namely,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  soil ;  and  this 
creates  a  great  distinction  between  that  species  of  irrigation 
which  has  been  described  as  called  for  by  the  wants  of  man 
over  so  great  a  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  to  whidi  we  apply 
in  England  the  term  watered  meadow. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  purpose  is  not  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency  of  water  in  the  soil,  for  the  water  is  conveyed  over  the 
surface  at  those  times,  namely,  the  months  of  winter,  when 
there  is  an  excess,  and  not  a  deficiency  of  moisture.  Nay,  it  is 
held  necessary  in  every  well-formed  watered  meadow,  to  drain 
the  ground  very  thoroughly  of  all  subterraneous  watar.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  irrigation. 
In  the  one,  the  water  is  generally  allowed  to  stagnate  until  it 
shall  have  saturated  the  soil ;  in  the  other,  it  is  never  allowed 
to  stagnate,  but  is  maintained  in  a  constant  flow  over  the  sur- 
face. 

In  one  respect  the  two  kinds  of  irrigation  may  serve  a  com- 
mon purpose,  that  is,  by  the  deposition  of  mud  or  other  ferti- 
lizing matter  upon  the  surface.  The  principal  effect,  we  may 
believe,  which  the  Nile  produces  in  its  periodical  overflowings, 
is  the  supplying  to  the  soil  of  the  mere  element  of  water,  without 
which  an  arid  soil,  in  a  country  where  rain  is  scarcely  known, 
would  hardly  produce  any  thing.  But  this  effect  is  plainly 
greatly  increased  by  the  large  quantity  of  mud  which  the  river 
deposites.  In  the  case,  too,  of  the  watered  meadow,  the  wa- 
ter may,  in  like  manner,  deposite  a  fertilizing  sediment ;  but 
this,  though  it  always  adds  greatly  to  the  effect,  is  not  essential 
to  the  producing  of  it ;  and  waters  entirely  free  from  all  per- 
ceptible sediment,  are  yet  successfully  employed  in  the  case  of 
the  watered  meadow. 

In  the  watered  meadow,  a  stream  of  water  is  to  be  conducted 
to  the  surface,  and  caused  to  flow  over  it  in  a  constant  manner ; 
the  meadow  to  be  watered,  for  the  most  part  lying  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  from  which  the  water  is  conveyed,  and  form- 
ing a  flat  surface,  or  rather  a  gently  inclined  plane.     To  the 
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highest  part  of  this  inclined  surface,  the  water  is  conveyed  in 
what  is  termed  the  main  conductor,  either  by  buihiing  a  wear 
or  dam  across  the  river  where  the  water  is  to  be  taken  off,  or  by 
bringing  it  from  a  higher  source.  In  the  following  diagram, 
A  represents  the  main  conductor,  and  B  the  wear  or  dam. 


It- 


From  the  main  conductor,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  it,  are  taken  off  the  various  feeders,  ccc.  Sic.  These 
consist  of  small  trenches  4  or  5  inches  in  depth,  made  widest, 
as  a  foot  or  16  inches,  where  they  issue  from  the  main  conduc- 
tor, and  gradually  lessening  as  they  recede  from  it.  They  may 
be  formed  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  40  feet,  or  leas, 
being  nearer  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  retentive,  and  further 
distant  where  it  is  loose  and  porous. 

The  water  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  meadow. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  maintain  an  equal  flow  over 
the  ground,  and  so  be  carried  off  as  quickly  as  it  is  admitted. 
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This  is  done  by  means  of  the  main  drain  d  d,  formed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  meadow,  and  the  several  smaller  drains,  e  ee, 
kc.  passing  between  the  intervals  of  the  feeders,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  figure.  These  small  drains  are  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  feeders,  but  are  larger  where  they  enter  the 
main  drain,  and  become  gradually  smaller  as  they  recede  from 
it.  The  main  drain  conveys  the  water  back  to  the  river  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

But  often  this  main  drain  becomes  in  its  turn  the  main  con- 
ductor to  another  meadow  on  a  lower  level.  For  the  water  which 
had  floated  the  upper  meadow  being  collected  in  this  drain,  can 
be  carried  from  it  by  means  of  feeders  in  the  manner  described, 
and  again  collected  in  a  drain  below :  and  in  this  manner  vari- 
ous meadows  may  be  successively  floated  by  means  of  the  same 
water.  And  even  where  the  lower  meadows  are  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  the  higher,  it  is  still  expedient  to  resort  to  this  re^ 
peated  collection  of  the  water  in  drains,  for  it  is  found  in  prac- 
tice difficult  to  preserve  the  equal  flow  of  the  fluid  over  a  very 
large  extent  of  ground. 

In  order  to  keep  the  water  as  it  descends  through  the  feeders, 
at  the  necessary  level,  and  to  cause  it  to  overflow  the  surface, 
it  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  what  are  termed  stops,  placed 
in  the  feeders.  These  sometimes  may  consist  of  small  pieces 
of  plank,  each  resting  on  two  little  stakes ;  but  oftener  they  are 
merely  sods  placed  in  the  feeders,  which  are  sometimes  fixed  down 
by  wooden  pins.  It  is  the  province  of  the  person  who  superin- 
tends the  meadows,  when  floated,  to  adjust  these  stops  in  such 
a  way  as  to  maintain  an  equal  current  over  the  ground.  Fur- 
ther, in  order  to  convey  the  water  quickly  from  the  feeders  to 
the  drains,  the  surface  of  the  meadow  is  generally  formed  into 
low  ridges,  the  feeder  being  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the 
drain  in  the  hollow,  a  transverse  section  of  which  would  appear 
thus : — 

Fig.  167. 


Here  b  represents  the  feeder,  and  a  a  the  drains.  In  the  language 
of  the  irrigator,  the  interval  from  6  to  a  is  termed  a  pane ;  and 
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ill  Fig  166.  the  space  i  t,  which  is  left  Tor  a  carriage-way  above 
the  main  conductor,  is  termed  the  main  pane,  and  is  watered 
from  the  main  conductor. 

This  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  watered  meadow.  But 
when  the  incUnation  of  the  plane  of  the  surface  is  considerable, 
a  different  principle  must  be  adopted,  for  the  conveyance  and 
distribution  of  the  water.  In  this  case,  the  feeders  are  not 
carried  longitudinally  through  the  meadow,  but  across  the  line 
of  the  descent,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  168.  Here  the 
several  feeders  are  filled  as  before  from  the  main  conductors; 
but  the  water  having  overflowed  the  lower  side  of  the  banks,  is 
not  discharged  into  smaller  drains,  as  in  the  fonner  case,  but  in- 
to the  next  feeder  lower  down  ;  and  is  thus  conveyed  from  feeder 
to  feeder,  over  the  entire  space  of  the  meadow.  This  species  of 
irrigation  is  termed  catch-work,  and,  as  it  can  be  adopted  where 
the  surface  is  too  much  inclined  to  admit  of  the  flat  meadow, 
it  is  frequently  practicable  where  the  other  is  not,  and  is  often 
combined  with  it  in  the  same  meadow  where  there  are  inequa^ 
lities  of  surface. 
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The  process  of  floating  the  meadow  commences  generally  in 
the  month  of  October,  being  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  after- 
math has  been  consumed,  or  the  last  crop  of  hay  removed.  The 
water  is  kept  upon  the  ground  for  periods  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  then  let  off,  and  the  ground  laid  perfect- 
ly dry  for  five  or  six  days ;  and  this  process  of  alternate  flooding 
and  drying  is  continued  generally  during  the  months  of  Novein. 
ber,  December,  and  January,  care  being  taken  to  let  (^  tlie 
water  when  it  begins  to  freeze.  As  the  spring  advances,  and 
the  grasses  shoot  forth,  the  periods  of  watering  are  shortened, 
so  that  the  flooding  shall  not  last  above  five  or  six  days  at  a 
time.  In  the  southern  counties  of  England,  the  meadows  are 
ready  for  the  reception  of  stock  of  all  kinds  in  the  middle  of 
March ;  but  more  to  the  north,  where  the  grasses  do  not  make 
such  early  progress,  the  flooding  is  generally  continued  during 
the  whole  month  of  May.  After  this,  it  is  discontinued  for  the 
season,  and  one  or  more  crops  of  hay  are  produced.  Flooding 
during  the  months  of  summer  produces  a  rapid  and  rich  v^e- 
tation.  But  it  is  by  summer  flooding,  where  it  is  practised, 
that  the  fatal  disease  of  rot  is  introduced,  so  that  no  sheep 
should  ever  touch  the  meadows  which  have  been  flooded  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  theory  of  the  process  of  irrigation  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  That  the  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  mere 
supply  of  deficient  water,  appears  not  only  from  the  period  at 
which  the  water  is  admitted,  and  when  in  our  climate  the  soil  is 
always  saturated  with  the  fluid,  but  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  effect  is  not  produced  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate, 
and  sink  down  in  the  soil,  but  when  it  is  kept  in  a  current  over 
it.  When  the  water  is  suffered  to  stagnate,  the  soil  tends  to 
produce  carices,  junci,  and  other  sub-aquatic  plants ;  but  when 
it  is  kept  in  motion,  and  drained  off  at  intervals,  the  finest 
grasses  peculiar  to  the  soil  and  climate  are  produced.  Neither 
does  the  fact  of  the  deposition  of  mud,  or  other  fertilizing  sedi- 
ment, explain  the  phenomenon ;  for  however  such  depositions 
may  increase  the  effect,  it  is  likewise  found  that  water,  without 
the  least  perceptible  sediment,  may  be  employed  with  success.   It 
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has  been  supposed,  that  the  water  acts  beneficially,  by  main- 
taining  the  soil  at  a  higher  temperature.  Water  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  40°,  is  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature; and  hence,  as  the  water  tends  to  the  freezing  point, 
the  warmer  portion  of  it  is  next  to  the  gnjund."  Much,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  in  a  current  so  shallow 
and  constant  as  that  which  passes  over  the  watered  meadow. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  main  effect  is  produced  by 
a  mechanical  action  of  the  water,  acting  upon  and  bringing 
nourishment  to  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

England  is  perhaps  the  country  in  which  the  watered  mea- 
dow, as  the  mean  uf  producing  hay  or  herbage,  is  the  best  under- 
stood, and  the  moat  extensively  pursued.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  art,  like  so  many  others,  was  derived  front 
the  Romans ;  and  circumstances  have  conduced  to  its  extension 
in  England  even  more  than  in  Italy. 

England  is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  the  common 
grasses.  These  grow  with  a  closeness  and  variety  in  the  spe- 
cies unknown  in  more  southerly  countries,  and  with  a  vigour 
which  ceases  in  higher  latitudes.  The  rivers,  too,  in  England, 
particularly  in  those  parts  most  celebrated  for  this  branch  of 
husbandry,  are  generally  turbid,  and,  flowing  through  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country,  are  enriched  by  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  which  they  receive  in  their  progress,  and  thus  not 
only  irrigate,  but  manure  the  lands  to  which  they  are  convey- 
ed. The  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts  have  long  been  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  irrigation  ;  hut  there  are  now  others 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  extent  and  perfection  to 
which  the  practice  has  been  carried.  In  the  north  of  England, 
the  practice  almost  ceases;  and  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
Tweed,  it  is  yet  hardly  known  as  a  branch  of  the  rural  art. 

The  causes  that  have  prevented  this  extension  of  the  practice 
of  irrigation  to  the  north  of  England  and  to  Scotland,  ore  to  be 
sought  for  rather  in  circumstances  peculiar  to  those  parts  of  the 
island,  than  in  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists 

■  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agrit-ukural  Cbcuiistr/. 
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there  to  adopt  beneficial  improvements.  The  useful  effects  of  ir- 
rigation  decrease  with  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  climate. 
The  rivers  in  the  north  generally  flow  through  a  smaller  tract 
of  cultivated  country,  and  thus  do  not  in  the  same  degree  re- 
ceive those  enriching  substances  which  aid  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation ;  neither  do  their  banks  generally  present  those  exten- 
sive flat  plains  so  favourable  to  the  art  in  the  chief  irrigating 
counties  of  England.  But,  hardly  less  than  even  the  effects  df 
climate  and  natural  causes,  a  circumstance  exists  which  retards 
the  progress,  and  lessens  the  comparative  importance,  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  this  is  the  general 
establishment  of  the  alternate  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
economical  means  thereby  afforded  of  producing  hay  by  the 
clovers  and  cultivated  grasses.  The  more  costly  system  of  till- 
age  adopted  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  gives  a  higher  re- 
lative value  to  land  kept  permanently  in  grass,  and  to  the  hay 
of  the  indigenous  grasses,  than  in  districts  where  a  rotation  of 
crops  and  cultivated  herbage  is  extensively  practised. 

Although,  for  these  reasons,  the  same  value  will  never  be  at- 
tached to  the  watered  meadow  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  in  such  counties  of  England  as  Wilts  and  Gloucester,  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  art  of  irrigation  were  l)etter  understood  in 
Scotland  than  it  now  is.  Even  in  the  best  cultivated  districts, 
there  will  always  be  pieces  of  land  which  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  for  the  raising  of  hay  as  an  addition  to  the  pro- 
vender of  cultivated  farms ;  and  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  country,  where  tillage  on 
any  considerable  scale  is  difficult,  inexpedient,  or  impracticable, 
the  raising  of  hay  for  the  support  of  live-stock  during  the  seve- 
rities of  winter  is  an  object  of  primary  importance ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  resources  of  the  watered  meadow  may  frequently 
be  made  available  with  the  best  results.  The  effect  of  water, 
applied  on  the  principle  of  the  artificial  meadow,  is  in  all  cases 
admirable,  with  regard  to  the  prod  action  of  indigenous  grasses. 
Its  effect  is  speedily  to  eradicate  heath,  and  those  mosses  or 
lichens  which  infest  the  surface  and  repress  the  growth  of  the 
nutritive  plants ;  and,  in  all  our  mountainous  districts,  there  is 
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nliuiidaiice  of  flat  luw  land,  barren,  or  productive  only  of  the 
worst  herbage  in  its  natural  state,  which  admits  of  irrigation 
from  the  innumerable  rivers  and  streams  by  which  such  dis- 
tricts are  traversed. 

The  fonnation  of  the  surface  of  a  watered  meadow  is  a  work 
demanding  practical  skill ;  and  no  one  should  think  of  attempt- 
ing such  a  work,  hut  under  the  direction  of  persons  possessed 
of  the  required  exiterience.  The  diagrams  which  have  been 
fpven  above  illustrate  the  principle,  but  they  do  not  in  any  de- 
gree exhibit  the  numerous  variations  that  are  required  to  suit 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  the  varying  supplies  of  water, 
and  other  diversities  of  circumstances  and  situation. 

Besides  the  watered  meadow,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
a  species  of  irrigation  which  deserves  the  greatest  attention, 
where  local  circumstances  are  favourable  to  it.  This  is  when 
the  liquid  refuse  of  towns  can  be  conveyed  in  drains  or 
sewers  to  the  land.  This  may  be  termed  a  species  of  liquid 
manuring  rather  than  irrigating ;  yet  it  is  found  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  watered  meadow,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  dis- 
tributing and  carrying  off  the  water,  are  as  applicable  here  as 
when  the  water  is  free  from  perceptible  sediment. 

Another  species  of  irrigating  is  termed  Warping,  But  the 
object  of  warping  is  merely  the  deposition  of  mud  from  turbid 
water,  and  it  is  therefore  conducted  on  principles  entirely  tlif- 
ferent  from  those  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  watered  meadow. 
It  is  usually  the  water  of  the  tide  in  flat  rivers  that  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  warping.  This  is  admitted  by  sluices,  and 
having  deposited  the  earthy  matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  escape.  In  this  manner,  by  repeated  depositions,  a 
large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is  left  behind,  and  a  new  soil 
by  degrees  formed.  On  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  where  this 
operation  is  carried  on  on  the  largest  scale,  the  water,  rendered 
ttirbid  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  and  the  fresh-water,  is  con- 
ducted for  miles  inland,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  season, 
about  a  foot  of  the  richest  soil  is  added  to  the  former  surface. 
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X.  THE  REARING  AND  FEEDING  OF  ANIMALS. 

L  THE  HORSE. 

L  Species  and  Varieties. 

In  the  genus  Equus,  naturalists  comprehend  6  spedes,  or  ani- 
mals nearly  allied : — 

1.  Equus  caballus — The  Horse. 

2.  Equus  hemionus — The  Dziggithai. 

3.  Equus  asinus — The  Ass. 

4.  Equus  quagga — The  Quagga. 

6,  Equus  zebra — The  Mountain  Zebra. 

6.  Equus  Burchellii — The  Zebra  of  the  Plains. 

Of  the  species  enumerated,  those  which  have  been  domesti- 
cated in  Europe  are  Equus  cabaUus  and  Equus  asinus^  and  a 
hybrid  produced  by  these  two  species. 

The  Ass  has  been  the  servant  of  man  from  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  human  race.  He  has  come  to  us  from  the  South 
and  East,  and  it  is  there  that  he  is  seen  in  his  perfect  state. 
Were  we  to  judge  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  creature 
from  tlie  feeble  services  he  is  able  to  render  us  in  the  oppressed 
and  degraded  state  in  which  he  appears  in  this  country,  we 
should  form  a  very  false  estimate  of  his  importance.  He  is  the 
inhabitant  of  the  desert,  and  an  invaluable  servant  in  the  bum- 
ing  regions  in  which  Nature  has  fitted  him  to  exist.  But  yet 
more  than  this,  he  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  propagating  a 
race  of  creatures  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  countries.  The  Mule,  as  an  animal  of  burden  in  a  rocky 
and  precipitous  country,  far  exceeds  the  horse  or  any  other 
animal ;  and  countries  would  remain  separated  from  each  other 
by  impassable  barriers,  were  it  not  for  the  matchless  sagacity, 
patience,  and  surefootedness  of  the  mule. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  in  Spain,  that  the  mule  is  to  be  regarded  as  important  in 
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the  rural  economy  of  Europe.  Yet  he  is  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  possesses  the  hardy  proper- 
ties which  fit  him  for  innumerable  kinds  of  lighter  labour ;  and 
he  can  be  maintained  on  far  inferior  feedijig  to  the  horse.  He 
never,  indeed,  can  bo  reared  in  the  same  perfection  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  as  in  the  warmer,  because  the  male  parent,  the 
Ass,  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  in  cold  countries ;  and 
when  the  stallion  is  employed,  the  progeny,  termed  a  Hinny, 
is  never  equal  to  the  true  mule. 

The  Horse,  then,  is  that  alone  of  the  genus  which  interests 
us  in  this  country  as  the  object  of  cultivation.  The  hor^  is 
strictly  herbivorous,  and  more  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the 
food  he  consumes  than  tlie  ox.  His  stomach  is  comparatively 
small,  and  he  eats  often.  He  sleeps  very  little,  and  frequently 
standing,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  made  a  peculiar  jjrovi- 
sion  in  the  form  of  his  limbs.  In  sleeping  he  is  startled  by  the 
slightest  motion. 

The  horse  is  vastly  modified  in  bis  form  and  characters  bv 
the  physical  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  he  is  natura- 
lized. If  fed  in  a  country  of  plains  and  rich  herbage,  he 
tends  to  become  large  in  his  form ;  and  such  is  the  character 
of  the  horse  of  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe,  as  of  Holstein, 
England,  and  other  countries  afraunding  in  rich  herbage.  But 
in  an  elevateti  coinitry,  where  the  herbage  is  scanty,  tlie  sine 
and  form  of  the  horse  vary  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed.  There  he  becomes  small,  hardy,  and  capable 
of  subsisting  on  the  scanty  herbage  with  which  the  mountains 
supply  him.  No  contrast  between  animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies can  be  greater  than  that  between  the  horse  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  horse  of  the  plains.  The  pony  of  Norway  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  contrasted  with  the  huge  horse  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fens,  presents  such  extremes  of  strengtii  and  size 
that  it  is  difficult  to  beliei'e  that  creatures  so  different  can  be 
of  the  same  species.  Yet  all  this  great  diversity  is  produced  by 
a  diflerence  in  the  supplies  of  food,  as  influenced  by  the  effects  of 
situation.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  horse ;  the  domestic  ox  and 
the  sheep  are  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  in  a  no  leas  remark- 
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able  degree.  These  animals  are  essential  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  human  race,  and,  by  a  beneficent  provision  of  Nature,  Ibey 
are  formed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  in  whidi 
they  are  placed. 

The  horse  fed  on  the  arid  plains  and  scanty  herbage  of 
warmer  countries,  assumes  characters  and  a  form  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  large  and  massy  animals  fed  on  the  rich 
pastures  of  temperate  countries.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the 
large  horse  of  England  and  the  northern  plains  of  Europe  con- 
trasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  lighter  shape  of  the  horse 
of  other  regions.  As  we  pass  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  this  change  of  form  and  character  appears, 
but  yet  more  when  we  have  crossed  into  Africa.  There  the 
horse  of  the  desert  displays  the  light  form  and  agile  shape 
which  fit  him  for  his  condition.  We  see  that  he  is  here  tiie 
creature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
heavy  horse  of  the  plains  of  Germany  and  England  could  noi 
more  subsist  on  the  dry  and  scanty  herbage  of  Arabia  than  on 
the  heaths  of  Norway.  The  species  would  perish  in  conditiokur 
so  different  did  Nature  not  provide  a  remedy,  by  adapting  the 
animal  to  its  condition. 

The  ancient  horses  of  the  north  of  Europe  must  have  con- 
sisted either  of  the  smaller  horses  of  the  mountains  or  of  the 
larger  horses  of  the  plains.  The  horse  which  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  common  uses,  for  war,  for  the  tournament,  and 
even  for  the  chase,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  latter  kind. 
This  appears  from  the  accounts  and  representations  given  of 
him,  and  from  the  form  which  he  yet  retains  when  unmixed 
with  the  blood  of  the  lighter  races  of  the  South  and  East.  It 
is  to  this  intermixture  that  the  technical  term  blood  is  applied. 
Importations  long  ago  took  place  of  horses  from  Spain,  from 
Barbary,  and  the  Levant ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  from  Arabia. 
The  African  and  Arabian  horses  accordingly  have  given  their 
characters  to  the  blood  horse  of  England  and  its  innumerable 
varieties. 

The  animal  in  which  this  effect  of  blood  is  the  most  remark- 
aUe  is  the  English  race-horse.     For  the  combination  of  speed 
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with  the  necessary  strength  this  creature  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
pasBed.  He  forms,  however,  a  race  of  artificial  creation,  ad- 
mirably suited  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  not  otherwise  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  except  from  this,  that  it  is  the  stallions 
of  this  race  that  continue  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  pa- 
rent  stock. 

The  superior  class  of  riding-horses  generally  termed  the  huo- 
ler,  is  perhaps  the  finest  race  of  horses  known.  It  combines 
the  blood  of  the  Arabian,  and  other  races  of  the  South  and  East, 
with  the  powerful  form  of  the  horses  of  the  north  of  Europe 
in  a  much  happier  proportion  than  the  race-horse. 

From  the  hunter  downwards  to  the  races  where  no  mixture 
of  southern  blood  can  be  traced,  the  gradations  are  innumerable. 
It  is  in  this  class  that  our  road-horses  and  hackneys,  the  horses 
employed  in  our  coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  nay,  often 
in  the  mere  labour  of  heavy  draught,  are  cont^ned.  It  forms 
the  most  numerous  class  of  horses  in  the  country.  But  a  large 
proportion  is  bad,  hai'ing  lost  the  hardiness  and  strength  of 
the  native  race,  without  having  arrived  at  the  speed  and  other 
qualities  of  fjood  breeding. 

The  remaining  class  of  horses  consists  of  those  in  which  no 
mixture,  or  a  very  slight  one,  of  stranger  blood  is  found. 
These  arc  the  ponies  of  our  mountains,  or  the  larger  horses  of 
the  plains.  It  is  these  last  that  interest  the  farmer  as  the  ani- 
mals of  labour,  and  to  tlieni  we  commonly  apply  the  term  cart- 
horse, owjarm-horse. 

The  variations  produced  in  this  class  of  horses  by  different 
effects  of  food  and  management  are  very  great.  B\it  sometimes 
classes  exist  of  them  in  sufficient  nimibers,  and  with  characters 
sufficiently  jwrnianent,  to  allow  the  term  breeds  to  lie  applied  to 
them.   The  most  commonly  enumerated  of  these  breeds  are:— 

1.  Tilt  Old  Eng-lish  Btack  Horat. 

2.  The  Clydesdale  Horse. 

3.  The  ClcveLind  Bay. 

4.  Tlio  Suffolk  Poncli.  '  * 

The  (Nd  English  Black  Itorse  may  Tic  xajd  U>  \x  iIn-  native 
horse  of  the  richer  plains  of  F.nglaiul.     He  is  tlmtiy  bred  tm 
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the  midland  counties  from  IJncolnsUre  to  Staffianldiii^  TheK 
horses  are  of  large  size,  with  the  breast  broad,  the  thighs  and 
fore-arm  large  and  moscular,  and  the  legs  somewhat  short 
It  is  this  variety  which  isupplies  London  with  thpse  enonnous 
dray-horses,  which  excite  the  wonder  of  strangers.  The  defect 
of  this  breed  is  the  too  great  size  of  the  individuals^  their 
consequent  slowness  of  motion,  and  their  colnparative  want  of 
action.  These  &ults,  however,  may  be  corrected,  and  have 
been  so  very  generally ;  and  the  true  black  horse  df  England  a£> 
fords  the  materials  of  an  excellent  breed.  Mr  Bakewell  was 
aware  of  its  value,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  improvement  cf 
the  draught-horse. 

The  Clydesdale  is  the  breed  of  the  central  plains  of  Soot- 
land,  though  cultivated  in  elevated  districts.  The  horses  of 
this  breed  are  less  than  the  heavy  black  horses  of  the  midr 
land  counties ;  they  draw  steadily,  and  are  generally  free  from 
vice.  They  are  reared  by  the  farmers  of  the  district,  and  have 
good  justice  done  to  them  with  respect  to  feeding  and  lig^t 
work  while  in  the  hands  of  the  breeders.  It  is  to  the  good 
treatment  of  them  when  young  that  these  horses  owe  so  much 
of  their  usiefulness.  Although,  like  the  English  black  horse, 
somewhat  deficient  in  action,  they  have  properties  which  ren- 
der them  a  safe  and  useful  class  of  farm-horses. 

The  Cleveland  Bays  are  so  named  from  a  district  of  York- 
shire,  where  they  are  reared,  but  they  are  now,  in  truth,  bred 
over  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  This  breed  hab 
doubtless  a  touch  of  blood.  It  possesses  good  action,  and  in 
this  respect  is  superior  to  the  black  horse  and  the  Clydesdale. 
It  is  said  that  the  Cleveland  bay  has  degenerated,  but  it  is 
rather  to  be  believed  that  it  has  partaken  of  that  tendency  to  a 
lighter  form,  which  the  wishes  of  farmers  favour.  Excessive 
strength  in  the  individual  has  every- where  become  less  valued 
than  the  power  of  active  labour ;  and,  partaking  of  this  change, 
there  is  little  reason  to  say  that  the  Cleveland  bay  has  de- 
generated. 

The  Suffolk  Punch  is  so  termed  from  its  round  or  punchy 
form.     This  breed  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  produced  by  a 
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mixture  with  the  horu-s  of  Nortnoiiily,  which,  frum  \iu!  *iiiiilii- 
rity  of  characters,  is  prolwt)!*;.  Tlic  Suflolk  puni-h  In  not  a 
tall  horse,  nor  very  handMnnf,  though  aim\Mct,  tiwfiil,  kihI  itf 
exceedingly  good  action.  Thin  brt«d  i>  in  great  rct|uc>t  in  Ihv 
oNistics  of  Suffolk,  Ncirfolk,  and  Kttex,  whert-  it  in  \inrtvTr»l 
to  every  other  for  the  jilough.  The  Suffolk  piiiu.liiii  hnvd  Im'th 
ItHig  remarked  for  the  irueorH  with  which  they  ptrtttrm  lliMr 
work,  and  in  an  eqwdal  degree  for  th(.-ir  aleady  rxtrtirjn  at  « 
deadpuQ.  ThebKedluabesicTiiJMMl  by  ibe  CleveUad  Iwys, 
amd  maiT  KipfMxe  that  its  gmuiae  diaractcr  ha«  b«vn  dcterfo* 
nied  by  thu  CTOB.  But  it  u  rather  (irobaMc  that  if  any  datfr 
riaratioB  ba>  taken  place  id  the  bnad,  it  ha*  not  afiMo  finpai  m 
Bsture  al  blood  with  a  not*  actn*  aid  powtrf ul  raM. 

TWOUEagUt  Uack  bans,  ikm  Otflnlmi  b^,  awl  Ute 
S^bft  pK^  wbc^Body  OHmd  with  kiBM«rbi|^  UoaA 
ami  Ae  naA  i>  eAm  ai^a^  at  MmiiallaJ  tUtmKth  amA 
humty  far  ^  tmti^^  ami  iiiirhaii  fat  itm  mMt  mi  Itm 


t  f*» 


^^tmti  Aatmmat  tmhmm  n^abm»mmtary 

aa^iMtrf  mmttmm 
w»^^^^t^amt,UmafhamU,aittmHia. 

Hfc  m  awhrf  *r  ««£«  4/ Aa  fHbs  mcMm. 
*a^*miti»»tmm  md  faafmiam    TMr  v*. 

a^mmmmfatatm^       U    afdmmimaL 

m^i^baam^mamm^ltmmtlmariaty 


Mr  rnM  Ana,  Amii^  » it 

.  aad«mA^tagil»faMmtimt*Mtn. 

^  ^ *am  ftmm  ^»m  mUrrii^  ,iHtiMim»  ul 

P^      >■!*— IlllWlilll    rf   Iwyi] 
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or  fibres,  seemingly  bound  together  by  mesh- work.  These 
fibres,  in  so  far  as  the  eye,  assisted  by  very  powerful  glasses^ 
can  discover,  are  resolvable  into  minuter  filaments.  A  number 
of  these  filaments  may  be  said  to  form  a  fibre ;  a  number  of 
these  fibres  to  form  a  fasciculus  or  bundle  of  fibres ;  and  a 
number  of  fasciculi  to  form  a  muscle. 

Muscles  assume  a  variety  of  form  suited  to  their  peculiar 
functions.  Sometimes  thej  are  flat,  extending  over  a  consider- 
able*space,  and  often  they  form  a  fleshy  band,  swelling  out  in 
the  centre,  and  becoming  small  and  tendinous  at  the  points  of 
their  attachment  to  the  bones. 

Fig.  169. 


Not  only  is  a  class  of  muscles  employed  in  giving  motion  to 
the  bones,  but  a  numerous  class  is  employed  within  the  body 
in  giving  motion  to  the  organs  of  nutrition,  as  the  heart  arid 
the  stomach.  Anatomists  enumerate  in  all  about  400  muscles, 
a  number  wonderfully  small  when  we  consider  their  functions, 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  motion  in  the  animal ;  fcwr,  from  the 
motions  of  the  limbs  to  the  expression  of  the  face  and  modula- 
tions of  the  voice,  all  is  moved  by  this  machinery  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  simplicity. 

The  bones,  although  harder  than  the  muscular  structure, 
are,  like  it,  the  parts  of  a  living  machine,  furnished  with  their 
bloodvessels  and  nerves.  They  give  to  the  animal  its  peculiar 
form,  and,  acted  upon  by  the  muscles^  its  power  of  progression. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  connexion  of  the  prin- 
cipal bones  of  the  horse : — 


C,  C,  Cervkiil  vfivh.-:r. 

T,  Tahuil  I'unra,  or  bunes  of  the 

D,  0,  DoTsd  vcrtebne. 

bnck. 

1 E.  E,  Lambu  vertebnc 

U.  Meutaiml  bonM  at' the  hiod- 

A,  Bones  of  the  cnuiium. 

W- 

B,  Bunat  uf  tlie  face. 

V.  l-halangBal  lone*,  m  borea  of 

H,  Ssmim,  or  rump-boni-. 

fell™;k,  foot,  *c. 

<J,J,  BtnuaofthetaiL 

K,  S«pok,  or  shoulder.bUde. 

J/,  F.  Hil* 

L.  Humerus. 

M,  Fore-ami. 

N,  Carpal  bones. 

Q,  0»  Femoris,  thigh.Uone  or 

r>,  Metacarpal  boaeji. 

haunch-bone. 

P.  PhalanROal  bono.- 

,       S.  BoDMoflhelqs. 

1,  Witlicrs. 

,      R,  PatelH  or  stiHs-banr. 

■2.  The  elbow. 

■A.   Point  of  the  bnck. 

4.  Hip-bane. 

The  series  of  Imnos  to  which  the  others  may  be  regarded  as 
attached,  is  the  vertebral  iir  spinal  cutumn.  This,  in  man,  is 
erect,  forming  what  is  termed  the  baclc-bont-.  It  is  a  pillar  of 
bniicK,  flexible  and  of  great  strength,  serving  to  support  the 
hemi  and  rhost.     These  Itones  or  verlcbrir  arc  jointed  or  arti- 
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culated  together,  with  a  certain  power  of  motion,  and  firmly 
bound  by  strong  cartilage.  £ach  vertebra  has  a  cavity  pass- 
ing through  its  centre,  so  that,  when  all  are  united  together, 
there  is  a  continued  canal  passing  along  the  whole  column. 
It  is  within  this  canal  that  the  continuation  of  the  medullaiy 
part  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  is  enclosed.  Radiating 
from  this,  and  passing  through  foramina  or  holes  in  the  o>- 
lumn,  are  nerves  destined  to  give  sensation  and  motion  to  the 
muscles  and  other  organs. 

In  man  the  number  of  vertebrae  is  24,  in  the  horse  SO ;  in 
man  the  column  is  erect,  in  the  horse  it  is  horizontal,  to  suit 
the  position  of  a  quadruped. 

Of  the  vertebrae,  those  peculiar  to  the  neck  are  termed  oar- 
vical ;  those  belonging  to  the  back,  and  from  which  the  ribs 
arise,  dorsal;  those  belonging  to  the  loins,  lumbar.  In  man 
there  are  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  and  6  lumbar,  vertebrae  :  in  the 
horse  there  are  7  cervical,  18  dorsal,  and  6  lumbar,  vertebrae. 

These  vertebrae  have  each  projections  termed  processes,  which 
are  designed  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  of  which  the 
upright  are  termed  spinous  processes.  In  the  horse,  the  qii- 
nous  processes  next  the  neck  are  very  large,  forming  what  are 
called  withers.  To  them  are  attached  muscles  and  ligaments 
which  support  and  give  motion  to  the  head  and  neck ;  and 
large  withers  are  connected  with  the  power  of  active  motion 
in  the  horse. 

Jointed  or  articulated  to  the  first  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is 
the  head,  containing  the  brain  and  the  principal  organs  of  sense. 
The  bones  of  the  head  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  of  the 
cranium  or  skull,  and  those  of  the  face.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  distinct  pieces,  firmly  united  and  many  of  them 
dovetailed  into  each  other,  and  forming  a  cavity  fitted  in  the 
happiest  manner  for  the  protection  of  the  vital  organ  vrithin. 
The  manner  in  which  the  cranium  is  articulated  to  the  upper 
vertebra,  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  vertebrae  themselves 
are  united  together.  The  cranium  may  be  said  to  be  itself  a 
vertebra,  its  parts  being  merely  expanded  and  enlarged  so  as 
to  form  a  cavity  for  containing  the  brain. 
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In  man  the  cranium  and  face  are  round :  in  the  horse  they 
are  elongated,  in  order  that  the  mouth  may  collect  food.  The 
head  in  man  is  nicely  poised  upon  the  summit  of  a  column  : 
in  the  horse,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  ground,  it  is  ])en- 
dant.  In  the  horse,  its  great  weight  is  supported  by  powerful 
muscles,  and  by  a  strong  ligament  extending  from  the  head  to 
the  spine.  It  is  for  the  better  attachment  of  this  b'gament  and 
iriuscles,  that  the  withers  of  the  horse  are  large :  in  man  withers 
are  not  required. 

The  prehensile  organ  of  the  horse  being  the  mouth,  and  not 
aa  in  man  the  hands,  the  length  of  the  cervical  vertebral  must 
he  so  much  greater  in  the  horse  than  in  man,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  reach  the  ground  and  collect  his  food.  Although  the 
nuinlier  of  cervical  vertcbrte  in  the  horse  is  the  same  as  in  man, 
their  length  in  the  horse  is  much  greater. 

The  spinal  column  becomes  larger  towards  the  base,  when  it 
gradually  diminishes.  This  portion  of  it  forms  what  is  termed 
the  sacrum :  the  bones  of  it  are  not  jointed,  but  united  so  as  to 
form  one  bone.  The  vertebral  canal  is  continued  into  the  sa- 
crum, and  sends  forth  nerves  to  the  lower  extremities.  In 
man  the  sacrum  is  terminated  by  4  or  5  little  bones  united 
together :  in  the  horse  these  bones  extend  to  a  greater  lengtli, 
'  forming  the  caudal  vertebra;  or  tail. 

Rising  from  the  several  dorsal  vertebrae  are  the  tiba.  These 
bones  are  flat,  bent,  and  elastic,  and  terminate  in  cartilage. 
Some  of  them  are  united  directly  to  the  sternum  or  breast, 
bone;  these  are  termed  true  or  sternal  ribs.  Some  are  not 
united  directly  to  the  sterman;  these  are  termed  false  or 
asternal  ribs.  In  man  the  number  of  dorsal  vertebne,  and 
'  consequently  of  ribs,  is  12  on  each  side.  In  the  horse  the  num- 
ber of  dorsal  vertebne,  and  the  number  of  ribs  accordingly  on 
each  side,  is  18,  of  which  9  are  true  ribs  and  joineil  to  the 
Btcmum,  and  9  asternal  ribs.  The  other  bones  connected  with 
the  spinal  column  are  those  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  is  attached 
the  bone  of  the  thigh ;  connecte<l  with  the  spinal  column  also 
by  muscles,  is  the  scapuU  or  shoulder-blade,  to  which  is  at- 
tachctl  the  humerus. 
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The  pelvis  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  oolumn  in  uiaii« 
and  at  the  hinder  part  in  the  horse.  It  is  a  large  irregular- 
shaped  cavity,  formed  by  the  ossa  innominata  and  other  bonen 
It  is  within  this  ca^'ity  that  the  fcetus  is  developed  and  nou- 
rished.  A  prominent  bone  of  the  pelvis  is  the  ilium  or  hip-bone 

Into  a  cavity  of  the  os  innominatum  on  each  side  is  inaerted 
the  OS  femoris  or  thigh-bone,  which  is  the  largest  bone  of  the 
body.  The  thigh  in  man  is  altogether  detached  from  the 
trunk ;  in  the  horse  it  forms  apparently  a  part  of  it.  This  is 
required  by  the  different  position  of  the  animal,  and  the  bone 
has  suflScient  facility  of  moticm  in  the  position  in  which  it  if 
placed.  In  man  it  stands  vertical;  in  the  horse  it  is  bent, 
which  prevents  the  animal  from  being  raised  too  high  above  the 
ground.  In  this  position,  too,  he  has  a  greater  power  of  pro* 
gression.  When  he  moves  the  limb  backwards  it  describes  a 
large  arch  of  a  circle.  Now,  were  tlie  thigh  placed  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ground,  it  will  appear  from  the  figure  that,  when 
stretched  backwards,  it  would  describe  a  smaller  arch  of  a  cir- 
cle. Its  Icngtli  therefore,  combined  with  its  bent  position,  ooBr 
duces  to  the  vast  power  of  progression  of  the  animal ;  and  the 
comparative  power  of  motion  in  horses  is  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  this  part.  This  greater  length  of  the  thigb> 
bone  again  is  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  distance  from  the  hip» 
bone  backwards,  fonriing  what  are  termed  the  hind-quarters. 
Jockeys,  accordingly,  always  look  to  the  size  of  the  quarters  at 
connected  with  the  rapid  power  of  progression  of  the  horse.  ^. 

Next  in  order  are  the  bones  of  the  leg,  consisting  first  of  the 
patella  or  stifle  bone,  corresponding  with  the  j)an  of  the  knee 
in  man,  and  next  of  the  two  bones,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  united 
in  the  horse,  and  forming  the  leg  prcijxjrly  so  called,  and  cop. 
responding  with  the  leg  in  man.  'J  he  leg  of  the  horse  should 
be  long  in  proportion  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  limb. 

The  further  bones  of  the  limb  corres})oncI  with  the  l)one6  of 
the  heel,  the  foot,  and  the  toes  of  man.  The  l)ones  of  tlie  heel 
in  man  are  termed  the  tarsal  bones;  of  the  foot,  the  metatarsal 
bones;  and  of  the  toes,  the  phalangeal  bones.  In  man  the 
tarsal  bones  are  in  number  7,  the  metatarsal  5,  and  the  pha* 
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langeal  14.  In  the  horse,  the  bones  con-espondiiig  to  the  tar- 
sal,  metatarsal,  ami  phalangeal  bonces,  are  likewise,  as  in  niun, 
many  ;  and  thit^  numlter  of  bones  adds  to  the  ilexibility  and 
elasticity  of  the  limb. 

Man,  however,  standing  erect,  requires  a  large  pediment  of 
support.  The  IxHies  of  the  foot  therefore  are  made  to  rest 
upon  the  ground.  But  the  horse,  haviug  four  limbs  uf  sup- 
port, doe.s  not  require  this  large  pediment.  The  metatarsal 
bones  of  tlie  horse  are  therefore  extended,  in  order  to  give  iengtll 
to  the  bnib,  The  phalangeal  bones  form  the  fetlocl:  and  other 
parts,  giving  to  them  flexibibty  and  elasticity ;  and  the  lower- 
most  only  of  the  phalangeal  bones  are  brought  into  contat-t 
with  the  ground.  These  last  are  not  separate  as  in  man,  but 
together,  and  defended  with  horn.  The  horse  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  stand  on  hix  toes ;  and  if  any  person  will  attempt 
to  walk  on  all-fours,  he  will  find  that  the  toes  will  touch  the 
ground,  while  the  bones  of  the  foot  will  Ik  raised  up. 

The  bone  of  the  horse  termed  the  point  of  the  hock,  corres. 
ponds  with  the  great  Iwne  (»f  the  heel  in  man.  To  this  is  at- 
tached powerful  muscles ;  and  the  size  of  this  bone  thereibre 
AS  giving  space  to  the  attachment  of  muscles,  is  connected  with 
good  action  in  the  horse,  and  is  therefore  one  of  tlie  points 
looked  at  by  jockeys. 

The  bones  of  the  other  extremity  of  the  bame  correspond 
with  the  arm,  the  fore-arm,  the  wrist,  the  hand,  and  the  fingers 
in  man.  In  man  the  hand  forms  the  prehensile  organ,  and  a 
great  flexibility  is  given  to  the  different  Iranes  which  form  it. 
In  the  horse  these  bones  form  the  bmbs  of  support.  They  are 
not  designed  to  seize  objects,  but  to  support  the  weiglit  of  the 
animal  before, — to  be  raised  from  the  ground  when  he  ])ii5hes 
himaelf  forward  by  the  extension  of  the  limbs  behind, — and  to 
receive  his  weight  when  he  again  reaches  the  ground. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade  is  in  the  horse,  as  in  nuu],  a 
large  flat  triangular  bone,  placed  upon  the  ribs,  and  connected 
by  means  of  muscles  with  the  head,  the  ribs,  and  the  spine.  In 
man,  the  two  scapulie  are  kept  from  approaching  each  other 
by  the  clavicle  or  coIlar-lHine,      From  the  form  imd  jmsition  of 
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the  horse,  this  approximation  cannot  take  place ;  and  there  is 
therefore  no  collar-bone  in  the  horse. 

Into  a  cavity  of  the  scapula  is  jointed  on  each  side  the  hu- 
merus. But  the  humerus,  or  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  eU 
bow,  is  in  man  detached  as  it  were  from  the  body;  while  in  the 
horse  it  seems  to  form  a  part  of  it ;  and  in  this  position  it  has 
sufficient  power  of  motion.  It  is  bent,  as  will  be  seen  firom  tile 
figure,-— an  admirable  and  necessary  provision  to  lessen  the 
shocks  which  the  animal  receives  on  bringing  his  limbs  to  tiie 
ground ;  for  by  this  flexure  they  act  the  part  of  a  spring. 
Were  these  bones  vertical,  the  limb  would  be  shattered  when  it 
struck  the  ground. 

The  shoulder  of  the  horse  should  be  oblique,  and  the  hume- 
rus relatively  short.  The  obliquity  of  the  shoulder  is  a  point 
connected  with  action  in  the  horse ;  and  the  reason  why  the  hu- 
merus should  not  be  long  will  appear  from  the  function  wfaidi 
it  has  to  perform.  When  the  animal  moves  the  limb  forward 
to  raise  it  from  the  ground,  the  humerus  has  to  describe  an 
arch  of  a  circle ;  but  the  muscular  power  being  sufficient,  the 
shorter  radius  describes  an  equal  arch  with  a  longer. 

The  next  of  the  bones  are  two,  the  radius  and  ulna,  united 
together  in  the  horse,  forming  the  fore-arm  in  man,  and  what 
is  termed  the  fore-arm  in  the  horse.  The  termination  of  the 
ulna,  corresponding  with  the  elbow,  forms  an  important  point 
of  the  horse,  because  to  it  are  attached  powerful  muscles  for 
the  movement  of  the  limb.  Jockeys  accordingly  look  with 
attention  to  the  size  of  the  elbow  of  the  horse. 

The  remaining  bones  of  the  limb  correspond  with  the  bones 
of  the  wrist,  the  hand,  and  the  fingers,  in  man,  termed  respec- 
tively the  carpal,  metacarpal,  and  the  phalangeal  bones. 

The  carpal  bones  of  the  horse  are  commonly  called  the  bones 
of  the  knee ;  but  these  bones  do  not  correspond  with  the  knee, 
but  with  the  wrist,  of  the  human  body.  They  are  8  in  num- 
ber in  the  horse  as  well  as  in  man.  In  man,  they  give  flexibi- 
lity to  the  hand  ;  in  the  horse  they  give  flexibility  to  the  limb 
of  support. 

The  next  bones  are  the  metacarpal  bones.     These  correspond 
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with  the  bones  of  the  hand  in  man :  but  in  man  they  form  a 
part  of  a  prehensile  organ ;  in  the  horse  they  are  extended  in 
order  to  give  length  to  the  limb. 

The  bones  of  the  fetlock  and  foot  correspond  with  the  phalon. 
geal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  finger,  in  man.  They  are  distinct  in 
man ;  they  are  together  in  the  horse,  and,  touching  the  ground 
at  their  extremities,  are  defended  by  horn. 

The  horse,  abstracted  from  his  neck,  and  viewed  in  profile, 
is  contained  nearly  within  a  square,  of  which  the  body  forms 
one  half  and  the  limbs  form  one  half.  In  this  respect  the  fomi 
of  the  horse  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  ox,  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  ox,  abstracted  from  the  neck,  being  includefl  in  a 
rectangle,  in  the  manner  lo  be  afterwards  shown,  and  the  Iwdy 
forming  a  greater  proportion  of  the  rectangle  than  the  limbs. 
This  circuniHtance  would  alone  account  for  the  greater  power 
of  progression  of  the  horse  than  of  the  ox. 

In  the  horse,  while  suilicient  space  must  be  given  in  the  size 
of  the  body  to  the  respiratory  and  nutritive  organs,  this  space 
must  not  be  too  great,  because  then  the  body  will  bear  too 
large  a  proportion  to  the  Umbs  for  the  purpose  of  active  mo- 
tion. In  the  ox  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  fleshy  matter 
of  the  body  to  the  limbs  the  better. 

In  the  case  both  of  the  horse  and  the  ox,  the  large  exjiandnl 
chest  indicates  a  disposition  to  feed ;  but  if  this  be  carried  too 
far  in  the  horse,  he  will  be  incapable  of  active  motion.  Such 
a  form  may  suit  the  dray-horse,  when  a  large  force  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  collar ;  but  would  be  unsuited  to  those  cases 
in  which  we  require  the  power  of  active  motion,  or,  in  technical 
language,  action. 

In  a  horse  where  speed  alone  is  required,  the  chest  roust  not 
be  too  broad ;  but  in  a  horse  in  which  we  require  active  motion, 
combined  with  endurance,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  breadth 
of  chest ;  and  a  medium  therefore  is  what  is  desired  in  the 
hackney  and  the  hunter.  In  the  farm-horse,  the  chest  ^ould 
fie  broad ;  because  in  the  farm-horse  we  require  the  power  of 
draught,  and  not  of  speed. 

The  chest  of  the  horse  behind  the  shoulders  should  be  deep ; 
liis  back,  wlien  we  look  for  strength  without  sacrificing  (his  to 
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mere  speed,  should  be  short ;  the  ribs  should  approach  near  to 
the  pelvis,  as  indicating  strength,  though,  if  speed  alone  be 
required,  this  point  may  be  sacrificed.  The  fore-arm  and 
hind-leg,  to  the  joints,  should  be  muscular,  and  below  th6  joints 
tendinous.  The  trunk  should  be  barrel-shaped,  but  somewhat 
elliptical,  and  gently  enlarging  from  the  breast  backwards. 

3.  Rearing  and  Feeding. 

In  the  breeding  of  the  horse,  it  is  important  that  the  parent 
of  either  sex  be  free  from  disease.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
breeders,  that  the  diseases  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  their  good 
properties,  are  transferred  to  their  offspring.  In  breeding,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  female  as  well  as  to  the  male  pa- 
rent, else  disappointment  may  result  with  respect  to  the  form 
and  properties  of  the  progeny. 

A  mare  is  capable  of  receiving  the  male  at  an  early  age ;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  commence  breeding  from  any  mare  before 
strength  has  been  acquired,  and  her  form  developed ;  and  this 
will  rarely  be  sooner  than  at  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

The  mare  comes  into  season  in  spring :  she  goes  with  young 
about  eleven  months,  although  with  an  irregularity,  even  to  th^ 
extent  of  several  weeks  on  either  side  of  that  period.  The  most 
convenient  time  for  her  receiving  the  male  is  in  May,  that  she 
may  foal  in  April,  when  the  herbage  begins  to  spring.  Ftom 
the  time  she  receives  the  male  till  that  of  foaling,  the  fann  mare 
may  be  kept  at  her  usual  work.  She  will  give  notice  of  the 
period  of  foaling,  by  the  extension  of  the  udder,  and  other 
symptoms,  and  she  may  then  be  released  from  work. 

In  general,  little  difficulty  or  danger  attends  the  parturition 
of  the  mare.  She  rarely  requires  assistance ;  but,  should  diffi- 
culty really  arise,  from  the  particular  position  of  the  fcctus,  it 
is  well,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, lest  the  mare  be  injured  by  unskilful  and  violent  means. 

As  soon  as  the  mare  has  foaled,  she  should  be  placed  with 
her  young,  either  in  a  house,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  pasture- 
close,  with  a  shed  to  which  she  may  go  at  all  times.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, at  this  period,  to  supply  her  with  nourishing  food. 
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It  is  better  tliat  the  mother  be  kept  in  a  lield,  and  permitted 
to  suckle  the  }'oung  undisturbed.  But  j'et  she  inav  be  put, 
without  danger  or  injury,  to  moderate  work  wtthia  a  short  time 
after  foaling. 

For  a  time,  the  foal  should  be  shut  up  in  a  house  during  the 
hours  of  work,  which  then  should  not  be  too  long;  but,  after 
the  colt  has  acquired  a  little  strength,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  mother  even  when  at  work  in  the  tields.  Many,  in- 
deed, <lo  not  approve  of  this  practice,  on  account  of  the  chance 
of  accidents  to  the  foal.  But  accidents  seldom  occur,  and  the 
foal  has  an  opportunity  of  taking  milk  more  frequently,  is  the 
better  for  the  exercise,  and  becomes  used  to  the  objects 
around  it. 

In  9  days  or  more  after  foaling,  the  mare  will  be  again  in 
season,  and  may  receive  the  mate.  In  6  months  the  foal  is  lo 
be  weaned,  which  is  done  merely  by  separating  it  from  the 
dam.  It  is  then  best  put  in  a  field,  with  a  sited  to  whicji  it 
may  retire  for  shelter :  the  mother  is  then  put  to  her  ordinnrv 
work,  and  treated  as  usual. 

At  the  time  of  weaning,  and  during  all  the  |>eriixl  of  its 
growth,  the  foal  should  be  liberally  fed.  Bruisetl  oats,  meal, 
Of  any  farinaceous  food,  may  be  given  to  iL  It  in  not  neces- 
sary or  proper  that  it  l>e  pampered ;  hut  it  is  imjKirtant  to  its 
growth  and  vigour,  that  it  be  supplied  with  sufficient  food. 

T^ie  male  fnal  intended  for  agricultural  purposes  must  be 
castratcil ;  and  the  best  period  for  performing  the  operation  is 
at  the  age  of  12  months.  Some  do  it  before  weaning,  but  it  is 
better  that  it  be  delayed  till  the  masculine  form  of  the  uiimal 
has  been  more  developed. 

If  the  colt  be  inUnded  for  the  saddle,  it  is  well  that  from 
tbj^  period  it  be  accustomed  to  gentle  handling  by  the  person 
who  feeds  it,  for  this  is  a  mean  of  rendering  it  docile  and  good- 
tempered,  But  however  this  be,  nothing  but  kindness  is  to  be 
shown  to  these  young  creatures,  and  any  thing  like  rough  treat- 
ment  is  to  be  can^uUy  avoided. 

The  colts  are  kept  in  their  pastures  during  the  summer,  and 
when  these  fail  before  winter,  the  animals  may  be  put  intoirs 
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yard  with  open  sheds,  and  plentifully  littered  with  alraw,  like 
the  young  oxen  upon  the  farm.  They  may  receive  straw  for 
half  the  winter,  and  hay  towards  spring  ^en  the  straw  be^ 
comes  dry  and  unpalatable ;  and  turnips,  or  any  green  fixxl, 
should  be  supplied  to  them  freely  throughout  the  winter.  It 
is  a  great  error  to  starve  colts,  fQr  this  injures  their  growth  aad 
vigour  in  a  degree  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  increased  food 
required.  Although  they  may  be  confined  in  a  yard  in  the 
manner  described,  it  is  greatly  better,  ^ere  convenience  allowft^ 
that  they  have  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  they  may  run  id  why- 
ter.  This  is  favourable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  their  heakfa^ 
and  the  state  of  their  feet. 

But  however  the  colts  are  managed  in  winter,  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  pastures  will  allow,  they  are  to  be  turned  out  fo 
graze  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  during  summer; 
and  in  the  following  winter  put  again  into  the  yards  or  paddook, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

And  they  are  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  fdlowu 
ing  summer  and  winter ;  after  which,  namely,  when  three  yean 
old,  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  broken  in,  and,  if  draught- 
horses,  employed  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  They  may  be  taken 
up  for  training  even  in  the  third  autumn  of  their  age,  though; 
at  this  period  the  work  should  be  very  gentle. 

A  farm-horse  usually  receives  little  training,  though  it  is 
better  that  a  partial  training,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  intend- 
ed for  the  saddle,  be  given.  But  whether  this  be  done  or  not, 
the  colt  should  have  a  bridle  with  an  easy  bit  put  upon  him  for  a 
few  days,  and  allowed  to  champ  it  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time 
in  the  stalL  The  harness  being  then  put  upon  him  by  degrees, 
he  may  be  trained  to  the  different  labours  required  of  him.  In 
general,  the  farm-horse,  working  with  his  fellows,  is  easily 
brought  to  be  obedient. 

But  when  a  farm-horse  is  four  or  five  years  old  before  he  is 
put  to  work,  or  if  he  is  a  stallion,  or  if  he  shows  any  vice,  a  little 
more  care  may  be  proper,  and  a  partial  training,  as  if  he  were 
intended  for  the  saddle,  given  him.  And  if  he  is  a  valuable 
horse,  and  fit  also  for  the  saddle  and  the  carriage,  the  more 
complete  the  training  given  to  him  the  better. 


The  art  of  training  the  horse  for  the  saddle  ia  now  well  un- 
ilerstood,  and  the  rude  and  violent  practices  of  former  times 
are  generally  abandoned  by  all  who  have  any  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  In  every  case,  gentleness  and  kind  treat- 
ment are  to  be  strictly  observetl  in  the  management  of  the  coll. 
He  19  first  to  be  taught  his  duties,  and  corrected  afterwards 
only  when  necessary  to  enforce  submission.  Fear,  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  horse,  is  that  feebng  with  which  he  is  soon  endued, 
ihat  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  more  powerful  agent,  whose 
will  he  cannot  resist.  Implicit  submi&sion  is  to  be  enforced, 
(jently  in  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  but  by  calling  into 
action  the  principle  of  fear,  when  this  is  required  to  produce 
obedience.  Decision  and  6rniness,  with  a  resolution  to  be 
obeyed,  after  the  horse  has  been  fairly  taught  the  duties  that 
are  required  of  him,  are  altogether  distinct  from  violence  and 
cruelty.  Nothing  is  so  destructive  to  the  temper  of  a  horse  as 
useless  coercion,  and  all  the  defects  of  temper,  when  they  exist 
in  the  young  horse,  arise,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  from 
injurious  treatment.  Bui  we  are  here  chiefly  to  consider  the 
management  of  the  horse  as  an  animal  of  labour. 

The  farm-horse  demands,  neither  in  the  training  nor  in  the 
feeding,  that  nicety  which  is  requiretl  in  the  case  of  the  horse 
designed  for  rapid  motion  or  irregular  labour.  He  requires 
merely  to  be  maintained  in  good  order,  never  to  be  worked  be- 
yond his  power,  and  never  to  be  allowed  to  fall,  in  condition, 
below  the  work  which  he  is  to  perform. 

The  stable  for  the  farm-horse,  as  for  every  other,  should  be 
spacious  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
horses  require  a  close,  wann  stable,  to  preserve  them  in  health. 
To  keep  them  fully  sheltered,  and  free  from  the  action  of  any 
cold  current,  is  all  that  is  requisite.  The  horse  is  well  suited 
to  bear  an  equal  temperature,  but  not  sudden  changes  produced 
bv  artificial  means.  Farm-horses  regularly  worked  have  been 
known  to  be  kept  throughout  the  coldest  winters  in  merely 
open  sheds,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  greater  benefit 
to  their  healtli  than  if  they  had  been  too  closely  confined. 

Next  to  ventilation  in  importance,  is.  cleanliness  of  the  stable 
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No  filth  should  be  Buffered  to  aoeumulate,  llut  erery  day  the 
stable  should  be  cleaned  out,  with  the  same  attention  for  the 
farm  as  for  the  saddle  horse.  In  the  farm-horse  stable,  everj 
ploughman  should  have  a  small  fork,  a  curry-oomb,  a  brudi,  a 
mane-comb,  and  a  foot-picker.     (Figs.  81,  8S,  83,  84.) 

Light  should  be  admitted  into  every  stable,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent But  in  the  case  of  farm-horses,  which  are  only  in  the 
stable  during  the  hours  of  rest  and  feeding,  less  light  is  neces- 
sary than  in  the  case  of  the  saddle-horse,  which  passes  a  gi^eat 
part  of  his  time  within  doors.  The  light  required  for  the  farra- 
horse  stable  is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  workmen  to 
perform  their  duties  in  the  day-time.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
room  adjoining  the  stable  for  holding  the  harness,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly convenient  and  sufficient  in  practice,  to  have  the  simjde 
furniture  of  the  farm-horse  hung  on  pins  in  the  wall  behind 
each  pair  of  horses. 

The  food  of  the  horse  in  this  country  consists  of  herbage,  or 
green  forage,  as  clovers  and  sainfoin;  of  dried  forage,  as  hay 
and  straw ;  of  various  farinaceous  substances,  as  oats,  barley, 
pease,  and  beans ;  and  of  the  succulent  roots  of  plants,  as  t)ie 
potato,  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  the  parsnep,  and  the  beet.  Of 
the  grains  given  to  the  horse,  the  most  generally  employed  in 
this  country,  and  that  which  is  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  his 
strength  and  spirit,  is  the  oat. 

The  oat  is,  for  the  most  part,  given  to  the  horse  without  any 
preparation,  though  it  is  sometimes  bruised,  which  is  always 
beneficial,  by  rendering  it  more  easily  masticated  and  digested. 
It  is  usually  given  in  portions  at  a  time,  familiarly  known  un- 
der the  term  feeds,  the  measure  of  which,  however,  varies  in 
different  districts.  A  feed  in  some  places  consists  of  a  gallon, 
being  the  eighth  part  of  a  bushel,  and  weighing,  upon  a  me- 
dium, about  4^  lb. 

Two  gallons  in  the  day,  or  9  lb.,  are  considered  to  be  good 
feeding  when  the  horse  is  on  dry  food,  and  not  on  hard  work  ; 
when  on  hard  work,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  8  gal- 
lons, and  when  on  light  work,  and  green  food,  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  1  gallon,  and  sometimes  altogether  withdrawn.     But 


on  on  average,  2  gallons  in  the  day,  that  is,  about  90  bunhels 
in  the  year,  will  be  sufficient  in  every  case  for  the  working 
horse  of  a  farm.  In  practice,  too,  it  is  not  the  superior  but  the 
lighter  oats,  that  are  given  to  the  farm-horses.  These  are  the 
light  corn  formerly  described. 

Oats  may  be  given  to  horses  reduced  to  a  state  of  meal,  but 
this  is  only  practised  in  the  case  of  gruel  given  to  a  aick  horse. 
To  induce  a  horse  to  take  gruel,  it  is  put  into  a  pail  and  placed 
beside  him,  so  that  when  thirsty  he  may  drink  of  it. 

Meal  is  sometimes  given  with  cold  water  to  horses,  when 
travelling.  This  is  a  refreshing  feed  to  a  horse  on  a  journey, 
and  a  safe  one  when  the  chill  is  just  taken  off  the  water ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  employed  in  journeys  when  time  is  of  importance, 
and  it  is  accordingly  rarely  given  in  the  case  of  the  farm-horse, 
who  should  always  have  time  given  him  to  feed- 
When  oats  are  kept  in  a  damp  state,  fungi  grow  upon  them, 
and  they  acquire  a  musty  smcU  and  bad  taste.  They  should 
never  be  given  in  this  state  to  a  horse,  but  ahoidd  first  be  kiln- 
dried,  so  OS  to  expel  the  moisture  and  destroy  the  fungi. 

Barley  is  more  nutritious  than  oats,  although,  in  tlie  practice 
of  this  country,  it  is  not  so  much  approved  of  in  feeding.  But 
over  all  the  Continent,  barley  is  the  most  common  food  of  the 
horse.  If  bruised  and  mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  hay,  it 
is  an  excellent  provender.  But  the  most  common  method  of 
giving  barley  to  horses  in  England  is  in  what  is  termed  a  mash. 
The  barley  in  this  case  is  boiled  in  water,  an<l  the  whole  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  is  sufficiently  cool.  The  mash  forms 
admirable  feeding  for  a  sick  horse  ;  it  keeps  the  bowels  open, 
and  ia  nutritive,  without  being  heating. 

Wheat  is  rarely  used  for  the  feeding  of  the  horse,  the  proper 
destioation  of  wheat  being  the  food  of  man.  The  only  case,  in 
general,  in  which  wheat,  with  a  regard  to  economy,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feeding  of  the  horse,  is  in  that  of  light  wheat, 
which,  being  made  into  a  mash,  may  be  given  to  a  sick  horse  in 
the  same  manner  as  barley. 

Beans  form  an  esteemed  food  for  the  horse.  They  are  some- 
what more  astringent  than  oats,  und  correct  the  tendency  to 
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laxadveness  when  it  exists.  They  should  in  all  cases  be  bruised, 
and  mixed  with  other  farinaceous  food. 

The  pea  is  similar  in  its  feeding  properties  to  the  bem,  and 
is  even  supposed  to  be  more  nutritive.  It  is^  however,  a  dan- 
gerous food  to  be  given  in  too  great  quantity,  from  its  tendency 
to  swell  in  the  stomach.  It  should,  like  the  bean,  be  bruised, 
and  given  along  with  other  food. 

The  details  in  the  manner  of  feeding  the  fann-horse  neces- 
sarily differ  according  to  the  practices  of  difierent  districts. 
The  following  is  a  system,  simple,  efficient,  and  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  practice  upon  every  farm  : — 

When  the  pastures,  or  other  green  food,  fail  in  autunui,  which 
will  generally  be  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  horses  are 
to  be  put  on  hard  food.  They  should  receive  at  this  period 
an  allowance  of  hay  at  the  rate  of  M  lb.  in  the  day,  with  2  gal- 
lons of  oats ;  or,  in  place  of  a  portion  of  the  oats,  they  may  re- 
ceive at  night  a  feed  of  steamed  food,  consisting  of  potatoes, 
or  any  other  roots,  mixed  with  a  little  com,  and  seasoned  with 
salt  The  whole  quantity  may  be  a  peck  weighing  about  12  lb. 
The  quantity  of  potatoes  that  corresponds  in  nourishment  with 
oats,  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  15  lb.  of  raw  potatoes  to  1 
gallon  of  oats. 

In  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  wh«i 
the  days  and  the  time  of  labour  are  short,  the  hay  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  horses,  in  place  of  it,  fed  on  straw,  of  which  the 
best,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  that  of  beans  or  pease.  Next 
to  these  in  quality  is  that  of  oats.  The  straw  of  wheat  and 
barley  is  in  this  country  only  used  as  litter,  though,  were  it  to 
be  cut  into  chaff,  it  could  be  advantageously  used  as  fodder. 

At  this  time  the  horses  should  receive  2  gallons  of  oats  in  the 
day ;  or  the  quantity  of  oats  may  be  diminished,  and  a  portion 
of  steamed  food  given  at  night.  They  should  receive,  as  before, 
two  feeds,  one  in  the  morning  before  going  to  work,  and  one 
at  mid-day,  and  their  steamed  food  at  night.  By  the  beginning 
of  February,  they  should  again  be  put  on  hay,  in  preparation 
for  their  harder  work  in  spring.  At  or  before  the  time  of 
sowing  the  oats,  that  being  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
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active  labour,  the  horses  ehould  receive  thdr  full  allowance  of 
3  gallons  of  oats  in  the  day,  or,  in  place  of  a  portion  of  their 
dry  oats,  a  corresponding  allowance  of  steamed  food.  They 
should  be  fed  three  times  in  the  day,  a  feed  of  oats  being  given 
in  the  morning,  a  feed  at  mid-day  between  the  intervals  of 
work,  and  at  night  they  may  either  receive  their  third  feed  of 
dry  oats,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  steamed  food  mixed 
with  their  oats. 

They  are  to  receive  this  full  allowance  of  hay  and  com  until 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  may  receive  green 
food,  on  which  they  are  fed  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
their  daily  allowance  of  oats  being  reduced  to  1  gallon. 

Three  methods  of  feeding  them  on  green  food  may  be  adopt- 
ed : — they  may  be  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  fields;  they 
may  have  green  forage  cut  and  brought  home  to  them  in  the 
yards  or  stalls ;  or  they  may  be  fed  in  the  intervals  of  work  on 
green  food,  and  turned  out  in  the  evening  to  the  fields  to  pa&< 
ture. 

When  the  first  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  that  is,  when  the 
horses  are  simply  pastured,  they  are  merely  turned  out  to  the 
field  at  night  after  work;  they  are  caught  again,  or  driven 
home  to  the  stables,  in  the  morning,  and  then  again  turned  out 
after  the  morning's  work,  which  may  be  about  10  o'clock,  and 
allowed  to  feed  till  the  afternoon's  work,  which  may  begin  about 
1  o'clock  ;  they  are  then  caught  and  again  set  to  work. 

The  defects  of  this  nio<le  of  management  are  apparent.  Time 
is  lost  in  taking  the  animals  to  and  from  the  field  during  the 
intervals  of  work  ;  and  then,  having  to  gather  their  own  food, 
they  have  too  short  a  time  for  rest  and  feeding  during  the  in- 
terval. 

The  second  practice  mentioned  is,  to  turn  the  Iiorses  out  to 
pasture  at  night  after  work,  but  in  the  interval  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  to  give  them  cut  green  forage,  which  is  brought  home, 
and  given  to  them  in  the  stall  or  stable.  In  tliis  manner  they 
fred  at  leisure,  imdisturbed  by  insects,  and  having  their  food 
collected  to  them,  waste  no  time  in  gathering  it  in  those  hours 
which  are  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  labour  of  the  morning 
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and  that  of  the  afternoon.  This  is  an  approved  method  of 
managing  the  horses  of  the  farm.  Their  health  is  the  bettar 
for  their  being  kept  out  at  night,  while  the  advaatage  of  tiiia 
is  combined  with  the  economical  practice  of  soiling. 

The  other  method  of  feeding  is,  to  keep  the  horses  oonstanlly 
in  the  stable,  or  in  a  yard  with  covered  sheds,  and  to  feed  them 
entirely  on  green  forage.  There  is  economy  with  respect  to  feed- 
ing in  this  system,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  conducive  to  the  perma- 
nent health  of  horses,  as  to  give  them  a  run  out  in  the  fields  in 
the  summer  nights.  The  system  of  constant  soiling,  howevier,  is 
in  many  cases  necessary  from  the  want  of  pastures.  Where  it 
is  practised,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  horses  in  yards  with  open 
sheds,  than  to  confine  them  entirely  to  the  stablea  To  carry 
<m  a  system  of  aoiUng  where  clover  and  rye-grass  are  the  forage 
plants  employed,  a  quantity  of  tares,  equal  to  ^  acre  for  each 
horse,  should  be  sown,  to  be  given  to  the  horses  in  the  intervals 
betweaa  the  first  and  second  cutting  of  clover,  or  when  they  are 
engaged  at  hard  work  in  harvest,  or  at  other  times. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  this  country,  farmers  cannot  gene- 
rally begin  to  cut  clover  till  the  1st  of  June ;  but  in  the  soulheite 
part  of  the  country,  the  soiling  can  be  commenced  mudi  eatflier. 
When  there  are  many  horses,  one  man  may  be  employed  to 
do  the  work  of  cutting  and  putting  the  cut  forage  in  bunches, 
and  it  should  be  led  home  by  a  spare  horse,  so  as  to  be  vttady 
when  the  horses  return  from  work.  One  man  will  put  -into 
bunches  a  quantity  sufficient  for  20  horses,  and  eadi  horse 
will  consume  upon  an  average  about  SOO  lb.  in  a  day. 

When  the  horses  are  turned  out  to  the  fields  at  night,  and 
kept  on  cut  forage  during  the  day,  they  should  be  put  into 
their  stables  by  the  beginning  of  September,  and  kept  in  the 
house  during  the  night,  receiving  green  forage  if  it  is  yet  upon 
the  farm,  or  else  receiving  hay.  By  the  1st  of  October  they 
should  generally  be  put  on  hay  and  com. 

This,  then,  forms  the  circle  of  feeding  of  the  horses  of  the 
farm  :-**They  are  put  on  hard  food  by  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, receiving  hay  and  a  medium  allowance  of  oats.  In 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  their  hay 
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U  withdratvn,  tind  tliey  are  put  on  straw,  receiving  a  moderate 
allowance  of  oats.  In  February,  they  are  again  put  on  hay, 
with  a  full  allowance  of  oata,  until  about  the  cummencement  of 
June,  when  they  are  put  on  green  food,  with  a  It^ssened  allow- 
ance of  oats,  and  either  fed  entirely  on  cut  forage,  or  pastured 
during  the  night,  receiving  cut  forage  during  the  intervals  of 
work  in  (he  day. 

In  the  practice  of  feeding  farm-horses,  the  utmo&t  care  must 
bf  taken  that  they  never  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  condition. 
In  this  case,  not  only  are  they  unable  to  perform  their  work, 
but  it  requires  a  much  greater  expense  to  bring  them  again  into 
order,  than  it  would  have  required  to  keep  them  bo. 

In  feeding  horses,  even  when  upon  hard  work,  a  practice 
has  been  introduced  of  feeding  the  horses  entirely  on  sleanted 
food,  with  chopped  hay  and  straw.  The  proportions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  employed  in  this  manner  are  not  subject 
to  rule.  But  about  ^  in  weight  of  the  whole  may  consist  of 
the  chaff  of  straw,  ^  of  the  chafi'  of  hay,  ^  of  bruised  or  coarsely 
gnsund  grain,  and  ^  may  consist  of  steamed  potatoes.  'Vo  this 
should  lie  added  about  H  oz.  of  common  salt.  From  tK>  to 
35  lb.  of  this  mixed  provender,  or  on  an  average  dSj  lb.  in 
£1  hours,  will  suffice  for  any  horse. 

Two  methods  may  be  adopted  in  the  gi^ng  of  this  food. 
Either  the  whole  substances  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a  cer- 
tain proportion  given  to  the  horses  three  or  four  times  in  the 
day;  or  the  dried  food  alone  may  be  given  during  the  tirsl 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  steamed  food  mixed  with  a  pirtion  of 
the  dried  food  in  a  mess  at  night. 

In  the  first  case,  that  is,  when  the  whole  mess  is  to  be  mixeii 
together,  the  jKitatoes  or  other  steamed  food  are  first  to  be  pre- 
<pared,  then  weighed  and  mixed  with  the  cliopped  straw  or  hay, 
and  with  the  bruised  oats.  The  quantity  for  24  hours  being 
mixed  and  prepared,  the  proportion  for  each  horse  is  to  Iw 
weighed  and  set  apart  in  its  proper  pail,  and  givei\  to  each 
horse  at  three  or  more  times,  as  shall  best  suit  with  the  work 
with  which  he  is  engaged,  taking  care  that  (»»8idcrably> Itbc 
largest  quantity  shall  fac  given  at  night,  '■'  'ifliKui  ♦jJi 
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When  this  method  of  feeding  is  adopted  upon  a  fiurm,  it 
should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  months  of  winter,  for  the 
horses  of  a  farm  will  always  be  best  and  most  eoonomicallj  fed 
during  the  months  of  summer  on  pasture  and  green  forage. 

From  the  mixed  nature  of  our  husbandry,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  hcMrse,  a 
long  and  general  preference  has  been  given  to  this  animal  for 
the  labours  of  the  farm.  In  certain  districts  of  England  the  ox 
is  still  the  more  common  beast  of  labour ;  but  in  by  much  the 
greater  number,  the  ox  is  either  unknown  as  an  animal  of 
draught,  or  employed  only  partially  as  an  assistant 

The  ox  is  a  less  expensive  animal  to  rear  to  the  age  of  la- 
bour than  the  horse;  his  subsequent  cost  of  maintenance  is 
smaller ;  he  requires  less  care  and  attendance,  and  he  is  less 
subject  to  accidents  and  diseases.  He  has  this  further  advan- 
tage over  the  horse,  that,  at  a  certain  age,  when  unfit  for  la- 
bour, he  can  be  fattened,  whereas  the  horse  declines  after  a  time, 
and  becomes  useless.  But  the  ox,  though  well  suited  for  a  slow 
and  steady  draught,  such  as  the  plou^  demands,  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  active  motion  or  distant  carriages  as  the  horse. 
Although  patient  of  labour,  he  sinks  under  extreme  fatigue, 
and  is  not  capable  of  those  sudden  exertions  which  the  diversi- 
fied operations  of  our  agriculture  require.  The  horse  there^ 
fore,  which  unites  force  of  draught  with  quick  action,  facility 
of  travelling,  and  the  power  of  bearing  great  fatigue,  is  in  these 
respects  better  suited  than  the  ox  to  the  varied  labours  of  an 
extended  farm.  As  agriculture,  accordingly,  has  improved,  the 
use  of  oxen  has  given  place  to  that  of  horses  for  the  common 
purposes  of  the  farm. 

Being  thus  employed  as  the  principal  or  only  animal  of 
draught  on  farms  of  this  country,  being  in  universal  demand  for 
carriages  of  every  kind,  and  for  the  innumerable  objects  to 
which  he  is  adapted,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  the  horse 
form  an  important  branch  in  the  rural  economy  of  this  island. 

The  demand  for  horses  for  the  saddle,  for  the  Ughter  and 
more  rapid  carriages,  and  for  the  heavier  labours  of  every  kind. 
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is  exceedingly  gro&L  The  vast  supply  required  is  furnished 
by  the  land  of  the  country.  Either  the  farmer  directly  rears 
the  animaU,  or  he  raises  the  food  by  which  another  class  of 
traders  is  enabled  to  rear  them.  The  greater  number  of  horses 
is  produced  on  the  farms  of  the  couutry,  and  they  consume  the 
produce  upon  the  ground  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  used. 
The  exceptions  are  the  cases  of  those  particular  kinds  of  horses, 
as  the  race-horse  and  the  tiner  animals  for  the  saddle,  that  de- 
mand an  especial  attentiou. 


1.  Species  and  Varieties. 
Of  the  ox  kind  8  species  are  enumerated  by  zoologists- 

1.  Bo8  unis — The  Aurochs,  tlic  Bison  of  tlie  ondents. 

2,  Bos  bison — The  Bison,  or  Buffalo  of  America, 
a  Boa  mosclintuB~Tbc  Musk  Ox. 

4.  Boa  froDlalis — The  Gayal. 

6.  Bos  gninicos — The  Oninting  Ox. 

6.  Bos  cafllr— The  Cape  Buffnlo. 

7.  Bos  biibaluB — The  Common  BulTalo. 

8.  Bos  Uunis — The  Domestic  Ox. 


Of  these  species,  the  Aurochs,  the  Bison  of  America,  the 
Musk  Ox,  and  ihe  Cape  Buffalo,  have  not  been  domesticated. 
The  Gayol  and  the  Grunting  Ox  are  both  cultivated  in  Asia, 
but  have  not  been  introduced  into  Europe,  in  which  the  only 
species  reared  arc  the  Common  BufTulu  and  the  Domestic  Ox. 

I'he  Common  Buffalo,  a  native,  it  may  be  believed,  of  the 
East,  was  early  known  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  He  was  intro- 
duced, it  is  supposed,  about  the  seventh  century  into  Italy, 
and  is  now  an  important  animal  in  the  rural  economy  of  that 
country.  He  is  used  by  the  Italiaus  as  food,  and  as  the  beast 
of  labour,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  riches  of  the  inhabi- 
tantH  in  many  parts  uf  the  country.  He  prefers  moisture  and 
the  rank  herbage  of  mardies.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  guod, 
but  the  flesh  is  held  in  less  esteem  than  that  of  the 
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OX.  The  pace  of  the  animal  is  slow,  but  from  the  knr  wta^npr 
in  which  he  carries  his  head,  throwing  the  weight  of  lusgreat 
body  forward  when  pulling,  he  is  well  suited  for  heaivj  dnny^t 
But  this  is  not  a  property  sufficiently  important  to  cauae  the 
introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  agriculture  of  Ncndieni 
Europe,  and  he  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  carried  beycod 
the  countries  where  he  is  now  reared. 

Of  all  the  species  the  Domestic  Ox  is  the  moat  genecattjr 
diffused,  and  the  most  valuable.  He  has  existed  in  a  domnti- 
cated  state  beyond  all  the  records  of  history  and  tradition,  mmi, 
naturalists  can  but  conjecture  from  what  parent-stock  lie  has 
been  derived.  Like  all  the  animals  necessary  to  the  subdatenee 
of  man,  he  suits  himself  in  a  wonderful  degree  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  Where  food  is  scanty,  he  sctfce 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  deer,  but  where  it  is  abundant,  he  reaches 
to  enormous  siae.  He  is  found  from  the  equator  almost  to  the 
limits  of  vegetable  life,  and  is  every-where  subservient  to  the 
wants  and  conveniendes  of  the  human  race. 

The  female  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  subordinate  to  the-in- 
terests  of  mankind;  she  is  every- where  docile,  patient,  and  hum- 
ble. Milk,  which  forms  so  nutritive  an  aliment  for  the  hiiaaan 
species,  is  yielded  by  her  with  an  abundance  and  fiEtcility  un- 
known in  the  case  of  any  other  animal.  She  has  a  more  capa- 
cious udder,  and  larger  mammae,  than  any  creature  known  to 
us.  She  has  four  teats,  although  she  gives  birth  to  but  oae 
young,  whilst  other  ruminating  animals  have  but  two  teiits. 
Like  the  sheep  and  goat  she  yields  milk  freely  to  the  hand> 
although  far  more  abundantly ;  whilst  most  other  animals  re- 
fuse their  milk,  unless  their  own  young,  or  some  other  animal, 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  it  by  sucking  them. 

From  the  earliest  times  Great  Britain  has  been  remarkdble 
for  the  excellence  cmd  numbers  of  her  sheep  and  oxen,  arid 
owes  no  little  part  of  her  opulence  to  this  cause.  The  varieties 
of  those  animals  are  greatly  diversified,  both  by  the  different 
natural  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  by  the 
effects  of  art  in  changing  their  properties  and  form.  To  these 
varieties  is  usually  applied  the  term  breeds. 
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The  two  main  divisions  of  breeds  of  oxeii  in  ihis  country 
are  those  of  the  mountainn,  and  those  of  the  plains. 

Of  the  breeds  of  the  mountains,  the  most  cliaracteriatie  aiid 
diffused,  arc  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  aiti- 
mals  are  small  and  hardy,  and  suited  to  the  elevated  euun- 
tries  where  they  are  reared.  The  least  of  them  are  those  of 
the  Orkney  and  Zetland  islands,  where  the  eows  frequently  do 
not  exceed  in  weight  the  larger  sheep  of  the  plains.  They 
are  eo^ly  reared  upon  the  scanty  herbage  of  their  native  soil, 
and  fatten  readily  when  brought  to  the  richer  herbage  of  the 
plains.  The  other  breeds  of  the  Highlands  are  gt'nerally  dis- 
tinguisheil  into  those  of  the  western  coasts  and  islands,  and 
those  of  the  north  and  east.  The  general  tharacter  of  both  is 
that  of  a  small  and  hardy  race,  entirely  a<1apted  to  the  circiini- 
stancea  of  a  country  of  lieaths  and  high  mountains.  Greatly 
the  best  are  tliose  pro<liiced  in  Argyllshire  and  the  Hebrides, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  sup«;rior  herbage  and  the  milder 
climate  of  the  western  coast,  and  in  some  cases  tu  the  greater 
care  bestowed  in  breeding. 

Throughout  all  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  these 
cattle  are  rearetl  in  vast  numbers,  and  brought  to  the  Lowlands, 
where  they  are  fed  for  the  supply  of  the  country.  They  are 
spread  in  this  manner  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  are 
held  in  general  esteem  for  their  hardy  properties,  and  the  good, 
oess  of  th«r  fiesh.  No  race  of  cattle  can  be  better  suited  thai] 
these  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  reared  ;  and  all  that  can  be  desired  with  respect  to 
their  improvement,  is  a  careful  attention  to  breeding  from  the 
best  of  their  respective  kinds. 

Another  of  the  mountain  breeds  is  that  of  Wales.  These 
|»eaent  nearly  the  same  characters  as  the  better  class  of  moun- 
tain i^attle  in  Scutlanil,  although  in  several  cases  their  charac 
tefs  have  been  uiodilied,  and  their  form  enlarged,  by  intermix- 
ture with  the  tattle  of  tlie  plains.  Of  the  cattle  of  Ireland.  tiN>. 
a  great  proportion  is  a  mountain  breed,  and  these  being  wide- 
ly diffused,  have  given  their  characters  to  a  oonndenbia^pot- 
tion  of  the  breeds  of  the  lower  country.        ■tltu'-i'  t-  ntinhn 
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Oif  tie  tH^^  Iveeds  of  the  plains,  the  first  that  may  be  men- 
^iHK%i^  ii^  ll^  LNHfr^Kned  These  extend  over  the  richer  parts 
g£  le^fewiJL  di^  western  parts  of  England,  and  seem  to  have 
b««tt<#itik>f  tdW«KKtgeneraUy  diffused  of  the  larger  rac^  They 
ji^  J|i$Qti|C^ittlMd  by  the  length  of  their  horns,  by  the  horns 
b^mlmic  ^iv^viDiwards— a  character  which  they  possess  in  com- 
)ta?tt  ^tdk  A?aie  Cossil  remains  of  oxen  discovered — ^by  the  com- 
vac^igeht^  darkness  of  their  skins,  by  the  length  and  doseneas 
g£  cbM'  hair,  by  the  largeness  of  their  hoofs,  and,  as  compared 
with  Mther  breeds,  by  a  general  coarseness  of  form.  They  aie 
Jk^  ia  ihe  fcn-e-quarters,  and  comparatively  light  in  the  hind* 
^iMTters;  and  this  is  characteristic  of  the  breed :  they  are  in> 
j^fiur  in  siie  to  some  other  breeds,  but  weigh  well  in  propcx^- 
tiuti  K>  their  sise :  they  are  not  good  milkers,  but  their  cream 
W  rich :  they  are  of  all  odours,  but  have  usually  a  white  streak 
akw^  the  back :  they  are  hardy,  dodle,  and  by  these  proper- 
|ie«  SttiittHl  to  heavy  labour,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  to  be  sudi 
kaKllv  feeders  as  some  of  the  other  breeds  to  be  mentioned. 

This  breed,  once  the  prevailing  one  of  Lancashire,  West- 
iitaMv)and>  Cumberland,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Ches- 
WV\  4und  some  others  of  the  midland  and  western  counties,  is 
iK>tuetttly  termed  the  Lancashire  breed.  A  long-homed  breed, 
)k>wvv\Hr«  of  the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire  was  long  cele- 
^^l\\t^  and  afforded  bulls  to  other  parts.  Some  cows  of  this 
st)x(ik^l  were  brought  t^y  last  century  to  Canley  in  Warwick- 
iha\\  )uh1  the  result  was  an  improved  variety,  known  as  the 
V'Halv^  Ivnwl.  The  Canley  breed,  however,  gave  rise  to  one 
oHMv  \a)\KxU  termed  the  Dishley  breed,  from  Mr  Bakewell  of 
tH.\hK\\  iu  lA^\^^ter»  who  appears  to  have  formed  it  by  cross- 
ui^  vkivN  A  Miale  at  the  short-homed  variety  of  the  eastern 
sVU4aM>«  AUhiHigh  the  Dishley  breed  was  therefore  a  cross, 
I  \4«^  JiHx)  iu  il»  characters  to  the  long-homed  kinds. 

i'^K*  tu^KuriKHl  oxen  are  yet  extensively  cultivated  in 
v\  V  A)44N»i\*{MiKU  i\miberland,  Lancashire,  and  Warwick.  From 
.,v,  v;v<Aaw«^^rf  iKeJr  hide,  and  the  length  of  their  hair,  they 
v\  H\\i  ^iuU\t  lv»  fi^eding  in  a  moist  climate,  and  in  ordinary 
^Vk,i^v<iV*i      Wv  iUfv  conceived  to  pay  the  farmer  well  under 
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common  management ;  and  no  long  as  cattle  are  grazed  in  the 
fields  without  much  stall-feeding,  the  long-homed  cattle  may 
be  profitably  cultivated.  They  are,  however,  giving  place  to 
other  breeds,  and  are  not  likely  now  to  be  transferred  to  dis- 
tricts where  superior  breeds  are  established,  and  a  better  system 
of  feeding  is  pursued. 

The  nest  breed  of  the  plains  to  be  mentioned,  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  last  by  the  general  form  of  the  animals,  and  the 
smaller  size  of  their  horns.  From  this  latter  character  they  are 
termed  the  Short-homed  breed.  Their  skins  are  tliinner,  their 
hair  shorter,  and,  with  proper  feeding,  they  tend  to  a  greater 
size,  than  those  of  the  long-lionied  breed.  They  may  be  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  eastern  and  drier,  whilst  the  long-homed 
may  be  said  to  be  pro])er  to  the  western  and  more  liuniid,  parts 
of  the  island. 

Of  the  short-homed  breeds  many  are  very  inferior,  possessing 
scarce  any  characters  of  an  original  breed.  Of  the  short-horned 
kinds,  however,  there  is  a  variety  which  stands  the  first  of  all  our 
races  of  cattle,  and  is  believed  to  be  unrivalled  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  To  this  variety,  which  is  derived  from  a  district  on 
the  Tees,  is  now  generally  applied  the  temi  Slmrt-horned. 
They  are  frequently  termed  the  Tees-water,  and  sometimes  the 
Dutch  or  Holstein,  breed,  from  the  circumstance,  that  during 
the  last  century,  some  bulls  and  cows  were  imported  from  Hol- 
land, and  mixed  with  the  cattle  of  the  district. 

The  counties  of  York  and  Durham  had  been  long  famous 
for  the  attention  paid  to  live-stock  of  every  kind ;  and  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  Tees,  the  river  separating  these  two  counties,  had 
long  lieen  in  an  especial  manner  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  its  cattle. 

Above  80  years  ago,  Mr  Millbank  distinguished  himself 
amongst  others,  as  a  breeder  of  the  ahort-homs  ;  and  some  re- 
cords of  his  stock  yet  preserved,  show  that  he  had  brought 
them  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Another  individual.  Sir 
William  Quintin,  imported  about  this  time  the  stock  from 
Holland,  before  referred  to.  At  a  period  comparatively  recent, 
Mr  Colling  of  Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  became 
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the  greatest  improver  of  the  shortrhoraed  breecL '  It  is  suppo- 
sed that  the  descendants  of  Mr  Millbank^s  stock  came  to  be 
united  in  bkxxl  with  the  descendants  of  Sir  William  QuintinVi 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  CoUing.  However  this  be,  the  stock 
of  Mr  Colling  was  brought  to  high  perfection,  and  gave  a  clif- 
ferent  character  to  the  short-homed  breed  throughout  the  king- 
dom.  This  gentleman  did  for  the  short^homed,  what  Mr 
Bakewell  had  long  before  done  for  the  long-homed,  though  Mr 
Colling^s  improvements  were  effected  on  a  superior  class  of  ani- 
mals. Subsequent  breeders  have  laboured  in  the  same  course, 
and  the  breed  of  short^homs  has  accordingly  been  brougkt  to 
all  the  perfection  in  the  form,  disposition  to  fatten,  and  early 
maturity,  of  which  the  ox  seems  to  be  susceptible. 

There  are  thus  two  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  country,  both 
breeds  of  the  plains,  cmd  very  greatly  distinguished  from  each 
other— the  Lancashire,  or  long-homed,  brought  to  perfectKm 
by  Bakewell ;  and  the  Teeswater,  or  short-homed,  brought.^ 
perfection  by  Colling— -the  one  suited  to  field  graoing  ainl 
rougher  tceatoitnt,  the  other  to  stall4eeding  and  the  practice 
of  the  most  improved  agriculture.  ■  t , 

To  the  next  great  division  of  breeds  is  frequently  applied 
the  term  Middle-homed.  These  are  widely  diffused  in  some  of 
the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  England.  The  type  of 
these  breeds  is  the  Devon. 

The  Devon  is  allied  in  its  characters  to  some  of  the  ancient 
wild  cattle,  which  are  still  preserved  as  curiosities  in  some 
parks,  as  those  of  Chillingham  and  Lanark.  They  seemrfK) 
be  of  a  race  widely  diffused^  oxen  with  similar  characters ;  be- 
ing found  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  more  allied  to  the  lighter  breeds  of  elevated  countries, 
than  to  the  larger  oxen  of  the  plains.  The  females,  like  those 
of  the  alpine  breeds,  are  deficient  in  their  power  of  yielding 
milk. 

The  oxen  of  the  Devon  breed  in  England,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colour  of  a  bright  red ;  and  their  eyes  are 
surrounded  with  a  ring  of  orange  yellow.  Their  general  form 
is  light  and  graceful :  they  are  larger'  in  size  than  the  breeds 
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of  the  mountains,  but  smaller  than  the  long-horned  and  short- 
homed  breeds :  they  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  found  :  their  skins  are  soft,  and  their  flesh  is 
greatly  valued,  from  the  fat  being  regularly  mixed  with  the 
muscular  parts :  they  are  gentle,  active,  and,  above  all  our 
oxen,  suited  to  draught,  from  the  hghtness  of  their  form.  The 
purest  of  the  breed  are  derived  from  North  Devon. 

A  variety  of  the  Devon  breed  is  that  of  Sussex.  On  com- 
paring the  Sussex  oxen  with  the  Devon,  we  find  the  former  to 
be  somewhat  larger  in  the  bones,  and  less  soft  to  the  touch. 
Yet  the  Sussex  have  certain  points  of  sui>eriority  orer  the 
Devon ;  their  legs  are  shorter,  and  their  bodies  more  round- 
ed and  deep  behind  the  shoidders. 

Another  breed  allied  in  ils  characters  to  the  Devon  is  the 
Hereford.  Hut  the  Hereford  has  also  an  alfinity  in  form  to  the 
long-horn eti.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  it  is  allied  in 
blood  to  both  of  these  hree<ls ;  and  this  is  a  (onchision  which 
the  situKtion  of  the  district  allows  us  to  draw,  ronflrmed  as  it  is 
by  the  external  characters  of  the  animals.  The  females  )>ar- 
take  of  the  character  of  the  long-homed  and  the  Devon,  in 
being  bad  milkers. 

hat  the  [lereford,  as  a  breed,  is  greatly  superior  to  either 
'the  lang-.horned  or  Devon.  It  is  in  high  estimation  amongst 
all  breeders  in  the  parts  of  England  where  it  prevails.  The 
breeders  there  consider  ihe  Hereford  to  be  the  finest  breed  of 
the  island.  But  this  is  certainly  an  error ;  for  though  it  is  a 
fine  and  highly-cultivated  breed,  the  oxen  are  inferior  to  those 
erf  the  better  class  of  short-horns,  in  size,  form,  and  disposition 
to  early  maturity.  Though  of  a  less  agile  form  than  the  De- 
von, their  steady  power,  combinetl  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
activity,  suits  them  well  for  the  draught. 

Various  other  breeds  may  be  more  or  less  traced  to  an  affinity 
witli  the  mountain  breeds,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  long-homed, 
the  short-horned,  or  the  Devon,  on  tlie  other.  Some  of  them 
are  distinguished  by  being  destitute  of  horns.  Circumstances 
of  soil  and  herbage  may  doubtless  give  rise  to  this  peculiarity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  colour,  and  other  minor  characters  ; 
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but,  in  general,  the  prevalence  of  this  character  in  paiticulaEr 
districts  may  be  ascribed  to  the  choice,  by  breeders,  of  such  in« 
dividuals  as  have  no  horns,  and  to  their  breeding  from  these  un- 
til the  peculiarity  came  at  length  to  be  confirmed  in  the  breedi 

On  the  east  coasts  of  England,  some  of  the  larger  cattle  of 
the  plains  are  destitute  of  horns.  But  the  most  remarkaUe 
hornless  breed  of  England  is  the  Sufiblk  Duns.  The  animals 
of  this  race  are  of  small  size,  and  of  a  dun  colour :  they  are 
plain  in  their  forms ;  but  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
in  which  respect  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Devon  and  its 
allied  breeds. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Suffolk  Duns  are  a  variety  of 
the  Galloway  breed  of  Scotland,  produced  by  the  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  drovers  and  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
feeders.  This  supposition  is  rendered  probable  by  the  charac- 
ters of  the  breed,  which  differ  from  the  short-homed  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Devon  on  the  other. 

The  Galloway  breed  of  Scotland  prevails  in  the  counties  of 
Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  districts  where  it  is  reared.  Large  numbers  of  these 
cattle  are  sent  annually  to  Norfolk  :  they  are  fattened  on  the 
English  pastures,  and,  finding  their  way  to  the  Smithfield  mar- 
ket, are  much  valued  there  for  their  flesh. 

In  size  and  characters,  the  Galloways  are  a  mountain  breed ; 
but  they  resemble  also  the  long-homed,  differing  in  size,  and 
in  the  peculiarity  of  being  destitute  of  horns.  They  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  gradually  acclimated  in  a 
country  of  natural  pastures,  where  their  characters  have  been 
formed.  They  are  indifferent  milkers,  though  yielding  good 
cream,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  long-horns.  They 
are  well  suited  to  the  pastures  and  moist  climate  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  reared :  they  are  hardy,  docile,  and  good 
feeders,  when  transported  to  proper  pastures. 

This  breed  has  been  injured  by  injudicious  crossing  with 
Ayrshire  and  Irish  cattle,  and  by  want  of  care.  But  the  Gal- 
loway breeders  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  their  breed,  and 
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even  form  very  absurd  ideas  of  its  importance.  They  s}iould 
know,  however,  that  the  Galloway  breed  is  merely  a  good  one 
because  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  district,  and  the  state 
of  agriculture  pursued  in  it.  It  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
as  a  breed  be  compared  to  the  short-homed,  the  Devon,  the 
Sussex,  tile  Hereford,  and  the  better  class  of  long-horns. 

The  breeds  of  Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
are  all  allied  to  the  parent  stuck  of  the  mountains,  but  with 
characters  modiiied  by  the  pliysical  circu instances  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  been  naturalized.  Thus  the  Angus 
breed  has  become  enlarged  in  size,  by  being  reared  in  the  plains 
and  less  elevated  pastures  of  Forfarshire ;  and  thus  the  Fife- 
shire  has  become  a  breed  of  such  considerable  size,  as  in  this 
respect  to  approach  to  the  characters  of  the  loDg  and  short- 
homed. 

To  the  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  breeds  generally 
consist  of  a  kind  of  short-horns,  many  of  them  very  defective, 
unless  where  the  blood  of  the  improved  short-horns  has  been 
introduced.  But  there  is  a  breed  to  the  south  of  the  Forth, 
the  Ajrrshire,  wliich  presents  peculiar  characters,  and  has  been 
cultivated  with  care. 

This  breed  presents  that  analogy  to  the  West  Highland, 
which  we  might  suppose  to  arise  from  the  latter  being  reared 
and  naturalized  in  a  country  of  plains  and  better  pastures. 
But  the  Ayrshire  has  also  such  an  affinity  to  some  of  the  short- 
homed  varieties,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  males 
of  this  breed  have  been  at  some  period  introduced,  and  given 
a  chiu-acter  to  tlic  native  stock.  In  what  precise  degree  this  in- 
termixture affected  the  native  breed  is  not  very  well  known, 
but  it  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  no  very  distant  period. 

The  Ayrshire,  as  now  cultivated  and  improved,  is  well  de- 
fined in  its  characters.  It  is  of  the  smaller-sized  class  of 
breeds:  the  anhnals  are  dehcate  in  their  horns  an<l  limbs,  tlieir 
stioulders  thin,  and  their  fore-quarters  bght.  This  is  a  form 
which  is  valued  in  the  female,  as  indicating  a  disposition  to  k- 
Crete  milk  i  but  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  form  uf  an 
aniaial  which  indicates  a  disposition  to  grow  to  great  size  and 
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feed.  It  is,  however,  as  a  dairy-breed  that  the  Ayrshire  is  to 
be  r^arded  ;  and  by  the  attention  of  the  breeders  to  the  cha- 
racters required,  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  breed  ex- 
ceedingly well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy. 

The  fanners  of  the  west  of  Scotland  set  a  high  value  upon 
this  breed,  and  they  do  so  with  reason.  For  a  main  object  with 
them  being  the  dairy,  the  breed  is  well  suited  to  this  purpose^ 
and  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  But  where  the 
principal  object  is  feeding,  the  Ayrshire  must  be  held  as  oo- 
cupying  a  secondary  place  in  the  breeds  of  this  country.  They 
fall  short  of  the  Devon,  of  the  Sussex,  and  yet  more  of  the 
Hereford,  of  the  better  class  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the  shorts 
horns. 

A  breed  existing  very  partially  in  England,  is  the  Aldemey. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  the  Channel,  and  has  probably 
been  derived  from  Normandy.  The  animals  are  small,  delicate 
in  their  forms,  but  ill-shaped,  when  we  regard  them  as  bree4i? 
ing  animals.  They  are,  however,  much  prized  in  the  islwds 
where  they  are  reared,  yielding  a  fine  rich  milk,  and  being  widl 
suited  to  the  methods  of  feeding  adopted.  They  are  not,  hpwr. 
ever,  of  economical  importance  beyond  the  islands  where  thejr. 
are  cultivated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  varieties  of  oxen 
of  this  country  to  which  the  term  breeds  may  be  applied.  The 
tj/pes  of  them  have  been  seen  to  be  : — 

1.  The  mountain  breeds^  comprehending  those  which  are  luu 
turalized  and  reared  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales. 

2.  The  Devon  breeds  peculiar  to  the  south  of  England,  and 
of  which  the  parent  stock  is  the  North  Devon. 

8.  The  long-homed,  prevailing  chiefly  in  the  western  parts 
of  England,  and  the  lower  plains  of  Ireland,  and  of  which  the 
most  improved  variety  is  the  Dishley. 

4.  The  ^hort-homedy  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  country,  and  of  which  the  most  improved  va- 
riety is  the  Teeswater. 

5.  The  Aldemey,  peculiar  to  the  islands  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel. 


The  bri^  must  be  adapt«l  to  tlif  ineaiis.  natural  or  ac- 
quired, possessed  of  supplying  food.  Art  and  an  improved 
AVstein  of  tillage  do  much  in  supplying  the  food  of  herbivo- 
rous animals.  By  cultivation  we  can  change  the  nature,  and 
increase  the  abundance,  of  the  food  sujiplied.  But  in  many 
coses,  tillage  is  only  practicable  or  expedient  to  a  limited  de- 
gree, and  then  the  natural  pastures  of  the  country  must  fiintish 
the  main  supplies  of  food.  In  a  mountainous  country,  where  ihc 
principal  food  in  natural  herl>age,  and  where  the  means  do  not 
exist  of  obtainiiig  artificial  food,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
the  rearing  of  a  large  and  fine  breed  of  oxen.  We  must,  in 
such  a  case,  be  satisfied  to  rear  a.  race,  of  hardy  properties,  of 
small  size,  and  capable  cif  subsisting  on  coarse  herbage. 

Where,  again,  art  or  the  natural  fertility  of  a  ciiuntry  admits 
of  supplying  sufficient  food,  the  st  udy  of  the  breeder  should  be 
to  select  a  race  of  animals,  the  best  that  circumstances  will  al- 
low him  to  rear.  ' ' 

Having  fixed  on  the  kind  of  breed  which  is  the  beat  aiiited 
tti  the  circumstances  of  the  district  or  farm,  the  practical  ques- 
t)m  to  be  determined,  is  the  manner  in  which  a  proper  breed 
should  be  obtained,  <ir  the  old  one  impn>ved.  There  are  three 
methods  which  may  be  adopte<l  for  this  purpose : — 

1.  The  entire  change  of  the  existing  stock,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  different  breetl,  females  as  well  as  males. 

S,  The  retaining  of  the  old  breed,  male  and  female,  and  im- 
proving them  by  breeding  from  the  best  animals  nf  the  same 
breed. 

8.  The  improving  of  the  breed  by  crossing  with  males  of  a 
different  breed. 

When  the  nature  of  a  farm  allows,  the  most  speedy  and  the 

l)Cst  method  certainly  of  attaining  the  object  is  to  change  the 

stock,   and  to  substitute  females   of  the  improved   one  from 

L     which  it  is  proposed  to  breed.     In  this  manner  the  object  wiU 
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be  attained  at  once,  without  the  labour  or  loss  of  time  of  im- 
proving a  defective  stock. 

The  second  method  is  the  retaining  of  the  existing  stock, 
and  improving  it  by  a  selection  of  the  best  individuals  of  the 
same  breed.  This  is  the  method  which  ought  to  be  adopted  if 
the  breed  already  existing  is  sufficiently  suited  to  the  natural 
circumstances  of  the  farm,  and  to  the  method  of  cultivation 
which  can  be  pursued  upon  it. 

The  third  method  is  that  of  crossing,  that  is,  the  retaining 
of  the  females,  and  the  employing  of  males  of  a  different  breed. 
This  method  has  often  led  to  disappointment,  from  the  nature 
of  the  crosses  attempted,  especially  where  the  crosses  have  been 
violent,  as  between  animals  of  very  different  characters.  The 
first  cross  in  general  will  be  good,  but  in  breeding  from  the 
progeny  of  this  cross,  expectation  will  often  be  disappointed. 
Not  only  do  the  good  qualities  of  the  first  cross  not  always  re- 
main in  the  progeny,  but  often  there  are  found  in  it  defects 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  parents. 

This,  however,  generally  arises  from  injudicious  crossing, 
and  from  unacquaintance  with  the  principle  on  which  the  crosses 
of  different  animals  should  be  conducted.  When  a  cross  is 
made,  it  should  be  vith  a  male  of  a  superior  breed ;  and  in  this 
case  the  first  cross  will  be  almost  always  a  good  animal  To 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  cross,  however,  we  should  not  again 
resort  to  the  males  of  the  inferior  st(x;k,  because  it  might  be 
found,  that,  while  wc  had  injured  the  original  breed,  we  had 
not  substituted  a  better  in  its  stead.  The  rule,  therefore, 
should  be,  to  cover  again  the  first  cross  with  a  superior  male 
of  the  same  breed,  and  so  on,  until  the  good  character  of  that 
breed  became  {)ermanent  in  the  progeny.  This  is  said  to  be 
breeding  up  to  the  superior  stock. 

In  crossing,  the  essential  characters  of  form  are  imprinted  on 
the  offspring  by  the  male ;  and  it  is  surprising  in  how  great  a 
degree  this  imprinting  of  better  characters  takes  place  when  a 
male  of  superior  breeding  is  employed.  A  first  cross  l)etwecn 
a  short-horned  bull,  for  example,  fully  bred,  and  a  very  ordi- 
nary cow,  produces,  not  only  often,  but  generally,  a  fine  ani- 


inal,  with  an  extrtuirdinary  aptitude  to  fatten.  Many  of  the 
very  fat  animahi  tliat  receive  premiums  at  the  cattle-ahowx  in 
this  country,  are  extreme  crosses  of  this  kind.  But  the  benefit 
may  end  with  the  progeny,  if  we  do  not  again  cover  with  a  male 
of  the  same  superior  breed,  and  so  on  until  the  good  characters 
become  permanent. 

When  a  breeder,  then,  is  to  improve  his  stock  by  crossing, 
he  ought  to  select  a  male  of  undoubtedly  superior  blood.  And 
he  should  not  generally,  after  the  first  cross,  resort  to  the  males 
of  the  defective  brec<l,  but  to  those  of  the  superior  one,  until  he 
has  formed,  as  it  were,  a  breed  for  himself.  There  are,  indeed, 
numerous  cases  in  which  a  single  mixture  of  better  blood  will 
do  good,  as  with  those  inferior  breeds  which  have  no  fixed  cha- 
racters. These  wiil  be  improved  by  even  the  slightest  inter- 
mixture with  the  blood  of  a  better  race ;  and  a  farmer  who  is  in 
a  district  where  this  class  of  animals  prevails,  may  safely  avail 
himself  of  n  good  mate,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  breeder  uf 
horses  would  do,  although  the  stallion  were  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  native  stock.  The  cases  where  crossing  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  attempted  with  caution,  are  when  a  breed  of 
established  good  characters,  or  of  characters  which  fit  it  for  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  already 
mists. 

In  crossing,  then,  the  rule  is,  to  breed  from  a  male  of  superior 
Htock ;  and,  fortunately,  in  this  country  we  have  now  a  breed 
of  such  established  character,  that  no  mistake  can  arise  in  the 
selection  of  moles.  These  have  been  formed  to  our  hand,  with 
all  the  care  that  art  can  bestow  in  improving  the  form  of  feed- 
ing animals.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  those  mistaken 
attempts  at  crosses  which  were  sometimes  made  with  males  of 
questionable  characters,  as  between  an  Ayrshire  cow  and  a 
Galloway  bull,  and  vke  verta.  We  can  predicate  nothing  se- 
curely of  the  progeny  of  such  crosses  as  these,  the  effect  of 
which  will  probably  be  to  destroy  the  good  properties  of  eitlier 
breed,  as  the  aptitude  to  yield  milk  of  the  Ayrsliire,  and  the 
hardy  and  feeding  quahties  of  the  Galloway.  But  in  crosiiing 
with  a   breed  «o  highly  cultivated    a«   the  short-homed,    the 
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breeder  has  the  assurance  that  he  will  produce  animalft  of  large 
size  and  good  feeding  properties.  He  is  to  c^msider,  indeed, 
whether  he  has  the  means  at  his  command  of  rearing  the  larger 
animals ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  better  that  he  at  once  form 
his  stock  upon  the  best  model,  than  run  the  hazard  of  wasting 
time  and  capital  on  questionable  crosses. 

And  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly  important  as  a  mean 
of  improving  the  live-stock  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  breed  has 
been  actually  formed,  by  long-continued  selection  and  care, 
which  may  always  be  resorted  to,  to  effect  the  purposes  required, 
in  the  same  manner  as  recourse  is  had  to  horses  of  known  pedi- 
gree, to  communicate  their  characters  to  the  progeny.  In  tins 
manner  the  labours  of  those  who  have  improved  the  short- 
horned  breed,  have  extended  far  beyond  what  the  original 
breeders  contemplated.  They  have  not  only  improved  a  pecu- 
liar breed,  but  have  furnished  the  most  efficient  means  that  can 
be  used  of  improving  the  live-stock  of  the  entire  country ;  and 
it  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  breeders  of  this  class  of  animals  will 
have  encouragement  to  maintain  the  characters  of  the  bre^ 
with  as  much  ciare  as  is  used  in  the  case  of  the  race-horse,  seeing 
that  it  is  for  a  far  more  important  object 

But  having  selected  the  breed,  or  having  fixed  on  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  forming  it,  a  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
manner  of  maintaining  or  improving  it,  by  the  selection  of  good 
individuals,  male  and  female ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it 
is  equally  determined,  in  the  case  of  the  ox  as  of  the  horsey  that 
the  properties  of  the  parents  are  conveyed  to  the  ofispring.  The 
male  undoubtedly  acts  the  principal  part  in  impressing  his  cha- 
racters on  the  young.  But  the  form  of  the  female  is  of  the 
utmost  importance;  and  if  we  hope  to  arrive  at  success  in 
breeding,  the  form  and  characters  of  the  female  must  be  no 
more  neglected  than  those  of  the  male. 

Now  we  might  breed  either  from  animals  nearly  allied  to 
each  other  in  blood,  as. brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  their 
offepring,  technically  termed  breeding  in-and-in,  or  from  ani- 
mals of  different  families.  By  the  latter  method  are  produced 
animals  more  hardy  and  less  subject  to  disease ;  bv  the  former. 


.  I 
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wo  are  irequuntly  tiiiabled  bi  produce  aiuiiinU  o.  more  delicate 
form,  and  greater  fatteuing  pro()erties,  and  above  all  to  give  a 
^eater  peniiaiiencc  to  the  characters  of  the  pareiitu  in  the  ofi- 
spring.  It  is  koown,  that  Bakeweli  and  other  breeders  were 
enabled,  by  this  system,  to  give  and  perpetuate  tlie  peculiar 
characters  of  their  stock.  These  first  improvers,  indeed,  found 
the  practice  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary,  liecau^  they 
uould  not  resort  to  llie  males  of  other  familieti,  without  employ- 
ing inferior  animals,  and  so  impairing  the  pmperties  of  their 
own  breed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  breeding  and  continuing  to 
breed  from  animals  very  near  of  blood,  produces  animals  whieli 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  to  become 
fat-  This  seems  to  result  front  a  tendency  to  premature  age 
in  the  animal,  which  thus  more  (luickly  arrives  at  its  maturity 
uf  bone  and  muscle,  and  so  begins  sooner  to  secrete  fat. 

Thesy3teni,howcvcr,  of  breeding  from  animaU  near  of  blood, 


has  its  limits.    Nature  will  not  be  forced  too  far  for  o 


rpurjxj 


It  is  known  that,  although  this  joining  of  animals  closely  allied 
diminishes  the  sixe  of  llie  bancs,  and  gives  a  tendency,  to  fat- 
ten to  the  progeny,  it  renders  them  also  more  delicate  and  sub- 
ject to  diseases.  Although,  then,  this  near  breeding  may  be 
carried  to  a  limited  extent  between  very  fine  animals,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  rendering  their  qualities  permanent  in  the  offspring, 
we  do  a  violence  to  nature  when  we  carry  it  loo  far.  The  pro- 
geny, along  with  their  early  maturity  and  aptitude  to  fatten, 
become  feeble;  the  cows  cease  to  secrete  milk  in  sufficient 
ifuantity  to  nourish  their  young ;  and  the  males  lose  their  ma^ 
culine  characters,  and  become  incapable  of  propagating  theii' 
race. 

When,  therefore,  the  stock  of  any  farmer  has  become  loo 
nearly  allied,  lie  ought  not  to  fail  to  change  his  males,  and 
procure  the  bent  of  the  same  breed.  This  is  etusential  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  stock  for  any  time.  Great  losses  Iiave 
been  sustained  by  breeders  who  have  carried  the  syi^tem  of 
vloce  breeding  too  far,  with  the  design  of  pushing  {[he  iH)pj[^>f^- 
jnwit  of  their  breed  to  its  limilB.  Immii!., 

A  character  of  a  bi-eed  not  to  be  neglected,  is  size  of  the  in- 
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dividuals.  Although  large  animals  consume  more  food  Uian 
small  animals  of  the  same  species,  yet  they  do  not  consume 
food  in  proportion  to  their  greater  size;  and  hence  the  benefit 
of  rearing  the  larger  animals,  if  the  natural  or  acquired  produc- 
tiveness of  the  farm  will  allow  it.  But  although  size  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  character  of  a  breed,  there  is  another 
property  to  which  that  of  size  is  subordinate,  namely,  that  of 
a  disposition  to  quick  fattening  and  early  maturity.  This  pro- 
perty depends  not  on  size,  but  on  a  different  class  of  diaracters. 

3.  Form. 

The  principal  purpose  in  rearing  oxen  in  this  country,  is  to 
produce  flesh.  The  rearing  of  females  for  milk  is,  doubtless, 
also  important ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  purpose 
is  regarded  as  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  that  of  feeding. 

There  are  certain  external  characters  which  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  animal  to  feed,  and  certain  characters  that  show 
that  the  animal  has  less  of  this  property,  and  does  not  quickly 
arrive  at  maturity.  These  characters  are  familiar  to  breeders, 
and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  readily  acquired  by  practice  and 
observation.  But  before  attending  to  these  characters,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  in  what  really  consists  the  property  of  quick 
and  easy  feeding. 

The  flesh  of  an  animal,  it  has  been  said,  consists  of  muscles. 
A  muscle  is  a  combination  of  threads  or  fibres,  bound  togetlier 
by  a  sort  of  minute  mesh-work,  to  which  the  term  cellular  tia- 
sue  has  been  applied.  Each  thread  or  fibre  is  divided,  so  far 
as  the  eye  assisted  by  jx>werful  glasses  can  discover,  into  smaller 
fibres  still.  A  number  of  these  smaller  fibres  or  filaments  forms 
a  fibre ;  a  number  of  these  fibres  forms  a  fasciculus,  or  bundle 
of  fibres ;  and  a  number  of  these  fasciculi  forms  a  muscle.  Now 
surrounding  the  fibres,  the  fasciculi,  and  the  muscles,  is  the 
unctuous  substance,  fat.  The  same  matter  is  formed  between 
the  muscular  substance  and  the  skin,  and  surrounds,  or  is  inter- 
mingled with,  the  various  viscera  within  the  body.  It  sur- 
rounds, in  large  quantity,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  other 
organs. 
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The  muscular  fibre  grows  with  the  animal,  and  is  esiiential  to 
its  existence  and  power  of  motion,  When  the  animal  arrives 
at  its  full  growth,  little  further  addition  con  be  made  to  the 
muscle ;  but  it  ia  otherwise  with  the  growth  of  fatty  matter. 
When  the  food  which  the  animal  assimilates  by  the  action  of 
its  organs,  is  no  longer  needed  to  be  converted  into  muscle, 
it  is  converted  into  fat,  and  this  being  intermingled  with  and 
surrounding  the  fibres,  the  fasciculi,  and  the  muscles,  the  mus- 
cles become  enlarged.  By  feetling  an  animal,  then,  we  have 
little  power  over  any  increase  of  the  muscular  substance,  but 
we  have  a  great  one  over  the  fatty  substance,  which,  along  with 
the  muscle,  forms  food. 

Now  an  animal  that  arrives  soon  at  maturity  with  regard  to 
the  growth  of  his  fleshy  fibre,  and  tends  readily  to  secrete  fat, 
is  the  kind  of  animal  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  brcnier 
and  feeder.  Such  an  animal  is  said  to  be  a  quick  grower,  and 
kindly  feeder. 

These  properties  seem  mainly  to  depend  on  the  power  of  di- 
gestion possessed  by  the  animal.  And  the  external  characters 
which  indicate  this  arc  a  capacious  cheat  for  containing  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  a  capacity  of  trunk  for  containing  the 
stomach  and  other  viscera  employed  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  effect ;  for,  in  all  cases,  it  is 
found  that  the  property  of  quick  feeding  is  combined  with  a. 
capacious  chest  and  a  round  body.  An  animal  of  this  form  re- 
Cjiiires  a  less  quantity  of  food  to  produce  a  given  increase  of 
weight,  than  one  whose  chest  is  narrow  and  whose  sides  are 
flat.  When  we  look  for  a  feeding  animal,  therefore,  we  require 
that  his  chest  shall  be  broad,  and  his  ribs  well  arched ;  and 
where  this  form  exists,  the  back  will  likewise  be  wide  and  flaL 
We  require,  too,  that  the  body  shall  be  large  in  projurtion  to 
the  limbs,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  limlis  shall  be  short  in 
proportion  to  the  Ixxly. 

Further,  it  is  seen  that  in  animals  indicating  a  disposition 
to  feed,  there  is  a  general  rotundity  of  form, — as  where  the  neck 
joins  the  head,  tlie  shoulders  the  neck,  and  so  on,-~4iid  that 
there  is  »  general  fincncBs  or  »nial]n(.',ss  of  the  lionet,  ba  of  the 
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limbs  and  bead.  The  Umbi  being  short,  the  neck  is  not  teqijred 
to  be  long,  and  •hortnesi  of  the  neck,  dierefoie,  10  s  chnscter 
xonnected  with  a  diqsogidon  to  feed. 

In  the  case  of  the  horse  it  was  seen  that  the  body  abstracted 
Irom  the  neck  and  head  is  comprehended  within  a  square,  the 
body  occupying  about  the  half  of  the  square.  But,  in  the  case 
ci  the  ox,  the  body  is  comprehended  within  a  rectangle,  as  in 
the  following  figure,  and  the  body  occupies  more  than  the  half 
of  the  rectangle. 

The  figures  given  show  the  difference  between  the  general 
form  of  the  horae  and  the  ox. 


CC  Cervical  Vertebne. 
DD  Dorsal  Teitebre. 
EE  Lumbar  VeKebne. 

A  Bonescf  the  Cranlimi. 

B  Bones  of  the  F«ce. 

H  Sacrum  or  Kump.bone. 
JJ  Bones  of  the  T^. 
FF  Rib*. 

G  Stemuin  or  BreBul-bono, 

I  Done  of  the  Pelvis. 

Q  Os  Femoris—'l'hlgli-lionc. 

R  rmelb— Stifle.ljone. 


S  Bones  of  tbe  Leg. 
T  Tarsal  Bones,  or  Bones  of  the  Hodc. 
U  Metatarsal  Bonesof  the I.cg. 
V  Phalangeal Bones,nrBi>nesofthe Fool. 
K  Scapula — Shoulder-blade. 
L  Humerus. 
M  Fore  .arm. 
N  Carpal  Bones. 
O  Metacarpal  Bones. 
1'  Phalangeal  Bnnes. 

2.  Hip-bone,  Hiu-kleor  Hiwk-lioiic. 
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In  ttif  one  case  there  is  the  autlJDe  of  an  animal  titted  for 
speed  i  ii]  the  other,  of  an  animal  with  ^;reat  bulk  of  body,  and 
un6tt^  for  active  motion.  The  horse  which  occupied  too  mudi 
of  the  equare,  would  be  regarded  as  of  bad  form.  In  the  ox. 
the  more  of  the  rectangle  which  the  hotly  occupies,  the  more 
does  the  form  approach  to  that  required  by  the  breeder. 

The  tendency  to  early  growth  and  kindly  feeding  is  likewise 
indicated  by  the  touch.  This  property  is  known  to  graziers 
and  breeders,  who  are  all  familiar  with  the  soft  and  delicate 
feel  of  a  good  animal-  They  call  it  a  mellow  feel,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  ismoreeasy  to  conceive  than  deGne.  It  is  a  certain 
softness  combined  with  elasticity  of  the  skin.  The  difference 
between  the  skin  of  a  coarse  animal  and  one  possessing  the  jjc- 
culiar  softness  here  referred  to,  can,  by  a  little  practice,  he  easily 
discriminated. 

The  same  characters  which  indicate  a  di^iposition  to  feed  in 
the  ox,  indicate  it  in  the  other  domesticated  animals.  The  fine- 
liese  of  the  bones, — the  largeness  of  the  body  as  compared  with 
the  limhs,  neck,  and  head, — the  broadnetn  of  the  chest, — the 
roundness  of  the  body, — and  the  soft,  and  elastic  touch. — indi- 
cate in  all  cases  this  property.* 


*  Tbe  following  are  se\'L'r«l  af  the  [wpulnr  characters  which  are  generallv 
given  u  indicating  the  leeding  powers  of  tbe  a\  : — 1.  The  headsliuuld  be  fine 
Hud  tapering  to  the  muzjAv,  which  should  be  thin.  2.  The  neck  should  be 
free  from  coantcnesg,  large  where  ntUlched  to  the  shoulder,  and  tapining  tu 
whereit  joins  the  head.  3.  The  brca«t  nhould  be  wide,  and  projecting  well 
in  front  of  the  fure-limbs.  4,  The  shoulder  should  be  briKuI,  but  joining 
■rithoul  abruptness  to  the  neck  before,  and  to  the  chine  behind.  6.  Tbe  back 
and  Inini  shauld  be  straight,  wide,  and  ftat.  6.  Tlicgirth  behind  tbe  diouklera 
should  be  lai^ :  the  ribs  sbould  be  well  arched,  and  the  dintance  between  the 
bit  rib  and  the  hook-bnne  small.  7.  The  hook.bones  sliould  be  &r  epart  and 
nearir  on  a  level  with  tlie  hack-bone :  fram  the  hDok-bone  to  the  nun{i  the 
i|uartejn!  should  be  long  and  itnight.  B.  The  bellv  should  nut  lian§[  down ; 
the  Honk  should  be  well  filled  up  i  the  legs  sliould  he  tleth;  to  Iho  kaei'  wd 
hock,  but  below  the  joints  Ihey  should  be  tendinous.  The  tail  shouM  be  on  a 
level  with  the  back,  broad  at  the  top,  and  tapering  lu  near  the  exlretoHv. 
The  hiKiRi  should  be  small ;  the  horni  6ne  and  pointed,  nnd  slighlty  attadivd 

to  tbeliead.  the  mrs  thin,  the  eyes  prominent  andliiB^..', 4  -•  •  k* 

-wi.Mnin— ■Itaii'l  11 
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4.  Rearino  and  Feeding. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  about  40  weeks,  vary- 
ing somewhat  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  animaL  She 
is  sometimes  capable  of  receiving  the  male  during  her  first  year, 
but  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  her  until  after  she  has  com- 
pleted her  second  year. 

Some  time  after  having  produced  her  young,  the  cow  mani- 
fests a  desire  to  receive  the  male.  This  continues  for  a  few 
days,  and  returns  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
When  the  male  is  admitted  to  her,  she  is  generally  at  once 
impregnated.  Should  this  not  be  so,  the  instinctive  desire  re- 
turns, and  she  must  again  be  taken  to  the  male  until  she  has 
been  impregnated,  which  is  known  by  the  ceasing  of  these  pe^ 
riodical  returns. 

It  is  important  to  the  breeder  of  feeding  cattle  that  the 
calves  should  be  born  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  bringing  them  well  forward  upon  the  summer  grass. 
The  proper  season  for  calving  is  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  When  the  period  of  producing  the 
young  has  arrived,  the  cow  is  to  be  attended  to  with  care,  kept 
in  the  house,  and  the  birth  of  the  young  waited  for  and  assisted 
when  necessary.  The  }x>sition  of  the  foetus  is  with  the  head 
couched  between  the  fore-legs.  When  it  is  otherwise  the  birth 
is  more  difficult,  and  generally  the  calf  must  be  turned  into  the 
proper  position.  This  is  done  by  the  hand,  the  cow  being  laid 
on  her  side,  and  gently  raised  from  behind  by  hoisting.  But  in 
general  the  parturition  of  the  cow  is  easy. 

The  calf,  on  being  bom,  is  to  be  carried  away  and  placed 
loose  in  a  }>en  or  crib  with  clean  dry  litter.  The  cow  should 
not  be  suffered  to  touch  or  recognise  her  young,  as  this  only 
tends  to  render  her  uneasy  and  distressed  by  the  separation. 
The  cow  should  then  be  milked  and  fed  with  some  nourishing 
food.  A  sheaf  of  barley  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  and 
some  nourishing  gruel  should  also  be  given.     An  excellent  food 
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for  some  time  previous  to  cali-ing,  aiid  some  time  afterwanie^, 
is  linseed  boiled,  or  bruised  oil-cake  dissolved  in  warm  water. 

In  mountainous  countries  the  cow  may  be  permitted  to  suckle 
her  calf  during  the  months  of  summer ;  and  a  practice  similar  to 
tliis  is  frequently  adopted  with  the  breeds  of  the  plains.  But 
where  a  good  breed  of  cows  exists,  the  young  should  at  once 
he  separated  from  the  dam  and  fed  from  the  pail.  The  first 
milk  drawn  from  the  cow  is  viscid,  and  ia  jieculiarly  fitted  for 
the  nourislinient  of  the  young;  for  which  reason  each  calf 
should  6rst  be  fed  by  the  milk  of  its  own  dam. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  to  the  young  animal  eliould  Iw 
as  much  as  it  can  consume,  which  will  be  found  to  be  some- 
what more  than  a  wine  gallon  in  the  day.  The  quantity  which 
it  can  consume,  however,  will  gradually  increase  to  S  gallons 
more,  or  3  gallons  in  all ;  and  this  feeding  is  to  be  continues) 
for  12  weeks,  when  the  animal  is  to  be  put  into  the  course  of 
being  weaned,  and  in  one  month  more  completely  weaned.  The 
milk  given  to  the  calf  is  new  milk,  that  is,  milk  directly  from 
the  cow.  The  milk,  however,  may  be  economised,  by  employ- 
ing substitutes  to  a  limited  extent,  and,  in  this  manner,  the 
milk  of  one  cow  be  made  to  rear  more  than  one  calf.  The 
i>eflt  substitutes  are  farinaceous  food,  as  meal  and  porridge. 
Linseed  or  oil-cake  can  be  given ;  by  using  a  little  of  these  dis- 
solved in  the  milk,  its  nouri.shing  properties  may  be  increased 
to  any  degree  required.  The  calf  should  be  fed  three  times  in 
the  day,  regularly  at  a  fixed  hour. 

After  twelve  weeks,  the  use  of  new  milk  may  be  given  u]» 
and  skimmed  milk  substituted,  making  it  lukewarm,  and  the 
quantity  gradually  lessened ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  month 
more,  that  is,  in  four  months  in  all,  the  animal  may  be  entirely 
weaned. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  stint  animals  in  their  food  at  this  age, 
witli  the  view  of  economising  milk.  It  is  from  this  cause  that 
a  many  stunted  animals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  breederii, 
that  never  afterwards  attain  to  a  good  size,  nor  acquire  a  <lis- 
position  to  &cd. 

During  the  |)eriotl  of  feeding  with  milk,  the  animals  will  lie 
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taught  by  degrees  to  supply  themselves  with  food.  For  tbit 
purpose,  when  the  season  is  not  suflSciently  advanced,  a  bunch 
of  sweet  hay,  or  any  green  herbs,  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  animals ;  and  a  little  salt  may  be  given,  whidi 
they  will  soon  learn  to  lick,  when  placed  beside  them.  If  the 
weather  allows,  they  may  be  turned  into  a  yard  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  day,  and  after  a  time,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
into  a  little  paddock  containing  sweet  grass,  housing  them  at 
first  at  night,  until  they  shall  be  fully  hardened  to  the  air. 

The  males,  when  not  intended  for  propagating,  may  be  cas- 
trated when  30  days  old.  The  operation  is  easily  performed, 
by  two  incisions  with  a  sharp  knife.  An  analogous  operataoD 
is  sometimes  performed  upon  the  female,  when  she  is  intended 
for  feeding ;  but  the  more  approved  practice  is  to  jNieserve  her 
entire. 

The  weaning  of  the  calf,  it  has  been  said,  may  take  pbu»  at 
the  end  oi  four  months.  The  calf  is  then  merely  turned  into  good 
pasture  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  fed  like  the 
other  stocky  and  generally  along  with  the  cows  or  feeding  oxen ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  growing  animals,  it  should  be  allowed 
ample  food. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  calves  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  farm,  and  the  species  of  food  which  can  be 
supplied.  Where  there  is  nothing  but  coarse  pastures  and 
inferior  hay,  and  when  no  turnips  or  cultivated  forage  can  be 
raised,  then  the  stock  of  the  farm  must  be  suited  to  these,  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  breeders  in  such  cases  are  generally  merely  the  reaiers 
of  the  animals.  These,  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  age, 
are  disposed  of  to  another  class  of  farmers,  who  have  the  means 
to  feed  them.  A  great  proportion  of  the  lands  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  better  suited  for  breeding  in  this  manner  than  for 
feeding ;  and  a  large  exportation  of  animals  takes  place  from 
all  the  breeding  farms  and  districts  to  be  fed  elsewhere.  The 
feeders  purcliase  the  cattle  at  2»uch  age  as  suits  their  pur)x>8es, 
and  keep  tliem  on  their  farms  for  such  a  }^riod  as  they  find 
expedient     This  is  a  division  of  lalx)ur  in  the  breeding  and 
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feeding  of  live-stock  perfectly  natural,  find  in  an  eminent  decree 
favonritblp  to  the  interests  of  individuals  and  the  country.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  each  district  and  farm  is  applied,  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  live-stock,  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  best  adapted. 

In  cases  where  no  other  food  can  be  supplied  than  the  na- 
tural produce  of  the  fann,  the  same  care  and  delicacy  in  rear- 
ing are  not  necessary  or  practicable,  as  under  a  more  artiticiai 
system  of  feeding.  The  cnws,  in  such  cases,  are  usually  per- 
mitted to  suckle  their  young.  During  the  first  winter,  the 
voiing  animals  receive  such  pasture  and  natural  hay  as  the  farm 
affords.  In  the  following  summer  they  are  kept  on  the  coarse 
pastures  of  the  farm ;  in  the  following  winter  they  are  maintain- 
ed as  in  the  former  one,  and  so  on  until  disposed  of  to  the 
feeder,  which  may  be  in  the  second  or  third,  or  even  sometimes 
the  fourth,  year  of  their  age.  The  sooner  cattle,  under  these 
circumstances,  can  be  brought  to  maturity,  the  better  ia  it  lor 
rfie  interests  of  the  breeder. 

The  system  of  breeding,  however,  where  the  nature  of  the 
(«rm  is  such  as  to  afford  a  supply  of  proper  food  to  the  ani- 
mals, and  where  the  finer  class  of  stock  is  kept,  is  altogether 
dirt'erent.  In  this  case,  the  principle  of  the  system  followed,  is 
to  afliird  a  full  supply  of  food  to  the  animal,  from  the  birth  to 
the  time  that  it  is  transferred  to  the  butcher.  This  principle 
applies  to  all  animals  intended  to  be  fattened. 

The  calves,  after  being  weaned,  are  put,  it  has  been  said,  on 
good  pasture,  and  fed  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  When 
the  herbage  fails  in  autumn,  which  is  generally  before  the  end 
of  OctolKn',  the  animals  should  be  put  in  straw-yards,  with 
open  sheds,  into  which  they  may  retire  for  shelter.  The  num- 
ber put  into  one  division  or  y«rd  should  not  be  too  great, 
though  this  is  less  important  at  this  period  of  their  life  than 
afterwards.  Calves  to  the  number  of  aO  may  be  kept  together 
in  one  yanl,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  room ;  but  when 
animals  are  of  a  large  breed,  it  is  l>etter  that  the  number  should 
not  exceed  10. 

The  yards  should  have  pure  water  in  each,  conveyed  to  them 
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or  prp^.  smri  nitaiaed  ia  iroaghn^  to  whcick  ibe 
rM^->  atce«4  at  all  trme^  Each  vaid  shoald  hare:, 
b».4t  <-/  the  ^dsAf  «baI]ov  troocisw  tjciaed  of  wood 
frjT  the  parpo^e  c^  hrjtdmg  rimfp^.  azid  iiiiinai 
vari:^  «^Aild  he  ^  drv,  thas  the  anfmah  mar  aot  be 
rkfL  The  arrangenkent  of  these  yardst  vMi  dior  open  Atis, 
will  be  %een  in  the  design  of  fann4xxfldings  aftemrds  gmn. 
BefrjTfr  bringing  the  calves  home  for  the  winter^  the  javds  should 
be  beddird  vith  a  lajer  of  coarse  ^rav,  or  dried  stems  of  plants 
'/f  anv  kind*  In  the  middle  c^  each  of  these  Tards  should  be 
placed  one  rjr  more  racks  (Fig.  ITS),  for  oontamh^  strav^  and 
preventing  its  being  streved  about.  The  best  kind  of  straw  is 
'jat-^trav,  and  the  rack  should  be  kept  oonstandy  supplied. 


A  rjuaritity  of  turnips  (for  this  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
\]H'CM-s  of  green  fcxnl  used)  must  be  put  into  the  troughs  in  the 
iriorning ;  again  a  quantity  at  mid-day  ;  and,  lastly,  a  quantity 
ill  the  evening,  Ixjfore  night-fall. 

The  ealves  must  receive  a  full  allowance  of  turnips,  that  is, 
they  must  receive  as  large  a  quantity  as  they  can  consume. 
At  tlie  same  time,  the  racks  must  be  kept  always  filled  with 
straw,  and  some  litter  sprinkled,  wherever  necessary,  over  the 
yards,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.  When  straw  fails,  hay  must  be 
Hujjplied,  and  in  place  of  turnips,  should  these  also  fail,  potatoes 
or  other  succulent  food. 

In  the  month  of  May,  generally  about  the  middle  of  it,  in 
1  h(»  northern  parts  of  this  country,  but  several  weeks  earlier  in 
ihe  more  southern  parts,   the  pastures  will   afford   sufficient 
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food  fur  ibe  young  '^tuck  which  have  now  completed  their  first 
year,  and  are,  iu  the  languaj^  of  fftniiLTg,  yearlinj^s,  or  one-year 
old-  Until  the  grans  is  fully  ready,  the  animals  should  on  no 
account  be  turned  out  to  the  jiastures,  and  care  must  l>e  taken 
that  the  grounds  are  not  overstocked,  lest  the  animals  be  in  any 
degree  stinted  in  their  food.  They  should  at  this  period  be  gain- 
ing fat  as  well  as  growth ;  and  no  greater  error  in  the  munage- 
inetit  of  feeding  cattle  can  be  committed,  than  to  allow  tlieir 
progress  to  be  in  any  degree  checked  by  the  want  of  suffidenl 
food. 

After  pasturing  for  the  summer,  and  at  the  same  period  as 
ill  the  former  year,  namely,  before  the  end  of  October,  the  ani- 
mals, still  yearlings,  are  taken  up  from  grass. 

In  the  case  of  the  finer  breeds,  the  animals  may  now  be  pre- 
pared for  the  butcher ;  for  which  they  will  be  ready  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  after  being  fully  fed  during  the  winter,  or  after 
having  received  some  grass  during  the  following  summer.  This 
is  the  perfection  of  rearing  and  feeding  oxen,  and  the  practice 
nhows  how  great  must  be  the  superiority  of  a  breed  that  can 
be  fattened  at  this  early  age.  It  is  only,  however,  the  finer 
classes  of  animals,  and  that  imder  a  perfect  system  of  feeding, 
that  can  be  thus  early  matured.  The  more  common  case  is, 
that  they  require  one  winter's  feeding  more  before  they  are 
ready  for  the  butcher;  and  it  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  this  supposition  in  describing  their  further  manage- 
ment. 

The  year-olds,  then,  are  to  be  taken  up  from  grass  as  soon 
as  the  pastures  begin  to  fail  in  October,  They  are  put  into 
yards  with  shelter-sheds  as  before ;  but,  in  place  of  20  in  a 
yard,  there  should  not  be  more  than  10,  the  animals  being 
now  of  larger  size,  and  more  apt  to  interfere  with  each  other  in 
feeding;  and  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  dur- 
ing tile  first  winter.  They  are  to  be  well  littered,  to  be  fed 
three  times  in  the  day  witli  turnips,  and  to  receive  their  full 
allowance  of  straw. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  the  period  in  the 
age  of  the  animal  at  which  a  slight  relaxation  may  Ik-  made  in 
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the  system  of  full  feeding, — not  that  it  is  well  to  relax  in  may 
degree,  but  that  in  practice,  with  the  conunon  supply  of  food 
which  can  be  obtained  on  a  farm,  it  is  frequently  neceaaary  to 
do  so.  But  wherever  food  can  be  obtained  to  carry  on  the 
system  of  full  feeding  during  the  second  winter  as  during  the 
first,  it  should  be  done ;  for  the  importance  is  very  great  of 
keeping  the  animals  not  only  growing,  but  fattening,  from  their 
birth  to  their  full  maturity.  But  if  the  feeder  is  unaUe  to  carry 
on  the  same  system  of  feeding  during  the  second  winter  as  during 
the  first,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  succulent  food,  as  to  tha 
half  of  the  quantity  of  turnips  which  the  animals^  if  unreatricti 
ed,  would  consume,  giving,  however,  in  all  cases,  an  unlimited' 
quantity  of  dry  provender.  In  general,  however,  the  necesfiity 
for  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  the  richer  food  is  mudi* 
less  than  is  suj^sed,  for  if  substitutes  for  the  turnip  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  quantity  of  stock  may  be  reduced  to  the  meant 
possessed  for  carrying  it  on  in  a  proper  manner.  < 

In  all  cases,  then,  the  study  of  the  feeder  must  be  to  oairyr 
on  the  feeding  animals  with  a  full  allowance  of  good  food  £nani 
their  birth  to  their  maturity.  But  the  period  at  which  he  eatv 
rdax  a  little  in  this  system  of  fiill  feeding,  and  substitute  momef 
common  provender,  is  in  the  second  winter.  Yet  even  while* 
he  does  relax  to  the  extent  of  diminishing  the  more  feeding 
food,  he  must  take  especial  care  that  the  animals^  if  they  abaU 
not  gain  fat,  shall  lose  no  part  of  their  former  condition.  It  it 
opposed  to  all  the  true  principles  of  breeding  to  allow  animals 
to  fall  ofi^  from  the  condition  at  which  they  had  arrived. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  after  the  first  winter,  to  give  the 
same  high  feeding  to  the  females  intended  for  breeding,  as  to 
the  males.  The  object  proposed  with  the  females  intended 
for  breeding,  is  not  to  render  them  fat,  but  to  maintain  them 
in  a  healthy  and  growing  state.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  by 
giving  them  a  full  allowance  of  the  richer  food,  but  such  a 
portion  of  it  only,  as,  joined  to  the  more  common  provender  of 
the  farm,  will  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  state.  When  the 
yearling  steers  are  to  be  carried  on  during  their  second  win- 
ter, on  a  modified,  and  not  a  full  allowance  of  richer  food^ 
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then  the  heCers  need  not  be  separatfd  from  them,  because  both 
are  to  be  fed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  when  the  steers  are  at 
this  time  to  receive  full  feeding,  then  the  heiferg  are  to  l>e  put 
into  a  yard  witli  an  open  shed  by  themselves.  They  ohould  not 
be  tied  to  stakes,  according  to  the  common  practice,  but  kept 
in  yards  with  open  sheds.  In  the  following  summer  they  are 
paHtured  along  with  the  older  cows,  and  receive  the  male  as 
soon  aa  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  which,  in  the  case  of  heifers, 
is  later  than  in  thai  of  older  cows.  When  winter  comes,  they 
are  to  he  put  into  their  separate  pen  again,  and  fed  as  in  the 
first  winter,  and  wlitn  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  period  of 
ualviiig,  they  may  be  tied  up  gently  in  their  stall. 

But  to  return  to  the  feeding  stock : — The  yearling  steers  are 
fed  in  tJieir  yards,  either  with  their  full  allowance  of  straw  and 
green  food,  or  else  with  a  full  allowance  of  dried  provender, 
and  a  modified  allowance  of  green  food.  By  tlie  month  of  May 
they  have  completed  their  second  year,  and  are  now  termed 
two-yeor-oid  steers.  When  the  pastures  are  fidly  ready  for 
tlKtn.  they  are  turned  out  to  feed,  and  are  kept  in  tliese  pas- 
tures until  the  herbage  fails  in  October,  when  lliey  are  to  be 
taken  up  once  more  and  fed  on  green  food  in  the  fullest  quan- 
tity in  which  they  can  consume  it. 

Two  methods  may  be  adopted  in  this  final  feeding  of  the 
mumals.  They  may  either  be  tied  in  the  house,  having  a  trough 
or  manger  to  feed  from,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  small  yards, 
with  open  covereil  sheds  attached. 

In  the  first  case,  that  is,  when  confined  to  the  F^m 
house,  and  fed  from  a  trough  or  manger,  the  ani- 
mals are  tied  by  the  neck  to  upright  posts.  The 
lieat  methixl  of  attaching  them  is  by  a  Ught  chain, 
which  encircles  the  neck,  and  is  fastened  to  a  ring, 
nio\'ei^le  upon  a  stake-  In  this  manner  the  ani- 
mal has  the  power  of  raising  and  lowering  his  head 
with  such  freedom  as  permits  him  to  Ue  down. 

But  instead  of  a  series  of  upright  posts,  it  is 
better  that  each  animal  have  his  own  stall.  A 
partition  of  wo(m1  at  ihc  hcauls  of  the  o^en,  or,  a 
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very  good  substitute,  a  broad  stone,  is  placed  between  eadi  ani* 
maL  A  bar  of  iron  is  then  feistened  to  the  stall,  with  a  ring 
moveable  upon  it,  to  which  is  fixed  the  chain  which  goes  round 
the  neck  of  the  animaL  In  this  manner  each  ox  is  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  provender  of  his  neighbour,  in  the 
manner  shown  under  the  head  Farm-buildings. 

The  other  system  of  feeding  is  in  small  yards,  with  open 
sheds.  Eadi  shed  with  its  yard  should  be  of  a  size  to  contain 
easily  2  oxen,  or,  if  it  is  made  of  a  size  to  hold  4  oxen,  there 
should  be  a  division  between  each  pair,  so  that  more  than  2  shall 
not  be  together ;  and  in  the  open  yard,  and  dose  to  the  wall, 
should  be  fixed  troughs  for  holding  the  provender. 

Under  this  system  of  feeding,  the  animals  have  more  freedom 
than  when  fed  in  close  houses ;  and  that  moderate  exercise, 
which,  without  impeding  their  fattening,  tends  to  keep  them  in 
health.  They  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  have 
always  the  shdter  shed  to  retire  to.  They  have  the  power  of 
going  to  their  food  at  all  times,  even  during  the  night,  and 
this  food  being  in  the  open  air,  is  kept  always  fresh*  The 
treatment  of  the  cattle,  too,  in  these  sheds  and  yards  is  easy,  and 
the  injurious  effects  to  the  animals  obviated  of  any  deficient 
ventilation,  or  any  want  of  care  in  the  management  And  ex- 
perience has  fully  shown  that  the  finest  animals  may  be  fed  in 
these  sheds,  better  even  than  in  the  warmest  house,  when  they 
are  tied  to  the  stake. 

But  the  latter  practice  of  feeding  is  the  more  common ;  and 
it  is  the  most  necessary,  too,  to  be  described,  because  it  re- 
quires greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  keeper. 

When  the  cattle  are  for  the  first  time  to  be  fixed  to  their 
stakes,  some  care  is  needed  to  induce  them  to  go  forward.  Gentle 
means  must  be  employed ;  they  must  be  somewhat  tightly  tied 
at  first  to  prevent  their  turning  round ;  and  watched  for  a  time, 
lest  they  injure  themselves  by  struggling.  They  must  be  well 
littered,  and  the  turnips  placed  in  the  low  manger  of  the  stall 
before  them. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  first  operation  to  be  performed  is, 
to  remove  the  dung  from  behind  the  cattle,  and  to  place  the 
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turnips  in  the  ataU,  the  etems  and  tap-roots  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  off.  While  the  cattle  are  feeding,  the  dung  is  to 
be  wheeled  out  of  the  house,  and  deposited  in  the  yard  or  dung- 
pit.  When  the  turnips  are  eaten  up,  a  little  good  oat-straw 
or  hay  may  be  placed  before  the  animals;  and  they  being  now 
littered,  will  soon  lie  down  and  chew  the  cud. 

At  mid-day  they  are  again  in  he  fed  as  before,  and  again  be- 
fore sunset,  a  little  provender  of  hay  and  straw  being  placed 
before  them  after  each  meal ;  and  finally,  the  keeper,  before 
retiring  for  the  night,  is  to  examine  them  with  a  light,  see  that 
all  is  right,  stir  their  litter,  and  place  a  little  liay  or  straw  be- 
fore them.  Under  this  system  the  oxen  will  be  fully  fed,  and 
induced  during  the  internals  of  feeding  to  lie  down,  and  left  to 
repose  during  the  night ;  or  they  will  lake  a  little  dry  food, 
should  they  be  inclined  to  feed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  same 
process  recommences ;  and  the  utmost  regularity  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  operations,  for  the  animals  know  the  precise 
time  of  feeding,  and  become  restless  when  it  is  not  observed  to  a 
minute.  Careful  feeders  currycomb  their  cattle  in  feeding,  and 
in  all  cases  observe  that  the  skin  is  kept  free  firom  vermin,  or 
other  impurity. 

Frequently  the  turnips  are  cut  into  sUces  by  the  tumip-sUoer, 
'  (Pig.  45.)  This,  though  not  essential,  is  very  beneficial,  by 
enabling  the  animals  to  take  the  turnips  more  easily  into  their 
mouths,  and  masticate  them.  In  spring  the  while  turnips  de- 
cay, and  then  there  should  be  a  succedaneum,  first  of  yellow, 
and  next  of  Swedish,  turnips,  which  last  retain  their  juices  the 
latest  in  spring. 

If  the  animals  are  kept  in  the  yards  with  shelter-sheds,  the 
principle  of  feeding  is  the  same  as  that  described ;  but  the 
dung  in  this  ca.se  is  not  removed  from  the  animals,  the  litter 
■  being  spread  above  it. 

An  ox  of  50  or  60  stones  weight  will  consume  about  a  ton 

'  of  lurnipB  in  the  week,  or  about  an  acre  in  24  weeks.     If  lie 

thrive  well,  he  will  gain  in  weight  ]  4  lb.  or  more  in  the  week. 

Sometimes  cattle,  especially  when  tied  to  tlie  post,  are  apt  to 
be  choked  by  u  piece  of  turnip  slicking  in  the  throat.     In  this 
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i\-t:«,  the  ooninK>ii  practic;?  is,  to  endeavour  to  push  the  piece  of 
timiip  gently,  but  firmly,  down  into  the  stomadi,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  stalk«  terminating  in  a  round  bulb  of  wood  or  bone. 

The  feeding  with  turnips  is  the  most  simjde  and  economical 
method  practised  in  this  country.  Turnips^  however,  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  some  cases 
they  cannot  be  produced  at  all,  and  then,  if  a  sjrstem  of  feeding 
is  to  he  carried  on,  recourse  must  be  had  to  othar  substances. 

Mangel-wurzel,  the  carrot,  the  parsnep,  and  the  cabbage,  are 
all  suited  to  the  purpose  of  feeding ;  and  the  manner  of  con- 
suming them  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  turnip,  that  when  the 
mode  of  applying  the  one  is  known,  that  of  using  the  others 
is  easv. 

Potatoes  are  also  a  nourishing  food  for  ruminating  animals. 
When  given  raw,  they  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
turnip;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  begin  somewhat  gradually, 
because  this  food  is  apt  to  scour  and  injure  cattle  at  first 
Potatoes  and  turnips  may,  with  great  ad^-antage  to  cattle,  be 
given  at  the  same  time.  Diflerent  kinds  of  food  seem  to  have 
an  exceeding  gixxl  effect  in  promoting  the  tendency  to  feed  of 
all  cattle ;  and  in  the  case  of  feeding  with  potatoes  and  turnips, 
one  meal  of  the  fonner,  and  two  of  the  latter,  in  the  day,  will 
he  found  to  be  a  good  arrangement.  Potatoes  steamed  may  be 
given  to  oxen ;  but  steamed  food  is  never  of  the  same  advantage 
to  ruminating  animals,  as  to  animals  with  single  stomachs,  as 
the  horse  and  the  hog. 

Bruised  corn  and  meal  are  occasionally  employed  in  feeding; 
hut  those  arc  expensive,  and  only  subsidiary  to  more  common 
food. 

Another  species  of  feeding  is  the  refuse  of  the  distillery. 
This  a^nsists  of  the  grains  of  malt  after  distillation,  and  of  the 
wash  or  liquid  refuse,  and  wherever  these  can  be  obtained,  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  \*"ith  success.  They 
form  a  very  nutritive  food,  rejectetl  often  at  first  by  the  animals, 
but  afterwards  consumed  by  them  with  eagerness.  The  grains 
may  he  given  at  the  rate  of  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a 
half  in  the  day,  with  a  proper  supply  of  dry  fcxxl ;  the  liquid 
portion,  or  wash,  is  drunk  by  the  animals. 


Oilcake  in  one  uf  the  substances  eiiipluyecl  ii)  feeding. ,  It  is 
highly  mitritive,  is  greatly  relished  by  cattle,  and  it  never  fails 
to  increase  their  tendency  to  fatten  when  given  with  their  other 
fooch  It  may  be  given  in  quantities  of  2  lb.  or  more  in  the 
day,  along  with  any  other  food.  It  is  frequently  given  with 
bay  alone,  and  the  quantity  that  will  feed  an  ox,  is  from  12  to 
15  lb.,  with  half  a  stone  of  hay  in  the  day  ;  but  this  is  an  ex- 
pensive feeding,  and  the  better  mode  of  using  oil-cake  is  to 
give  it  in  small  quantities,  with  less  costly  provender. 

Salt  should  be  given  to  feeding  animals.  The  use  of  this 
universal  condiment  in  the  feeding  of  oxen,  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  quantity  given  iitay  be  from  4 
to  5  oz.  in  the  day  lo  old  oxen,  to  yenrlings  from  S!  to  3  oz., 
and  to  calves  i  oz.  All  oxen  will  soon  learn  to  takf  it  if  placed 
within  their  reach. 

.  The  general  method  of  feeding  oxen  in  this  country  in  sum- 
mer, is  in  the  Ketds  in  the  manner  described ;  and  this  is  the 
more  simple  and  easy  method,  and  that  which  in  the  most  likely 
to  be  generally  followed  in  a  country  aboundiog  in  pastures. 
The  practice  of  isoiling,  however,  has  been  often  recommeiuU-d, 
and  partially  adopted,  in  the  feetling  of  oxen.  But  tliis  has 
lUauaUy  been  in  favourable  situations  with  respect  to  productivc- 
nesG  of  the  »oil.  It  is  nut  a  practice  well  suited  to  very  yoinig 
•tock,  which  require  moderate  exercise,  and  <lo  not  grow  so  well 
-when  kept  and  fed  in  this  manner,  as  when  allowe<l  to  pasture 
in  the  fields.  Soiling,  therefore,  whcTi  it  is  practised  iu  any 
tsaei'riiould  generally  be  confiued  to  the  older  stuck,  at  tlie  jie- 
nod  of  their  fiikal  feeding. 

The  best  manner  uf  keeping  o\en  when  soiled  is  in  the  tiaine 
•  small  sheds  and  yards  as  are  eiupioyed  for  feediug  on  turnips. 
The  food  mum  be  led  home,  and  given  tn  the  cattle  from  racks, 
ID  nuxlerate  portions  at  a  time.  They  nuist  be  fed  three  times, 
and  may  be  fed  four  times,  in  the  day  ;  and  they  should  be  kept 
.plentifully  littered.  Between  the  period  of  consumption  of  the 
.fimt  trop  of  clover  or  other  green  forage,  and  the  second,  there 
is  aomctime^  an  interval.  At  this  time,  therefore,  ihecs  tniist 
ibe  a  '^iipjily  of  othei'  TiKxh  -i^  of  tare^-,  wltich,,,jf  ;^f),iifj^))c 
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preceding  March,  will  be  ready  at  this  time,  and  will  carry  on 
the  cattle  until  the  other  forage  is  ready  for  being  cut  a  second 
time. 

The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  has  been  described  from 
the  birth  to  the  maturity  of  the  animals ;  but  deviations  from 
the  modes  described  necessarily  take  place :— The  breeder,  in 
the  case  of  certain  farms,  is  not  the  feeder.  He  merely  rears 
the  animal  to  the  maturity  of  age,  or  degree  of  fatness,  which 
the  nature  of  his  farm  allows,  while  other  persons  complete  the 
process  of  feeding,  in  the  manner  which  their  peculiar  situations 
render  profitable  or  expedient. 

The  hardier  breeds  of  the  mountains  are  in  general  request 
for  being  fed  in  this  manner.  They  are  generaUy  purchased 
lean  before  winter,  and  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  low  country. 
They  are  there  fed  on  straw,  or  coarse  natural  hay,  during  the 
first  winter,  with  merely  such  an  allowance  of  green  food  as  can 
be  spared  ;  and  they  are  either  grazed  and  fattened  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  or  fed  for  another  winter  and  summer,  as  suits 
best  with  their  age  and  condition. 

And  not  only  the  mountain^  breeds,  but  lean  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  age  and  fatness,  are 
in  the  course  df  being  transferred ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
profit  of  farmers  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  make  their  purchases,  and  on  the  other,  effect 
their  sales  of  stock. 

Calves,  instead  of  being  reared  to  maturity  in  the  manner 
described,  are  frequently  disposed  of  in  a  fattened  state  when 
young.  The  calves  under  this  system  may  be  transferred  soon 
after  their  birth  to  the  butcher,  or  they  may  be  fed  for  a  longer 
period  on  milk.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  rarely  good  veal 
in  less  than  5  or  6  weeks,  and  the  most  approved  period  for 
keeping  them  is  10  weeks.  They  are  fed  liberally  on  milk ; 
but  linseed  cake  and  other  feeding  substances  may  be  also 
employed.  The  cribs  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  i)er- 
fectly  dry,  well  littered,  and  ventilated. 


.'i.  Weioht  OF  Oxi;!<.  '» 

The  parts  of  ao  ox  to  which  the  temi  offal  is  usually  applied 
are  the  head  and  feet,  the  tallow,  the  hide  and  boms,  aiid  the 
entrails. 

The  fat  of  an  ox,  it  has  been  said,  is  that  unctuous  substance 
which  is  intermingled  with,  and  surrounds,  the  muscles  and 
other  parts.  That  which  grows  internally  is  mostly  termed 
tallow,  from  the  uses  to  which  it  is  apphed.  The  tallow  is  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  of  the  same  value,  weight  for  weight, 
as  the  flesh  of  the  fore-quarters ;  and  so  likewise  is  the  hide. 
These  and  the  other  parts,  termed  offal,  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  funning  about  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  animal. 
When  beef  is  said  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  price  sinking  tht 
offaU,  the  meaning  merely  is,  that  the  whole  price  of  the  ani- 
mal is  reckoned  ui>on  the  carcass  alone ;  hence,  when  beef  is 
aold  at  a  certain  price  sinking  the  oflkls,  that  price  is  more 
than  if  it  were  sold  without  including  in  it  the  price  of  the 
offaU. 

That  portion  of  the  os  which  is  used  for  food,  exclusive  of 
the  offals,  is  usually  termed  the  quarters,  because  the  animal,  on 
being  cut  up,  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  quarters.  The  must 
esteemed  ports  for  food  are  the  hind-quarters.  These  weigh 
somewhat  less  than  the  fore-quarters;  though  the  more  perfect 
the  form  of  the  animal  is,  the  more  nearly  do  the  fore  and  hind 
quarters  approach  in  weight. 

Practice  enables  (lergons  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  animals  by 
the  eye  alone ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
weight  by  measurement.  This  may  he  done  with  considerable 
correctness  in  the  following  manner: — When  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing in  a  natural  position,  measure  his  length  in  feet  from  the 
foremost  upper  comer  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  hindmost  point  of  the  rump;  then  mi-asure  tlie  girtli  or 
circumference  immediately  behind  the  fore-legs;  multiply  the 
square  of  the  girth  by  the  length,  and  this  product  liy  .238. 
which  will  give  ihi-  weight  of  the  quarters  in  stones  of  1+  lb. 
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^^ca  This  niW  has  been  arrived  at,  by  regarding  the  body 
,!<  tW  aniaud  as  a  cylinder,  and  determinhig,  by  experiment, 
«cui  iwx^vtKHU  on  an  average,  the  actual  weight  of  the  quar- 
twrti  of  aiiiuuds  bears  to  the  cylinder. 

AuiHher  method  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  fat  cattle,  is, 
bv  wei|i!:hin^  theui  when  alive,  and  multiplying  the  gross  weight 
by  .605.  This  rule  has  been  arrived  at,  by  determining,  from 
«u  average  of  cases*  what  proportion  the  dead  weight  of  the 
llvHir  quarters  is  found  to  bear  to  the  living  weight  of  the 
aniuial. 

6.  Diseases  of  Oxen. 

The  diseases  of  the  larger  ruminating  animals  are  not  of 
\<TV  fnx)uont  cKCurrence,  although  they  are  often  dangerous 
ami  fatal. 

A  nialigiuint  distemper,  termed  murrain,  has  somedmes  made 
driNi&lful  ravages  among  the  cattle  of  many  countries,  returning 
f\vr  siua>ssivc  years  to  the  same  country,  and  sweeping  entire 
p^uorations  of  cattle  away.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  oefk- 
turv,  it  long  raged  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  when  il 
visitixl  this  island,  continued  its  ravages  for  many  years.  But 
happily*  siuiV  the  period  of  its  first  introduction,  its  occurrence 
l\jis  «mi1y  Ikvu  |)artial  and  local. 

i\*iulo  <uv  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases,  which  receive 
YiU^imis  nanu^  as  quarter-ill,  black-quarter,  showing*of-blood, 
&i\  HUxxling  at  the  commencement  of  these  diseases  is  proper  ; 
l>\it  the  subsequent  treatment  depends  upon  tlie  stages  of  the 
discHise  at  which  the  remedies  are  applied,  and  other  circum- 
staiuvs. 

(^attlo  are  subject  to  colds,  which  frequently  terminate  fatally. 
Cokls  are  brought  on,  amongst  other  causes,  by  sudden  changes 
of  ieuqx'rature,  whether  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  place  of 
fixiling  of  the  animal.  Bleeding  may  in  many  of  these  cases 
be  necessary,  and  in  all  cases  shelter  should  be  afforded,  and 
warm  fiK)d  supplied,  as  mashes,  boiled  turnips,  and  the  like. 

Cattle  are  subject  to  different  diseases,  which  receive  tlie 


general  name  of  uhulic,  or  gripes.  Diarrhcea  and  dysentery  are 
also  difitases  of  cattle,  and  many  diseases  might  be  mention- 
ed; but  it  would  lie  of  no  avail  to  enumerate  them,  without 
entering  into  lengthened  details. 

In  general,  what  falls  within  the  province  of  the  farmer  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  liead  of  food  and  general  treatment. 
The  medicines  which  he  should  venture  to  administer  should 
be  cautiously  given.  Where  violent  inflammatory  diseaseK 
attack  the  animal,  he  may  generally  venture  to  bleed  in  the 
first  stage;  when  costiveness  occurs,  he  may  administer  some 
laxative  medicine ;  when  diarrhoea  or  looseness  occurs,  he  may 
give  some  laudanum,  and  in  all  cases  mashes  of  boiled  or  steam- 
ed food. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  of  cattle,  with  regard  to 
which  the  farmer  has  to  act  upon  the  instant,  is  hoven,  or  in- 
flation of  the  ruminant.  The  paunch,  or  first  stomach,  of  pu- 
minathig  animals,  is  of  large  size,  and  as  the  green  food  which 
is  taken  into  it  is  frequently  charged  with  moisture,  the  stomach 
is  not  only  overloaded,  and  unable  to  carry  on  its  functions,  but 
the  mass  fermenting,  air  is  generated,  by  which  the  stomach 
becomes  so  distended,  that  either  a  rupture  of  it  takes  place,  or 
the  animal  dies  of  sufibcation,  This  disease  most  frequently 
occurs  when  animals  are  turned  into  rich  succulent  pastures, 
particularly  of  clovers,  when  charged  with  the  morning  dews. 

Sometimes  powerful  stimulants  are  given  to  assist  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  and  these  arc  often  stifficienl ;  or  a  hollow 
flexible  tube  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  throuf^h  the  mouth, 
that  the  air  may  be  j)ermitted  to  escape.  Should  this  operation 
not  succeed,  then  an  opening  must  be  instantly  made  through 
the  left  side  into  the  paunch.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  pen- 
knife, while  a  quilt,  or  something  similar,  is  intro<lucod.  to  allow 
the  air  to  escape.  But  recently  the  stomach-pump  ha«  lieeii 
employed  for  this  and  other  diseases,  and  with  the  best  effects. 
It  is  fittetl  to  withdraw  instantly  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  also  to  inject  liquids,  so  that,  when  the  mass  of  the  stomach 
is  too  hard,  the  matter  may  be  first  diluted  by  injected  liquids, 
and   then    withdrawn.     The  stomacii-pump  is   also  suitw]  to 
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various  diseases  of  the  horse,  and  may  be  fbnned  of  smaller 
size  for  the  sheep ;  so  that  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the 
lives  of  many  valuable  animals  may  be  saved  upon  a  farm. 

7.  The  Dairy, 

Milk  is  a  secreted  liquid  intended  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  to  this  end  it  is  emi* 
nently  adapted.  By  agitating  this  substance,  it  separates  into 
two  parts,  a  fluid  and  a  solid.  The  solid  part  is  butter,  having 
the  properties  of  an  expressed  oil.  The  fluid  part  is  merely 
the  milk  deprived  of  its  butyraceous  part ;  and  when  it  is  ob-> 
tained  by  the  operation  of  churning,  it  receives  the  name  of 
butter-milk. 

But,  if  milk  is  left  at  rest  for  a  time,  it  becomes  acescent, 
and  coagulates.  This  coagulation  takes  place  of  itself ;  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  adding  certain  substances  to  the  milk,  as 
acids,  alcohol,  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  and  the  gastric  juice 
of  animals.  The  coagulated  portion  of  the  milk  is  curd;  which, 
when  the  liquid  is  expressed  from  it,  forms  cheese.  The  liquid 
that  is  thus  separated  is  termed  whey.  Whey,  therefore,  is 
milk  deprived  of  its  caseous  or  cheesy  matter. 

Again,  milk,  if  left  at  rest  for  a  time,  separates  into  two 
parts;  a  more  oily  part,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
termed  cream ;  and  a  more  serous  part,  which,  when  the  cream 
is  removed,  is  termed  skimmed  milk.  A  portion  of  the  cream 
still  remains  attached  to  the  more  serous  milk,  and  the  latter  is 
a  nutritive  substance,  employed  largely  as  human  food,  and 
for  the  feeding  of  calves  and  other  animals. 

It  is  from  the  oily  or  creamy  part  that  butter  is  derived.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  then,  being  removed 
from  the  more  serous  part,  be  churned,  or  the  whole,  namely, 
the  serous  and  creamy  part,  may  remain  mixed  together  and  be 
churned.  In  either  case  butter  will  be  obtained.  In  the  first 
case,  the  butter  will  be  of  better  quality ;  in  the  second,  it  will 
be  produced  in  larger  quantity. 

The  caseous  or  cheesy  matter  may  be  obtained  by  coagula- 


tion  from  the  serous  portion  of  the  niilk  alone.  But  in  thi» 
case  it  is  less  rich  and  grateful ;  for  when  all  the  creainy  part 
remains  with  the  milk,  a  portion  of  it  unites  with  the  cheesy 
part.  Hence,  when  it  is  wished  to  procure  good  cheese,  the 
creamy  part  is  not  removed  from  the  milk  before  coagulation. 

The  manner  of  separating  either  the  bulyraceous  j)art  of  the 
milk  hy  agitation,  or  the  cheesy  matter  by  coagulation,  is  su 
easy,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  means  of  doing  so  should 
be  every-where  known  and  practised.  Butter  and  clieese  form, 
tn  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  extensive  articles  of 
food ;  but  in  warmer  countries,  the  oil  of  plants  is  largely  used, 
in  place  of  the  oily  part  of  mUk. 

In  the  practice  of  the  dairy  in  this  country,  milk  may  be 
disposed  of  in  three  ways. 

The  first  is  in  the  form  of  milk  for  foot! ;  and  this  is  the 
most  profitable  where,  Irom  the  nearness  of  the  market,  and  the 
demand  for  the  produce,  it  can  be  adopted.  In  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  accordingly,  dairies  are  formed  merely  for  the  production 
of  milk  ;  and  these  usually  form  the  largest  class  of  dairy  esta- 
blishments.  But  the  sale  of  milk  in  its  freah  state  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  a  certain  circle  around  the  different  markets 
of  consumption. 

The  next  and  most  profitable  production  of  the  dairy  is  but- 
ter in  a  fresh  state.  This  circle  is  more  extended  than  that  of 
milk  alone,  because  butter  can  be  preserved  longer,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  greater  distance. 

At  a  greater  distance  still  the  produce  of  the  dairy  consists 
chiefly  of  cheese,  or  when  butter  is  produced,  it  is  salted  fur 
preservation,  and  not  disposed  of  in  its  fresh  state.  It  is  for 
the  combined  production  of  cheese  and  butter  that  dairies  are 
usually  made ;  and  a  dairy,  that  it  may  fulfil  these  purposes, 
should  consist  of  several  apartments : — 

1.  The  milk-n>mi. 

2.  The  work-room. 

3.  The  store-room. 

The  milk-room  is  intended  to  contain  the  milk  previous  to 
obtaining   from  it  thi"  cheese  or  cream.      It  should   have  it.» 
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windows  to  the  nortlt,  and  be  so  formed  as  to  preserve  a  cool 
and  equal  temperature.  It  should  be  well  ventilated,  kept  dry 
and  clean,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  removed  from  the  efflu* 
via  of  putrid  substances.  The  windows  should  be  formed  of 
gauze-clothy  which  may  exclude  flies  but  admit  the  air,  and 
protected  from  mice  and  accidents  by  a  grating  of  wire.  This 
apartment  should  be  kept  cool  in  summer,  but  in  winter  heat- 
ed by  a  stove  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  55°. 

The  work-room  is  that  in  which  the  different  manual  opera- 
tions are  performed.  It  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  boiler  to 
boil  water  and  heat  milk,  and  it  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  of  performing  the  operations  of  churning,  cheese* 
making,  washing  the  dairy  vessels,  and  the  like.  But  when 
the  dairy  is  of  the  larger  size,  there  should  be  more  than  one 
apartment ;  namely,  one  for  churning,  one  for  making  the 
cheese,  and  one  for  cleansing  the  vessels. 

The  store<room  is  intended  merely  to  keep  the  cheeses  when 
made.  It  may  be  placed  wherever  convenient,  and  8boi|l4 
have  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  without  being  too  much 
heated  or  lighted. 

The  utensils  required  for  a  dairy  are : — 

1.  Milking-pails,  which  may  be  formed  of  wood :  2.  Sieves 
of  hair  or  wire-gauze,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  milk 
through  and  retaining  the  impurities :  3.  Vessels  for  holding 
the  milk  until  the  cream  rises  upon  the  surface,  and. a  vesse^  for 
containing  the  cream :  4.  Flat  dishes  of  willow,  ivory^.or  horOa^ 
for  the  purpose  of  skimming  the  cream  from  the  surface  of  the 
milk :  5.  A  chum  :  6.  A  wooden  vat  or  tub,  in  which  the  milk 
is  placed  when  the  curd  is  coagulated :  7.  A  cheese-knife,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  or  breaking  the  coagulated  curd,  that  the 
whey  may  be  separated :  8.  A  vessel  perforated  with  boles,  in 
which  the  curd  may  be  placed,  that  it  may  be  broken,  and  the 
serous  matter  further  separated  :  9.  Wooden  vessels,  with  per- 
forated side  and  bottom,  in  which  the  curd  is  placed  for  being 
compressed :  10.  A  cheese-press. 

The  utensils  more  especially  employed  for  the  making  of 


huttcr  are  the  dishes  for  holding  the  milk  until  the  oreatn  no- 
parates,  the  skimming  dishes  for  removing  the  cream,  a  vesMtl 
for  holding  the  cream,  and  the  chum. 

The  dinhes  for  contmning  the  milk  are  made  of  various  aub- 
stances,  as  marlile,  slate,  tinned  iron,  earthen  ware,  and  wood. 
Lead  is  sometimes  employed,  but  improperly,  as  it  may  be 
acted  upon  by  the  acid  of  the  milk ;  and  so  likewise  may  irou, 
if  not  defended  by  a  coaling  of  some  substance.  The  milk 
may  either  be  contained  in  one  large  vessel  or  trough,  with  a 
stop-cock  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  milk  may  lie  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  cream  in  the  trough,  or  it  may  be  put  in  separate 
shallow  vessels.  These  last  have  been  recently  made  of  cast- 
iron,  smoothed  within  and  coated  with  tin  ;  and  more  recently 
zinc  has  been  employed.  Either  of  these  substances  is  supe- 
rior to  the  more  common  material,  wood.  They  are  more  easily 
kept  clean,  and  sooner  cooled,  which  contributes  to  the  more 
ready  separation  of  the  cream. 

Cliums  are  of  different  construction,  the'niost  Common  of 
Vhitfh  irf'that  of  a  plunge-chum,  moved  by  the  hand.  The 
form  of  this  domestic  Instrument  is  every-where  tnown.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood,  placed  upright;  and 
the  agitation  is  given  to  the  milk  within  by  a  perforated  board, 
which  nearly  fits  the  cylinder,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  long 
handle.  This  being  moved  up  and  down,  agitates  the  milk 
until  the  butter  is  separated. 

Sometimes  in  place  of  a  cylinder  standing  upright,  there  is 
employed  a  small  barrel  placed  horizontally,  and  sometimes  a 
square  box.  Through  the  bo\  or  Iwrrel  there  passes  a  wooden 
axle,  to  wliich  arms  are  attached,  and  motion  being  given  by  a 
handle,  the  milk  is  agitated  and  the  butter  separated. 

'  Sotnetimes  in  the  larger  class  of  dairies,  the  chum  is  driven 
bjf  macMnery.  The  best  principle  of  construction,  it  is  con- 
ceived, is  that  of  the  plunge-churn,  by  which  a  greater  agita- 
tion is  given  to  the  milk,  and  tlie  operation  more  effectively 
performed,  than  by  arms  revolving  in  a  uniform  direction.  The 
follomug  figures  represent  a  chum  of  this  construction. 


If  a  water-power  ia  not  at  command,  the  machinery  may  be 
driven  by  a  single  horse  attached  to  a  shaft  at  the  out^de  of 
the  building.  Motion  is  conveyed  by  a  lying  shaft  to  lhewhc«l 
A,  and  tliis,  by  the  pinion  B,  gives  motion  to  a  shaft,  on  which 
is  a  crank  D,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1 75.  By  this  crank,  and  the  con- 
necting rod  K,  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  beam  E,  which  is  thus 
alternately  raised  and  depressed.  To  this  boom  is  attached 
the  baadU ,  ,F  at,  the  two  points  of  the  cross-handle  G  aad  I 
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This  handle  jtasses  through  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  chum  I, 
mid  to  the  lower  jiart  of  it  is  fixed  a  circular  perforated  board, 
filling  the  greater  part  of  the  chum.  Motion  being  given  to 
the  machine,  the  handle  is  raised  and  depressed,  and,  by  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  strokes,  the  inilk  is  speedily  churned.  In  or- 
der to  render  the  strokes  longer  or  shorter,  as  may  be  wished, 
the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  K  can,  by  means  of  the  screw  L, 
lie  moved  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  the 
beam.  When  it  is  nearer  to  the  centre,  the  end  of  the  beam 
makes  a  larger  sweep,  and  longer  strokes  are  given  by  the 
handle.  The  size  of  the  churn  may  be  sufficient  to  contain  70 
gallona  of  milk  or  more ;  or,  there  may  be  two  churns,  witli 
handles  attached  to  the  same  beam.  This  machine  has  been 
found  to  be  greatly  superior  in  efficiency  and  despatch  to  any 
that  had  been  before  in  use. 

Butter  may  be  obtained  either  by  separating  the  cream  from 
the  milk  and  then  churning  it,  or  by  churning  the  milk  and 
cream  together.  By  the  first  method  the  best  butter  is  ob- 
tained; by  the  second,  the  largest  quantity. 

When  the  first  method  is  practised,  that  is,  when  the  cream 
is  churned  by  itself,  the  milk,  immediately  on  being  brought 
from  the  cow,  is  put  into  vessels  to  cool.  These  vessels  may 
cither  be  the  large  trough  referred  to,  or  the  shallow  separate 
vessels.  The  milk  is  put  into  the  trough  or  vessels  from  5  to 
6  inches  deep  ;  it  remains  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  Si  and  not  more  than  i8  hours,  the  medium  being  36, 
The  cream  which  has  risen  to  the  surface  is  then  separated 
from  the  milk  ;  in  the  case  of  the  larger  trough,  by  having  the 
milk  withdrawn  by  a  stop-cock ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  by  the  cream  itself  being  skimmed  off  by  a  flat  dish. 
The  cream  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  it  is  collected.  Fresh  portions  of  cream  are  added  to  this 
vessel  as  they  are  procured  from  successive  inilkings,  and  the 
whole  soon  acidifies. 

After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cream  has  been  collected,  it 
is  put  into  the  chum,  is  then  churned,  and,  in  the  space  of 
about  an  hour,  the  butter  will  be  geparate<l.    The  l>est  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  cream  for  the  separation  of  the  butter  appears  to 
be  about  6(fy  and  in  cold  weather  it  may  be  raised  to  this 
temperature,  or  somewhat  higher,  by  the  addition  of  some  hot 
water,  or,  when  the  small  chum  is  used,  by  plunging  the  chum 
in  hot  water. 

The  butter  is  now  removed,  and  is  carefully  washed  and 
kneaded  in  cold  water  until  all  the  milk  is  separated,  which 
will  appear  by  the  water  coming  off  pure.  After  this  the  but- 
ter is  fit  for  present  use,  or  it  may  be  salted  for  preserration. 

This  is  the  method  practised  when  the  cream  is  churned  se^ 
parately,  but  when  the  cream  and  milk  are  churned  together, 
the  practice  is  somewhat  diflerent : — 

In  this  case,  all  the  milk  of  one  milking  of  the  cows  is  put 
into  the  cooling-vessels,  so  that  it  may  cool  down  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  milk-house.     It  is  then,  with  the  cream,  put  into 
a  large  barrel,  where  it  becomes  acid,  and  a  slight  coagulaticm 
takes  place.     It  may  remain  in  the  barrels  from  two  or  three 
days  to  a  week ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected  tt 
is  put  into  the  chum,  and,  after  being  x;humed  a  few  seconds^ 
is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  from  70®  to  75°,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hot  water.     Some  do  not  add  hot  water ;  but  t)ie  prac- 
tice is  not  injurious,  and  saves  labour.     In  two  or  three  hours, 
when  the  hand-churn  is  used,  and  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  when  the  larger  chum,  driven  by  machinery,  is  employ- 
ed, the  milk  will  be  sufficiently  churned. 

By  thus  churning  the  whole  milk  and  cream  together,  a 
larger  quantity  of  butter-milk  will  be  procured,  and  of  better 
quality,  than  when  the  cream  is  churned  separately.  The 
butter-milk  procured  in  this  manner  is  but  slightly  acid,  and 
is  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  food  to  those  who  are  used  to 
it ;  and  it  is  perfectly  nutritious,  all  the  caseous  matter  of  the 
milk  still  remaining. 

When  the  churning  process  is  completed,  the  butter  is,  as 
in  the  former  case,  removed  and  kneaded  in  cold  water  until 
all  the  milk  is  separated  and  the  water  comes  off  pure.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  formed  into  rolls  for  present  use,  or  salted  for 
preservation. 
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The  other  preparation  of  milk  is  cheeae. — Cheese  consists  of 
the  caseous  matter  of  uiilk  united  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
oily  or  creamy  part-  This  oily  portion  adds  to  the  flavour 
and  richness  of  the  cheese,  and  hence,  when  good  cheese  is 
wanted,  the  cream  should  not  be  separated.  Clieese,  however, 
can  be  made  from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed ; 
and  it  is  then  termed  skinmied-mUk  cheese.  It  may  evea  be 
made  from  butter-milk,  in  which  the  cheesy  part  entirely  re- 
mains. But  then,  the  creamy  part  being  more  withdrawn  than 
in  the  case  of  skimmed-mUk,  the  cheese  wants  still  more  the 
properties  and  flavour  which  are  valued  in  this  species  of  food. 

For  the  making  of  cheese,  the  utensils  usually  required  are : 
— a  large  tub,  in  which  the  milk  is  coagulated,  and  the  curd 
broken ;  the  cheese-knife,  sometimes  of  wood  and  sometimes  of 
iron,  with  one  or  more  blades,  for  cutting  the  curd  and  allow- 
ing the  whey  to  separate;  wooden  dishes,  for  removing  the 
whey  ;  generally  another  wooden  vessel  perforated  with  holes, 
for  further  expressing  the  whey;  small  circular  vats,  in  which 
the  cheese  is  placed  that  it  may  be  compressed;  and  finally,  the 
cheese-press. 

Cheese- presses  are  of  different  forms.  Tliey  are  generally 
made  to  act  upon  the  curd  by  the  continued  pressure  of  a 
weight.  The  most  simple,  perhaps,  is  a  long  beam,  made  to 
act  AS  a  lever,  the  cheese  to  be  compressed  lieing  placed  in  its 
vat,  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrmn,  thus — 


But  more  complex  forms  of  the  cheese-press,  and,  in  some 
cues,  more  convenient,  may  be  aJoptcd.  The  following  figure 
represents  a  press,  in  which  the  weight  is  attached  to  a  lever, 
and  acta  on  a  board  which  is  placed  above  the  curd,  by  a  series 
of  intermediate  wheels  and  leeth  ■  .  _ 
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TW  wMgyhrinn  of  the 
wSk  i»  fudiiigd  by  Tarious 
MbstncMi  bat  tlK  DKMt  ap. 
profcd  is  fcmieC,  which  is 
|«<y^tJ  finom  the  stomach 
of  a  ^vungcaUl  Thistub- 
$laMr  maj  be  obtained  as 

felfenws:— 

The  stomach  of  a  new- 
kOkd  calf,  with  its  contents, 
ciwMsting  diiefly  of  coagu- 
lated milk,  is  to  be  taken* 
The  matter  of  the  stomach 
f%  to  be  preserved,  separating 
UH^  Y  any  indigested  sub- 
stances, as  straw  and  the  like,  that  may  be  mixed  with  it. 
It  will  add  to  the  quantity  of  rennet  obtained  to  feed  the  animal 
largely  with  milk,  some  hours  before  it  is  killed.  A  few  hand- 
ftils  of  salt  are  to  be  put  into  the  stomach  and  all  around  it 
It  is  then  to  be  rolled  up,  and  hung  near  a  fire  to  dry;  and  its 
iiuahty  will  improve  by  hanging  it  up  a  year  or  more  before  it 
iH  us^'d.  It  is  the  gastric  juice  in  this  rennet  which  produces 
the  ct^agulation  of  the  milk. 

When  the  rennet  is  prepared  for  use,  it  is  cut  into  small 
lutw's  and  put  into  ajar,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  salt.  Wa- 
tor»  which  had  been  previously  boiled  and  cooled  again,  is  then 
}H>ured  upon  it,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  iii  then  drawn  o£P,  and  a  second  infusion  made,  but  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water.  This  also  remains  a  few  days,  and 
being  withdrawn,  the  two  liquors  are  mixed  together,  strained 
thri>ugh  a  cloth,  and  put  into  bottles,  to  be  used  when  required. 

The  usual  manner  of  making  cheese  is  the  following: — 
The  milk  is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  this  as  soon  after  being 
obtained  from  the  cows  as  possible.  If  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  cows  upon  the  farm  to  produce  one  cheese  at  a  milk- 
ing, the  process  is  performed  immediately  on  the  milk  being 
brought  from  the  cows.     The  milk,  after  being  strained  through 


a  sieve,  is  put  into  a  vat,  and  while  yet  warm,  a  table-spoonful 
or  two  of  the  rennet  is  mixed  with  it,  after  which  the  coagula- 
tion soon  takes  place. 

But  if  there  be  uot  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  make  a 
cheese  each  time  they  are  milked,  then  the  milk,  as  it  is  brought 
from  the  cows,  is  put  inti>  the  milk-vessels  until  as  much  is 
collected  as  will  form  a  cheese.  When  the  cheese  is  ready 
to  be  made,  the  cream  is  tikimmed  off,  and  as  much  of  the 
milk  is  heated  separately  as,  when  added  to  the  mass  again, 
will  raise  it  to  about  90°.  The  cream  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated is  then  either  mixed  with  this  heated  milk,  and  so  licjue- 
fied  and  dissolved  in  it ;  or  it  is  not  added  to  the  general  mass 
until  the  heated  milk  has  been  added. 

The  curd  being  fully  formed,  it  is  cut  in  various  directions 
with  the  cheese-knife,  so  as  to  allow  the  whey  to  exude ;  and 
the  whey  is  then  lifted  out  in  flat  dishes,  the  curd  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  a  gentle  pressure.  The  curd  is  then  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  the  cheese-knife,  and  put  into  a  sieve  or  va^  with 
holes,  and  then  repeatedly  cut,  pressed  by  the  hand,  and  bro- 
ken, until  it  ceases  to  give  off  any  serous  matter.  It  is  last  of 
all  cut  very  small  by  the  cheese-knife,  and  a  quantity  of  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  cheese, 
being  mixed  with  it,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  then 
put  into  a  small  wooden  vessel  with  circular  holes  at  the  sides 
and  bottom,  and  placed  in  the  cheese-press. 

The  time  <iuring  which  the  cheese  remains  in  the  press  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  cheese  and  the  degree  of  pre- 
vious mani])ulatinn  which  it  had  undergone.  In  some  of  the 
finer  and  richer  cheeses,  the  pressure  is  very  slight,  and  in  some 
cases  the  cheese-press  is  altogether  dispensed  with. 

But  in  ordinary  cases,  the  cheese  being  wrapped  in  a  cloth, 
and  put  into  its  vat  with  a  board  above  it  to  fit  the  vat,  remains 
in  the  press  from  one  to  two  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out,  bro- 
kai  again  by  the  hand,  wrapped  in  fresh  cloth,  and  replaced 
in  the  cheese- vat ;  and  sometimes  it  is  not  broken,  but  merel 
revetBed.  It  may  then  be  taken  out  every  five  or  six  hours, 
and  the  cloth  changed.  After  being  pressed  in  this  manner 
l! 


bro-  I 
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jrely  I 
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two  or  three  days,  the  operation  will  be  complete.  The  cheese 
may  then  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  some  time  tH)  dry,  and 
ultimately  placed  in  the  store-room  for  preaervatian. 

But  great  variations  take  place  in  the  manner  of  performing 
the  operation  of  the  cheese  manufacture ;  and  certain  districts 
are  distinguished  by  their  peculiarities  of  practice.  In  Eng- 
land, more  manipulation  is  generally  employed  than  is  thought 
necessary  under  the  system  of  management  adopted  in  the 
dairy-districts  of  Scotland*. 

The  richness  and  flavour  of  cheese  very  much  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  cream  which  the  milk  contains.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  England  most  celebrated  for  rich  cheese,  the  cream  of 
one  milking  is  skimmed  off  and  mixed  with  the  entire  milk  of 
the  subsequent  milking.  In  this  way  the  milk  which  prcxluoes 
cheese  has  its  own  cream  and  that  also  of  a  previous  milking. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  colour  the  milk,  so  as  to  give  a 
red  tinge  to  the  cheese.  This  is  now  generaUy  dgne  by  a  pre- 
paration  of  the  red  pulp  of  the  seeds  of  the  amotta  tree.  This 
adds  nothing  to  the  goodness  of  the  cheese,  but  the  mixture  i« 
harmless. 

The  residuwn,  after  the  separation  of  the  curd,  it  has  been 
said,  is  whey.  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed  to  feed  hogs, 
and  is  exceedingly  well  suited  to  that  purpose. 

These  are  the  principal  details  which  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  give  regarding  the  preparation  of  these  salutary  and  nutri- 
tive substances.  By  means  of  the  dairy,  a  larger  quantity  of 
nutriment  can  be  obtained  from  the  consumption  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  herbage  than  by  any  other  species  of  feeding.  The 
dairy  forms  an  important  branch  of  public  industry,  and  con- 
tributes in  a  material  degree  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  practice  of  the  farm,  where  the  main  object  is  rearing 
animals  for  feeding,  the  kinds  of  animals  will  be  selected  for 
breeding  which  are  the  best  suited  for  that  purpose ;   and  the 


"  Account  of  Cheshire  by  Mr  Holland.     Account  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
of  Ayrshire  bv  Mr  Aiton. 


production  of  milk  will  be  regarded  ae  sct-ondary  and  subordi- 
nate. But  when  the  principal  obji.'ct  is  the  pnxliiction  of  milk, 
then  animals  will  Uc  selected  the  best  adapted  for  yielding  rich 
and  plentiful  milk. 

The  tbrm  of  animals  that  are  best  fitted  to  arrive  at  early 
maturity  and  secrete  fat,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which 
indicates  a  di»]>oBition  to  secrete  and  yield  milk.  A  dairy-cow, 
like  a  feeding  animal,  sliould  have  a  skin  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  touch, — should  have  the  back  straight,  the  loins  briiad,  the 
extremities  small  and  delicate ;  but  she  should  not.  as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  feeding  animal,  have  the  chest  broad  and  pro- 
tninent  before.  She  should  rather  have  the  fure-i|uarters  light, 
and  the  hind-quarters  relatively  broad,  capacious,  and  tieep  ; 
and  she  should  have  a  large  udder.  There  should  be  no  breed- 
ing in^nd-iii,  as  in  the  case  of  a  feeding  stock.  The  object  in 
rearing  cows  for  tlie  dairy  is  not  to  produce  animals  that  will 
arrive  at  premature  age,  but  such  as  are  hardy  and  of  good  con- 
stitution. By  long  attention  to  the  characters  that  indicate  a 
disposition  to  yield  milk,  the  breed  of  AjTshire  has  becomi' 
greatly  more  esteemed  for  the  dairy  than  other  animals  much 
superior  to  lliem  in  size  and  feeding  quulities. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  cows  of  the  dairy, 
the  most  economical  ix'rhaj)s  is  the  feeding  them  entirely  on 
green  fiu^ge  during  tlie  summer,  and  in  winter  on  carrots,  |)o- 
taloes,  parsueps,  and  cabbages ;  or  chaff  and  similar  substances 
steamed ;  or  coarse  meal,  bruised  beans,  and  other  farinaceous 
food  ;  or  distillers'  wash,  and  other  nutritive  substances.  Thiit 
is  the  manner  of  feeding  adopted  in  the  large  dairy  establish- 
ments of  towns ;  and  it  is  the  practice  pursued  in  various  parls 
oi  Europe. 

But  in  a  country  of  abundant  pastures  and  enclosures,  the 
fiows  may  be  allowed  to  pasture  in  summer,  and  be  only  stall- 
fed  in  winter.  This  is  tlie  practice  adopted  in  most  uf  the 
dairy  districts  of  this  country.  During  the  heat  of  siinmier, 
however,  the  cows  should  be  housed  during  the  day,  and  fed 
at  that  time  on  green  forage,  and  tunied  out  to  pasture  only 
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In  winter,  the  cows  of  a  common  dairy  may  be  fed  on  cab- 
bages, potatoes,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  a  good  practice  in  many 
cases  to  steam  a  portion  of  their  food,  and  to  mix  salt  with  it, 
at  the  rate  of  from  2  oz.  to  3  oz.  in  the  day  for  each  cow. 

In  summer,  the  cows  are  either  milked  in  the  field,  or  they 
are  driven  gently  home  to  the  dairy  and  milked  dose  to  it. 
Many  skilful  dairy-farmers  prefer  this  practice,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  milkers  may  be  saved,  and  the  milk  transferred 
speedily  to  the  vessels  of  the  dairy.  The  cows,  when  in  full 
milk,  should  be  milked  three  times  in  the  day,  and  at  other 
times  twice  in  the  day  will  suffice. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  cows  varies  greatly  with  the 
health,  constitution,  and  treatment  of  the  animals.  After 
calving  the  cow  yields  her  milk  in  the,  largest  quantity.  She 
after  a  time  jrields  less  and  less  until  she  approaches  the  pm€id 
of  bringing  forth  her  young,  for  six  weeks  or  more  previous  to 
which  she  tends  to  become  dry ;  and  this  natural  provifiion 
should  be  favoured,  and  not  prevented  as  is  sometimes  attempt- 
ed. If  a  cow  is  not  in  calf,  she  continues  to  yield  milk  for  a 
long  period,  sometimes  for  several  years. 

On  a  well  managed  dairy-farm,  where  a  proper  breed  of 
dairy-cows  exists,  and  where  the  cows  are  fed  on  herbage  and 
green  forage  in  summer,  and  stall-fed  in  winter,  the  average 
yearly  produce  may  be  reckoned  at  from  700  to  800  gallons 
for  each  cow.  Two  gallons  of  milk  or  a  little  more  will  yield 
about  1  lb.  of  butter ;  and  from  7  to  8  pints  of  milk  will  yield 
1  lb.  of  cheese. 


III.  THK  SHKKP. 


I.  Species  xim  Vakieties. 


The  origin  of  the  domestic  sheep  has  been  sought  for  by  na- 
liiralists  in  various  wild  races: — 

1.  0\i3  musmon — The  MusmoD- 

2.  Ovb  nanmon— The  ArgsJi. 

3.  Ovis  triigclaphua — The  Bearded  Sheep  of  Africa. 

The  Musmon  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  is  yet  found  wild 
in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  in  the  mountains  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Crete  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  does  not 
differ  greatly  in  its  characters,  but  it  diBers  widely  in  its  ha- 
bits, from  the  domestic  races  of  Europe. 

The  Argah  or  Wild  Sheep  of  Asia,  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Central  Asia,  and  the  elevated  plains  of  Siberia  northwards 
to  Kamschatka.  It  has  horns  of  great  length ;  its  colour  is  gray, 
and  it  is  covered  with  wool  beneath  a  close  hair. 

The  Beartled  Sheep  of  Africa  is  found  in  Barbary  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Egypt.  A  variety  introduced  into  East 
Friesland,  and  crossed  by  the  common  breed,  is  said  to  have 
produced  the  large  prolifie  sheep  of  the  Texel. 

To  these  wild  races  might  be  added  (h/is  motUana,  the 
Rocky-mountain  Sheep  of  America,  an  animal  of  great  size, 
and  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of  North  America.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  Bocky-mountain  sheep  of  America  is  the 
same  as  the  argali  of  Asia. 

These  are  the  wild  animals  of  the  race  of  sheep  that  have 
been  yet  discovered.  Which  of  them,  if  any,  has  given  rise  to 
the  domestic  races  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  In  different 
comitries  different  kinds  of  sheep  are  domesticated,  and  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  wild  races  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  found,  and  in  some  cases  produced  by  intermixtures 
which  cannot  be  traced. 

The  domestic  sheep  of  Europe  is  usually  termed  Ovis  ariea. 
The  female  goes  with  young  twenty-one  weeks,  and  generallv 
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brings  forth  her  young  in  spring.  She  produces  one,  and  of- 
ten two,  bat  rarely  more  than  two^  at  a  birth.  She  yidds 
milk  in  quantity  suflSciant  to  nourish  her  young.  Her  milk 
produces  little  cream ;  but  the  quantity  of  caseous  matter 
which  it  yields  is  comparatively  large.  This,  when  made  into 
cheese,  is  wholesome,  but  strong-tasted. 

The  sheep  appears  to  attain  his  most  p^ect  state  as  to  siie 
and  form  in  the  temperate  zone.  He  is  there  covered  with  wool^ 
whereas  in  warmer  countries  he  is  more  covered  with  hair,  as 
he  also  partially  is  in  the  colder  countries,  where  his  ue  is  like- 
wise dumnutive.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  falls  off  and  is  renewed 
every  year ;  and  the  period  of  its  falling  off  is  early  in  aumoML 

In  its  natural  state  the  sheep  has  horns ;  but  in  the  domesti- 
cated races  the  horns  frequently  disappear,  and  the  most  valued 
breeds  are  entirely  destitute  of  them.  The  sheep  is  a  very 
hardy  creature  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  temperature^  its 
thick  coat  of  wool  defending  it  well  from  cold  and  moistum. 
It  has  been  known  to  live  for  a  long  time  under  snow..  It  is  a 
harmless  and  timid  creature,  and  in  its  domesticated  state  is 
dependent  upon  man  for  protection  and  food.  In  mountaiaoiw 
countries,  however,  where  it  is  less  domesticated,  and  must 
trust  greatly  to  its  own  resources,  it  manifests  its  instinctive 
powers  'of  self-protection.  It  scratches  up  the  snow  with  its  feet 
in  search  of  food :  it  is  conscious  of  an  impending  storm,  and 
takes  the  means  to  secure  itself  from  its  violence :  it  is  wary 
and  vigilant,  and  numbers  have  been  known  to  combine  for 
defence  against  beasts  of  prey.  But  though,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances vigilant,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  bold,  all  the  ha- 
bits of  this  creature  lead  it  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  man, 
and  from  the  earliest  times  accordingly  it  has  been  the  subser- 
vient instrument  of  our  race. 

Whether  the  wild  race  of  sheep  be  all  of  one  species,  as  some 
naturalists  suppose,  or  of  different  species,  as  others  maintain, 
the  domestic  races  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  isUnd 
are  believed  to  be  of  one  species ;  and  what  we  term  breeds  are 
merely  varieties  produced  by  different  conditions  of  situation, 
food,  and  culture. 
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These  conditious,  however,  produce  a  great  diversity  in  the 
size,  characterH,  and  economical  uses  of  the  animal.  Judging 
from  general  aspect  only,  we  might  believe  that  (he  diminutive 
creature  of  the  Zetland  islands,  of  the  size  of  a  little  dog,  is  a 
distinct  species  from  the  large  sheep  of  the  Romney  martih  ; 
yet  the  species  are  believed  to  be  the  same.  The  sheep,  like  the 
other  animals  necessary  for  human  support,  is  fitted  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  physical  circumstances  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. In  a  country  of  heaths  and  scanty  herbage,  he  is 
unalJ,  agile,  and  hardy.  In  a  country  of  plains  and  rich  her- 
bage, he  becomes  of  great  aze,  unfitted  for  active  motion,  and 
less  capable  of  providing  for  his  own  wants. 

In  the  British  islands,  attention  has  long  been  paid  to  the 
culture  of  the  sheep.  In  many  parts  it  remains  almost  in  its 
natural  state ;  hut  in  others  it  has  been  brought  to  all  the  per- 
fection with  respect  to  form,  early  maturity,  and  disposition  to 
feed,  which  appears  to  consist  with  the  nature  of  the  animal. 

Besides  the  properties  of  stEe  and  form,  sheep  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  nature  of  their  w<x>l.  Some- 
times it  is  short  and  fine,  and  fitted  for  the  making  of  cloths ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  long,  and  suited  to  the  making  of  worsteds 
and  eoarser  fabrics. 

The  main  divisions  of  what  are  termed  breeds  in  this  country 
are  into  the  sheep  of  the  mountains,  lower  moors,  and  downs, — 
and  the  sheep  of  the  richer  plains.  The  varieties  of  the  for- 
mer class  have  sometimes  horns,  and  are  sometintes  destitute 
of  horns ;  they  have  sometimes  short  wool  and  sometimes  long 
wool :  the  true  sheep  of  the  plains  are  all  destitute  of  boms, 
and  have  long  wool.  The  following  mayl>e  enumerated  as  the 
principal  breeds  of  this  cuuntry  : — 

1.  Tlic  Zetland  Shccji. 

2.  Thp  Dun-w(Millwl  Slicrp. 

3.  The  Blat'k-faced  Healli  Sheep. 

4.  The  Mnutland  Sluxp  at  DevooEhiro. 

5.  The  ChiTiot  tiheep. 

li.  The  Homed  varieties  of  Finc-wooUcJ  Sheep  .>f  Norfi.lk,  WiU- 

shife,  and  Dorset. 
7.  The  Ryetand  Sheop. 
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8.  The  Southdown  Sheep. 

9.  The  Merino  Sheep. 

10.  The  Devonshire  Notts^  the  Ronmej-manh  Sheep^  the  Old 

Lincohishire,  Tees-water,  and  Old  Leicester. 

11.  The  New  Leicester  and  improved  Teeswater  Sheep. 

The  Zetland  sheep  exist  in  the  islands  whence  thej  take 
their  name,  but,  with  some  change  of  characters,  extend  to  the 
Faroe  islands  and  the  remoter  Hebrides.  They  are  the  leart 
of  all  our  races  of  sheep.  They  are  generally  without  horns. 
The  wool  is  adapted  to  the  making  of  the  finest  fabrics»  and 
forms  a  fine  fur.  Mixed  with  the  wool,  however,  is  a  coat  of 
coarse  hair,  which,  when  the  wool  falls  ofi^,  forms  a  covering 
to  the  animal.  The  like  character  is  possessed  by  some  other 
sheep  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  from  this  source  that  the  fine-woolled  sheep  of  the  remoter 
Highlands  has  been  derived.  These  little  creatures  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  suited  to  the  scanty  pastures  where  they 
are  reared,  but  they  are  not  deserving  of  more  extended  culti- 
vation. 

The  Dun-woolled  variety  of  sheep  seems  to  have  been  once 
very  generally  extended.  There  is  more  or  less  of  a  dun  co- 
lour of  the  wool,  sometimes  on  the  face  or  legs,  and  some- 
times in  patches  on  the  body.  Remnants  of  this  original  race 
are  yet  found  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
A  similar  breed  extends  to  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  wool  is  soft  and  fine,  and  the  mutton  good ;  but  in 
other  respects  the  breed  does  not  deserve  cultivation. 

The  Black-faced  Heath  sheep  are  the  natural  inhabitants  of 
a  country  of  mountains  and  heaths.  Their  wool,  though 
shaggy  and  coarse,  is  light,  weighing  from  8  to  4.1b.  the  fleece. 
They  are  of  the  smaller  class,  but  they  are  the  hardiest,  boldest, 
and  most  active  of  all  our  sheep ;  they  have  horns,  and  their 
legs  and  faces  are  black ;  they  feed  readily  when  brought  to 
good  pastures,  and  their  mutton  is  in  great  esteem. 

This  race  of  mountain  sheep  is  found  on  the  highlands  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
on  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in   Argyllshire, 
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and  all  northward  through  the  western  and  central  Highlands. 
The  best  examples  of  the  breed  are  usually  found  in  Tweed- 
dale  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

For  an  elevated  and  rugged  country,  where  the  chief  pas- 
turage is  heath,  this  breed  is  exceedingly  well  suited.  The 
objection  to  it  is  the  litlle  value  of  the  fleece,  which  is  the 
coarsest  of  the  wools  produced  in  this  country.  This  circum- 
stance has,  in  many  districts,  caused  a  substitution  of  the  Che- 
viot for  the  black-faced  breed.  But  although  the  Cheviot 
breed  is  superior  to  the  black-faced  in  weiglit  and  value  of  the 
wool,  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  same  hardy  qualities;  and  the 
black-faced  may,  therefore,  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in 
situations  to  which  the  Cheviot  is  unsuJted. 

The  black-faced  breed,  though  well  defined,  loses  many  of 
its  characters  when  nattirabzed  in  a  low,  marshy,  or  less  heathy 
district.  Its  wool  becomes  less  coarse;  the  darkness  of  its  co- 
lour diminishes ;  its  legs  and  face  become  spotted  or  gray ;  and 
its  horns  sometimes  disappear.  Hence  this  breed  is  in  some 
places  so  changed  in  its  external  characters,  as  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  resemblance  to  the  parent  stock. 

The  Moorland  sheep  of  Devonshire,  termed  the  Exmoor 
and  Dartmoor,  derive  their  names  from  the  districts  of  De\-on- 
shire  where  they  are  found.  They  have  horns,  white  legs  and 
faces,  and  long  wool  :  tliey  are  hardy,  and  su[)posed  to  be 
suited  to  the  wet  undrained  country  which  they  inhabit :  their 
wool  weighs  about  4  lb.  the  fleece:  they  are  of  the  smaller  class 
of  sheep,  and  their  form  is  bad. 

The  nest  mountain  breed  to  be  mentioned  possesses  very 
distinct  characters.  This  is  the  Cheviot,  so  termed  from  being 
reared  on  the  mountains  round  Cheviot,  whence  it  has  been 
very  widely  extended  to  other  elevated  districts. 

The  Cheviot  sheep  are  heavier  than  the  black-faced ;  they 
are  without  horns ;  the  wool  is  fine,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
js  about  3  lb.  and  upwards  The  sheep,  like  those  of  other 
mountain  breeds,  are  light  in  the  fore-quarters.  They  are 
hardy,  active,  and  well  suited  to  an  elevated  country. 

The  mountains  where  litis  race  of  sheep  is  indigenous,  though 
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high,  are  mostly  covered  with  a  green  sward,  and  thus 
fiom  the  heathy  mountains  of  other  parts.  The  nature  of  this 
lange  of  pasturage  may  have  contributed  to  give  its  peculiar 
characters  to  this  breed,  though  it  is  probable  that  some  cross, 
of  which  the  history  is  now  lost,  may  have  added  to  the  effect 
The  Cheviot  sheep  have  been  greatly  improved,  but  the  breed- 
ers having  directed  attention  more  to  the  form  and  size  <^  the 
animals,  than  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  the  latter  has  dimi- 
nished in  fineness,  though  it  has  increased  in  quantity. 

The  properties  to  be  desired  in  a  mountain  breed  are,  that 
it  shall  be  hardy,  of  good  form,  of  sufficient  size,  and  with 
good  wool ;  and  for  a  combination  of  these  qualities,  the  inau»- 
tain  breed  of  the  Cheviots  has  not  been  equalled  in  this  islaiid. 

The  homed  varieties  of  fine-woolled  sheep,  though  reared 
in  a  comparatively  low  country,  are  allied  to  the  sheep  of  the 
mountains,  lower  moors,  and  downs. 

Of  this  class  of  breeds  the  Norfolk  prevails  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  sheep  of  this  breed  have  large 
spiral  horns  and  short  wooL  They  differ  from  the  black-faoed 
heath  sheep  and  the  moorland  sheep  of  Devonshire  in  having 
short  wool,  and  from  the  Cheviot  in  having  horns.  They  aoe 
tolerably  suited  to  the  dry  pastures  where  they  are  chiefly 
found,  but  they  are  of  a  bad  form,  having  thin  bodies  and  flat 
ribs :  they  are  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  Cheviots,  aad 
the  wool  is  about  2  lb.  the  fleece  :  they  are  of  a  restless  dis- 
position, and  are  considered  to  be  slow  feeders  :  they  are  ge- 
nerally giving  place  to  the  Southdown, '  which  are  in  all  re- 
spects a  superior  breed. 

The  Wiltshire  sheep  are  distinguished  by  large  spiral  horns, 
but  the  legs  and  faces  are  white,  and  they  are  heavier  than  the 
Norfolk.  Their  wool  is  fine,  weighing  about  S^  lb.  the  fleece; 
and  they  are  the  largest  of  our  fine-woolled  sheep.  The  county 
of  Wilts,  where  they  are  naturalized,  consists  in  a  great  part  of 
downs,  and  this  breed  was  regarded  as  hardy,  and  well  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  pastures ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  Southdown. 

The  sheep  of  the  Dorset  breed  have  small  horns,  with  white 
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legH  and  faces.  Their  wool  is  heavier  and  less  line  than  that 
of  the  Wiltshire  i^heep,  weighing  fruni  3  lb.  to  4  lb.  the  fleece 
and  nioi'e.  They  are  a  hardy  race  of  sheep,  being  chieHy  bred 
oti  the  open  downs  of  this  part  of  England.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  ewes  admitting  the  rams  at  an  earlier  period 
than  any  other  fiheep,  and  on  tlu's  account  they  are  valued  for 
producing  lambs  for  winter  consumption. 

The  Ryeland  breed  is  so  named  from  a  district  in  Hereford- 
shire. The  sheep  are  very  small,  white-faced,  and  without 
horns.  The  wool  is  very  fine,  weighing  about  2  lb.  the  Heece ; 
the  ewes,  when  fat,  weigh  from  19  lb,  to  14  lb.,  and  the  wethers 
from  12  lb.  to  16  II).  the  quarter ;  their  flesh  is  delicate ;  and 
they  may  be  said  to  be  suited  to  the  stunted  pastures  on  which 
(hey  are  reared. 

This  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  Spanish  Menno,  and 
the  produce  brought  into  extensive  notice  under  the  name  of 
Merino-Ryeland  or  Anglo-Merino.  Great  exertions  were  made 
to  extend  this  cross ;  but,  though  it  pnHluced  good  wool,  it  has 
altogether  decline<l  in  favour.  There  are  other  bree<(s  allied  to 
the  Ryeland  which,  like  it,  have  fine  wool  and  are  bred  on  soils 
viflding  light  herbage. 

Tile  Southdown  is  a  breed  of  fine-wooUed  sheep,  now  great- 
ly esteemed,  and  extensively  diffusod  on  the  tiglit  soils  and 
t4ialky  downs  of  England.  They  are  without  horns ;  their  legs 
and  faces  are  gray,  and,  like  the  sheep  of  the  mountains,  they 
are  light  in  their  fore-quarters.  Their  wool  is  fine  and  short, 
being  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  weighing,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  2  j  lb.  the  fleece.  Their  flesh  is  of  excellent  flavour ; 
they  are  a  hardy  class  of  sheep,  kindly  feeders,  and  well  suited 
to  the  species  of  pasture  on  which  they  are  chiefly  reared  ;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  the  Che^'iot  sheep,  the  wethers,  when  fat, 
weighing  about  1 8  lb.  the  quarter. 

These  sheep  have  been  reared  from  time  immemorial  Mpon 
the  chalky  soils  of  Sussex ;  they  have  spread  into  other  dis- 
tricts of  light  soils  and  downs,  and  also  into  some  to  which 
they  are  not  well  adapted. 

Much  care  ha«  been  beitowed   on  die  cultivBtion  of  this 
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breed,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  gready  improved  ;  but  at- 
tention having  been  mainly  directed  to  the  fonn  and  fSEittoiiiig 
properties  of  the  animals,  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  denKnpdy 
though  its  quantity  has  increased. 

In  the  class  of  fine-woolled  sheep  is  the  Merino  or  Spamdi 
breed,  now  partially  naturalized.  They  are  originally  natiyea 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  were  introduced  into 
this  country  in  the  year  1788.  In  the .  yjcar  1792  the  rams 
were  made  to  cross  the  Ryeland,  the  Southdown,  and  other 
fine-woolled  breeds  of  England.  His  Majesty  Eang  George  IIL 
had  introduced  rams  of  the  Merino  breed  from  Spain,  and 
cultivated  it  with  care.  In  the  year  1804,  the  sales  whidi 
then  began  of  his  Majesty^s  stock  attracted  great  attention  to 
the  breed;  and,  in  the  year  1811,  a  society  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  extending  it. 

The  result  of  the  crosses  with  the  native  sheep  has  not  in 
any  d^ee  fulfilled  the  expectations  formed.  The  wool  of  the 
native  sheep  has  indeed  been  improved  in  quality ;  but  diis  has 
been  accompanied  by  defects  in  the  characters  of  the  Aniffn^l^ 
themselves  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
fleece.  The  sheep  of  the  mixed  breed  have  nearly  all  proved 
defective  in  their  forms,  slow  feeders,  and  less  hardy  than  the 
parent  stock. 

Flocks,  however,  of  the  pure  Merinos  have  been  preserved, 
and  the  progeny  of  these  has  remained  superior  to  the  new  or 
cross-breeds.  The  naturalized  Merinos  retain  their  natural 
characters,  though  the  wool  becomes  longer  and  heavier  than 
in  Spain,  and  the  body  more  large.  But  the  entire  form  of  the 
Merino  as  a  feeding  animal  is  bad,  the  animal  small,  and  the 
retiun  in  mutton  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  value.  It  is 
vain  that  some  breeders  still  contend  for  the  superiority  of  the 
pure  Merinos ;  the  general  judgment  of  farmers  is  against  them, 
and  with  perfect  reason. 

Could  the  breeders  of  this  country  look  more  to  the  fleeoe 
than  the  weight  and  value  of  the  animal,  as  in  Spain  and  the 
parts  of  Grermany  where  the  Merinos  have  been  naturalized, 
the  culture  of  the  breed  might  become  profitable.     But  the 
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breeder  in  England  finds  it  his  interest  to  direct  attention  main- 
ly to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  fleeh ;  and  while  this  is  so,  it 
will  be  nH>re  advantageous  that  this  country  import  the  wool 
of  other  countries  than  that  the  feeders  either  adopt  an  inferior 
animal,  like  the  Merino,  or  sacrifice  the  more  essential  proper- 
ties of  the  native  sheep. 

The  races  of  sheep  that  have  been  mentioned  may  be  said  to 
be  proper  to  mountains,  lower  moors,  and  chalky  downs.  The 
sheep  of  the  lower  plains  are  of  a  larger  size,  and  more  produc- 
tive of  flesh  and  wool,  and  they  are  all,  it  has  been  said,  desti- 
tute of  horns. 

The  first  of  these  breeds  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Devonshire 
Notts,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties.  The  first,  the  Dun- 
faced  Nott,  so  named  from  the  brown  colour  of  its  face,  is  a 
coarse  animal,  with  crooked  back  and  flat  sides:  it  bears  a 
fleece  of  10  lb.  of  wool,  and  is  supposed  to  average,  when  fat, 
at  30  months  old,  about  S2  lb.  or  more  the  quarter.  The 
other  variety  is  the  Bampton  Nolt.  which  has  a  white  face  and 
legs,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  that  last  mentioned,  pro- 
ducing, however,  less  wool  and  being  a  better  feeder.  Both  of 
these  clumsy  breeds  have  been  improved  by  crosses  with  the 
New  Leicester. 

The  Romney-morsh  breed  has  existed  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  tract  of  rich  grazing  land  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  shee])  of  this  breed  arc 
very  large,  have  white  faces,  and  yield  a  heavy  fleece  of 
long  wool  of  good  quality  of  its  kind.  These  sheep  are  fa- 
vourites with  the  London  butchers ;  but  their  breast  is  narrow, 
their  extremities  coarse,  and  in  other  respects  their  form  is  de- 
fective. They  have  been  crossed  by  the  New  Leicester,  which 
has  had  the  eflect  of  diminishing  their  size  and  lessening  the 
quantity  of  their  wool,  but  of  improving  their  general  form, 
and  giving  them  a  better  disposition  to  fatten.  Some  breeders 
of  experience,  however,  question  the  good  effects  of  this  cross, 
maintaining  that,  besides  the  decrease  of  weight  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  fleece,  the  cross  is  less  suited  to  the  cold  and  open 
pastures  of  the  marsh.  .  t 
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The  Old  Lincolnshire  sheep,  where  they  yet  exist 
intermixture,  are  a  large  coarse  class  of  sheep,  with  hoUow 
backs,  flat  ribs,  and  a  hanging  belly.  They  are  slow  feeders, 
and  their  mutton  is  not  esteemed.  But  they  yield  a  very  heavy 
fleece  of  long  wool. 

The  Teeswater  breed  was  formerly  the  stock  of  the  part  at 
England  near  the  river  Tees.  It  is  now,  however,  so  entirely 
changed  by  crossing  with  the  Dishley  breed,  that  the  old  un* 
improved  race  of  the  Tees  is  scarcely  now  to  be  found.  They 
were  a  very  large  race  of  sheep,  arriving  at  the  greatest  weight 
of  any  other  breed,  and,  like  all  the  large  kinds,  being  very 
prolific  of  lambs.  The  wool  they  produced  was  long  aad  heavy 
to  the  fleece. 

The  old  Leicester  is  a  variety  of  the  coarse  long*wooUed 
breeds  which  still  exist  in  several  of  the  midland  oountie& 
The  sheep  of  this  variety  feed  to  a  great  weight  on  rich  pas- 
tures, but  they  are  coarse  slow-feeding  animals,  and  have  gene- 
rally either  given  place  to  improved  kinds,  or  had  their  own 
characters  changed  by  crossing. 

The  improved  Dishley  breed  is  very  generally  termed  the 
New  Leicester,  from  having  been  formed  by  Mr  Bakewell  of 
Dishley,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  This  gentleman  was  the 
son  of  a  considerable  farmer;  and,  about  the  year  1766,  had 
begun  to  turn  his  attention  to  those  improvements  in  the  form 
of  feeding  animals,  by  which  he  became  so  distinguished.  The 
precise  steps  which  he  followed  in  the  forming  of  his  breed  of 
sheep  are  not  known,  as  he  chose  to  observe  a  species  of  mys- 
tery upon  the  subject.  He  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
first  sheep  from  Lincolnshire ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  was 
by  a  steady  breeding  from  the  best-formed  animals,  until  the 
properties  aimed  at  had  been  acquired,  that  he  gradually  cor- 
rected the  defects,  and  improved  the  form  of  the  animals.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  external  characters  which  indicate  a  dis- 
position to  feed,  and,  by  a  steady  course  of  selection  continued 
during  a  lifetime,  he  obtained  animals  of  superior  feeding  pro- 
perties to  any  that  had  been  before  cultivated.  By  constantly 
breeding,  too,  from  individuals  of  his  own  flock,  and  conse- 
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quently  near  of  blood  to  each  other,  he  gave  a  permanence  to 
the  characters  of  his  breed  which  it  retains  to  the  present  hour. 
Mr  Bakewell  adopted  the  {iractice  of  letting  out  his  rams  for 
the  season,  and  this  contributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of  his 
breed.  Successors  to  Mr  Bakewell  have  continued  tlie  same 
system,  and  Ijestowed  the  utmost  care  in  maintaining  the  purity 
of  their  flocks ;  and  thus  from  the  county  of  Leicester  as  a 
centre^  this  breed  has  been  spread  to  every  part  of  England, 
where  the  breeders  have  thought  6t  to  receive  it ;  and  it  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  long- 
woolled  breeds  of  this  kingdom. 

The  sheep  of  the  new  Leicester  breed  are  inferior  in  size  lo 
the  other  varieties  which  they  have  supplanted.  The  wool  is 
but  of  moderate  quality,  an<l  in  weight  it  falls  short  of  that  of 
the  larger  breeds ;  it  weighs  from  7  to  8  lb.  and  has  a  length 
of  pile  of  from  5  to  7  inches.  The  value  of  the  breed,  there- 
fore, does  not  consist  in  the  size  of  the  individuals,  or  tlie  qua- 
lity or  abimdancc  of  their  wool,  but  in  early  maturity,  and 
aptitude  to  feeti.  In  this  latter  property,  the  New  Leicester  lias 
not  been  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  other  breed  of  cultivated 
sheep. 

The  improved  Teeswaler  is  derived  from  the  old  breed  of 
the  Tees.  The  sheep  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  older  race, 
but  still  they  are  a  weighty  class  of  sheep.  They  are  the 
largest  of  all  the  improved  breeds,  yield  a  good  fleece,  and,  like 
(he  breed  from  which  they  are  derived,  arc  very  productive  of 
lambs.  The  Teeswater  breed  owes  its  improvement  chiefly  to 
crossing  with  the  new  Leicester ;  but  the  same  long-continued 
care  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  it  as  upon  the  other,  and 
therefore,  although  feeding  to  a  greater  weight,  the  animals  are 
not  BO  complete  in  their  form,  nor  so  well  adapted  for  general 
cultivation,  as  the  improved  Leicester, 

The  breeds  of  sheep,  then,  of  this  country,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — the  sheep  of  the  mountains,  lower  moors,  and 
downs, — and  the  sheep  of  the  plains. 

The  sheep  of  tiie  first  class  have  sometimes  horns  and  some- 
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times  want  horns.  The  finest  of  them  have  no  horns,  namely, 
the  Cheviot  and  the  South  Down.  One  of  them,  the  black- 
faced  heath  breed,  has  coarse  wool :  one  of  them,  the  moorland 
slieep  of  Devonshire,  has  long  but  not  coarse  wool;  and  all 
the  others  have  short  and  fine  wool. 

Of  the  moorland  and  down  breeds,  as  they  may  be  called, 
the  hardiest  is  the  black-faced  heath  breed,  and  this  property 
points  it  out  as  the  most  suitable  for  a  high  and  rugged  country, 
where  artificial  food  caimot  be  procured. 

The  breed  next  to  this  in  hardy  properties,  but  surpassing 
it  in  the  weight  of  the  individuals,  is  the  Cheviot  Where 
the  pasture  contains  a  sufficiency  of  grasses,  this  breed  deserves 
the  preference  over  any  other  known  to  us  for  a  mountainous 
country. 

The  next  breed  deserving  of  cultivation  is  the  Southdown. 
This  breed  is  suited  to  the  chalky  and  sandy  downs  of  the 
south  of  England.  It  is  in  this  respect  a  very  valuable  breed, 
but  it  is  unsuited  to  the  more  rough  and  elevated  pastures,  to 
which  the  black-faced  and  Cheviot  are  adapted. 

These  are  the  moorland  and  down  breeds,  which  appear  to 
he  the  most  deserving  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  Of  the 
larger  breeds  of  the  plains,  the  New  Leicester  is  the  best  adapt- 
ed U)  general  cultivation ;  and  wherever  an  improved  system  of 
tillage  is  estal)lished,  this  admirable  breed  may  be  introduced. 

2.  Improvement  of  Breeds. 

The  breed  of  slicep  to  be  reared  in  any  case  must  be  select- 
ed according  to  the  nature  of  the  pastures,  and  the  artificial 
means  possessed  of  supplying  food.  If  a  mountain  breed  is 
selected  for  rearing  on  a  low  arable  farm,  then  the  advantage 
is  lost  which  the  farm  possesses  of  producing  a  larger  and  finer 
class  of  animals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lowland  breed  is  car- 
ried to  a  mountain  farm,  an  error  of  a  different  kind,  but  yet 
more  hurtful,  is  committed  ;  for  a  fine  stock  will  be  ruined  if 
placed  in  circumstances  where  it  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  breed,  then,  being  selected  which  is  the  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to  l>e  placed,  the  province  of 
the  l)reiHler  is  to  breed  from  the  best  individuals. 
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DisposiduD  to  feed,  and  early  maturity,  utv  tlie  propei'ties 
most  regarded  in  sheep  to  be  reared  for  food.  But  the  pn>- 
perty  of  yielding  good  and  abundant  wuo)  tb  not  to  I>e  disre- 
garded ;  and  there  is  another  property  essential  in  the  rearing 
of  this  class  of  animals,  namely,  hardiness  and  wund  health  of 
individuals. 

In  the  case  of  the  sheep  as  of  the  ox,  refinement  in  breed- 
ing may  be  carried  too  far,  and  with  more  danger,  fiy  breed- 
ing from  animals  near  of  blood,  tlie  same  means  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  sheep  as  of  the  ox,  of  giving  that  prematurity  of 
age  which  produces  finenes.s  of  the  bones  and  a  disposition  to 
feed.  But  it  is  attended  too  with  the  same  effect,  of  ren- 
dering the  animals  more  delicate,  and  subject  to  diseases.  It 
seems  a  violence  done  to  nature,  when  carried  too  far,  and  the 
animals  show  the  effects  of  it  by  becoming  ton  fine  in  their 
skins,  by  ceasing  to  produce  wool  in  sufficient  quantity,  by  the 
fem&leg  ceasing  to  yield  milk,  and  by  the  males  becoming  at 
length  unable  to  continue  their  species. 

Whenever,  then,  the  sheep  of  any  flock  become  too  near  of 
blood,  the  breeder  should  resort  to  the  best  animals  of  another 
family,  but  of  the  same  breed,  to  continue  his  stock.  This 
species  of  crossing  is  now  easy,  since  there  is  scarce  any  of  the 
cultivated  breeds  of  which  superior  males  may  not  be  procured 
from  other  flocks.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Leicester,  so  widely 
diffused  and  highly  improved,  no  neceissity  can  exist  for  breed- 
ing from  animals  too  nearly  allied. 

3.  Form. 
In  tJie  sheep,  as  in  other  animals,  cerlun  externa)  characters 
indicate  a  dispo.sition  to  feed,  and  at  an  early  age.  Other  cha- 
ract«^  indicate  a  disposition  to  produce  wool,  and  the  quantity 
wool,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  rear- 
ing of  the  sheep.  But  the  mua  purpose  in  rearing  the  sheep 
in  this  country  being  for  food,  the  province  of  the  breeder 
is  to  accomplish  this  object  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  pos,siblc  of 
the  secondary  qualities. 

A  property  that  indicates  a  tendency  to  feed  in  the  sheep  as 

in  the  ox,  is  a  general  rotundity  of  form  and  fineness  of  the 
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bones.  The  chest  should  be  broad,  the  ribs  well  arched,  and 
the  back  and  loins  accordingly  broad,  flat,  and  straight.  The 
sheep,  like  the  ox,  occupies,  independently  of  the  neck  and 
head,  nearly  a  rectangle^  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  this 
rectangle  which  the  body  occupies,  the  more  perfect  is  his  form 
as  a  feeding  animal.  His  body,  therefore,  should  be  large  in 
proportion  to  his  limbs,  or,  in  other  words,  his  limbs  should 
be  short  in  proportion  to  his  body ;  his  breast  should  be  wdl 
forward,  and  his  belly  straight ;  his  head  should  be  small  and 
his  ears  thin ;  his  limbs  to  the  joint  should  be  fleshy,  below 
delicate  and  covered  with  sliort  hair :  his  skin  should  be  soft 
and  elastic ;  his  wool  soft  to  the  touch,  thick,  and  coming  well 
forward  to  the  face,  but  not  covering  it :  his  face  and  forehead 
should  he  covered  thickly  with  short  hair,  and  his  eyes,  as  in- 
dicative of  health,  should  be  lively. 

4.  Rearing  and  Feeding. 

In  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  sheep,  the  system  to  be  adopt' 
ed  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  farm,  and  the  kind  of 
stock.  The  treatment  of  mountain-sheep  in  an  elevated  coun- 
try is,  of  necessity,  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  larger  sheep 
on  an  arable  farm.  It  is  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  the  latter 
which  may  be  first  considered. 

The  female  sheep  are  ready  to  receive  the  ram  in  October, 
or  sooner ;  but  the  precise  period  is  determined  by  the  forward 
condition  and  constitution  of  the  animals.  A  medium  period 
is  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  October,  in  which  case  the  ewes 
will  begin  to  lamb  previous  to  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
the  principal  period  of  lambing  be  in  tlie  early  part  of  that 
month. 

To  prepare  the  ewes,  they  should  receive  good  feeding  for  a 
time  previous  to  the  male  being  introduced;  and  for  this  purpose, 
they  may  be  turned  upon  the  stubbles  where  the  young  grass 
is  for  a  fortnight  before.  The  ram  is  put  into  the  field  where 
the  ewes  are  pasturing,  and  herds  along  with  them.  He  covers 
them  as  they  come  into  season ;  and  1  ram  is  considered  sufli- 
cient  for  80  sheep.  In  order  to  show  what  females  have  re- 
ceived him,  and  what  have  not,  it  is  usual  to  smear  his  breast 
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with  pigment,  whicli  appears  upon  the  fleeces  nf  such  ewes  as 
he  has  covered  ;  and  if  more  than  one  ram  is  with  the  flock, 
then,  by  smearing  the  rams  with  difierenl-coloured  pigments, 
as  red  and  blue,  the  progeny  uf  each  h  known.  Such  ewes  as 
have  not  received  the  ram  may  be  taken  from  amongst  the 
breeding-stock  and  fed  for  the  butcher. 

Rams  are  fit  to  propagate  their  species  in  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year.  ^Vetl-fed  females  will  receive  the  male  even  in 
their  first  year ;  but  the  proper  periotl  is  in  the  October  of  the 
second  year. 

The  food  of  sheep  is  herbage,  upon  which  they  feed  during 
summer.  In  winter,  when  the  pastures  fail,  the  feeding-stock 
are  fed  on  a  full  allowance  of  turnips,  or  other  succulent  food  ; 
but  the  ewes  are  suffered  to  pasture  during  the  entire  winter, 
and  merely  receive  such  an  allowance  of  other  food  as  is  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  condition.  During  hard  frosts  and 
snow,  they  may  receive  hay,  which  may  be  either  given  to  them 
from  racks,  or  simply  spread  upon  the  ground.  They  thus 
pasture  in  the  fields,  receiving  hay  when  occasion  requires,  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  period  of  lambing,  when  they  should 
receive  a  full  allowance  of  turnips,  or  other  succulent  fooii,  laid 
down  in  the  fields  where  ihey  arc  pasturing. 

When  the  period  nf  lainlnng  arrives,  every  vigilance  is  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  He  must  be  at  all  times 
at  hand  to  assist  the  births.  He  must  take  his  necessary  rest 
only  during  the  day,  and  for  the  shortest  time  possible,  when 
his  place  can  be  supplied.  When  a  house  is  not  at  hand, 
covered  pens  must  be  erected  in  the  fields,  and  the  ewes,  when 
about  to  lamb,  brought  to  the  pens. 

The  birth  of  the  young  must  be  assisted,  but  not  precipitate- 
ly. The  proper  position  of  the  ftetus  is  with  its  head  couched 
l>etween  its  fore-legs.  In  other  positions  the  birth  is  difficult, 
and  it  generally  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the  fcetus,  which  is 
done  by  elevating  the  ewe  from  behind.  Experienced  shep- 
herds are  acquainted  with  these  duties. 

When  the  young  is  born,  it  is  to  be  immediately  recognised, 
and  licked  by  the  dam,  and  assisted  to  the  teat  when  neces- 
sary.    When  Ihe  lamb  of  any  ewe  dies,  another  should  be  sup 
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plied  to  her ;  either  one  of  the  twins  of  another  ewe,  or  one  that 
has  lost  its  own  dam.  Sometimes  much  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  the  ewe  to  adopt  another  lamb;  and  cases  even 
occur,  when  the  ewe,  from  some  unknown  cause,  deserts  her 
own  young.  In  proportion  as  the  ewes  have  lambed,  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  transferred  with*  their  young  to  a  fidd  of 
new  grass. 

An  operation  to  be  performed  upon  the  lambs  is  castrating 
the  males  which  are  not  to  be  reserved  for  rams.  This  may 
be  performed  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth,  generally  in  8  or  10 
days.  It  is  done  by  the  shepherd,  with  an  assistant  to  hold 
the  animal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  usual  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  tail.  The  operation  is  performed  on  lots  of  the 
lambs,  and  not  on  each  singly  as  it  reaches  a  certain  age.  It 
is  well  that  it  be  performed  early,  the  difficulty  and  danger 
increasing  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  weather  at 
the  time  be  dry,  and,  if  possible,  cloudy  and  mild. 

The  lambs  continue  with  the  ewes  sucking  them  till  the  pe- 
riod of  weaning,  which  generally  takes  place  by  the  middle  of 
July.  Weaning  is  simply  performed  by  removing  the  young 
from  their  dams,  and  keeping  them  for  a  time  so  far  asunder 
that  they  may  not  be  disturbed  by  their  mutual  bleadngs. 

When  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  should  be  milked  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  their  udders  and  running  them  dry 
by  degrees.  Three  milkings  will  generally  suffice,  though, 
should  any  particular  cases  require  more,  it  is  the  province  of 
the  shepherd  to  attend  to  them.  Supposing  the  lambs  to  be 
weaned  in  the  evening,  the  first  milking  may  take  place  in  the 
following  evening,  or  in  24  hours ;  the  next  at  an  interval  of 
86  hours ;  the  last  at  an  interval  of  48  hours.  When  the  ewes 
are  to  be  milked,  they  are  driven  into  a  narrow  pen,  the  milk- 
ers, with  pails,  milking  the  ewes  from  behind ;  and  on  each  ewe 
being  milked,  she  is  turned  round  in  the  pen  by  an  assistant, 
the  milkers  continuing  their  work  until  the  whole  are  milked. 

After  being  weaned,  the  lambs  receive  the  name  of  hoggets, 
or  hogs,  the  rams  being  termed  tup-hogs,  the  castrated  males, 
wether-hogs,  the  ewes,  ewe-hogs. 

The  wether  and  ewe  hogs  arc  now  pastured  together  for  the 
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rctuainder  of  the  season.  When  winter  agipruaches,  or  rather 
when  the  pasture  fails  towards  die  end  of  October,  the  hoga, 
male  and  female,  are  to  lie  put  on  a  fnll  allowance  of  turnips. 
The  turnips  can  cither  be  conveyed  to  the  f^round  where  the 
animals  feed,  or  the  simpler  process  be  adopted,  of  penning 
them  upon  the  turnips. 

When  the  sheep  are  penned  upon  the  turnips,  they  are  coo- 
lined  to  a  given  space,  generally  sufficient  for  them  to  consume 
in  one  week.  The  teni[M>rary  fences  used  for  penning  them 
consist  either  of  wooden  hurdles,  or  nets,  the  latter  being  the 
most  economical  and  convenient.  In  this  space  the  sheep  con- 
sume the  turnips,  and  when  they  have  eaten  them  close  to  the 
ground,  the  remaining  portions  of  f^.  im, 

the  bulbs  are  picked  up  by  means 

of  the  hw,  Fig.  178,  so  that  the  i 

slieep  may  be  enabled  to  eat  them  jj 

wholly  up. 

When  they  have  consumed  one  space,  the  pens  are  shifted 
lo  anollier,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  ground  already 
cleared  open  lo  the  animals  for  walking  over  and  resting  upon. 
A  rack.  Fig.  179,  should  be  placed  in  tlie  field  with  hay. 

Sometimes  when  young  sheep  ivre  penned  till  late  in  spring, 
they  find  difficulty,  from  their  teeth  becoming  loosened,  in  eat- 
ing the  turnips-  In  this  case,  the  turnip-slicer  (Fig.  45)  may 
be  employed,  and  then  the  sheep  may  be  brought  from  the 
turnip-field,  and  have  the  turnips  laid  down  to  them  in  a  field 
of  dry  sward. 

The  young  sheep  or  hogs  are  in  this  manner  fed  on  turnips 
till  the  grass  is  ready  in  spring.  This  will  be  early  in  April, 
or,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  in  March  ;  for  sheep 
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do  not  require  the  same  full  herbage  as  cattle,  and  may  there- 
fore be  turned  out  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  fields. 

Should  the  turnips  fail  before  the  pastures  are  ready,  then 
the  young  sheep  are  to  be  carried  on  by  substitutes^  as  hay,  or 
even  com.  It  is  rarely,  however,  necessary  on  a  wdl-ordered 
farm  to  resort  to  this  costly  species  of  feeding ;  yet,  when  ne- 
cessary, it  must  be  done,  since  this  inconvenience  is  less  than 
the  evil  of  suffering  the  stock  to  lose  condition. 

The  period  of  shearing  sheep  depends  upon  the  forward  con- 
dition of  the  animals.  When  fat,  the  old  wool  begins  to  come 
off  more  early  than  when  they  are  less  forward.  Grood  condi- 
tioned sheep  may  be  shorn  in  May,  but  always  early  in  June; 
the  precise  period  being  denoted  by  the  state  of  the  wool, 
which  comes  readily  off  when  plucked,  and  which  would  fall 
entirely  off  were  it  not  shorn. 

About  eight  days  previous  to  shearing,  the  sheep  are  driven 
to  a  pool,  if  possible  in  a  running  stream,  and  three  or  more 
persons  are  to  stand  in  this  pool.  The  sheep  are  brought  for- 
ward to  a  pen  on  the  bank,  and  lifted  into  the  pool  one  by 
one.  The  first  of  the  persons  in  the  pool  seizes  the  sheep  by 
the  wool,  and  keeping  it  on  its  back,  plunges  it  well  from  side 
to  side.  He  passes  it  on  to  the  person  next  in  order,  and  he 
in  like  manner  plunges  the  animal  in  every  direction.  This 
person  then  passes  it  on  to  the  third,  who  examines  the  fleece 
as  weU  as  circumstances  will  allow,  plunging  the  sheep  at  the 
same  time,  and  thus  finishing  the  operation.  The  animal  is 
thus  passed  through  the  hands  of  three  persons,  and  sometimes 
more;  but  the  last  should  be  a  trusty  person,  such  as  the 
shepherd  himself,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  fleece  is  com- 
pletely  washed  and  freed  of  sand  and  impurities. 

This  description  has  a  reference  to  young  sheep  or  hogs,  whose 
management  we  are  now  considering ;  but  the  same  method  is 
applicable  to  all  the  sheep  upon  the  farm,  young  and  old,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  ewes,  which  are  at  this  period  suckling 
their  young,  have  the  lambs  separated  from  them  during  the 
process  of  washing. 

The  sheep  being  washed,  are  driven  to  a  clean  pasture,  and 
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when  the  6eece  is  dry,  which  it  will  be  in  a  few  days,  if  the 
weather  is  good,  the  sheep  may  be  shorn ;  but  it  is  better  thai 
seven  or  eight  days  should  elapse  before  shearing  them. 

When  the  sheep  are  to  be  shorn,  they  are  driven  to  a  pen  or 
fliher  enclosed  space,  and  brought  one  by  one'  to  the  shearers. 
The  sheep  to  be  shorn  is  first  placed  upon  his  rump,  and  rit-  iso, 
the  shearer,  with  the  shears  (Fig.  180),  banning  at  the      -. 
neck,  clips  in  a  circular  direction  down  the  belly  towardK      M 
the  back.     The  animal  is  then  laid  on  his  side,  and  kept      If 
down  by  the  leg  of  the  shearer,  who  clips  the  fleece  all 
round  to  the  hack.     Turning  the  animal  on  the  other  side,  he 
clips  in  like  manner  round  to  the  back ;  then  raising  the  sheep, 
he  clips  the  part  of  the  fleece  not  yel  cut  away,  and  so  leU  the 
animal  go,  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  entangle  itself  with  the 
fleece.     The  fleece,  as  soon  as  it  is  shorn,  is  taken  away  by  an 
attendant,  spread  out.  neatly  rolled  up  with  the  inner  surface 
outmost,  and  then  deposited  in  some  dry  place  until  it  is  packed 
in  the  wool  sheets. 

When  the  animals  are  shorn,  they  are  frequently  marked 
with  a  stamp  (Fig.  181.)  dipped  in  boiling  tar,  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  kinds  ami  ages  of  the  sheep.  Bui  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  sheep,  it  is  better  to  delay  the  mak- 
ing of  this  distinguishing  mark  until  tlie  month  of  July, 
when  the  diiferent  sheep  on  the  farm  are  assorted  for 
sale. 

After  the  operation  of  clipping,  the  young  sheep  are  termed 
shearling  sheep ;  the  castrated  males,  shearling  wethers;  the  fe- 
males, shearling  ewes ;  the  rams,  shearUng  tups  or  rams.  But 
it  is  common  to  apply  to  them  at  this  period  the  following 
terms: — The  shearling  wethers  are  termed  dinmonts ;  the  fe- 
males are  termeil  gimmers ;  and  the  ramsdre  still  termed  shear- 
ling rams ;  and  these  names  the  animals  retain  until  they  are 
shorn  of  their  seci»nd  fleece  in  the  following  year. 

The  shearling  ewes  or  gimmers  arc,  after  being  shorn,  kept 
at  granH  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  they  receive  the 
rams  in  October  in  the  manner  described. 

The  shearling  wethers  or  dinmonls  are  soim  after  shearing 
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fit  for  the  butcher.  They  are  then  about  one  jegr  and  three 
months  old.  If  of  the  Leicester  breed,  they  will  weigh  15  Ib^ 
161b.9  or  181b.  the  quarter,  and  their  fleeces  will  weigh  7Ih. 
each  or  more. 

But  should  the  pastures  be  inferior,  the  breed  bad,  or  the 
stock  not  in  sufficient  order,  or  should  the  state  of  the  markets 
render  it  inexpedient  to  sell,  then  the  dinmonts  may  be  kept 
upon  the  farm  for  one  winter  more.  In  this  case  they  are  pas- 
tured precisely  as  when  they  were  hogs  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season ;  and  when  in  October  the  pastures  again  fail, 
they  are  penned  on  turnips,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  previous  winter. 

The  dinmonts  are  frequently  sold  fat  before  they  have  oonv- 
pleted  the  entire  winter^s  feeding.  But  it  is  more  common  to 
keep  them  during  the  winter  on  turnips,  to  put  them  upon 
good  and  early  grass  in  spring,  and  to  dispose  of  them  after 
they  are  shorn.  They  are  then  two  years  and  two  or  three 
months  old,  and  have  yielded  two  fleeces  to  die  breeder.  They 
will  weigh  at  this  age  from  ZB  lb.  to  301b.  the  quarter,  and 
their  fleeces  will  weigh  8  lb.  or  more. 

These  and  other  sheep,  after  they  are  shorn  of  their  second 
fleece,  are  termed  two-shear  sheep  :  the  males  not  castrated  are 
simply  tups  or  rams ;  the  males  castrated  are  wethers,  and  the 
females  are  ewes.  It  is  more  profitable  to  be  able  to  feed  ofi^ 
sheep  when  shearlings  than  to  retain  them  till  they  are  two 
years  old.  The  former  is  the  perfection  of  feeding;  but  it  is 
a  perfection  attainable  on  every  arable  farm  in  this  country 
on  which  tiu'nips  can  be  raised,  and  a  superior  breed  of  sheep 
maintained. 

In  the  practice  of  the  farm,  then,  the  male  sheep  are  disposed 
of  either  after  having  yielded  one  fleece,  or  after  having  yielded 
two  fleeces.  Such  of  the  ewes  as  are  reared  on  the  farm,  but 
are  not  to  be  employed  for  breeding,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

But  with  respect  to  the  ewes  upon  the  farm  kept  for  breed- 
ing, it  is  necessary,  after  they  have  borne  lambs  for  several 
years,  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  young- 
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er  ewefl  reared  upon  the  form,  A  cerUiii  iiuiitber  of  giimners 
being  each  year  added  to  the  breeding  stock,  an  equal  number 
of  the  oldest  ewes  are  disposed  of,  and  thus  the  number  of 
breeding  sheep  is  maintained. 

And  not  only  are  all  ewea  which  have  borne  the  required 
number  of  lambs  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  but  all 
breeding  sheep,  of  whatever  age,  that  are  not  healthy,  or  that 
are  of  a  defective  form,  and  their  place  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  younger  and  better  stock  reared  ujwn  the  ground. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  points  of  practice  in 
the  management  of  a  sheep-stock  reared  upon  the  farm :  Tlie 
female  stock,  like  the  males,  were  suckled  by  the  dams  till  Ju- 
ly ;  they  were  then  weaned,  and  pastured  with  the  wether-hogs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  when  they  were  put  toge- 
ther with  the  wether-hoga  on  turnips  before  winter ;  they  were 
fed  on  turnips  till  April,  when  they  were  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture along  with  the  wethcr-hoga ;  early  in  June  they  were 
dipt ;  in  the  month  of  October  they  were  joined  to  the  rest  of 
the  ewe  stock,  supplying  the  place  of  the  older  ewes  that  have 
been  disposed  of;  and  after  this  time  they  are  treated  in  all  re- 
spects as  breeding  ewes,  and  kept  upon  the  farm  till  they  have 
borne  lambs  for  three  or  four  years.  The  males,  it  has  been 
seen,  were  castrated  a  few  days  after  birth, — were  weaned  in 
July,  when  they  received  the  name  of  wether-hogs, — were  pas- 
tured during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  were  then,  toge- 
ther with  the  ewe-hogs,  penned  on  turnips;  in  the  following 
April  they  were  put  on  grass,  and  by  the  beginning  of  June 
they  were  washed  and  clipt ;  they  then  receiveil  the  name  of 
{linmonts,  when  they  were  fat,  and  ready  to  be  sold  as  soon  af- 
terwards as  convenient ;  Or  when,  from  the  deficiency  of  feetl- 
ing  or  other  cause,  they  were  not  then  ready  for  tlie  butcher, 
they  were  again  postureil  during  the  summer,  a  second  time 
penned  on  turnips,  and  generally  pastured  till  they  were  dipt 
the  second  time,  when  tliey  were  wethers  and  in  high  perfec- 
tion with  regard  to  growth  and  feeding. 

Sheep,  es|>efially  when  fat  and  loaded  with  wool,  arc  often 
unable  to  rise  when  thev  liavc  fallen  upon  their  bocks  in  any 
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hollow  place,  and  they  will  perish  if  not  relieved  in  time.  To 
guard  against  these  and  all  other  accidents,  sheep  must  be  re- 
gularly tended.  They  must  be  examined  at  least  twice  in  the 
day ;  they  are  to  be  cleaned  when  necessary,  by  cutting  off 
clotted  wool,  and  above  all  things  they  are  to  be  guarded 
against  the  attacks  of  maggots.  In  the  latter  case,  a  decoction 
of  tobacco  mixed  with  spirits  of  tar,  and  in  some  cases  a  solu- 
tion of  sublimate  of  mercury,  are  the  remedies  commonly  em- 
ployed. Their  heads  are  frequently  injured  by  the  attacks  of 
flies :  for  which  a  little  tar  spread  upon  the  wound  is  the  most 
frequent  and  the  best  remedy. 

In  the  whole  treatment  of  sheep,  gentleness  is  of  great  mo- 
ment. The  worrying  and  harassing  of  them  by  dogs  is  never 
to  be  thought  of.  In  upland  pastures  the  faithful  dog  is  es- 
sential  to  the  shepherd  ;  in  an  enclosed  country  the  necessity  for 
employing  him  is  greatly  lessened,  and  he  is  always  to  be  used 
with  temperance  and  humanity  towards  the  flock. 

The  treatment  of  a  lowland  stock  has  been  described,  where 
the  breeder  is  likewise  the  feeder ;  but  sometimes  the  object  of 
the  breeder  is  not  to  feed  the  stock  which  he  rears,  but,  after 
having  brought  it  to  a  certain  age,  to  dispose  of  it  to  others 
who  will  feed  it. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  farmer  is 
not  to  breed  sheep,  but  to  buy  them  from  others  whose  interest 
it  has  been  to  rear  and  not  to  feed  them.  The  effecting  of 
these  sales,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  making  of  these  purchases 
on  the  other,  constitute  one  of  the  branches  of  farming  as  a 
business.  But  it  is  a  branch  which  cannot  be  taught  by  rule, 
but  must  be  learned  by  practice. 

One  of  the  branches  of  sheep-farming,  in  which  the  breeder 
is  likewise  the  feeder,  is  the  rearing  of  lambs  and  selling  them 
when  fattened.  The  lambs  are  fattened  by  the  milk  of  the 
mothers,  and  are  merely  disposed  of  when  they  are  ready  for 
being  killed.  The  feeding  of  lambs  in  the  house  for  early  con- 
sumption is  also  practised,  and  in  some  parts  has  been  brought 
to  a  system.  This  branch  of  management  need  not  be  de- 
scribed.     The  sheep  of  the  Dorset  breed  are  valued  as  being 
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the  best  Builed  to  yiM  early  lambs  in  this  maimer ;  and  means 
ore  taken  to  bring  the  ewes  soon  in  season,  of  which  one  is  said 
to  be  the  giving  them  preparations  of  canthandes. 

Grass  in  summer  and  turnips  in  winter,  with  a  httle  hay  for 
the  ewes,  liave  been  spoken  of  as  the  food  of  sheep.  The  basis 
of  this  system  is  the  turnip  crop.  But,  in  certain  cases,  this 
mean  of  support  may  fail  or  be  wanting,  and  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  substances.  Potatoes,  mangel- 
wurstel,  and  other  roots,  may  be  eaten  by  sheep  as  well  as  by 
oxen;  and  cabbages  and  rape  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  them. 

Alt  kinds  of  farinaceous  food  are  consumed  by  sheep.  When 
corn  is  given,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  lay  down  the  sheaven 
unthrashed,  when  the  sheep  readily  separate  the  grains  from 
the  Ntraw. 

Brewers'  grains  may  be  given  to  sheep  ;  and  they  will  c<mi- 
sume  this  nourishing  substance  readily.  Oilcake,  too,  is  well 
calculated  to  fatten  sheep,  and  may  be  used  (Kcasionally  where 
cheaper  methotis  of  carrying  on  the  slock  are  wanting. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  soil  sheep  dunng 
summer,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  and  oxen.  This  prac- 
tice is  common  on  the  continent,  where  the  sheep  are  kept  in 
pens  and  littered  ;  but  it  has  made  no  progress,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  make  any  progress,  in  England,  so  much  more  simple  and 
economical  is  the  turning  out  of  the  animals  to  pasture  in  the 
fields. 

Besides  common  food,  there  is  a  condiment.  Salt,  of  great 
importance  to  sheep,  as  to  all  domestic  animals,  but  which  is  too 
much  neglected  in  the  rural  economy  of  this  country.  If  laid 
(»i  flat  stones  or  in  troughs,  the  animals  will  quickly  find  their 
way  to  it,  and  will  be  seen  to  wait  for  their  daily  portion  of 
salt  with  as  much  eagerness  as  for  their  periodical  suppUes  of 
food. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  management  of  a  lowland  breed  of 
sheep.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  also  the  treatment  of  the 
animal  under  circumstances  entirely  different ;  that  is,  when 
reared  and  [>astured  in  a  conntrj'  where  cultivated  food  is  either 
wanting  or  to  be  procured  in  liniited  quantity- 
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The  Cheviot  sheep  are  reared  in  an  elevated  country.  But 
in  the  places  where  they  are  produced,  turnips  and  the  culti- 
vated grasses  may  generally  be  supplied  in  certain  quantity. 

In  the  rearing  of  this  breed,  the  rams  are  usually  put  to  the 
ewes  from  the  middle  to  the  SOth  of  November,  so  that  the 
lambs  shall  begin  to  drop  about  the  first  of  April.     The  ewei 
generally  receive  no  further  feeding  during  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion than  hay  in  falls  of  snow.     This  may  be  supplied  to  then 
from  racks,  or  simply  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow.     The 
ground  is  frequently  covered  with  snow  for  6  weeks ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  covered  for  twice  that  period.     During  the  winter, 
therefore,  a  store  of  hay  should  be  in  reserve  for  three  months^ 
consumption,  and  this  may  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1^  lb. 
for  the  ewes  and  older  sheep,  and  1  lb.  per  day  for  the  younger 
sheep.     Should  the  winter  be  mild,  what  is  left  remains  till  the 
following  season. 

Where  turnips  are  raised,  these  are  given  also  to  the  breed- 
ing stock.  The  ewes  receive  them  during  falls  of  snow^  and 
in  an  especial  degree  when  the  lambing  season  arrives  and  du- 
ring its  continuance. 

When  both  hay  and  turnips  are  to  be  supplied,  it  will  be 
proper  either  to  give  them  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  a  portion 
of  hay  and  a  portion  of  turnips  each  day,  or  to  begin  with  hay 
and  end  with  turnips ;  for  to  begin  with  turnips  and  end  with 
hay  is  to  cause  the  sheep  to  pass  from  succulent  food  to  one 
which  is  less  grateful,  so  that  a  time  elapses  before  the  animals 
are  reconciled  to  the  change.  But  when  turnips  are  given, 
and  hay  supplied  at  the  same  time,  the  sheep  take  to  this  va- 
riety of  feeding  very  readily. 

The  process  of  lambing  in  these  high  districts  demands  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  shepherds.  They  must  never  be  ab- 
sent night  nor  day,  but  relieve  each  other,  and  inspect  the  flock 
at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  assist  the  parturition  of  the  ewes 
when  necessary. 

Sometimes  the  lambs  at  their  birth  are  so  weak  that  they 
cannot  rise  to  the  teat,  and  thus  perish  or  are  forsaken  by  the 
dams.  The  shepherd  assists  them  in  such  cases,  and  frequent- 
ly takes  the  ewe  with  her  young  to  a  house  or  place  of  shelter 
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wlitrc  ihey  can  be  attended  to.  When  the  ewea  have  twins, 
and  thus  have  two  lambR  to  nurse,  it  is  ti.sual  tu  give  them  a 
mure  liberal  supply  of  food.  For  this  purpose  it  is  convenient 
to  have  an  enclosure  of  early  gross  near  the  place  of  lanibing 
or  the  shepherd's  cottage,  to  which  ewes  with  twins,  such  as 
have  too  little  milk,  and  such  as  are  sick  or  infirm,  nr  from  any 
cause  require  more  attendance  than  the  rest  of  the  flock,  may 
\te  taken.  Though  various  ewes  produce  twins,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  favourable  circumstance  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  sheep 
when  one  lamb  can  be  reared  for  each  ewe  of  the  flock.  It  is 
well  when  19  lambs  can  lie  reared  for  every  20  ewes, 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  after  a  considerable 
number  of  the  ewes  liave  Iambs,  they  are  collected  into  a  fold, 
and  all  the  males  castrated,  except  such  as  are  reserved  for 
rams:  and  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  after  the 
lambs  are  a  few  days  old  the  better. 

When  the  period  of  shearing  arrives,  which  is  known  by  the 
wool  being  fully  grown,  the  sheep  are  washed,  sometimes  by 
men  standing  in  the  [xml,  who  wa^  eacfi  sheep  separately,  in 
the  manner  before  described :  or,  when  the  flocks  are  large,  by 
causing  them  to  swim  two  or  three  limes  through  the  water  to 
the  opposite  bank.  After  being  washed,  they  are  kept  as  much 
as  possible  on  ground  where  they  are  preserved  from  rubbing 
on  banks,  or  otherwise  soiling  their  wool.  In  two  days,  if 
there  be  no  lain,  they  may  be  shorn,  but  it  is  better  to  wait 
seven  or  eight  days.  The  wool  is  shorn  iu  the  manner  before 
described,  and  stored  in  a  proper  place  till  packetl  in  sheets 
As  soon  as  each  sheep  is  shorn  it  may  be  marked  with  a  stamp 
dipt  in  boiling  tar.  The  mark  is  made  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  near  shoulder,  the  far  shoulder,  the  near  rib, 
the  far  rib,  so  as  that  the  different  kinds  and  ages  of  the  sheep 
can  be  known  at  a.  glance. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  lambs  are  weaned,  when  such 
lambs  as  are  to  be  disposed  of  are  separated  from  the  remain- 
der and  sold.  The  Iambs,  now  hogs,  are  put  on  such  good 
pasturage  as  the  farm  affords,  and  supplied,  if  possible,  with 
turnips  throughout  the  winter,  at  the  rale  of  n  cart-load  for  7 
or  8  scores  in  tliu  day. 
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Some  farmers  still  milk  their  ewes  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  the 
more  approved  practice  is  to  milk  them  only  for  a  few  days, 
merely  to  relieve  the  ewes  of  their  milk  by  degrees. 

Before  winter,  it  is  a  general  practice,  the  utility  of  which  is 
experienced  in  an  elevated  country,  to  smear  the  skins  of  the 
sheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter.     The  practice  indeed 
is  found  to  deteriorate  the  wool,  by  staining  it,  and  rendering 
it  unfit  for  receiving  the  brighter  colours  in  dyeing.     It  is  found, 
however,  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  stock  in  an  inclement 
country,  destroying  vermin,  of  itself  an  important  object  to  the 
health  of  sheep,  and  acting  to  a  considerable  degree  in  defend, 
ing  the  animals  from  cold  and  moisture.     The  mixture  is  pre^ 
pared  by  boiling  the  butter,  and  mixing  it  with  the  tar,  and 
sometimes  by  adding  some  milk  ;  the  proportions  employed 
differing  according  to  the  practice  of  different  farms  and  districts. 
In  some  places,  6  lb.  of  butter  to  1  gallon  of  tar  are  considered 
sufficient  for  SO  sheep.     The  period  of  smearing  is  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  that  is,  before  the  rams 
are  admitted  to  the  ewes.  The 
method  is,  to  place  the  animal 
upon  a  stool.  Fig.  18S,  to  se- 
parate the  wool,  and  with  the 
end  of  the  finger  to  smear  the 
skin  longitudinally  from  head 
to  tail.     One  man  will  smear 
from  20  to  25  sheep  in  a  day. 

It  is  a  general  error  on  merely  stock  farms  to  plough  up  too 
much  of  the  land  for  crop,  or  to  intersperse  the  cultivated  land 
with  the  range  of  the  sheep  pasture.  The  object  of  tillage  on 
such  farms  is  to  raise  turnips  and  clover-hay,  for  keeping  the 
stock  throughout  the  winter  months,  and,  this  being  attained, 
the  farmer  ought  rarely  to  carry  his  system  of  tillage  further. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  farmer  of  a  mountain  farm  has 
also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lowland  ground  to  combine  the 
practice,  both  of  rearing  sheep  and  feeding  them.  This,  when 
it  occurs,  is  beneficial ;  but  when  it  does  not  occur,  the  pro- 
per occupation  of  a  mountain  farm  is  to  rear  sheep,  and  not 
to  feed  them  ;  and  the  general  principle  of  management  is  to 
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sell  the  sheep  which  are  reared  to  the  feeder  as  soon  as  they 
have  come  to  tolerable  maturity,  that  is,  either  after  the  first 
winter,  when  hogs,  or  after  the  second  winter,  when  din- 
monts. 

Reared  in  yet  more  elevated  districts  than  the  Cheviot,  are 
the  Black-faced  heath  sheep.  These  are  the  hardiest  of  all  our 
races  of  sheep,  anti  in  tlie  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are 
principally  cultivated,  they  must  depend  chiefly  or  entirely  on 
the  natural  herbage  of  the  farm. 

The  rams  are  generally  put  to  the  ewes  after  tiie  middle  of 
November,  and  one  ram  is  assigned  to  sixty  ewes  or  less.  The 
Iambs  intended  for  wethers  are  castrated  somewhat  later  than 
the  other  sheep  :  they  are  weaned  late  in  July,  and  the  ewes 
milked  sometimes  for  a  few  weeks.  The  sheep  are  shorn  from 
the  end  of  Jime  to  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  when  they  are  to 
be  washed,  they  are  driven  to  a  pool  or  deep  stream,  and  forced 
to  leap  from  the  bank.  This  being  a  very  wild  race  of  sheep, 
the  same  delicacy  of  management  is  not  necessary  or  practi- 
cable as  in  the  case  of  the  more  docile  breeds  of  the  plains. 
They  are  shorn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  sheep  i  and 
opportunity  is  then  taken  to  place  upon  them  their  distinguish- 
ing marks.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  smeared ;  for  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  the  wool  is  injured  by  the 
process,  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  benefits  result- 
ing to  the  flock. 

The  food  of  these  hardy  sheep  is  in  summer  and  winter  the 
same ;  and  all  that  can  be  generally  done  is  to  supply  them 
with  some  coarse  hay  during  long-continued  falls  of  snow. 
They  are  sold  at  tlie  ages  which  suit  the  nature  of  the  farm 
and  tlie  convenience  of  the  breeder. 

The  management  of  the  other  kinds  of  down  or  moorland 
sheep  need  not  be  detailed.  These  breeds  are  generally  in  low 
situations,  where  the  difBculty  of  procuring  food  is  compara- 
tively little.  The  nearer  the  management  of  this  class  of  sheep 
approaches  to  that  of  the  larger  sheep  of  the  plains,  already 
described,  the  more  perfect  will  it  be. 
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5.  Diseases  of  Sheep. 

The  diseases  of  these  valuable  creatures  are  sometimes  of  a 
very  formidable  nature,  and  baffle  all  the  means  of  remedy 
which  are  known  to  us.  Of  these  diseases  the  most  dreaded  is 
raif  which  often  extends  over  whole  districts  of  a  countrj. 

It  is  known  that  this  disease  is  favoured  or  produced  by  a 
humid  state  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  It  is  in  wet  seagMis 
that  it  prevails  the  most,  and  is  the  most  fataL  By  drain- 
ing land  the  tendency  to  it  is  lessened  or  taken  away.  Ofken 
sheep  are  rotted  by  pasturing  on  the  wet  parts  of  the  farm, 
whereas  if  kept  from  these  parts  they  remain  free  from  disease: 
Nay,  a  single  sheep  that  has  a  disposition  to  pick  up  its  food 
in  moist  places  will  die,  while  the  others  will  not  be  affected. 

The  animal  affected  does  not  all  at  once  show  83rmptoms  of 
disease ;  for  sometimes  it  remains  a  considerable  time  in  appa- 
rent health,  and  long  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
of  infection,  droops  and  dies.  Sheep  are  every  year  purchased 
in  seeming  health,  and  yet  after  a  time  they  are  found  to  be 
affected.  A  moist  and  even  luxuriant  autumn  is  dreaded  above 
all  things  by  the  owner  of  sheep ;  for  the  seeds  of  infection  are 
then  often  spread  to  appear  in  the  following  spring,  or  after  the 
lapse  of  a  longer  period. 

The  signs  of  rottenness  in  sheep  are  familiar  to  all  shepherds. 
The  animal  becomes  emaciated,  its  eye  becomes  dull  and  glas- 
sy, a  black  purging  generally  takes  place,  the  wool  on  being 
pulled  comes  readily  away  from  the  skin,  the  breath  becomes 
fetid,  and  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity  and  high  coloured.  As 
the  disease  proceeds,  the  skin  is  marked  with  spots,  and  the 
emaciation  increases  continually,  until  the  sheep  dies.  In  short, 
the  term  rot  expresses  truly  the  state  of  the  animal.  The  dis- 
ease  proceeds  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity ;  sometimes  it 
attacks  the  entire  flock  suddenly,  and  sometimes  its  progress 
is  gradual,  and  it  affects  only  a  given  number  of  individuals. 
Graziers  often  avail  themselves  of  the  period  of  the  animals 
beginning  to  decline  to  rid  themselves  of  an  infected  stock. 
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During  the  first  period  of  being  tainted,  the  sheep  have  fre- 
(jnenlly  a  strong  tendency  to  feed,  and  if  killed  in  time  the  flesh 
may  not  be  perceptibly  affected. 

In  all  cases  of  rot  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  a  morbid 
state  of  the  liver.  During  the  progress  of  it,  the  fluke,  a  small 
animal,  Fasciola  hepatica,  appears  on  the  parts  connected  with 
the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.  At  first  the  number  of  these 
creatures  is  small,  hut  as  the  disease  advances  they  increase, 
and  before  death  are  generally  very  numerous.  In  tlie  last 
stage  of  the  disease  they  have  extended  to  the  stomach  and 
other  parts. 

Frequently  the  disease  terminates  favourably,  the  inflam- 
matory action  going  off  without  destroying  the  parts.  But 
even  in  this  case,  the  taiot  is  rarely  removed,  and  years  af- 
terwards, when  the  animal  has  been  fattened  and  killetl,  the 
liver  has  been  found  to  be  diseased,  the  flukes  being  in  great 
numbers. 

The  best  preventive  of  rot  is  to  render  the  soil  dry ;  hence 
on  all  sheep  pastures,  the  importance  of  draining.  But  should 
the  disease,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  appear,  then  we  should, 
without  loB.1  of  time,  remove  the  sheep  to  a  drier  pasture,  and 
supply  them  liberally  with  proper  food.  It  is  onlv,  however, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  that  a  change  of  food  will 
usually  avail.  If  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  though  it  should  not  have  evinced  itself  by  any 
great  change  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  flock,  the  ani- 
mals will  often  perish  hourly  amidst  the  most  wholesome  food 
with  which  they  can  be  supplied. 

Of  all  the  medicines  that  have  been  proposed  for  this  fata! 
disease,  salt  alone  is  that  whose  virtue  has  been  established  hy 
any  satisfactory  testimony.  The  beneficial  effect  of  salt  in  the 
prevention  and  even  cure  of  rot,  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  farmers  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Salt  indeed  will  not  in  all  ca^es  prevent  or  cure  the  disease ; 
for  Bometimes  the  tendcncj-  to  it  from  particular  causes  is  too 
strong  to  be  counteracted,  and,  when  it  has  once  attacked  the 
flock,  too  violent  in  its  progress  to  be  arrested.     But  though 
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salt  is  not  a  specific,  it  is  the  best  means  of  remedy  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

If  salt  be  placed  near  the  animals  in  troughs  or  on  flat  stones, 
they  will  eagerly  lick  it,  and  when  disease  thrieatens  them,  it 
may  be  given  to  them  in  any  quantity  in  which  they  will  con- 
sume it ;  for  it  is  then  seen  that  they  are  obeying  a  natural 
instinct  in  having  recourse  to  the  remedy ;  and  in  a  wet  seascm 
when  disease  may  be  apprehended,  no  one  should  grudge  the 
trouble  of  so  cheap  and  simple  a  precaution. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  this  disease^  but 
all  that  has  been  written  has  nearly  left  us  where  we  were  with 
regard  to  the  remedy.  It  had  been  long  known  that  wetness 
of  the  soil,  however  produced,  gave  rise  to  rot ;  that  the  best 
preventive  was  pasturing  on  dry  ground  and  giving  suflBcient 
food,  and  that  the  best  remedy  where  disease  appeared  was  a 
change  of  pasture.  To  these  results  of  old  experience  is  to  be 
added,  the  using  of  salt. 

Besides  the  rot  properly  so  termed,  sheep  are  subject  to  in- 
flammatory putrid  fevers,  which  occasionally  seem  to  be  epide- 
mic ;  and  these  are  sometimes  termed  rot.  Another  disease  to 
which  the  term  rot  is  applied,  is  called  the  hunger-rot.  This 
arises  from  the  want  of  sufiicient  food,  which  produces  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  viscera,  leanness,  and  death.  In  this  dis- 
ease the  wool  falls  ofi*,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  pelt- 
rot. 

Another  disease,  arising  from  a  difierent  cause  than  the  rot, 
but  like  it  ending  in  emaciation,  and  the  death  of  the  animal, 
is  provincially  termed  pining.  This  disease  is  accompanied 
by  a  costive  state  of  the  animal,  whereas  the  rot  is  never  accom- 
panied by  costiveness ;  and  in  the  rot  the  liver  is  always  aflect- 
ed,  while  in  the  pining  the  liver  is  sound. 

This  disease  seems  to  arise  from  the  want  of  exercise,  and 
from  the  animals  feeding  on  very  dry  pastures.  Before  the 
extensive  draining  of  the  pasture-lands,  where  it  is  now  found, 
the  disease  was  unknown.  The  rot  was  then  common ;  but  with 
the  draining  of  the  lands  the  rot  disappeared,  and  this  new  dis- 
ease took  its  place.     The  former  practice  of  management  in 
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the  districts  where  the  disease  now  prevails,  was  to  keep  the 
sheep  in  flocks  which  were  moved  about  along  their  allotted 
range  of  pastures.  They  are  now,  under  a  more  approved  sys- 
tem of  management,  suffered  to  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
pasture ;  and  thus  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  exercise,  but 
are  allowed  to  feed  more  on  a  given  spot  of  ground. 

A  change  of  place  and  food  is  the  preventive  or  tlie  remedy ; 
and  if  a  change  of  food  is  resorted  to  in  time,  it  is  generally 
stiflicient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Even  a  re- 
moval to  a  fresh  heath  will  sometimes  accomplish  the  pur^mse, 
but  the  proper  and  effectual  remedy  in  all  cases  is  a  change  to 
a  more  rich  and  succulent  pasture.  The  disease  is  sometimes 
very  fatal,  destroying  entire  flocks  like  a  pestilence. 

The  braxy  is  similar  to  some  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  its 
violence  and  effects ;  but  it  arises  from  different  causes,  and  af- 
fects the  animals  in  a  different  manner.  Under  the  general 
term  braxy  several  diseases  or  rather  varieties  of  the  same  dis- 
ease seem  to  be  included.  But  in  all  cases  when  the  bodies  are 
opened  they  exhibit  marks  of  inflammation. 

The  progress  of  this  disease  is  so  sudden  and  violent,  thai 
even  if  we  possessed  a  remedy,  it  would  generally  be  too  late 
to  apply  it.  Of  the  remedies  employed,  bleeding  seems  to  be 
that  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  points  out.  This  disease 
seems  generally  to  be  caused  by  bad  fooil,  and  the  most  elh- 
cienl  preventive  is  known  to  be  good  feeding.  Turnips  or 
other  succulent  roots  given  to  young  sheep  feeding  on  natural 
pastures  are  always  beneficial ;  and  it  is  to  be  obser\-ed  that  in 
proportion  as  the  treatment  of  sheep  in  a  country  has  im- 
proved, this  dangerous  malady  has  diminished. 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  likewise  diseases  of  sheep. 
Diarrhoea  is  frequently  produced  by  too  sudden  a  growth  of 
grass  in  spring,  and  it  most  frequently  affects  young  sheep.  It 
may  be  generally  cured  by  removing  the  animals  to  drier  pas- 
ture ;  and  a  little  corn  may  be  always  given  with  good  eflects. 
Dysentery  is  a  more  seriou.s  disease,  and  is  often  very  destruc- 
tive. It  is  believed  to  be  infectious,  though  upon  very  qucBtion- 
able  grounds. 
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Sheep  are  liable  to  various  cutaneous  diseases.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  is  termed  scab ;  and  it  is  indicated  by  extreme 
itching  and  eruptions  of  the  skin*  When  introduced  into  a 
flock  it  may  be  attended  with  very  serious  effects,  unless  checked 
by  efficient  remedies. 

The  most  common  remedy  for  the  disease  is  sulphur  mixed 
with  some  unctuous  substance  to  fix  it  on  the  skin.  One  ol 
the  best  receipts  perhaps  is  a  decoction  of  tobacco  and  spirit  of 
turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soft  soap  and  sulphur 
vivum.  The  decoction  of  tobacco  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
the  tobacco  in  brine  or  salt  water.  The  liquid  when  pcepaied 
is  applied  from  a  vessel  like  a  teapot  with  a  spout,  or  from  a 
bottle  with  a  quill  passed  through  the  cork.  A  person  lays 
the  wool  back  in  lines  so  as  to  expose  the  skin,  and  pours  out 
the  liquid  along  the  lines  upon  the  skin.  But  when  the  dis- 
temper is  very  violent,  a  mercurial  preparation  may  be  required. 
This  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  apothecaries^  shops  under  the 
name  of  sheep-ointment  It  is  made  in  balls,  and  when  used 
it  is  dissolved  in  oil,  and  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  animal. 

Sometimes  infected  sheep  will  find  their  way  into  the  best 
managed  flocks ;  but  every  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
disease  from  breaking  out,  or  to  cure  it  as  quickly  as  possible 
when  it  appears.  The  infection  of  a  diseased  flock  is  left  be- 
hind it  upon  the  hedges  and  pasture-fields,  and  therefore  pre^ 
caution  is  to  be  used  before  a  fresh  flock  is  turned  into  fields 
where  infected  sheep  had  been  recently  feeding. 

Another  disease  of  sheep  is  the  foot-rot,  which  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  foot,  followed  by  an  ulceration  and  destruction 
of  the  hoof.  The  disease  chiefly  prevails  in  wet  seasons,  or 
in  soft  grounds.  It  is  a  very  painful  disease,  causing  the  en- 
tire lameness  and  loss  of  condition  of  the  animal.  Certain 
grounds  are  noted  for  communicating  the  foot-rot ;  and  as  it 
appears  amongst  the  pasturing  stock  season  after  season,  such 
grounds  are  commonly  said  to  be  infected  with  the  foot-rot. 
The  opinion  that  it  is  of  a  highly  infectious  nature  is  almost 
universal  amongst  farmers  and  shepherds.  But  however  cir- 
cumstances may  seem  to  favour  this  opinion ,  it  is  more  consist- 
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cut  witli  efiects  observed  tu  regard  it  as  cormected  willi  the 
state  of  the  pasture-grounds. 

Although  painful,  and  destructive  to  the  good  uonditiou  of 
the  animal,  this  disease  is  not  absolutely  fatal,  except  under 
entire  neglect,  in  which  case  the  animal  becomes  unable  to  seek 
his  food,  crawls  upon  his  knees,  and,  worn  away  by  exhaus- 
tion, perishes.  But  if  early  attention  be  paid,  the  disease  ad- 
mits of  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  let  all  the  infected  part  of 
the  hoof  be  pared  away,  and  the  ulcerous  matter  removMl,  and 
then  let  tlie  foot  be  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  let 
the  surface  be  dressed  with  some  caustic,  of  wliich  the  beat  is 
muriate  of  antimony.  In  incipient  cases,  by  simply  paring  the 
hoof  and  cleansing  it  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  dipping  it 
in  boiled  tar,  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  arrested. 

The  next  disease  to  be  mentioned  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
This  is  hydatids,  staggers,  or  water-in-the-head  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  an  animal,  T<B- 
nias  globulus,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  brain,  where  it  en- 
larges in  size,  and  which,  if  not  removed,  ultimately  destroys 
the  animal.  This  creature  resembles  a  round  vesicle  filled  with 
water,  and  hence  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  water,  and  the 
disease,  ui  consequence,  termed  water-in-the-head.  The  hyda- 
tids, though  found  chiefly  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  is  found  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  liver  and  spleen. 

When  the  hydatids  is  in  the  brain,  the  animal  affected  shows 
great  symptoms  of  distress ;  he  leans  his  head  to  one  side, 
mopes  by  himself,  continues  turning  round,  and  finally  dies. 
The  remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  reach  the  hydatids,  and  to 
extract  |it,  or  merely  to  perforate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
stroy its  vitaUly.  When  it  is  situated  at  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  the  part  feels  soft,  and  it  is  easy  to  reach  it  by  a  com- 
mon awl  or  gimlet,  or  by  a  species  of  rude  trepanning,  wliich 
may  be  done  by  a  common  pen-knife.  A  little  circular  portion 
of  the  skull  is  to  be  cut,  and  raised  up  like  a  hd,  a  portion 
of  the  skull  being  left  for  this  purpose.  The  hydatids  being 
exposed,  is  to  be  pulled  out  by  pincers,  ami  the  fluid  absorbed 
by  a  sponge.  The  skidl  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  dressed 
with  common  tar  put  upon  a  piec-e  nf  soft  leather. 
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When  the  hydatids  is  situated  in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
it  may  be  reached  by  a  wire  thrust  up  the  nostrils.  Some 
shepherds  are  very  dextrous  at  this  operation,  and  rarely  fail 
in  effecting  a  cure. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  aniniRla.  One  of 
these,  a  species  of  aphis,  termed  the  sheep^louse,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  chiefly  prevails  where  the  sheep  are  in  an  unhealthy 
condition.  It  is  of  a  flat  form,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  throat 
and  other  parts,  occasions  much  irritation.  Tar,  tuipoitine, 
or  tobacco  liquor,  are  the  substances  chiefly  used  to  destroy  this 
animal,  and  any  simple  mercurial  preparation  is  effectuaL 

But  the  most  pernicious  enemy  that  attacks  sheep  is  the  com- 
mon sheep-maggot,  the  larva  of  a  species  of  flesh-fly.  The  fly 
having  deposited  her  eggs  on  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  larvae 
are  hatched  in  great  numbers,  and  grow  with  amazing  quicks 
ness.  They  commonly  appear  about  the  root  of  the  tail,  or 
wherever  filth  has  allowed  the  fly  to  attach  her  eggs,  and 
thence  they  spread  over  the  entire  body,  consuming  the  skin, 
and  eating  into  the  flesh.  The  sheep,  when  attacked,  mani- 
fest a  strong  sense  of  suffering.  They  frequently  run  with 
violence,  until  at  length  overpowered  and  exhausted  they  lie 
down  and  perish. 

It  is  in  moist  and  warm  seasons  of  the  year  that  the  sheep- 
maggot  is  chiefly  produced.  Constant  vigilance  is  then  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  the  shepherd,  so  that  all  foulness  of  the 
wool  shall  be  clipt  away  ;  and  the  sheep  must  be  daily  inspect^ 
ed,  lest  this  dangerous  enemy  establish  itself.  The  maggot  is 
effectually  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
in  its  early  stages  by  less  potent  applications,  as  by  urine  and 
lime. 

We  must  remember  that  the  sheep,  in  his  domesticated  state, 
is  yielded  up  to  the  care  of  man ;  his  natural  instincts  are 
blunted,  and  he  is  unfitted  to  use  those  means  of  preservation 
which  in  his  wild  state  he  might  possess.  He  is  the  prey  of  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  against  which  he  has  no  defence ;  and  the 
more  artificial  his  condition  is,  the  more  is  he  dependent  on  our 
care. 
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Hair  is  an  appendage  of  the  skjn  of  the  mamtnalia.  It 
consists  of  fine  filaments  growing  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
skin,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  covering ;  it  is  nearly  the  same 
in  its  chemical  composition  as  horn  and  feathers ;  it  is  kept 
flexible  and  moist  by  an  oily  secretion  from  tlie  skin ;  it 
is  furnished  with  bloodvessels,  like  all  the  other  organs  of 
anitnals,  and,  in  certain  cases,  with  nerves.  Being  intended 
chiefly  as  a  covering  to  the  enimaJ,  it  almunds  the  most  under 
those  circumstances  where  it  is  most  required.  Quadrupeds 
are  more  or  less  covered  with  it,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
greatest  degree  where  the  cold  is  the  greatest,  Man  is  slightly 
supplied  with  this  universal  defence ;  but  he  is  enabled,  by  his 
reason,  to  adapt  the  hair  of  other  animals  to  his  use. 

When  the  hair  of  animals  is  very  thick  and  strong,  it  forms 
Bpines  and  bristles ;  when  very  fine  it  fonns  the  down  or  fur  of 
animals;  when  it  is  flne,  and  at  the  same  time  curled,  it  is 
termed  wool.  It  is  this  curling  property  of  the  wool  which 
renders  it  more  suitable  than  any  other  species  of  hair,  for  be- 
ing woven  into  cloth. 

The  wool  principally  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  cloths 
is  that  of  the  domestic  slieep ;  and  we  know  that  this  substance 
has  been  so  employed  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  human 
race. 

Wool  frequently  loses  its  curling  property,  and  passes  into 
hair.  In  the  warmer  regions  the  fur  of  sheep  is  more  hairy 
than  in  the  colder,  apparently  because  a  less  thick  and  matted 
covering  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  animals.  Hair 
also  is  found,  and  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  intermixed 
with  the  wool  of  sheep  in  cold  and  temperate  countries.  This 
intermixture  of  hair  unfits  the  wool  for  many  manufactures, 
and  it  is  a  process  of  art  to  separate  it  from  tlie  wool.  By 
neglect  in  the  treatment  of  the  animal,  the  projwrtion  of  hair 
increases ;  by  care  and  more  complete  domestication,  the  quan- 
tity of  hair  diminishes. 
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The  wool  of  sheep,  like  the  hair  of  other  animals,  is  periodi- 
cally renewed,  the  older  hair  falling  off,  and  a  new  growth  tak- 
ing its  place.  In  the  case  of  the  sheep,  this  renewal  of  the  wocd 
occurs  once  in  the  year,  and  at  the  b^rimung  of  the  warm  sea- 
son. It  is  at  this  period  that  we  anticipate  the  natural  prooen 
by  shearing  or  cutting  off  the  external  part  of  the  fleece.  In 
some  countries  the  fleece  is  not  shcnm,  but  is  pulled  off.  The 
manner  in  which  the  wool  is  renewed  seems  to  be  by  a  fineah 
growth  from  the  same  roots,  and  by  the  old  portion  breaking 
off. 

Wool,  like  every  kind  of  hair,  grows  quickly  when  cut  We 
may  shear  our  sheep,  therefore,  more  than  once  in  the  year,  and 
the  wool  will  grow  again.  But,  in  this  country,  it  is  never 
thought  expedient  to  shear  the  wool  more  than  once  in  the 
year,  and  the  proper  period  is  always  when  the  old  fleece  is 
about  to  fall  off,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  The 
precise  time  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  When  fat,  the  wool  tends  to  fall  off  more  early  than 
when  the  animal  is  lean.  Frequently  disease,  and  especially 
disease  of  the  skin,  causes  the  animal  to  lose  its  fleece. 

The  wool  of  lambs  is  sometimes  shorn,  but  this  is  a  practice 
not  to  be  followed  in  a  cold  climate.  The  sheep  of  this 
country  ought  never  to  be  shorn  until  the  second  year  of  their 
age. 

The  wool  of  sheep  is  sometimes  black,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  wool  of  all  the  less  cultivated  kinds  tends  more  or  less 
to  black.  Some  of  our  sheep,  even  of  superior  breeds,  have 
black  faces  and  legs,  as  the  South  Down;  and,  in  all  these 
breeds,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  mixture  of  black  wool  with  the 
white.  This  is  an  imperfection  in  the  wool,  the  black  piles  not 
being  fitted  to  receive  the  dyeing  colours. 

From  some  notices  in  ancient  writers,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  former  colour  of  sheep  was  often  black.  But  if 
the  least  attention  were  paid  to  the  choice  of  rams,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  white  colour  would  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
domestic  sheep  of  almost  all  countries ;  and,  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  would  be  known  that  black  wool  was  not  fitted  to  re- 
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ceive  those  beautiful  colours  which  so  much  please  the  taste 
even  of  the  rudest  nations.  But,  in  this  country,  although  we 
have  frequently  sheep  bearing  black  wool,  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  propagate  the  peculiarity  iu  the  nice,  and  hence  black 
rams  are  never  used. 

Wools  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  length, 
which  is  termed  the  staple  of  the  woul,  and  by  the  fineness,  of 
the  pile  or  filainents. 

In  this  country  the  length  or  staple  of  the  wool  is  an  imporU 
ant  distinction,  because  it  is  this  which,  in  a  great  measure,  fits 
it  fur  a  certain  manufacture.  When  the  wool  exceeds  3  inches 
in  length,  it  is  termed  long  wool ;  when  it  falls  short  of  3  inches 
it  ia  termed  short  wool.  The  long  wool  is  applied  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  worsteds  ;  the  short  wool  to  that  of  woollen  cloths, 
and  other  articles  of  dress.  These  two  kinds  of  wool  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  being  .spun  into  thread. 

The  long  wool,  which  is  employed  for  the  fabrication  of 
worsteds,  is  passed  in  a  peculiar  manner  through  combs,  with 
fine  steel  teeth.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  assort  and 
lay  together  the  filaments  of  the  wool  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  previous  to  the  process  of  spin- 
ning. That  wcx)l  may  lie  suited  to  this  operation,  it  must 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  length  as  well  as  of  strength 
of  pile,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  broken  when  passed  between  the 
teeth  of  the  comb.  It  is  the  long  and  strongtr  wouk  that  are 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  hence  the  long  wools  of  this  country 
are  familiarly  termed  combing  wools. 

The  wools,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloths,  and  the  liner  fabrics,  undergo  an  entirely 
different  preparation  previous  to  being  spun.  They  are  not 
kept  entire  and  assorted  in  lengths,  but  are  broken  into  minute 
pieces,  and  mingled  together  in  every  direction.  Tliis  is  done 
by  the  operation  of  what  is  culled  carding. 

Upon  a  board,  let  it  be  supposed,  with  a  handle  attached,  Js 
fixed  a  great  number  of  cnmkcd  wires  or  teeth  bent  in  one  di- 
rection.    These  arc  partially  filled  with  wool.     Another  board 
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or  card  of  a  similar  kind  is  then  pulled,  so  that  its  teeth  shall 
pass  through  amongst  the  teeth  of  the  other ;  and,  by  the  re- 
peated action  of  these  two  cards,  the  wool  is  broken  into  mi- 
nute  pieces,  which,  from  the  crisping  or  curling  property  of  the 
wool,  hook  themselves  together,  and,  by  a  peculiar  art,  are 
formed  into  long  rolls,  or  rovels  as  they  are  technicaDy  called. 
These  rovels,  consisting  thus  of  the  minute  and  broken  parts 
of  the  wool  hooked  together  are  in  a  state  to  be  spun,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  the  rudimentary  thread.  This  is  the  process 
termed  carding ;  and  the  short  and  more  delicate  wools  being 
suited  to  this  process,  they  are  accordingly  termed  carding 
wools. 

We  have  thus  two  classes  of  wool ;  the  long  wool,  also 
termed  combing- wool,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds ; 
and  the  short  wool,  also  termed  carding-wool,  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloths. 

Long  wool  may  be  also  carded,  but  then  it  must  be  pre- 
viously cut,  and  besides  it  is  not  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  too  great  strength  of  its  pile. 

Wool,  subjected  to  the  carding  process,  ought  to  possess 
certain  qualities.  Ist^  It  ought  to  have  that  peculiar  crisping 
or  curling  quality  which  distinguishes  wool  from  hair,  so  that, 
when  broken  into  minute  pieces,  each  part  may  curl  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and  all  the  parts  be  hooked  together,  and  form  what 
has  been  termed  the  rovelling;  2d,  It  ought  to  be  free  of  hairs ; 
for  these  not  possessing  the  curling  property,  will  not  amalga- 
mate with  the  other  parts,  and  so  will  injure  the  future  fabric. 

Wool  ought  to  be  soft  to  the  touch,  pliable,  and  elastic; 
the  filament,  too,  ought  to  be  regular,  that  is,  it  ought  to  be  cy- 
lindrical, or  rather  a  scarcely  perceptible  cone  from  the  root  to 
the  extremity.  Further,  it  ought  to  have  that  peculiar  pro- 
perty to  which  the  terra  felting  has  been  applied. 

This  latter  property,  common  to  hair  and  wool,  consists  in 
a  tendency  in  the  filaments  to  unite  or  adhere  when  pressed  to- 
gether. We  avail  ourselves  of  this  property  of  hair  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  hats,  which  are  formed  of  the  wool  and  down  of 
animals.     By  pressure  and  moisture,  all  the  parts  adhere  so 
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iliiM'ly  OB  to  become  a  compact  mass.  The  same  properly  is 
iipplietl  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  by  pressure  and  moisture, 
after  the  cloth  is  woven,  by  which  means  the  filaments  and 
threads  contract,  adhere  closely  together,  and  do  not  unravel 
when  cut.  This  is  a  property  of  great  estimation  in  woollen 
cloth,  and  certain  wools  possess  more  or  less  of  this  property  of 
felting,  or  cohering  together. 

Woollen  threads,  after  being  woven  into  cloths,  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  fulling-niiU.  The  object  of  this  operation, 
which  consists  in  beating  the  cloth  in  water,  along  with  clay, 
is  to  free  it  from  the  oily  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It 
serves,  however,  the  further  purpose  of  felting  the  woollen  sub- 
stances, which  contract  under  the  operation. 

The  process  of  felting  seems  to  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  filament.  Though  important  and  necessary  in  the 
case  of  woollen  cloths,  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  certain  worsted 
fabrics,  as  flannel,  for  then  the  wool  is  generally  deprived  of 
its  felting  property,  by  being  passed  between  heated  combs. 

The  properties  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  wool,  then,  are, — 

1.  The  length  of  the  pile,  or  filaments,  which  chiefly  deter- 
mines the  peculiar  species  of  manufacture  to  which  it  is  appro- 
priated :  2.  The  curling  or  crisping  projierty :  3,  The  softness 
of  tlie  wool ;  with  respect  to  which  it  is  to  be  obsened,  that 
certain  soils  seem  to  communicate  a  greater  or  less  <legree  of 
hardness  to  the  filaments.  The  Saxon  wools  are  noted  for  the 
property  of  softness  ;  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  Australian ;  and, 
amongst  the  native  wools,  the  Zetland  :  4^  The  pliability  and 
elasticity  of  the  filaments:  G.  The  regularity  of  the  filaments  and 
the  absence  of  hairs  :  6.  The  pecubar  property  termed  felting. 

Not  only  are  fleeces  thus  different  in  the  quality  of  their  wool, 
but  each  fleece  contains  wool  of  different  qualities  with  respect 
to  fineness.  It  is  the  separating  of  these  difTerent  sorts  from 
each  other  that  constitutes  the  process  of  atapllng. 

The  stapler  divides  the  wool  of  the  fleece  into  nine,  ten,  or 
more  different  sortu,  to  each  of  which  he  gives  appropriate 
names.  The  operative  part  of  this  process  is  one  of  nicety,  and 
to  which  men  are  trained,  as  to  the  other  mechanical  arts,  by  a 
careful  apprenticeship.     In  this  country  the  stapling  or  aasorl- 
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ing  of  wool  is  sometimes  performed  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
chiefly  by  persons  termed  wool-staplers,  who  purchase  the  raw 
material  from  the  grower,  and  dispose  of  it,  after  it  is  assorted, 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  process  of  stapling  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  districts  where  the  manufactures  themselves  are  esta- 
blished, both  because  of  the  superior  skill  and  experience  whidi 
the  workmen  there  possess,  and  because  of  the  staplers  being 
thus  able  to  supply  the  manufacturer  with  that  precise  kind 
of  wool  which  the  wants  of  a  present  market  may  require. 


IV.  THE  GOAT. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Copra  enumerated  by  naturalists 
are. 


'J 


1.  Capra  ssgragus — The  Wild  GU>at 

2.  Capra  ibex — The  Ibex. 

3.  Capra  caucasica — The  Caucasian  Ibex. 

Of  these  the  Capra  €Bgrag%u  is  believed  to  be  the  origi] 
of  the  many  varieties  of  the  domestic  goat 

The  Goat  appears  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
sheep  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  antelope  tribes  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  lively  creature,  full  of  seeming  caprice  in  its  motions,  and, 
although  fitted  for  a  life  of  liberty,  yet  easily  domesticated,  and 
becoming  attached  to  its  protectors.  It  is  the  natural  inhabit- 
ant of  a  mountainous  region ;  it  delights  to  stand  on  the  sum- 
mits of  rocks  ;  it  climbs  the  steepest  ascents  with  ease,  and  in 
springing  from  crag  to  crag,  alights  securely  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  precipice.  Its  feet,  which  are  hollowed  out,  and  have 
sharp  edges,  are  nicely  suited  to  this  condition  of  life.  It  is 
not  fond  of  feeding  on  the  herbage  of  plains,  but  deserts  them 
to  browse  on  the  heaths,  shrubs,  the  wild  thyme,  and  other 
plants  of  the  mountains.  It  is  not  well  adapted  to  a  country 
of  enclosures,  because  it  browses  upon  the  twigs  of  hedges,  and 
escapes  over  the  barriers  intended  to  confine  it. 

It  is  in  wild  rocky  countries,  therefore,  that  the  goat  is  chiefly 
reared ;  but  often  it  is  domesticated  in  the  plains  for  the  pro- 


(luction  of  milk,  for  which  the  female  goat  is  eminently  adapt- 
ed. She  gives  a  great  quantity  of  milk  for  so  small  a  creature, 
and  that  rich,  nourishing,  and  light.  Like  the  cow,  she  yields 
it  freely  to  the  hand,  and  for  a  long  time.  She  is  readily 
taught  to  suckle  the  young  of  other  animals,  and  becomes  at- 
tached to  her  a>lopted  offspring.  She  feeds  readily  in  situations 
where  the  cow  could  not  subsist,  and  this  is  a  quality  which 
gives  a  high  value  to  the  goat  in  many  countries. 

But  in  this  island,  the  cultivation  of  the  goat  is  limited  and 
partial.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Wales,  to  some  of  the  remoter  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  little  farms  of  the  [XK>rer  peasants  of  Ireland,  whose  scanty 
possessions  will  not  support  a  cow,  In  such  a  case  as  tlie  last, 
the  goat  is  a  valuable  creature,  biding  easily  and  quickly  reared 
to  maturity,  and  feeding  on  herbs  which  other  ao'unals  would 
reject. 

The  great  objection  to  the  rearing  of  the  goat  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  want  of  demand  for  its  flesh.  Even  the  kid,  whose 
flesh  is  known  to  he  so  delicate  and  nourishing,  is  in  no  estima- 
tion amongst  us,  and  hence  all  the  other  properties  of  the  goat 
are  insufficient  to  render  it  an  object  of  profitable  production. 
But  the  goat,  although  it  never  can  be  so  valuable  here  as  in 
the  dry  and  rocky  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  does  not 
deserve  that  entire  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated.  It  arrives 
early  at  maturity,  and  is  very  prolific,  bearing  two  and  some- 
times three  kids  at  a  birth.  It  does  not  produce  wool,  but  its 
hair  may  be  shorn,  and  is  of  some  bttle  value ;  and  its  skin,  and 
especially  that  of  the  kid,  is  in  demand.  It  browses  on  heaths, 
and  on  plants  rejected  by  other  animals ;  and  thus  might,  in 
certain  situations,  be  fed  in  addition  to  other  flocks,  without 
injuring  the  herbage.  The  flesh  of  the  old  goat  is  indeed 
tough  and  strong-tasted,  but  it  may  be  salted,  and  made  into 
bacon,  as  in  Wales  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  flesh  of  the  kid, 
this  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  finest  Iamb.  The  goat, 
therefore,  might  certainly  form  an  addition  to  the  comforts  of 
the  cottagers  of  this  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  supplying 
them  with  cheap  food  and  milk. 
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V.  THE  HOG. 


1.  Spbcies  and  Vabibtibs. 


Of  the  genus  Sua  three  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  Con- 
tinent and  its  islands : — 

1.  Sus  babyroossa — The  B&byioussa,  confined  to  the  Tntli^n  Ar- 

chipelago* 

2.  Sns  larvatua — The  African  Boar^  a  very  fierce  and  poweiftil 

creature^  living  in  holes^  and  neyer  yet  domeaticatod« 
a  Sus  apcr— The  Wild  Boar. 

Of  these  species,  the  most  vddely  distributed,  and  the  ouMt 
important^  is  the  Wild  Boar.  He  is  found  in  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas.  He  is  the  parieiit 
stock  of  the  domestic  hog  and  its  varieties. 

The  wild  boar  is  a  bold  and  powerful  animal,  but  only  fierce 
and  savage  when  assailed  by  the  cruelty  of  mati.  He  dwella, 
for  the  most  part,  in  moist  and  shady  situations,  and  he  feeds 
chiefly  on  plants  and  roots.  In  a  state  of  nature  his  senses  are 
acute,  his  ears  very  moveable,  and  his  touch  and  smell  so  deli-> 
cate,  as  to  lead  him  to  his  food  below  ground,  which  he  grabs 
up  with  his  strong  and  flexible  trunk,  and  this  faculty  be  Ire- 
tains  when  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  female  carries  her  young  about  four  months,  and  she  is 
rarely  seen  with  the  males  but  in  the  rutting  season.  She 
suckles  her  young  for  several  months,  and  retains  them  nesr 
her  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  to  defend  them*  When 
assailed,  she  protects  her  ofispring  with  amazing  courage,  and 
the  young  reward  her  cares  by  a  long  attachment.  She  is 
sometimes  seen  to  be  followed  by  several  families,  forming  a 
troop,  formidable  to  their  assailants,  and  destructive,  by  their 
ravages,  to  the  cultivated  fields.  A  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  long  cares  of  the  female,  is  the  solitary  habit  of  the  adult 
male,  who  will  even,  at  their  birth,  destroy  his  own  young, — a 
singular  instinct  of  nature,  given  for  some  purpose  that  is  un- 
known to  us. 

Although  the  domestic  hog  loses  many  of  the  characters  of 


the  wild  race,  he  retains  enuugh  uf  them  to  jirove  Uh  afliiiiiy ; 
and  all  queatiun  upon  the  subject  of  his  origin  is  removed  by 
the  change  produced  upon  his  progeny  by  domestication. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  domestic  hog  is,  his  general  distribution  over  so  many  coun- 
tries and  distant  islands,  where  no  trace  of  any  wild  animal  of 
the  species  exists  in  records  or  tradition.  He  was  found  ex- 
tensively in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  when  first  visited  by 
European  voyagers,  furnishing  the  principal  animal  food  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  exists  in  vast  numbers  in  China  and  the  islands 
of  die  East.  But  what  is  remarkable,  he  is  not  indigenous  in 
America,  but  was  carried  thither  by  the  Spaniards :  and  he  is 
not  found  amongst  the  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland,  though 
he  has  now  multiplied  greatly  there.  This  universal  diffusion 
he  seems  to  owe  to  his  extraordinary  fecundity,  his  adaptation 
to  every  climate,  and  the  facihty  with  which  he  may  be  tran^ 
ported  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  hog,  though  cliiefJy  herbivorous  in  his  natural  state, 
may  be  fed  equally  well  on  animal  food.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
ders him  the  most  easily  and  cheaply  reared  of  all  the  domestic 
quadrupeds. 

Like  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  the  hog  is  affected  in 
his  character,  size,  and  form  by  the  physical  slate  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  he  is  naturalized.  But  he  is  more  the  creature 
of  artificial  feeding  than  the  sheep,  the  ox,  or  the  horse ;  and 
hence  his  size  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  reared.  To  the  variations  produced  on 
him  by  external  causes,  we  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  term  breeds. 

The  breeds  of  this  country,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  very 
numerous.  Those  which  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  the 
differences  of  size  and  character  in  the  animals,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 


L 


1.  The  native  liog  of  the  Highlands  of  Scoiland. 
8.  The  Chinews  hog. 

3.  The  Berkshire  hog. 

4.  The  HampshitP  \iOg. 
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The  native  breeds  of  the  HighlandB  and  Ida&da  ^  Soodand 
consist  of  a  small  race,  of  a  dun  Milotir,  witb  eraet  emra  and 
coarse  bristles  on  the  back  and  akmg  the  8piiMi»  These  ani* 
mals  are  generally  left  to  search  for  their  own.  food  (  and  they 
will  graee  on  the  hills  like  sheep.  They  are  fieur  inferior  to  the 
imjmoyed  varieties  of  the  lower  country ;  but  they  fatten  when 
supplied  with  proper  food  more  readily  than  their  rough  ex- 
terior would  indicl^te. 

The  Chinese  hog  is^  as  its  name  denotes,  of  foreign  origin. 
It  resembles  in  its  characters  those  which  exist  in  (he  iiJafidf 
of  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  and  others,  and  in  all  the  lovely 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  It  is,  for  the  most  part^  lew  than 
the  common  swine  of  Europe,  but  is  distinguished  by  ita  peoK 
liar  aptitude  to  fatten.  It  was  long  ago  introduced  into  this 
country,  and,  by  being  crossed  with  the  native  breeds,  has  in- 
sensibly produced  a  change  in  the  character  even  of  those  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regai'd  as  peculiarly  native. 

The  Chinese  hog  has  those  external  characters  which  indi- 
cate  a  disposition  to  feed.  His  bones  are  small^  hie  ears  and 
head  fine,  his  skin  and  bristles  soft,  and  his  general  aspect  deli- 
cate. His  flesh,  however,  has  too  great  a  propcNrtion  of  fol, 
and  is  too  tender  for  bacon,  but  it  is  greatly  valued  for  the 
table.  The  important  property  of  the  breed  is  the  readiness 
with  which  the  animals  fatten  on  a  small  quantity  of  food. 

Of  the  native  breeds,  the  most  esteemed,  and  generally  spread, 
is  the  Berkshire,  so  named  from  the  animals  being  reared  in 
great  numbers  in  that  county.  Their  colour  is  usually  reddish* 
white,  with  brown  or  black  spots ;  their  general  form  is  good, 
their  bristles  are  soft,  and  frequently  long  and  curling;  they 
are  not  the  largest  of  our  breeds,  but  yet  they  attain  to  a  great 
weight  when  fattened,  and  their  flesh  is  held  in  good  esteem. 

The  Hampshire  breed  is  so  named  from  the  county  where 
it  is  most  cultivated.  The  animals  are  chiefly  of  a  white  co- 
lour ;  their  bodies  are  not  so  well  formed  as  the  Berkshire ;  but 
they  fatten  readily,  attain  to  a  great  weight  and  sixe,  and  are 
on  this  account  greatly  esteemed  for  bacon. 

Other  varieties  exist  in  various  counties  of  England,  to  which 
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tlie  term  breeds  have  been  applied,  as  the  Rudgwick,  the  Che- 
shire, the  Shropshire,  the  Norfolk,  the  Lincolnshira  Some  of 
these  are  of  Urge  size  and  coarse  form,  while  others  are  well- 
shaped  and  of  a  medium  size. 

In  Scotland  there  are  various  mixed  kinds.  On  the  east 
coast  the  farmers  prefer  the  small  and  kindly  feeding  hogs ;  on 
the  went  coast,  where  the  dairy  prevails,  and  the  curing  of  ba- 
con is  established,  they  prefer  the  larger  breeds.  In  Ireland 
vast  quantities  of  bogs  are  reared,  which  are  usually  of  a  large 
size  and  coarse  form. 

Of  the  kinds  that  have  been  enumerated,  the  Hampshire  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  larger  classes ;  of  the  middle 
breeds,  the  Berkshire  ;  and  of  the  smaller,  the  Chinese  crosses 
and  their  descendants.  [ 

2.  FoBM. 

The  same  external  characters  indicate,  in  the  hog,  a  dis- 
posititm  to  feed  as  in  the  other  live-stock ;  and  there  is  no 
other  animot  which  can  be  made  by  cultivation  to  present  so 
great  a  combination  of  these  characters,  or  wluch  can  be  so 
easily  improved  in  its  form,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  re> 
o^ves  the  characters  of  its  parents,  and  from  its  rapid  powers 
of  increase.  The  chest  should  be  deep  and  broad,  the  ribs 
largely  arched,  the  neck  short,  and  the  head  and  limbs  small ; 
die  bristles  should  be  soft,  approaching  to  hair,  and  the  skin 
soft  and  elastic. 

3.  Rbakino  and  Pegdino. 


The  sow  goes  with  young  119  days.  She  is  lit  to  receive 
the  male  in  the  first  year  of  her  ago,  and  the  latter  is  able  to 
propagate  his  species  at  the  some  early  period,  but  he  should 
be  IS  months  old  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  female.  The 
female  produces  from  5  to  10  or  more  at  a  birtii,  and  shu  can 
■asily  1k'  made  to  produce  and  rear  two  litters  in  the  year ; 
ami  she  may  even  rear  five  in  two  years.      She  is  ready  to 


^       anil  shi 
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receive  the  male  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  JfOjugog;  but*  the 
time  should  be  chosen  which  allows  ber  to  produpe.  her  litter 
at  the  most  convenient  season.  Thus,  if  she  i^  tp.be  waid^  to 
litter  twice  in  one  year,  the  first  should,  if  posnUe,  be  produced 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  second  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  so  that  the  last  litter  may  gain  fiiU  strengtb 
before  the  arrival  of  cold  weather. 

When  a  sow  is  with  young,  she  should  not  be  wh<^y  ood^ 
fined  to  a  pen,  but  be  suffered  to  walk  at  large  in  9-  yard  or 
other  convenient  place,  care  being  taken  that,  aa  the  ijine  of 
producing  her  young  draws  on,  she  shall  not  be  crowded  with 
others,  lest  she  be  injured  by  their  feet 

When  she  is  about  to  produce  her  litter,  which  will  be  knowo 
by  her  carrying  straw  in  her  mouth  to  make  her  bed,  she&hould 
be  separated  from  her  fellows  and  carefully  littered.  The 
straw  should  be  short,  and  not  in  too  great  quantity,  lest  the 
pigs,  nestling  beneath  it  unperceived  by  the  dam,  be  crushed 
by  her  when  she  lies  down. 

While  nursing,  she  should  be  well  fed,  and  the  pigs  accu^ 
tomed  to  feed  from  a  trough  on  milk,  whey,  or  any  .liquid 
food,  mixed  with  a  little  meal  or  bran.  In  SO  days  the  au^ca 
may  be  castrated,  and  a  like  operation,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  may  be  performed  upon  the  females  at  the  same 
time. 

During  the  period  of  nursing,  the  dam  and  her  young  should 
be  lodged  dry  and  warm.  They  should  be  fed  three  times  iv 
the  day  with  whey,  milk,  and  a  little  water  slightly  warm^ 
mixed  with  bran,  meal,  or  any  farinaceous  substance,  and  when  ' 
the  pigs  are  in  the  course  of  feeding  from  the  troughs,  the 
mother  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  for  an  hour  or  twa  • 

In  six  weeks,  if  they  are  well  fed,  the  pigs  may  be  weaned, 
but  should  they  not  have  been  well  fed,  eight  weeks  will  be 
required.  When  weaned,  they  are  to  be  fed  three  times  a  day 
with  wheat-bran,  barley-dust,  or  any  farinaceous  food,  mixed 
with  water  wanned  to  the  temperature  of  the  mother  s  milk, 
and  with  whey,  or  other  refuse  of  the  dairy  or  the  kitchen.  In 
a  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  eat  potatoes,^  turnips,  and  aH 
other  food. 


■■'    ■  -f^k'tihar 

-  ''llteyoMg  fri^'ai'fc  sometimes  disposed  of  as  an  object  of 
liii^ury  when  BU(>1iing  the  dam.  In  other  cases  they  are  sold 
when  weaned  to  persons  who  design  to  feed  them ;  and  in  other 
cases  tliey  are  fed  by  the  breeder  himself. 

When  they  are  fed  by  the  breeder,  two  modes  of  feeding 
may  l>c  adopted.  They  may  be  citlier  suffered  to  go  at  large, 
or  they  may  be  kept  in  jx'ns  and  houses.  By  the  first  of  these 
methods,  after  being  weane<l  and  fed  for  a  period  till  they  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  are  turned  abroad  to  piek  up 
what  they  can  in  the  straw-yards,  a  little  green  food,  as  tares 
or  clover  during  summer,  and  turnips  or  potatoes  dnring  win- 
ter, being  supplied  to  them.  They  do  not,  under  this  manage- 
ment, receive  any  more  expensive  feeding  until  they  are  put 
tip  finally  to  be  fattened,  when  they  are  confined  for  a  few 
weeks  and  fed  on  farinaceous  and  other  food.  The  pigs  in- 
tended for  this  species  of  management  should  be  the  best  of  the 
smaller  breeds,  as  the  Berkshire,  or  the  Chinese  and  Chinese 
crosses ;  and  they  may  be  killed  for  domestic  use,  or  disposed 
of  when  of  7  or  8  stones  weight.  All  the  accommodation  re- 
quired under  this  system  of  management,  is  a  few  pens  with 
«heds ;  first,  for  the  breeding  swine  when  nursing  their  young ; 
and'  second,  for  the  pigs  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  fat- 
tened. 

In  all  cases  upon  a  farm,  a  irertain  number  of  pigs  may  be 
kept  at  large  in  this  manner  for  picking  up  the  waste  of  the 
farm-yards.  Rut  the  regular  course  of  management,  and  titat 
to  be  adopted  where  the  feeding  of  the  animals  is  carried  on  on 
the  larger  scale,  is  to  have  separate  fee<ling  houses  for  the  pigs, 
in  which  n  greater  or  lesser  number  can  be  kept. 

The  same  general  principle  of  feeding  applies  to  the  hog  as 
lo  the  other  domestic  animals.  The  breeding  stock  is  to  be 
kept  in  good  order,  but  not  over-fed  ;  the  feeding  stuck  is  tn 
receive  a  full  allowance  of  good  food  from  tiie  pi'riod  of  weoii- 
ing  until  it  is  fat.  '" 

The  food  of  the  feedingpigs  is  every  kind  of  abihia]  ref^^, 
tk  that  of  the  dairy  and  kitchen.  ItDotR'nf  liny  Itttid,  raw  'iSiA 
boiled,  will  Iw  eaten  by  them ;  hul  il  is  better  that  this  species 
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of  food  be  boiled  or  steamed.     Bran  eteamed  or  boiled,  im 
wise  a  nourishing  food  for  pigs ;  beans  and  poase  famiaad  may 
be  also  given  to  them;  and  brewers^  grains  and- wash  furnish 
one  of  the  best  kinds  of  food  that  can  be  supplied.     Htfjr  or 
dried  fodder  is  not  relished  by  this  class  of  animrit :  they  re- 
quire  food  of  a  moist  and  succulent  kind,  and  dierefore,  thoii|^ 
they  dislike  dried  forage,  they  will  not  rrfuse  hay  and  ercai 
straw  if  chopped  and  boiled.     They  feed  on  green  food  of  all 
kinds ;  and  hence  clover,  lucerne,  and  tares,  may  be  empkij^ 
in  feeding  them  in  summer,  though  to  fatten  them  finally  aome 
farinaceous  or  other  nourishing  food  will  be  required.     They 
will  also  graze  like  sheep  or  oxen,  but  grass  consumed  in  this 
manner  is  not  the  natural  food  of  the  animal,  wfaidi  ootisiats 
of  roots  rather  than  of  herbage.      The  feeding  of  piga  on 
herbage,  is  merely  to  carry  them  on  for  a  time  till  more  fiit- 
tening  food  can  be  procured  for  them.     When  fed  on  her- 
bage, a  ring  must  be  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  note, 
to  prevent  their  following  their  natural  instinct  ct  plough- 
ing  up  the  ground.     Acorns  and  beech-mast  are  a  &voarite 
food  of  the  hog,  but  these  are  rarely  fumiAed  in  suiBeient 
quantity  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  though  in  cases  iHiere 
there  is  access  to  woods  producing  these  fruits,  hogs  may  be 
turned  into  forests  with  advantage.     All  kinds  of  spoiled  or 
waste  fruits  may  be  given  to  them ;  and  in  the  dder  districts 
accordingly,  the  refuse  of  the  cider  press  is  em[doyed  fm  feed- 
ing them.     In  short,  the  animal  is  omnivorous,  and  there  is  not 
any  species  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  which  may  not  be 
given ;  and  in  the  case  of  no  other  of  the  larger  animals  ac- 
cordingly is  the  process  of  feeding  so  simple. 

Figs  ought  to  be  fed  three  times  in  the  day,  and  the  troughs 
in  which  the  food  is  placed  should  be  emptied  before  a  fi^sh 
supply  is  given,  and  kept  perfectly  clean.  It  is  w^  to  vary 
their  food,  to  mix  it  with  water  or  other  Liquid,  and  not  to 
overload  them  by  too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  a  great  error  to 
leave  these  animals  in  a  state  of  filth  and  neglect.  The  hog  is 
not  a  filthy  animal  by  choice ;  he  delights  in  a  clean  bed ; 
he  will  wallow  indeed  in  the  mire  like  the  elephant,  the  rhino- 


ceros,  and  utiiar  padiyderinatuus  or  thick-^thmiied  amiiials  to 
which  he  belongs ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  prefers  (iUh,  bui 
bvcause  he  loves  coobiess  aiid  moifture. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  pigs  may  be  fed.  The 
oDe  ia  to  yield  pork,  which  may  be  used  either  fresh,  salted,  or 
jackled,  and  the  other  ia  to  produce  bacon,  which  is  prepared 
by  salting  and  drying  the  flesh.  When  fed  for  pork,  which  is 
the  most  convenient  system  in  the  practice  of  the  farm,  the 
pigs  may  be  reared  to  the  age  of  6  or  8  months ;  when  intend- 
ed lor  bacon,  they  must  be  reared  to  a  greater  age  and  size,  as 
10  or  12  months.  When  the  object  is  pork,  the  smaller  class 
of  early  feeding  pigs  is  to  be  preferred ;  when  bacon  is  desired, 
the  larger  class,  as  the  Hampshire,  should  be  cultivated. 

In  tJie  cose  of  feeding  for  pork  alone,  it  has  been  computed 
that,  upon  a  regular  farm,  with  a  supply  of  tares  and  clovers 
to  the  animals  in  summer,  and  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  win* 
ter,  and  with  nu  other  feeding  than  the  refuse  of  the  bam, 
milk-house,  and  kitchen,  one  pig  may  be  fattened  in  the  year 
for  every  6  acres  of  land  under  corn  crop.  Thus,  supposing 
(here  are  to  be  240  acres  iu  com  crop,  the  quantity  of  pigs  feti 
annually  upon  the  farm  might  be  40.  To  feed  this  stock,  in 
additiun  to  what  they  can  pick  up  in  the  straw-yards,  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  clover,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes 
during  winter,  will  be  sufficient.  To  keep  up  the  number,  3 
breeding  swine  will  be  required,  of  which  two  should  be  sold 
in  each  year,  their  place  being  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of 
younger  ones  reared  upon  the  farm.     The  surplus  beyond  the 

■  quaoUty  of  40,  which  it  is  proposed  to  feed,  may  be  disposed 
I          of  when  weaned.     This  is  a  method  of  management  practicable 

■  '  upon  ordinary  farms,  without  any  interference  whatever  with 
I  the  food  and  attention  required  for  the  larger  stock  *. 

I  Another  method  of  management  may  l;e  adopted.     This  is 

■  to  take  only  one  litter  of  pigs  from  each  sow,  to  sell  the  pigs  as 
B  aoon  as  they  are  weaned,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  feed 
H  the  swine.  This  will  be  a  very  profitable  spei'ies  of  manage- 
B  ment,  provided  there  is  a  sufiiaent  demand  in  the  district  for 
H    ,      so  many  pigs  when  weaned. 

H  •  firown  on  RunI  Afhim. 
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Mr  Henderson,  in  his  Treatise  on  Swiney  ileebiimesds  tinl 
system.  He  calculates  that  1  tow  for  every  t7|^^  sinrc8  upon  m 
farm,  may  be  reared  and  fattened  in  dns  mamier.  He 
proposes  that  the  breeder  shall  purchase^  in^die  first  place, 
20  sow  pigs  and  1  boar  pig,  which  had  been  bom  the  be^ 
ginning  of  June.  In  the  following  June  all  the  frmaJcs  wiB 
have  had  pigs.  These  they  are  to  suckle  for  about  two  montbt. 
The  pigs  are  then  to  be  sold  just  when  weaned,  except  ISl, 
namely,  90  sow  pigs  and  1  boar  pig;  these  being sdected  fiom 
those  which  are  of  the  handsomest  shape,  so  that  the  subae^ 
quent  stock  may  be  kept  good  and  uniform.  The  fiEurmer  will 
now  be  in  a  situation  to  go  on  without  further  outlay  of  money 
for  stock.  In  a  month  after  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  sold,  the 
sows  themselves  are  to  be  put  up  to  feed.  This  will  be  about 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  male  must  be  then  admitted 
to  them  so  as  to  render  them  quiet  and  apt  to  feed,  and  in  two 
months  they  will  be  fat  and  of  large  size. 

Pigs,  it  has  been  said,  may  either  be  used  for  pork,  fresh, 
salted,  or  pickled,  when  they  will  be  ready  in  6  or  8  months, 
or  for  bacon,  when  they  will  be  ready  in  10  or  12  months. 

In  the  case  of  pickling  pork,  the  carcass  is  to  be  cut  m. 
pieces,  and  may  be  packed  in  kits  containing  from  1  to  2  cwt. 
Salt  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  brine, 
and  this  being  boiled,  is  cooled  again  and  poured  upon  the 
pork  so  as  to  cover  it.  This  simple  process  prepares  the  pork 
for  market,  so  that  the  preparation  of  it  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  facility  upon  the  premises  of  the  farmer. 

When  the  animals  are  designed  for  bacon,  the  operation  is 
performed  by  cutting  the  body  so  as  to  separate  the  hams  or 
legs  from  the  flitches  or  sides,  the  body  for  this  purpose  being 
cut  first  along  the  back-bone  and  then  transversely.  The  hams 
and  flitches  are  then  laid  on  boards,  sprinkled  with  saltpetre, 
and  covered  with  salt.  They  are  then  separately  salted  again, 
and  at  length  put  in  a  chimney  or  smoke-house  to  dry.  The 
proper  period  for  curing  bacon  is  in  the  cold  months,  namely, 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April. 

Private  families  in  the  country  may  supply  themselves  with 


fresh  vT  pickled  piKk  by  very  easy  means :— Let  a.  good  »w 
be  procured  of  the  early  feeding  kinds,  as  the  Berk§hire  or 
Chinesu  cross.  This  sow  will  produce  from  15  to  20  pigs 
every  year,  and  these  piga  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  fat 
for  domestic  use  when  4  or  5  months  old.  It  i»  unnece;^ 
sary  to  keep  a  male  if  one  amongst  the  neighbouring  far. 
m^s  of  the  same  breed  is  to  be  found.  Let  a  small  house  be 
formed  sufficient  to  hold  2  piga  at  once,  and  for  convenience 
us  near  the  kitchen  as  |)ossible.  Let  a  pig  be  killed  every  three 
weeks,  the  oldest  being  taken  first  and  his  place  being  supplied 
by  another.  With  attention,  the  animal  will  be  ready  in  six 
weeks  afler  being  put  up.  In  this  manner  a  family  may  be 
supplied  with  fresh  and  pickled  pork  plentifully  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  at  a  very  small  expense.  During  the  hot 
months  the  pork  may  be  pickle<l  in  a  cold  cellar,  in  a  manner 
atifficient  for  household  use ;  or  a  portion,  if  wished,  may  be 
ccniTerted  into  small  hama  like  those  of  Westphtdia  *.  , . 

When  we  regani  the  numbers  of  mankind  fed  upon  the  flesh 
of  this  animal,  it  must  be  seen  that  he  occupies  an  important 
idace  in  the  domestic  economy  of  countries.  His  flesh  is  per- 
fectly nutritive,  and,  from  its  ready  reception  of  salt,  it  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  preservation  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  It  is 
thus  eminently  adapted  for  sca-voyoges,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
largely  used.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  animal  food  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  Europe.  The  hog  is  truly  the  poor  man's 
stock,  since  it  may  be  raised  by  the  cottager,  as  well  as  by  the 
Iweeder  on  the  larger  scale.  There  is  no  animal  which,  in 
projxjrtion  to  the  food  consumed,  yields  so  great  a  quantity  of 
muscle  and  fat.  His  flesh  indeed  may  not  be  so  profitable  as 
that  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  but  this  arises  from  the  facility  of 
production,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of  the  market  to  Iw 
iiverstticked. 

To  the  settler  in  a  new  country,  the  hog  is  the  nwst  valuable 
of  all  the  larger  domestic  animals  used  as  fnoil.  He  is  )>eyoiid 
every  other  quickly  multiplied,  reared,  and  brought  lo  llic  re- 
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quired  maturity.  The  dearers  of  laud  in  the  Americaar  foreats 
could  hardly  subsist  during  their  first  year  of  hbour  and  dan- 
ger without  this  creature. 

And  in  our  own  country,  it  is  a  great  error  tor  a  fiunner, 
however  extended  his  concerns  may  be,  to  disregard  this  faranch 
of  farm-stock ;  it  is  to  him  a  source  of  household  eoooomy  and 
comfort.  He  can  raise  the  most  delicate  poxk  for  u^e  at  all 
times,  and  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  will  always  derive  a 
sufficient  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  remainder,  to  repay  him  £ar 
his  feeding,  and  induce  him  to  give  attention  to  this  branch  of 
economy. 


VI.  THE  BABBIT. 

Of  the  genus  Leptis^  the  species  to  which  the  term  Rabbit  is 
usually  applied  are: — 

1.  Lepus  cuniculus — The  Common  Babbit 

2.  Lcpus  tolai — The  Siberian  Babbit. 

3.  Lepus  amcricanus — The  American  Babbit. 

That  which  forms  the  subject  of  cultivation  in  the  north  of 
Europe  is  the  Common  Rabbit. 

The  rabbit  is  a  subject  of  considerable  attention  in  acnae 
countries.  It  is  reared  partly  for  its  fur,  which  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  partiy  for  its  flesh. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  prolific  creature ;  it  will  breed  seven  times 
in  the  year,  and  produces  from  5  to  10  young  at  a  time. 
Were  its  numbers  not  thinned  by  a  multitude  of  beasts  <rf 
prey,  as  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  polecat,  and  the  hawk,  it 
would  soon  overspread  the  fSace  of  the  country ;  but  these  ani- 
mals, to  which  it  serves  for  food,  retain  it  within  its  due  limits ; 
and  as  if  for  a  further  security  against  its  excessive  multiplica- 
tion, the  male  parent  is  endowed  with  the  propensity  to  destroy 
his  own  offspring. 

At  the  age  of  six  months,  the  rabbit  is  able  to  propagate. 
The  female  goes  with  young  80  or  31  days.  Previous  to 
bringing  forth  her  young,  she  makes  a  bed  of  down,  which 
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shi-  pulls  from  her  own  fur.  Slic  tends  anil  suckles  her  young 
wiUi  Hurprising  solicitude,  and  never  leaves  tliem  except  for  ne- 
cessary food.  She  conceals  them  from  the  male,  lest,  cdieying 
his  natural  instinct,  he  should  destroy  them. 

The  flesh  of  the  rahbit  is,  in  some  countries,  much  esteemed. 
In  England  it  is  little  valued,  although  still  the  consumption 
of  the  great  towns  k  considerable. 

The  rabbits  with  us  arc  of  two  kinds :  the  wild  rabbit,  wliich 
is  reared  in  warrens,  in  a  state  of  comparative  liberty :  and  the 
tame  rabbit,  which  is  reared  and  fed  in  yards  and  houses. 

The  6tting  soil  for  the  warren  is  sand,  and  the  best  situation 
for  it,  sandy  downs,  which  are  of  little  value  for  tillage.  War- 
rens are  of  every  variety  and  exteiit.  When  not  naturally 
stocked,  they  may  be  stocked  at  the  rate  of  3  couples  to  the 
acre,  there  being  1  male  for  every  7  or  more  females.  The 
warren  should  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  depre- 
dations of  the  rabbits  on  the  neighbouring  fields.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  warren  itself  is  simple.  It  is  to  be  protected 
from  dogs  and  beasts  uf  prey,  while  mice,  rats,  and  other  ver- 
min are  to  be  destroyed.  The  rabbits  are  themselves  caught 
in  traps  and  netd,  and  sent  to  market  in  such  quantities  as 
they  are  produced.  They  are  generally  disposed  of  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  their  fur  is  of  the  most  value  from  Oc- 
tober to  January. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  rabbiUwarren  in  this  country 
is  m  very  unproductive  species  of  properly.  At  the  present 
price  of  the  animals,  there  is  scarce  an  inducement  to  pre- 
serve  existing  warrens,  and  none  to  form  new  ones. 

If  the  rabbit,  then,  is  to  be  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an 
object  of  proiit,  he  must  Ik  reared  in  the  house  or  yard,  and 
then  the  variety  to  be  selected  is  the  tame  or  domestic  rabbit. 

The  domestic  rahbit  is  larger  than  the  wild,  and  is  greatly 
diversified  in  arx  and  colour.  His  flesh  is  more  white  and 
delicate  than  that  of  the  wild  rabbit,  but  generally  \es&  valued, 
because  possessing  less  of  tlie  game  flavour. 

The  variety  cliosen  for  breeding  should  be  of  tlie  larger 
kinds.      Those  termed  the  French  and  Turkish  rabbits  arc 
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(lie  fowls  reared  in  Europe  for  food  are  cotiipre- 
^X  two  divisions: — 

^fnaeae,  tlie  Ccurk  kind,  comprclj ending  llic  Common  Cock, 
Turkey,  the  Ouinea-fowl,  the  Peacock,  odA  tTio  Pigeon. 

the  Weli-fooicd  kinds,  corapreheo^ng  the  Dack, 
Qooee,  and  th«  Bwsn. 


first  in  importance  of  the  gallinaceous  fowltt,  ts  Pha- 
lUiu,  the  Dumestic  CiKk.     To  what  region  we  owe 
'Uiire  ia  unknown.     He  is  found  from  the  et]uutor  to 
of  the  temperate  regions.    In  Asia  and  its  islands  he 
indant,  and  sonietimea  of  large  size  and  great  beauty- 
cock  of  the  forests  of  the  East,  termed  the  Jtmgle- 
of  the  species  or  varieties  in  its  wild  state,  and  ia 
ibv  some  naturalists  to  be  the  origin  of  the  domestic 


of  the  domestic  species,  were  we  not  doily  ftaaU 

to  the  sight  of  him,  would  appear  to  be  a  very  graceful 

fiis  gait  is  erect,  his  eyes  are  sparkling,  he  is  armed  with 

irs  for  his  defence,  and  he  is  endowed  with  a  courage  which 

him  to  die  rather  than  yield  to  an  enemy. 

The  female  ia  remarkable  beyond  all  other  Irirds  for  her 

■*ecundity  ;  she  continues  to  lay  eggs  throughout  a  great  part 

■of  die  year ;  the  period  in  which  she  ceases  to  do  so,  or  doe« 

■eo  very  sparingly,  is  that  of  moulting,  which  generally  lasts 

from  one  to  three  months.    After  having  laid  a  certain  number 

of  e^^,  the  desire  of  incubation  takes  place.     This  is  indicated 

by  strong  emotions,  and  a  peculiar  cry  :  and  she  will  sit  on  any 

eggB  that  may  l>e  presented  to  her.     Many  expedients,  some  of 

them  very  cruel,  are  practised  to  cheek  the  instinctive  passion, 

so  as  to  cause  the  animal  to  lay  eggs  rather  than  to  hatch. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  some  of  the  females  show  this 
ilesire  in  the  strongest  manner,  others  scarcely  manifest  it,  ar, 
lowing  it,  it  quickly  leaves  them.     Hence,  while  some  are 
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gaged  in  producing  eggs,  others  are  read  j  to  serve  the  office  of 
mother,  and  on  this  account  there  is  no  kind  of  the  domestic 
fowls  that  can  be  propagated  so  quickly,  and  in  sudi  numbers. 

The  period  of  hatching  is  SI  days.  The  female  during  this 
time  manifests  increasing  watchfulness.  She  will  scarcely  be 
induced  to  forsake  her  charge,  even  by  the  most  pressing  claims 
for  food,  and  hence  food  should  be  placed  within  her  reach. 
The  number  of  eggs  which  one  mother  is  allowed  to  hatch,  is 
generally  from  9  to  15. 

The  young  is  gradually  nourished  within  the  shell.  It  lies 
without  motion ;  its  position  is  remarkable ;  its  breast  is  to- 
wards one  end  of  the  egg,  which  is  formed  large  for  that  pur'- 
pose ;  its  legs  are  bent  forward  to  the  breast ;  its  head  is  couch- 
ed beneath  one  of  its  wings ;  and  its  beak  rises  from  between 
the  wing  and  the  back. 

When  the  time  of  its  maturity  is  at  length  arrived^  the  de* 
sire  of  life  and  motion  awakes.  The  little  creature  employs  its 
beak^  thus  singularly  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  breakiiig  its 
covering.  It  is  heard  to  tap  the  shell ;  the  emotions  of  the 
mother  increase  as  she  hstens  to  the  attempt  of  the  young  to 
come  forth.  The  beating  of  the  beak  is  generally  continued 
for  2  hours,  sometimes  for  6  hours,  and  sometimes  for  a  longer 
time.  At  length  the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  young  is  enabled 
to  come  forth  from  its  marvellous  mansion. 

The  anxious  mother  has  no  milk  to  give  to  her  young  when 
they  come  into  day ;  but  Natiu^  has  provided  for  all  their 
wants.  The  mother  teaches  the  young  to  find  their  food  al- 
most as  soon  as  bom,  and  their  little  bills  are  sufficiently  hard- 
ened at  their  birth  to  pick  it  from  the  ground. 

The  change  of  nature  in  the  parent  is  very  remarkable. 
From  the  most  timid  of  creatures,  she  now  becomes  fierce  and 
courageous ;  she  will  attack  the  largest  animal  in  defence  of 
her  young ;  she  watches  them  with  surprising  solicitude ;  she 
shelters  them  under  her  wings,  and  leads  them  where  food  is 
to  be  found.  After  a  time  her  cares  cease ;  she  gradually  re- 
covers her  natural  timidity ;  she  finally  resumes  all  her  habits, 
and  leaves  her  long-cherished  offspring  as  if  never  to  know 
them  more. 
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The  varieties  of  the  common  fowl  in  this  country  are  very 
Quinerous,  and  are  distinguislied  from  each  other  by  their  sise, 
colour,  and  fecundity. 

The  Game-fowl  is  a  very  singular  creature  on  account  of  its 
habits.  Its  size  is  less  than  that  of  the  common  kind ;  but 
the  symmetry  of  its  limbs  is  greater,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  is  remarkable  when  not  mutilated  for  the  barbarous 
(■port  for  which  it  is  destined.  Its  flesh  is  white,  and  esteemed 
beyond  that  of  all  the  common  kinds  for  its  delicacy  and  fla- 
vour; but  the  dngular  pugnacity  of  its  disposition,  which  shows 
itaelf  at  the  earliest  period  of  life,  deters  all  breeders  fnmi 
rearing  it  except  for  the  purpose  of  gaining.  Whole  broods, 
scarce  feathered,  become  blind  from  continued  fighting;  and  a 
very  small  number,  accordingly,  of  any  brood  can  be  reared. 
Neither  can  they  be  employed  to  cross  the  common  fowls,  be- 
cause they  never  fail  to  convey  the  same  pugnacity  of  disposi- 
tion to  the  offspring. 

This  singular  temperament  of  the  animal  has  been  knnwi],aiid 
turned  to  a  barbarous  purpose,  from  the  earliest  times;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  design  of  this  peculiar  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  cannot  be  imagined  that  it  was  intended  to  minister  to 
the  cupidity  and  evil  passions  of  gamblers  in  a  cock-pit.  The 
oruel  sport,  therefore,  to  which  the  nature  of  the  animal  gives 
rise,  ahoald  bo  proscrilied  by  public  feeling. 

The  Dorking  fowls,  so  named  from  a  town  in  Surrey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  raised,  are  the  largest  and 
finest  of  our  domestic  breeds.  Their  colour  is  wholly  white  ; 
their  body  is  capacious,  and  they  are  prolific  layers  of  eggn. 
They  arc  distinguished  by  having  five  claws  on  each  foot. 

Equal  to  the  Dorking  in  estimation  are  the  Poland-fowls. 
Their  colour  is  black,  their  heads  flat,  and  surmounted  with  a 
crown  of  feathers.  They  are  a  very  useful  variety,  prolific  of 
^gs,  but  less  inclined  to  sit  than  those  of  any  other  breed. 

The  Bantam  is  a  little  Indian  breed,  very  delicate  to  eat, 
bat  from  the  smallness  of  its  mne,  not  of  any  economical  im- 
portance. 

The  Chitagong  or  Malay  fowl,  is  the  largest  breed  that  has 
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been  yet  brought  to  this  country ;  but  the  flesh  »  regarded  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Dorking  and  Poland. 
■  When  it  is  wished  to  form  a  breed  of  fowls,  the  breeding 
should  be  from  a  young  stock.     Hens  are  at  their  prime  at  S 
years  old,  and  decline  after  the  age  of  6.    The  number  of 
to  one  cock  should  be  from  4  to  6 ;  and  the  best  period  to 
mence  breeding  is  in  spring. 

The  methods  of  feeding  fowls  are  various.     The  most 
mon,  is  to  sufl^er  them  to  range  about  the  homestead,  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  barn-door  fowls* 

Whether  the  fowls  are  suffered  to  go  at  large,  or  are  coBfined, 
there  should  be  a  poultry-yard,  where  they  may  be  reguhuly 
fed,  and  this  should  be  on  dry  ground,  and  well  gravelled. 
There  should  be  water  in  the  yard,  and  it  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east.  There  may  be  put  in  the  yard  a 
quantity  of  dried  sand,  that  the  animals  may  indulge  the  pix>- 
pensity  so  natural  to  them  of  rolling  or  basking. 

There  must  likewise  be  a  house  for  the  animals  to  rooat  and 
hatch.  In  this  should  be  placed  perches,  to  which  they  may 
ascafid  by  steps  without  flying,  and  these  perches  should  be 
placed  on  a  range  or  level,  and  not  one  above  the  other ;  and 
round  the  interior  should  be  placed  boxes  for  the  fowls  that 
are  hatching.  When  there  is  only  one  house,  the  boxes  fiw 
the  web-footed  fowls  should  be  below,  and  those  for  the  heos 
above,  protected  by  little  boards  in  front,  and  with  stepe  by 
which  the  fowls  may  ascend. 

The  common  fowls  of  a  farm  may  usually  be  suffered  to  go 
at  large,  care,  however,  being  taken  that  they  shall  be  regu« 
larly  fed  in  the  poultry-yard  morning  and  evening.  But  when 
fowls  are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  sale,  feeding^houses 
must  be  employed,  in  which  are  troughs  with  water  and  food 
placed  all  around,  so  that  the  animals  may  feed  constantly 
without  interruption.  Poulterers  know  how  to  feed  fowls  widi 
great  expedition ;  and  their  method  seems  to  be  to  give  every 
kind  of  nourishing  food.  It  is  indeed  under  every  circumstance 
the  rule  of  experienced  feeders,  to  give  the  animals  a  full  allow- 
ance of  food  from  their  birth  to  their  maturity.    The  same  rule 
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appliwt  to  them  in  this  respect,  as  to  other  aniinaU  reared  Hir 
food. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  nats  are  all  employed  for  the  foeding'  of 
poultry.  Poultry,  indeed,  will  feed  on  any  kind  of  farinuceoiis 
substance,  and  the  l>etter  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  more  will 
the  animals  profit  by  it.  And  not  ordy  will  they  feetl  on  fariiia- 
ceous  food,  but  on  animal  substance)!,  as  grease,  suet,  and  milk ; 
sugar  and  treacle-,  too,  are  consumed  by  them ;  and  it  is  by  thus 
kind  of  mixtures  that  poid try- feeders  are  enabled  to  produce  so 
rapid  a  degree  of  fatness. 

The  cramming  of  poultry  consists  not  only  in  feeding  with 
then  substances,  but  in  forcing  them  down  the  throats  of  the 
B&inols.  The  ingredients  employed  are  made  info  little  balls, 
and  the  fowls  are  kept  in  coops,  and  crammed  night  and  mom. 
ing.     In  this  way  they  are  fattened  in  a  very  short  time. 

Eggs  are  an  extensive  product  of  common  poultry.  They 
form  an  object  of  vast  consumption,  and  are  produced  in  nutn- 
bers  not  to  lie  computed.  Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  work  on 
Poultry,  states  that  from  5  Poland  hens  he  obtained,  in  II 
months,  508  eggs,  weighing,  at  the  average  of  1  oz.  S  drama 
tuich,  50^  ib.»  From  this  will  appear  the  great  production  of 
animal  foixl  from  this  source.  To  preserve  eggs,  tlic  pores  of 
the  shell  should  be  rendered  imper%'ioua  to  the  air.  Unctuoiis 
substances  of  different  kinds  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  as 
suet  melted,  oil,  and  the  like.  Other  substances  are  employed, 
as  water  saturated  with  lime  and  salt. 

8.  The  Turkey.  MifeagrU  gnUo-pavo,  is  a  nati  ve  of  America. 
He  was  found  by  the  Spaniards,  both  irt  a  wild  and  domesti- 
cated stale  ;  he  wan  named  the  Indian  Cock,  and  sometimes 
the  Peacock  of  the  Indies  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  introduc4<d 
into  this  island  soon  ofter  the  discovery  of  America. 

In  his  wild  state,  the  cokiur  of  the  turkey  is  black,  variegated 
with  bronze  and  glossy  green  ;  and  his  quilJs  towarda  the  ends 

e  tipped  with  white.  By  domestication  he  acquires  that  viu 
riety  of  colours  which  we  see  him  to  possess.     In  his  nativs 

*  PnKtlcal  Treatise  on  Breeding.  Bearing,  aod  Pitleoing  Domestic  Paul- 
r,  Ac,  hy  Sfr  tAwrencf,  under  (he  assumed  name  of  Houbray. 
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woods,  the  turkey  is  found  in  large  flocks;  he  roosts  upoo 
the  highest  trees,  and  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter  ;  he 
retires  before  the  progress  of  the  settler,  taking  refuge  in  the 
boundless  forests  of  the  interior. 

The  turkey  is  an  important  addition  to  the  domestic  fowls 
of  Europe.  There  is  but  one  species  of  the  domesticated  turkey, 
but  great  varieties,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  sise  and 
colour. 

The  turkey  is  more  tender,  and  diflBcult  to  rear,  than  the 
common  domestic  fowls.  The  hen  lays  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  eggs  in  spring;  the  period  of  her  incubation  is  80 
days ;  and  from  9  to  15  eggs  are  usually  assigned  to  one  female. 
She  will  sit  upon  her  eggs  frequently  without  the  desire  to 
leave  them,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  supplying  her  with  water 
and  food  while  sitting.  Her  cry  at  the  period  of  maternal 
solicitude  is  plaintive  and  expressive,  but  she  treats  her  young 
with  less  seeming  care  than  might  have  been  looked  for. 
She  travels  with  them  very  fast  to  great  distances,  and  often 
leaves  them  straggling  behind  her ;  hence  it  is  usual  to  confine 
her  to  a  coop  till  the  young  have  acquired  strength  to  follow 
her.  And  frequently  even,  on  account  of  her  wandering  habits, 
her  eggs  are  given  to  be  hatched  by  a  common  hen.  She  is 
wonderfully  vigilant  when  birds  of  prey  appear ;  and  by  a  pe- 
culiar  cry,  gives  the  alarm  to  her  brood,  which  instantly  seek 
for  shelter,  or  couch  themselves  upon  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  they  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  nest,  and  kept  warm.  The  hen  and  brood  must  then 
be  housed  for  some  time,  after  which  she  must  be  cooped  du- 
ring the  day  in  the  open  air,  till  the  young  acquire  strength 
to  follow  her.  During  this  period  the  young  are  fed  on  fari- 
naceous food,  kneaded  with  water,  and  mixed  with  cresses,  net- 
tles, or  other  green  herbs,  cut  small.  Though  they  are  tender 
at  first,  yet  when  half-grown,  and  well  feathered,  they  become 
hardy,  and  will  range  abroad,  providing  themselves  with  in- 
sects and  other  food ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  wdl 
fed  when  let  out  in  the  morning,  and  when  they  return  in  the^ 
evening.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  a  large  wood  be  near^- 
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the  L-realurcH,  with  the  instinct  of  their  race,  will  stray  tuwordd 
it,  without  any  seeming  wish  to  return. 

When  they  arc  put  up  for  final  feeding,  sodden  bariey, 
or  the  meal  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  are  their  appropriate  food. 
A  common  practice  is,  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  gl^Ji  in 
the  stubble-  fields  in  auluma,  to  put  them  up  for  fattening.  A 
good  weight  for  a  turkey  is  15  lb. ;  but  they  are  sometimes  fed  to 
20  and  even  30  lb.  The  process  of  cramming  is  also  adopted 
with  the  turkey,  and  thus  it  is  compelled  to  become  fat  in  the 
shortest  time.  The  eggs  of  the  turkey  are  regarded  as  delicate 
by  those  who  are  used  to  them,  but  they  are  not  much  an  arti- 
cle of  consumption. 

3.  The  Pintado  or  Guiuea-fow),  Numida  Mekagris,  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  vast  flocks ;  but  it  is  now 
diffused  over  every  part  of  Europe,  the  West-India  islands,  and 
B  great  part  of  America.  The  pintado  is  a  restless,  noisy  bird ; 
the  female  lays  numerous  eggs,  which  are  smaller  than  those 
of  tile  conunon  hen,  but  esteemed  much  more  delicate;  tike 
other  gallinaceous  birds,  she  is  apt  to  secrete  her  eggs  until  she 
has  produced  her  brood. 

The  pintado  is  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  poultry-yards  of 
Europe,  Uked  by  some  for  its  flesh,  and  by  all  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  eggs ;  but  it  is  of  little  economical  importance.  The 
chicks  are  very  tender,  and  should  not  be  produced  too  early 
in  spring.  They  are  generally  hatched  by  the  common  hen, 
who  either  covers  a  larger  number  of  them,  or  is  found  to  be  a 
more  careful  nurse  than  the  pintado  herself. 

4.  The  Peacock,  Pavo  crulatus,  need  scarcely  be  mentioned 
as  ■  bird  of  economical  use.      Pea-hens  and  pea-chicks,  indeed, 

L  are  occasionally  used  for  food,  but  this  splendid  creature  is, 

H  and  ought  to  be,  regarded  solely  as  an  object  of  beauty.     The 

B  advantages  to  be  derived  from  rearing  it  for  food  are  not  to  be 

■  thought  of 

I  5.  The  Common  Pigeon,  Columba  livia,  is  of  a  race  of  bird* 

H  multiplied  throughout  the  warmer  and  temperate  regions :  bur 

H  it  is  in  the  warmer  regions  that  they  attain  to  their  greatest  siw 

H  and  beatitv  nf  plumage.     They  have  been  in  all  ages  the  fn 
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viiiiiitcN  of  MiiiiikiiiiU  U)  which  Uu-ir  iniuKence  and  beauty  aeem  to 
^Ivr  ihptii  II  |HHMiliur  claim.  But  if  it  be  as  farmerB  that  we  are 
III  rr^iinl  th(«  piKHMu  the  iKiiutiful  fiivoiirite,  unfortunately, 
\\\\\  iittriivt  iiiiirh  of  our  ri^gurii.  Nothing  beyond  the 
cHtioii  of  hixury  nui  hi*  dvnwil  from  the  cultivation  of  the  do- 
uirMio  pi^HMi.  In  viiiu  haM  it  Ikvu  asserted  that  pigeons  do  not 
liH'^l  u|HHi  grivu  iHiriu  cannot  dig  into  the  earth  with  their  bfll^ 
«lo  htllc  harm  to  the  cultivatiHl  cro()s,  and  consume  ooIt  the 
mH'tlti  \\(  ii\|uriou»  plants.  The  experience  of 
thai  ihv  daniaj^'  \U>ne  by  thesi'  creatures  to  our  va 
of  \^hi>at«  |K><iM\  and  U'ans  is  very  great;  and  ccrtaoihr  ibe 
^aMe  i^  ui  no  degrw'  I'omivnsateil  for  by  the  quanutj 
I  he  annna)^  alHuxi  of  human  fiKxK 

V  \'l«  as  )^a^^Hls  are  in  deuuuul  as  objects  of  conwifdiQ^  a 
a»  the\  allxM^i  a  luxury  aikI  cvwvonionc^  to  those  w^  £ik^ 
tW  %\HUUV\*  iho  MdMiVt  irf  iheir 
\\ixinK^  \^'  huiivMKlry\  \teswrvin^  of  atuntim.    If  fOC 
aiv  K^  cM»l  al  alU  tiKv^  vhi^  p^Mssess  them  fh-mka 
iKi^x  are  ^^  be  K^  maiu^pcd«  a>  thax  the  lazx?ea 
^Vi'itxwi  ttN^ta  iiw«^.     Though  dwie  i»  scsKe  jkt 
tNv   v)va;vj^'«v»c«;  oC  ^  «i»ii»dc  x>wl^  man 

,  ■•  •  - 

Hiv  *  »v\4*\  :K   ,«v«*.j"'.^  -i:   rxisu""  iti^^   r.iniiiiiax..  xivnu^ 

,»»^  •     nix     i,rviii;i  '^»    J^**J»-  2T».v.:^  t^-i'^  uii:  .jTan^      3 
11%    tw*''^  .  .-^ss.:*     n>.u%ijjsUA<.  uiu.  i£C^   ;^m    a&kfL  •  z\rz 
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fiinrirf  hnmits,  though  large  (locks  atid  stutlcrtil  jiuirs  i-cmain 
ani!  breH  in  ihe  morasses  and  rivers  of  lower  latitudes. 

The  wil<l  duck  in  its  natural  state  is  a  wonderfully  shy  and 
cautious  creature.  It  breeds  once  in  the  year,  the  pairing  time 
commencing  about  the  end  of  February,  and  each  couple  living 
apart  amongst  the  reeds  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes,  where 
they  breed.  Nothing  can  be  more  tender  than  the  care  of  their 
offspring  by  these  birds.  The  nest  is  formed  on  the  ground, 
generally  in  a  tuft  of  reeds  or  rushes,  bent  into  form,  and  lined 
with  the  down  of  the  parents.  The  incubation  lasts  30  days ; 
when  the  female  quits  her  charge  for  food,  she  covers  up  the 
eggs,  the  male  in  the  mean-time  keeping  watch  near  the  nest ; 
and  when  she  returns,  she  approaches  cautiously,  winding  that 
she  may  avoid  discovery.  The  young  burst  their  shells  nearly 
at  one  time,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  parents  conduct  them  to 
the  stream,  where  they  at  once  begin  to  swim,  and  feed  on  herbs 
and  insects ;  and  at  night  they  are  gathered  together  under  the 
wings  of  the  dam.  In  three  moitths  they  can  fly ;  and  in  three 
months  more  their  gniwth  and  plumage  are  complete. 

The  domestic  duck  adapts  his  habits  to  his  new  condition. 
He  no  longer  retires  with  one  female  to  ptur,  and  tend  his 
brood,  but  becomes  polygamou.<^ ;  and  he  loses  the  caution  and 
sense  of  danger  which  distinguish  him  in  his  wild  state.  Still, 
as  in  the  wild  state,  by  means  of  liis  nicely-formed  bill,  he  finds 
in  marshes  and  elsewhere  the  food  that  is  suited  to  him.  He 
feeds  alike  upon  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  on  the 
spawn  of  fish,  the  larvie  of  insects,  and  the  like ;  upon  grass, 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  and  even  sea-weeds.  These  birds 
may  he  said  to  be  omnivorous,  and  this  it  is  which,  with  their 
hardy  qualities,  renders  them  so  easy  of  culture. 

The  duck  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  in  February,  and,  obeying 
her  natural  instinct,  she  will,  unless  confined,  lay  them  abroad, 
and  conceal  them.  During  the  period  of  hatching,  she  requires 
no  other  care  l)ut  to  be  kept  undisturbed.  When  she  wants 
food,  she  will  go  in  search  of  it,  covering  up  her  q^g*  as  rn  (he 
wild  stale.  When  the  young  are  hatched,  they  should  fwalhiw. 
ed  to  remain  in  the  nest  *a  long  as  the  dam  chooses ;  sifttfr  which 
■ihe  may  be  put  into  n  coop  in  the  "pen  air  during  the  dnv  for 
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a  short  time.  She  should  then  have  a  full  aUowance  of  good 
food  and  water,  while  the  young  should  likewise  have  a  flat  dirii 
put  down  to  them  with  water  frequently  renewed,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  meal  or  other  farinaceous  food. 

A  common  hen  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  natural  pa- 
rent to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  duck.  But  wherever  there  are  any 
pools  of  water,  the  proper  nurse  is  the  duck  herself;  she  con- 
ducts her  young  to  their  natural  element,  and  brings  them  from 
it  when  it  is  time,  while,  when  a  hen  is  the  nurse,  they  disregard 
her  signals  on  the  bank,  and  do  not  themselves  know  when  to 
return. 

The  feeding  of  these  fowls  is  easy.  In  certain  ntuatioiis, 
they  are  allowed  access  to  their  natural  haunts,  the  marshes  and 
the  bogs,  where  they  feed  ;  and  when  they  are  to  be  ultimately 
fattened,  they  are  fed  for  a  short  time  on  farinaceous  food. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  fowls,  there  are  also  breeds  of  the 
common  duck  more  or  less  valued ;  and  there  are  some  singular 
varieties,  as  the  hook-billed  duck,  reared  in  aviaries  and  poultry- 
yards. 

The  Mallard  is  the  original  of  the  ducks  usually  reared  for 
economical  purposes.  Other  species,  too,  are  sometimes  do- 
mesticated. One  of  these  is  the  Chinese  duck,  Anas  gaieri- 
cultita,  A  large  species  is  the  Muscovy  duck,  or,  as  he  ought 
rather  to  be  called,  the  Musk  duck,  Anas  moschata^  a  native  of 
Paraguay,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  He  there  perches 
on  trees  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  marshes,  and  breeds  several 
times  in  the  year ;  he  is  very  shy  in  his  wild  state,  but  readily 
submits  to  domestication  ;  he  is  larger  than  the  common  spe- 
cies, very  prolific,  and  easily  fattened. 

2.  The  Wild  Goose,  Aims  ansevy  is  another  of  this  valuable 
family,  widely  extended  over  the  world,  and  susceptible  of  en- 
tire subjection  to  the  will  of  man. 

Like  the  wild  duck,  this  fine  animal  quits  the  swamps  of  the 
vast  wildernesses  of  the  North  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
migrates  far  to  the  South.  From  50  to  100  individuals  are 
often  in  flight  together,  at  a  vast  height,  sometimes  beyond  the 
reach  of  vision,  and  only  recognised  by  their  shrill  voices. 
All  have  wittfetesed  the  surprising  regularity  of  their  flight; 


the  leadt:!^  fumiiit^  the  apex  ut'  jui  uigie,  ^uU  cleaving  tiie  sir, 
■a  it  were,  for  those  that  follow.  They  pursue  their  loftj 
flight))  from  vast  distances,  and  when  they  alight  for  food  or 
rest,  they  station  sentinels,  to  guard  them  from  surprise. 

Part  of  them  remain  to  breed  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  fens 
of  lower  latitudes,  but  the  greater  nunilier  of  them  return  to 
the  boundless  regions  of  marsh  and  forest  whence  they  hod 
taken  their  flight,  and  where  they  can  rear  their  young  in  ae- 
curity. 

The  domestic  race  of  this  species  generally  loses  the  desire  of 
neaping,  although  a  few  instances  occur  of  the  tame  joining 
the  wild  race.  The  tame  variety  is  reared  in  every  civilized 
country.  Its  habits  render  it  an  easily  cultivated  animal,  and 
it  is  an  object  of  great  economical  importance  in  the  districts  of 
fens  and  marshes,  which  are  the  most  suited  to  the  rearing  of 
it. 

The  period  of  incubation  ih  from  27  to  30  days,  and  the 
female  covers  conveniently  from  11  to  15  eggs.  She  manifests 
the  peritnl  by  carrying  straw  in  her  mouth,  and  then  a  nest 
should  be  prepared  for  iier  in  a  secure  situation.  During  the 
time  of  hatching,  the  male  stands  a  watchful  sentinel,  and  will 
fiercely  attack  the  largest  animals  that  approach  the  nest 

After  the  young  are  brought  from  the  nest,  the  dam  may  be 
penned  with  them  on  a  spot  of  dry  grass,  while  farinaceous 
food,  water,  and  any  wliolesome  green  herbs,  must  be  supplied. 
After  a  short  lime,  the  dam  and  her  brood  should  be  allowed 
to  forage  for  themselves  in  tlie  fields  and  marshes.  They  are 
perfectly  herbivorous,  and  will  graze  like  sheep.  Tliose  who 
are  favourably  situated  with  rt>spect  to  the  means  of  rearing 
these  fowls,  seldom  give  them  any  more  attention,  than  to  drive 
the  broods,  with  the  dama,  to  the  contiguous  fens  or  marshes 
where  they  feed. 

In  situations  less  favourable,  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  feeding  of  them.  They  must  be  well  supplied  with  food 
Hke  other  fowls,  but  it  constitutes  the  particular  facility  of  rear- 
ing these  animals,  that  not  only  farinaceous  substances,  but 
every  kind  nf  eilible  herbs,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  the  refuse  of 
ihe  garden,  and  the  like,  may  l>e  giveu  to  thein-     They  may 
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be  soiled,  too,  on  clover  and  tares ;  and  when  being  fattened, 
steamed  potatoes,  meal  mixed  with  milk,  and  the  like,  may  be 
given  to  them. 

The  young  are  either  disposed  of  at  a  month  or  6  week«  old, 
when  they  are  termed  green-geese,  or  they  are  retained  till 
after  harvest,  and  fed  upon  the  stubbles,  when  they  are  termed 
stubble-geese.  If  they  shall  not  be  sufficiently  fattened  on  the 
stubbles,  they  must  be  put  up  to  feed,  all  that  is  necessary  in 
this  case  being,  to  give  them  plenty  of  water  and  constant  food, 
and  to  litter  them  carefully  with  straw. 

Besides  the  produce  in  flesh,  there  are  derived  from  this  ani- 
mal down  and  feathers,  both  those  of  the  wings,  which  are 
made  into  writing-quills,  and  those  of  the  body,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  different  uses.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  dreadful 
barbarity  of  plucking  the  animals,  which  is  sometimes  done  five 
times  in  the  year. 

The  only  really  important  species  reared  in  this  country  is 
that  which  has  been  described ;  but  peculiar  varieties  or  breeds 
are  distinguished  and  valued  according  to  their  size  and  quali- 
ties. Of  these,  the  most  esteemed  are  the  Spanish  and  the 
Embden  geese.  These  varieties  are  both  white  in  their  colour, 
and  of  good  size. 

Other  species  of  the  goose  have  been  introduced  into  our  plea- 
sure-grounds or  poultry-yards,  as  curious  or  ornamental.  The 
Egyptian  goose,  or  Bernacle,  Afias  legyptiuca^  is  remarkable  for 
the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Chinese 
goose  is  a  pretty  animal^  more  graceful,  and  somewhat  smaller, 
than  the  common  kinds.  The  Canadian  goose,  Anas  canaden^ 
&is9  too,  has  been  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  becomes  as  familiar  as  the  common  kind. 

3.  The  Domestic  Swan,  Jnas  olor^  has  in  this  country  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  food,  and  is  now  preserved  solely  for  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  his  form,  with  respect  to  which  he  is  the 
noblest  of  all  the  water- fowls.  He  feeds  like  the  goose,  but  is 
more  aquatic  in  his  habits.  He  is  gentle  and  familiar  to  his 
keepers,  eating  his  food  from  the  hand  ;  but  while  engaged  in 
the  rearing  of  liis  brood,  he  is  fierce  and  dangerous  to  be  ap- 
proached. He  is  a  bird  of  great  courage,  but  is  never  the 
assailant  of  others. 
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XI.  GENERAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  FARM. 

I.  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  FARM. 


ilii 


The  buildings  of  the  farm  are  to  enable  the  farmer  to  thrash 
and  prepare  the  prwluce  of  the  ground  for  use;  to  preserve 
his  com  and  other  seeds ;  to  prepare  and  collect  manures ;  to 
keep  his  working  cattle ;  and  to  divide,  shelter,  and  feed  his 
other  live-stock. 

For  the  economy  of  labour,  the  buildings  of  the  farm  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  cultivated  grounds ; 
for  most  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  being,  in  the  first  place, 
conveyed  to  the  farm-buildings,  and  the  manure  carried  from 
them  to  the  fields,  it  is  important  that  the  parts  of  the  farm 
shall  not  be  so  distant  from  the  buildings  that  time  sliall  be 
wasted  by  the  men  and  working-cattle  in  travelling. 

But,  although  a  centrical  situation  of  the  farm-buildings  is' 
as  much  a.i  jwssihle  to  be  aimed  at,  it  is  often  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  sacriHce  this  convenience,  in  order  to  secure  others. 

A  primary  object  is,  the  obtaining  a  sufficient  command  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  use  of  the  live-stock. 
This  cannot  be  obtained  in  every  situation,  and  convein'ence  of 
position,  therefore,  in  the  buildings,  must  often  be  sacrificed,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  water.  Sometimes 
■water  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  by  sinking  wells ; 
bat  it  is  always  better  that  it  be  obtained  by  a  constant  flow 
or  current,  that  the  stock  of  the  farm  may  be  supplied  at  all 
times  without  the  lalwur  of  pumping.  Where  a  brook  or  ri- 
vulet of  any  kind  does  not  exist,  water  can  be  frequently  con- 
veyed to  the  buildings  from  a  distance  in  drains  or  pipes.  And 
when  farm-buildings  arc  to  be  erected,  a  preliminary  exnmina. 
tion  of  the  means  of  procuring  this  necessary  material  ninst 

I  never  be  omitted.     Besides  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  the  use  of  the  Kve-stock,  tt  is  often  important  to' 
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have  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  water-power.  However  be- 
neficial, then,  it  be  to  place  the  farm-buildings  in  a  centrical 
situation,  this  object  must  be  often  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure 
other  advantages. 

The  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  difierent  parts  of  farm- 
buildings  depend  on  the  nature  and  size  of  the  farm,  and  on 
the  species  of  management  to  be  pursued  upon  it.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  farm-buildings  are,  the  bams,  the  stahles,  the 
cow-houses  and  other  feeding-houses,  the  shelter-sbeds,  the 
granary,  and  the  cart-shed. 

Figure  183,  which  is  the  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  a  set 
of  farm-buildings,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  general  principles 
of  the  arrangement  of  this  class  of  buildings,  without  showing 
those  deviations  which  circumstances  may  require,  or  those  de- 
tails of  practice  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  architect 
The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  here  shown  are  in- 
tended for  a  farm  of  the  larg^  class,  and  have  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  species  of  agriculture  which  has  been  explained  in 
this  work. 

The  most  convenient  disposition  of  the  out-houses  of  a  fSum, 
suited  to  a  mixed  system  of  tillage  and  the  feeding  of  live- 
stock as  practised  in  this  country,  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  rec- 
tangle, open  at  one  side,  generally  to  the  south,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards,  and  allow  sufficient  sunshine 
to  them  in  winter.  This  is  a  point  of  practice  which  demands 
the  more  attention,  as  scarce  any  error  in  the  erecting  of  this 
class  of  buildings  is  more  common  with  architects  than  to 
crowd  the  different  parts  of  the  buildings  together,  under  the 
idea  of  giving  to  them  greater  compactness,  as  if  a  few  square 
yards  more,  taken  up  in  necessary  buildings,  were  of  importance 
upon  a  farm. 

The  Barns  being  the  part  whence  the  straw  for  fodder  and 
litter  is  carried  to  the  stables,  feeding-houses,  and  sheds,  they 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  afford  the  readiest  access  to  these  dif- 
ferent buildings.  It  is  common  to  place  them  as  near  the  centre 
of  the  range  as  the  general  arrangement  of  the  other  buildings 
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will  allow.     In  the  design  in  the  figure,  in  which  A  and  B  re- 
present  the  bams,  this  principle  of  arrangement  is  obsenriecL 

Where  a  thrashing-machine  is  employed,  and  upon  such  a 
farm  as  we  are  now  considering,  we  may  proceed  upon  that 
supposition,  the  bam  for  thrashing  conaigts  of  two  apart- 
ments, the  one  above  the  other.  In  the  upper  apartment  is 
placed  the  unthrashed  com,  as  it  is  brought  from  the  stacks. 
The  sheaves  are  carried  up  to  it  by  means  of  an  easy  gangpfray 
on  the  outside.  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  thrashing-machine, 
which  extends  down  to  the  lower  apartment  In  the  upper 
apartment  is  placed  the  table  on  which  the  sheaves  are  spread 
out,  and  the  feeding-board  at  which  the  man  stands  who  feeds 
in  the  com.  Below  this  apartment  is  that  part  of  the  bam 
termed  the  dressing-bam,  into  which  the  grain  is  received  from 
the  thrashing-machine,  and  where  it  is  winnowed  and  prepared. 
Tuming  to  Fig.  41,  which  represents  the  thrashing-machine, 
the  space  at  M  is  that  which  corresponds  with  the  upper  apart- 
ment of  the  bam  ;  that  at  N  with  the  lower  part,  or  dresHing^ 
bam.  In  Fig.  183,  A  is  these  parts  of  the  bam,  and  connected 
with  them  is  the  house  ^,  for  the  moving  power,  which  we  maty 
suppose  to  be  steam. 

Connected  with  these  apartments  is  a  long  building,  termed 
the  straw-barn.  In  this  the  straw  is  received  as  it  falls  fixm 
the  machine,  and  is  piled  or  stored  for  use.  This  building 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  produce  of  two  stacks 
or  more.  To  allow  sufficient  space  for  this  purpose,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  there  be  no  loft  or  granary  in  this  apartment,  but  that 
the  whole  space,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  be  left  free.  In 
the  figure,  B  is  the  straw-bam. 

Adjoining  the  thrashing-bam  should  be  a  granary,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  corn  and  seeds  of  all  kinds.  On  no  large 
farm  can  a  granary  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  an  upper  apart- 
ment, and  may  extend  over  any  convenient  portion  of  the 
building  near  the  com-bam.  In  the  design  in  the  figure,  it  ex- 
tends over  the  shelter-sheds,  C,  C,  C,  C. 

The  Shelter-sheds  are  open  sheds,  which  have  yards  in  front. 
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lu  thew  yards  arc  jilaceil  moveable  rucks  (Fig.  ITS)  fur  hold- 
ing the  straw,  or  other  dried  provender,  which  the  animals  re- 
ceive. There  is  further  placed  in  the  yards  troiigha  of  wnod 
or  stone  for  containing  the  turnips  or  other  roots  given  to  the 
stock ;  and  in  every  yard  there  should  he  a  trough  for  contain- 
ing vtater.  In  Fig-  188,  tit,  &c.,  are  the  troughs  for  contajn- 
ing  green  food. 

The  Cow-houses  should  be  laid  out  with  attention  to  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness.  They  should  be  causewayed,  with  an 
open  channel  l>ehiiid  the  animals,  having  such  descent  aa  to 
carry  off  the  hquid. 

The  coniuiun  method  of  attaching  cows  in  these  houses,  is 
tu  upright  posts  placed  in  a  row,  at  the  distance  of  about  2 
feet  from  the  wall,  Round  each  post  is  a  moveable  ring,  to 
which  is  attached  a  chain  which  passes  round  the  neck  of  the 
animal.  When  attached  in  this  manner  a  space  of  i  feet  be- 
tween each  post  will  suffice.  This  space  seems  to  be  confined 
enough,  and  yet  experience  shows  that  large  cattle  may  be  con- 
fined in  a  still  narrower  space  without  apparent  inconvenience. 
The  animals  feed  from  a  low  manger,  formed  for  the  most  part 
merely  by  a  raised  edge  of  stone  G  or  8  inches  high,  between 
which  and  the  wall  the  food  is  placed.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
narrow  pathway  between  this  manger  and  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, by  which  llie  fixid  can  be  more  easily  placed  befikre  the 
animals;  and  this. is  a  convenient  and  proper  arrangement, 
though  it  increases  somewhat  the  expense  of  builchng,  by  en- 
larging the  size  of  the  roof. 

I  Sometimes  a  yet  more  perfect  system  is  adopted.  Each  cow 
has  a  separate  stall,  tlie  stalls  being  divided  hy  low  [Mulitions 
formed  of  flat  stones  or  boards,  of  just  sufficient  size  to  keep  tlie 
cows  from  interfering  with  each  other.  To  these  partitions  are 
fixed  vertical  rods  or  bars  of  iron,  moving  upon  each  of  which 
is  a  ring,  to  which  is  attached  the  chain  which  passeH  mund 
the  neck  of  the  animal ;  and,  further,  these  stalls  are  divided 
by  low  {Mirtitions  from  the  pathway  along  which  the  food  ii 
conveyed.     The  following  Ggufe  repres«its  this  method  ot  Con- 
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Here  AAA  are  the  partitions  between  the  cows ;  B  B  B, 
the  upright  iron  rods,  to  which  are  fixed  the  rings  and  chains 
bbb;  C  C  C  are  the  raised  edges  or  curb- stone  of  the  man- 
gers ;  D  D  D  are  the  low  partitions  separating  the  mangers 
from  the  pathway  by  which  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the  several 
stalls,  the  food,  of  whatever  kind,  being  thrown  over  these 
partitions  into  the  mangers.  The  same  species  of  stalls  may 
be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  oxen. 

In  Fig.  183,  the  cow-house  D  is  placed  next  to  the  bams, 
and  shows  the  arrangement  of  stalls  here  described.  There  is  a 
yard  in  front,  to  which  the  cows  may  be  turned  out  for  a  short 
time  in  the  day  for  air  and  water. 

The  feeding  oxen  may  have  houses  of  the  same  construction. 
But  oxen  may  also  be  fed  in  little  yards,  with  sheds  attach- 
ed to  which  they  can  retire ;  and  this  is  an  approved  method 
of  feeding  even  the  finest  and  largest  oxen.  In  each  yard 
should  be  a  trough  for  holding  the  turnips  and  other  food. 
Where  turnips  and  such  succulent  substances  are  used,  no 
water  is  required,  but  where  dry  food  is  employed  water  should 
be  in  every  yard.  In  the  figure  two  ranges  of  these  sheds 
are  shown,  E  £  E,  &c.  being  the  sheds,  e  ee^  &c.  the  yards. 
One  of  these  sheds  and  yards,  FJl  may  be  used  for  holding 
the  bull :  another,  J  J,  made  into  a  house  with  a  yard  in  front 
for  calves  receiving  milk.  Should  close  houses  and  stalls  be 
preferred,  these  may  be  substituted,  the  arrangement  of  the 
other  buildings  remaining  as  before. 

Connected  with  the  cow-house  and  feeding  places,  there  may 
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be  a  house  fur  Bteaniing  or  boiliog  food.  A  conveuieiU  position 
of  this  house  is  U,  aa  shown  in  the  figure.  Adjoining  to  this 
may  be  a  house  I,  for  containing  potatoes  and  other  roots,  and 
it  is  convenient  also  where  turnips  are  employed  in  feeding,  to 
have  covered  sheds  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  turnips  may 
be  put  for  present  use.  In  the  figure,  G  G  represent  a  con- 
venienl  position  for  these  sheds. 

The  Stables  must  be  of  a  size  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
horses  employed  in  working  the  farm.  Each  horse  should  have 
his  own  stall.  There  should  be  a  range  of  racks  al»ve  for  hold- 
ing hay,  and  a  manger  with  a  sparred  bottom  below  for  holding 
green  food,  as  tares  and  clover,  and  a  close  manger  for  holding 
corn  and  steamed  food.  It  is  better,  for  the  thorough  venti- 
lation of  a  stable  of  this  Wind,  that  there  be  no  hay-loft  above, 
but  that  the  whi>le  space  to  the  roof  be  left  free. 

Connected  with  the  stables,  may  be  a  house  for  holding  bay 
for  present  use.  In  this  is  kept  a  store  of  hay,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  going  constantly  to  tlie  hny-stack  when  hay  is 
wanted  ;  and  this  method  of  keeping  it  is  convenient,  by  obvia- 
ting the  necessity  of  a  loft  above  the  stables.  In  the  figure, 
M  is  the  Hay-house,  and  L  L  the  stables  on  each  side  of  it. 

Besides  the  stables  for  the  work-horses,  there  ouglit  to  be  on 
every  considerable  farm  a  stable  with  a  few  stalls  for  saddle- 
horses.  Every  occupier  of  a  large  farm  must  have  a  horse,  as 
essential  to  economy  of  time  in  his  business,  and  there  should 
be  a  spare  stall  or  more  for  young  horses  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing. In  the  figure,  N  is  the  saddle-horse  stable.  In  the 
figure  are  further  shown  a  spare  hou.se  for  a  mare  and  foal  /, 
and  a  shed  m  for  colts,  open  to  the  yard  n ;  in  which  yard  is 
also  deposited  the  duiig  fnim  the  different  stables. 

One  of  the  necessary  houses  of  tlte  farm  is  a  slied  for  holding 
the  implements.  This  is  made  of  a  size  to  contain  the  carts, 
ploughs,  and  other  implements,  when  nut  in  use.  In  the  figure, 
O  is  the  Cart-shed. 

On  every  farui  there  should  be  sulBcient  accommodation  for 
the  swine.     The  houses  for  this  purpose  may  consist  of  little 

■ds  opening  on  small  yards.     These  may  lie  disposed  in  any 
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part  of  the  range  of  buildings  which  shall  be  eonvetiieiit.  Is 
the  figure,  hhhhare  the  sheds,  and  h' h' k' kj  the  open  yards 
in  front ;  but  the  number  may  be  extended  to  the  degree  re- 
quired. 

A  Poultry-house  or  two  with  yards  may  also  be  erecrted,  ooe 
for  the  gallinaceous,  and  one  for  the  web-footed  fowls,  though 
one  house  and  yard  properly  arranged  will  generally  suffice. 
In  the  figure,  k  k  are  the  poultry-houses,  and  k  k  the  yards. 

On  a  considerable  farm,  too,  there  ought  to  be  a  small  locked 
house  for  holding  tools,  as  saws,  planes,  hatchets,  and  the  likOi 
This  not  only  preserves  these  smaller  implements,  but  keeps 
them  in  one  place,  and  prevents  loss  of  time  in  searching  for 
them.     Q  in  the  figure  is  the  Tool-house. 

On  any  large  farm  it  is  also  convenient  to  have  a  carpenter 
and  blacksmith^s  shop,  at  which  workmen  may  be  employed 
when  required.  A  good  deal  of  time  will  be  saved  by  these 
means,  when  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  reside  at  some  d»* 
tance.  In  the  figure,  P  is  the  carpenter'*s  shop ;  S  the  smithyi 
and  R  a  small  house  for  containing  coals. 

On  a  large  farm,  too,  there  should  be  one  or  more  spiUiie 
rooms,  there  being  many  little  things  to  be  done  upon  a  &rm 
which  cannot  be  classed  under  any  general  kind  of  work,  and 
for  which  it  is  convenient  to  have  separate  apartments.  IH 
the  figure,  the  spare  r(x>ms  are  marked  T  and  V.  It  is  well; 
too,  that  a  trusty  person  reside  at  some  part  of  the  range  of 
buildings.  In  the  figure,  K  K  is  designed  for  the  house  of  the 
hailiif  or  overseer. 

An  important  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  convey  the  neit> 
cessary  supply  of  water  to  the  different  yards.  When  the 
supply  is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  from  a  running  stream, 
little  difficulty  exists  in  conveying  it  to  the  troughs  in  theyardi 
and  other  parts  of  the  buildings.  But  when  water  must  bfe 
raised  from  a  well,  it  should  l)e  conveyed  in  the  first  place  to  a 
large  cistern,  raised  to  the  necessary  height,  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  from  tliis  cistern  in  pipes  to  the  smaller  cisterns  or 
troughs.  The  supply  can  be  nicely  regulated  by  means  of  ball 
Of  floating  coeks  in  the  troughs,  so  that  none  of  it  rfiallbe 
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wasted.  Id  the  6gureit,ti,  are  tlie  trouglie  in  the  larger 
VHids.  There  should  be  aimilar  troughs  in  other  parts,  as  one 
in  the  yard  n  for  tlw  colts,  one  or  more  in  the  yard  d  for  the 
cows,  and,  when  the  oxen  are  fed  on  dried  food,  a  number  to 
supply  each  of  the  yards,  e  e,  &c. 

Another  object  not  to  be  neglected  is  to  convey  away  the 
surplus  liquid  of  the  stables  and  feeding-houses.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  drains  under  ground,  or  by  open  paved  chan- 
nels, and  these  Bhoiild  lead  to  a  common  Kewer  or  discharging 
conduit,  wliich  should  be  of  sufficient  height  and  width  to  al- 
low a  person  to  go  up  it  and  clean  it.  This  general  conduit 
should  lead  to  one  or  more  tanks  or  basins  to  which  the  liquid 
may  be  conveyed.  Either  this  liquid  may  be  puni)XHl  up  from 
the  tanks  and  conveyed  in  barrels  to  the  ground  to  be  manured, 
or  the  tanks  may  have  earth,  btter,  and  otiier  substances  plac- 
ed in  them  to  absorb  the  liquid.  The  direction  of  the  large 
sewer  is  shown  by  the  line  v  i;  in  the  figure,  and  is  laid  out  on 
the  supjiusition  of  the  ground  being  flat.  Should  it  be  other- 
wise, it  must  be  laid  out  to  suit  the  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
The  letters  y  y  show  the  situation  of  the  tanks. 

These  various  buildings,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  are  designed 
for  a  farm  of  the  larger  class,  and  where  the  accommodation  ia 
supposed  to  be  complete.  Where  the  farm  is  smaller,  not  only 
may  the  (blfcrent  buildings  I>e  diminished  in  size,  but  several  of 
them  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  to  be  observed,  liowever, 
ihat  altliough  on  a  smaller  farm,  the  same  accommodation  is 
not  required  as  on  a  large  one,  yet  the  buildings  cannot  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  size  of  the  fann.  Small 
farms,  accordingly,  always  require  a  greater  comparative  ex- 
tent of  building  than  large.  The  buildings,  too,  of  which  this 
general  description  has  been  given,  are  designed  for  a  farm 
partly  employed  in  breeding,  and  partly  in  feeding.  Devia- 
tions from  the  general  design,  therefore,  will  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary, in  the  case  of  peculiarities  affecting  the  mode  of  ma- 
nagement 

Thus  a  farm  where  the  chief  object  is  the  dairy,  will  require 
increased  accommodation  for  the  milch  rows,  and  le<«  for  other 
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kmls  of  cattle.  The  chief  object  of  attfodon  in  a  daiiy  £wm 
being  the  milch  oows,  the  accommodation  for  them  ehoukl  be 
oommodious  and  oomfdete.  Ventilatioo,  cleanlinesa,  and  water, 
are  essential  to  the  health  of  animalft  ao  much  confined  a»  the 
cows  of  a  dairy.  The  dairy  itielf,  or  the  houaes  lor  preparing 
the  milk,  should  be  at  some  distance  from  the  oow^houaea  and 
effluvia  of  the  yards,  and  either  connected  with,  or  very  dose 
to,  the  dwelling-house. 

When  a  farm  is  near  a  large  town,  the  buildings  must  be 
suited  to  this  peculiarity  of  situation.  On  sudi  a  faim^  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  live-stock  may  not  be  carried  on  at  all, 
and  only  the  raising  of  vegetable  produce  £or  sale  attended  tpi 
The  buildings  required  for  such  a  farm  need  be  few  and  simple. 
No  feeding  and  shelter-sheds  are  required,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  that  extension  of  the  range  of  buildings  which  is  neceaiaiy 
in  the  case  of  a  rearing  and  breeding  farm. 

Another  class  of  farms,  again,  may  be  purely  Btocknfanm. 
On  this  class  comparatively  few  buildings  are  required.  .These 
are  principally  sheds  for  shelter  to  the  young  cattle,  and  low 
sheds  with  yards  for  penning  sheep  when  occasion  reqiijres. 
There  should  be  a  spare  house  or  two  for  different  purposes, 
as  for  holding  wool,  the  extent  and  nature  of  which  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  kind  of  farm. 

Besides  the  out^houses  of  the  farm,  there  are  require^  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  farmer  and  houses  for  his  labourers- 
The  farm-house,  in  extent  and  accommodation,  must  generaUjr 
be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  occupier;  and  the  la« 
bouring  man,  when  he  resides  upon  the  feurm,  should  possess^ 
in  so  far  as  his  cottage  is  concerned,  those  decoficies  and  earn* 
forts  which  are  suited  to  his  condition. 


II.  ARTIFICIAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FARM. 

Where  a  country  is  entirely  in  tillage,  it  is  of  less  importance 
that  farms  be  divided  by  artificial  barriers;  but  wherever  live- 
stock is  kept,  this  is  essential  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the 
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Stiimals,  and  to  tlit-  profititble  occupaliiin  of  liie  grounds.  Ami 
ItMJdes  the  purjwse  of  retaininR  and  sejiarating  animak  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  from  each  other,  and  vf  defending  the  cultivated 
crops  from  injury,  fences  serve  the  purpose  of  Bhellering  the 
fields,  and,  when  accnmpanied  hy  ditches,  of  draining  the 
^nund. 

The  fences  of  the  farm  may  consist  either  of  itone-wall.  or 
of  live-fence,  or  of  a  comhination  of  the  live-fence  and  alone- 
wail,  and  sometimes  even  of  an  open  ditch,  a  mound,  or  a  rail. 

The  stune-wall  may  either  be  formed  of  stones  built  without 
cement,  or  it  may  l>e  built  with  mortar  like  common  masonry. 
But  the  last  of  these  methods  is  rarely  practised  with  the  com- 
mon fences  of  a  farm.  The  cementing  of  the  stone  with  mor- 
Isr  adds,  indeed,  to  the  durability  of  the  wall,  but  then  the 
expense  is  too  great  in  common  cases.  The  wall,  therefore, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  farm,  may  generally  be  built 
of  stones  alon^,  thougii  sometimes  with  «  little  mortar  merely 
Ibr  cementing  the  coping,  and  occasionally  for  pinning  or  cloning 
the  interstices  of  the  outside. 

The  materials  for  building  the  dry-stone-wall,  as  this  kind 
of  wall  is  termed,  may  be  sandstone,  whinstone,  or  any  other 
«t»nes  of  sufficient  durability.  Loose  stones  taken  from  tlie 
surface,  termed  land-stones,  answer  suffidently  well,  if  tbt7  be 
of  proper  size,  and  not  too  much  rounded;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  they  present  too  smooth  a  surface,  and  cannot  be  kept  in 
their  places  without  mortar. 

The  implements  to  be  used  in  building  the  dry-Ktone  wall 
are,  a  mason's  hammer,  a  spade  or  shovel  for  clearing  the  ground 
for  a  foundation,  a  juck  or  mattock,  and  a  frame  of  two  upright 
posts  fixed  together,  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  vertical  section 
«f  a  portion  of  the  wall.     (Fig.  185). 

The  line  of  the  intended  fence  being  fixed  upon  and  marked 
on  the  ground,  the  ittones  for  building  should  be  brought  for- 
ward,  and  laid  down  on  lioth  sides,  if  possible,  of  the  line  of 
fence,  but,  if  not,  on  one  side.  ' 

Pins  being  fised  in  the  centre  nf  the  apace  to  be  occupied  by 
the  wall,  the  workntan  proceeds  thus : — He  carries  hi*  witnden 
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frame  to  some  distance  along  the  line  to  be  boUt  Upi» ;  he  Mte 
it  perpendicular,  vhich  he  is  enabled  to  dobymatiuof  a|diHnb' 
line  attached  to  it,  and  he  fixes  it  in  this  podtion  in  ft  simple 
manner,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  He  then  fixes  another  Bimilar 
frame  at  the  place  where  the  wall  is  to  commence ;  he  stretches 
two  cords  between  these  two  frames  on  the  outside,  ukI  at 
these  cords  correspond  with  the  outside  of  the  wall  at  a  gnat 
height,  he  has  a  guide  for  building  it  of  the  required  dimenaionK 
After  having  built  one  portion,  he  uses  only  one  frame,  the 
wall  itself  serving  afterwards  the  part  of  a  frame ;  for  the  cords 
being  fixed  to  both  sides  of  the  wall,  and  then  attached  to  the 
frame  which  is  placed  in  advance,  the  workman  has,  as  be&re, 
a  guide  by  which  he  proceeds  in  building. 


The  foundation  of  the  wnll  should  be  laid  on  firm  ground, 
and  when  there  is  not  green  sward  to  build  upon,  the  loose 
earth  should  be  taken  out  by  the  spade,  until  a  solid  founda- 
tion is  arrived  at.  In  building,  the  largest  and  flattest  stonen 
should  be  used  for  the  foundation;  and  when  the  wafi  Is 
raised  about  half-way  up  or  less,  it  is  very  fi«.ibs.         ' 

desirable,  if  the  materials  used  will  allow, 
to  place  stones  at  intervals  of  sufficient  ^ze 
to  lie  across  the  breadth  of  the  wall,  so  a^ 
to  bind  the  wall  together,  and  render  it 
more  secure,     (Fig  186). 

Different  kinds  of  coping  may  be  placed  upon  the  wall,  to 
defend  it.  One  of  these  consists  merely  of  turf,  two  sods  b^hg 
>-laJd  upon  the  wall,  with  the  earthy  sides  placed  towards  ekch 
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vtber.  Another  spt^cies  of  coping 
oonwsts  of  large  stones,  which,  be- 
ing closely  built  and  wedged  to 
getJier,  are  cemented  by  morlar. 
This  is  a  complete  and  durable 
■pecies  of  coping ;  but  when  it  is 
used,  a  row  of  flat  stones  should  be 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  wail  imme- 
diately beneath  the  coping,  and 
made  to  project  a  little  on  each 
«deofit(Fig.  187). 

A  wall,  suilicient  for  the  purposed  of  the  farm,  may  be  Si 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  16  inches  wide  at  top,  and,  including 
the  coping,  4^  feet  high.  Such  a  wall,  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  and  bringing  forward  the  stones,  may  be 
built  at  front  41d.  to  5d.  the  yard  in  length,  at  the  present 
rat«  of  lalxiur  in  this  country;  and  2  good  cart-loads  of  stones 
vfll  aulGcc  for  building  a  yard. 

The  advantages  of  the  stone-wall,  as  compared  with  the 
live-fence,  are,  that  it  becomes  useful  as  soon  as  made;  that  it 
can  be  formed  in  situations  so  unfavourable  witli  respect  to  soil 
and  climate,  that  the  thorn  and  other  plants  cannot  be  raised; 
that  it  requires  no  nursing,  nor  the  other  expenses  of  cleaning 
«qd  pruning  which  attend  the  live-fence;  that  it  is  not  injured 
or  destroyed  by  the  trespasses  of  sheep  and  other  animals,  as  the 
live  fence  frequently  is  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth ;  and 
that  it  occupies  little  room,  and  docs  not  injure  the  growing 
,crc^s,  by  harbouring  birds  and  other  animuK  For  these  rea- 
sons, there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  stono-wall  is  the  best 
species  of  fence.  It  it.  in  an  especial  degree  suited  to  an  ele- 
vated country.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  to  he  desired  in  such 
a  country  than  to  obtain  shelter;  and  bvc-fenccs,  where  they 
can  be  reared,  afl'ord  a  certain  degree  of  shelter,  by  breaking  tl^e 
force  of  winds.  But  as  live-fences  grow  for  the  most  part  very 
feebly  in  elevated  situations,  they  there  pwfomi  but  imperfectly^ 
the  purposes  of  shelter.  In  such  cases,  nheller  is  belter  obta^wd 
bj  the  planting  of  woikI,  which  is  superior  to  femijs  hiaffoi^g 
the  means  of  improf  itig  the  climate  of  a  bleak  country. 
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])ut  again  the  live-fence,  acooinpanied  with  ditoheia^  lias  iti» 
advantages  in  the  situations  where  it  can  be  vcyunocL  'Not -to 
speak  of  it  as  an  object  of  beauty,  in  which  it  far  surpanncrr  the 
stone- wall,  it  affords  shelter,  and,  in  combinatioa  with  the  ditch, 
the  means  of  carrying  off  water  from  the  ground. 

For  this  kind  of  fence,  different  plants  of  the  Bose  family  are 
employed.  These  are  armed  with  sharp  spines,  and,  branching 
out  in  innumerable  directions,  form  dense  bushes.  Of  these 
plants^  the  most  esteemed  is  CrcUcegus  OxyacanAoj  the  Haw- 
thorn. 

The  hawthorn  is  easily  produced  from  the  seeds  of  its  fruit 
or  haw.  It  is  best  raised  in  the  nursay,  and»  after  bei^gS 
years  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed,  in  the  manner  of  fbrest 
trees,  planted  in  the  line  of  the  fence. 

The  ground  upon  which  thorns  are  to  be  planted,,  should  on- 
dergo  a  complete  preparation  by  deep  ploughing,  or  trendung 
with  the  spade,  and  by  a  thorough  manuring.  Attention  to 
this  preparation  is  very  important,  and  will,  in  many  caaep^ 
constitute  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  fcunning 
a  thorn-fence.  When  the  ground  is  tolerably  full  <^  vc^taUe 
matter,  lime  may  be  used  as  a  manure.  But  where  the  soil,  is 
poor,  both  lime  and  dung  should  be  employed,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally advantageous  to  apply  them  twelve  months  or  more  be- 
fore the  thorns  are  planted. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  line  of  the  fence,  it  may  be  laid  off 
by  means  of  poles,  like  the  ridges  of  a  field,  and  marked  upon 
the  ground.  The  instruments  used  in  the  practical  operation, 
are  a  common  reel  and  line,  like  that  of  gardeners,  and  a  rod 
of  wood  of  about  6  feet  in  length,  divided  into  feet  and  inches^ 
with  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  it,  so 
as  to  measure  off  with  facility  the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  line  laid  down.  The  instruments 
for  working  are  a  common  spade,  a  narrow-pointed  shovel,  a 
common  mattock,  and  a  foot-pick. 

The  line  of  the  side  of  the  ditch  along  which  the  thorns  are 
to  be  set  being  marked  out  by  the  rod  and  line,  and  notched 
by  the  spade,  the  workman  takes  off  a  part  qf  tlie  earth  from 
the  surface  of  the  intended  ditch,  and  lays  it  alon^  the  future 
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line  of  tboms,  ihU  eanh  being  laid  about  6  inches  buck  A'um 
the  notched  line,  so  as  to  leave  what  is  called  a  ncaroement ; 
or,  if  thia-e  lie  sward,  a  row  of  sods  are  in  like  manner  (o  be 
laid  6  inches  back  from  the  notched  line,  with  tlwir  gtttany 
sides  undermost.  He  then  beats  down  the  earth  or  «od«  thus 
laid  with  his  spade,  so  as  that  their  outer  surface  shall  be  in  the 
line  of  the  future  mound,  and  sloiring  a  little  l»tckward<i,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  following  figure,  so  that  they  shall  be 
highest  next  the  ditch.  It  is  upon  the  row  of  earth  or  sods 
thus  placed,  technically  termed  the  fhom-bed,  that  the  Ihortltt 
to  be  planted  are  laid.  A  further  portion  of  the  stirface  of  the 
ditch  is  then  stript  ofl",  and  thrown  behind  the  thorn-bed. 

The  thorn  plants  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been  prepared  hi 
the  following  manner ; — Each  plant,  with  its  roots  and  fibres  as 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  is  grasped  by  one  hand,  while,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  the  stem  is  cut  through  by  a  cut  inclining  upwards, 
to  as  to  leave,  exclusive  of  the  roof,  about  8  inches  of  the  stem. 
The  plants  being  thus  prepared,  may  be  pnt  in  the  earth  again 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  planted.  This  is  done  that  they  mav 
be  protected  from  frost,  for  the  process  of  planting  being  per- 
formed in  winter,  every  )>recaution  is  to  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  young  plants  from  being  injured. 

When  a  sufficient  space  of  ground  is  ready  for  being  plarrrt- 
ed,  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  firmly  upon  the  thorn-bed,  so 
that,  when  the  mound  is  made,  they  may  project  a  very  little 
beyond  the  surface,  or  rather  just  reach  it.  The  distance  at 
whit^h  they  may  t>e  planted  from  each  other,  may  be  about  8 
mchea.  \Vhile  one  or  more  [»rsons  are  employed  in  laying  the 
thorns,  another  is  to  shovel  up  from  the  ditch  the  loose  mould 
immediately  next  the  surface,  and  place  it  upon  the  stems  of 
the  plants.  This  earth  being  compressed  by  the  foot,  tfte 
plants  will  be  firmly  fixed  in 
their  position,  and  so  covered 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  \ 
danger  from  frost.  A  section 
of  the  bank  will  appear  at  this  , 
ittagb  of  the  process,  aa  in  Fig.  168. 
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A  cxxidderable  p(»tion  being  draie  in  this  mUfrieTjlliedittli-w 
to  be  cleared  out  to  its  full  depth, 
and  the  earth  thrown  upon  the 
bank.  The  mound  is  then  to 
be  rounded  at  top,  and  beat  all 
around  by  the  shovel.  A  trans- 
verse section  of  the  work,  when   ■ --. 

finished,  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  189- 

This  completes  the  forniBtion  of  the  hedge  and  ditch.  The 
ditch  should  be  narrowed  to  a  spade-breadth  at  bottom,  snd 
the  sides  made  to  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  mound  wiB 
occupy  a  somewhat  larger  space  than  the  breadth  of  the  ditch.' 
The  ditch  must  be  so  laid  out  and  formed,  as  to  pennit  the' 
descent  of  water.  Where  there  are  slight  inequalities,  it  must' 
be  made  deeper  at  one  part  than  another,  and  if  necessary,  the 
earth  must  be  wheeled  away  from  the  parts  where  the  ditch  is 
deep,  to  make  up  the  mound  where  tlie  ditch  is  shallow ;  and 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  passing  a  holldw  place,  die  water  must 
be  carried  away  by  a  drain,  cut  through  the  mound  and  under- 
neath the  thorns,  into  the  adjoining  field. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  making  the  ditch  and  hed|i^' 
to  leave  the  scarcement  or  little  space  between  the  thorns  and 
the  edge  of  the  ditch ;  but  some  do  not  approve  of  this  scarce- 
ment, conceiving  it  to  be  unnecessary,  and  to  favour  the  growth' 
of  weeds.  The  advantage,  however,  of  leaving  the  scarcement 
is,  that  it  tends  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  down  into  the 
ditch,  and  leaving  the  roots  of  the  plants  exposed. 

The  proper  time  for  performing  the  operation  of  planting, 
is  from  Octolier  to  the  beginning  of  March,  that  is,  during  the 
period  when  vegetation  is  inert. 

Following  the  practice  that  has  been  described,  failure  wiU 
be  rare,  except  in  situations  entirely  unsuited  to  the  growth  of 
the  thorn.  The  plant,  it  will  be  seen,  is  set  on  mould  in  a 
manner  best  suited  to  favour  its  growth  ;  and  the  stem  being 
laid  nearly  boriKontally,  and  covered  with  earth,  shoots  forth 
fibres  at  every  part,  and  becomes  itself  a  root. 

In  place  of  one  mound  and  ditcli  formed  in  the  manner  de- 
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u-ribed,  two  ditchw  are  «uiuet)inet)  I'urmcd,  witli  a  uiuuiid  be- 
tween, and  two  rows  of  thorns.  This  kind  of  fence,  however, 
is  only  mentioned  that  it  may  be  condemned.  It  occupies  more 
fuom  than  the  single  mound,  creates  nearly  double  tlic  expeuM 
of  management,  and  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  thorns. 
The  only  case  in  which  a  double  row  of  thorns  and  ditch  uf  this 
kind  should  be  formed,  is  in  hollows,  where  two  ditches  are  re- 
quired  for  carrying  off  water. 

The  fence,  then,  as  described,  is  a  mere  bank  of  earth  with 
a  ditch,  which  animals  can  pass  over.  In  its  first  stage,  it  farms 
of  itself  a  feeble  harrier,  and  is  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  ani- 
mals passing  over  it.  It  must  therefore  be  defended  until  it 
becomes  an  efiectuol  barner;  and  (his  is  done  by  means  of 
rails  or  paling. 

Poling  consists  of  horizontal  rails,  nailed  to  posts  or  stakes, 
placed  vertically,  and  driven  into  the  ground.  It  may  be 
either  made  with  two  or  three  horizontal  rails.  The  latter  num- 
ber is  preferable,  and  necessary  where  sheep  are  feeding. 

The  rails  are  formed  either  of  sawed  or  spht  wooif.  When 
the  trees  are  small,  they  may  be  spbt,  but  when  they  are  of 
sufficient  sLKe  they  should  be  sawed,  for  this  makes  the  neatest 
Hud  most  durable  paling.  Wild  pine,  spruce,  larch,  or  any 
other  of  the  pine  kind,  will  answer ;  and  the  quantity  of  these 
trees  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  now  so  great,  that  they  can 
be  every- where  obtained  with  facibty,  and  at  a  low  price. 

Of  the  same  material  the  slakes  are  formed,  These  are  made 
about  4|  feet  long,  and  sharpened  to  a  point.  They  are  driven 
into  the  ground  witli  a  mallet  to  tlie  depth  of  almut  15  inches, 
and  set  at  the  distance  of  o  or  6  feet  from  each  other.  The 
horizontal  rails  ure  attnched  to  them  by  stout  nails. 

Another  s]>ecies  of  temporary  fence,  which  may  sometimes 
supply  tile  place  of  paling,  is  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Posts  or  stakes,  as  fur  )ialing,  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
branches  of  trees,  or  brushwood  of  any  kind,  are  warped  or 
wattled  round  the  allcniate  stakes.  The  hut-ends  of  these 
branches  are  placed  u[H>n  the  groimd  in  warping  them,  and  an 
inclination   is  given   to  them  us  in  the  figure.     A   light  !;|)ar 
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along  the  top  will  render  this  »pe-  "^  *••• 

(des  of  fence  very  complete.  It  will 
last  as  long  as  paling,  and  is  more 
economical,  since  the  bushes  and 
branches  are  of  little  value. 

One  set  of  paling  will  generally  last  suffidendy  long  to  allow 
the  fence  to  attain  to  the  necessary  height  and  strength.  It  is 
to  insure  this  that  the  paling  should  not  be  put  up  sooner  than 
is  really  required,  so  that,  if  the  land  be  under  a  course  of  til- 
lage, the  paling  need  not  be  put  up  until  it  is  again  had  down 
to  grass. 

The  rails  for  the  protection  of  the  fence  may  be  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  mound.  This  forms  an  effectual  barrier,  in  so 
far  as  it  prevents  animals  from  passing  over ;  but  it  does  not 
prevent  animals  that  may  be  pasturing  on  the  thorn  side  of  the 
field  from  reaching  the  young  plants.  They  will  rarely,  in- 
deed, do  much  injury,  unless  they  pass  over ;  but  all  injury 
may  be  guarded  against,  by  placing  a  row  of  paling  along  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  itself,  so  as  to  prevent  access  to  it  In  this 
way,  indeed,  there  are  two  rows  of  paling,  which  increases  the 
expense ;  but  these  rows  need  not  in  this  case  have  each  more 
than  two  bars,  and  if  it  is  important  to  rear  an  efficient  fences 
without  the  risk  of  failure,  it  may  be  better  to  do  the  work  in 
this  manner.  For  the  most  part,  however,  when  there  is  a 
good  ditch,  one  row  of  paling  of  three  bars  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  will  be  found  sufficient 

The  hedge,  mound,  and  ditch  being  formed,  there  is  next  to 
be  considered  the  manner  of  managing  the  fence.  The  imple* 
ments  required  for  this  purpose  are,  first,  those  for  weeding, 
and  second,  those  for  cutting  or  lopping  the  branches  or  twigs. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  that  of  weeding,  a  simple 
instrument  will  suffice,  namely,  a  small  spade,  usually  termed 
a  hedge-spade,  with  a  handle  about  3^  feet  long,  and  a  blade 
about  5  inches  broad  (Fig.  193). 

The  instruments  used  for  lopping  or  cutting  may  be  three : 
The  first  is  a  slighdy  bent  knife  fixed  to  a  handle,  for  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  twigs  or  branches  by  an  upward  stroke 
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(I'ig.  192);  or,  ill  plate  of  this,  may  Ik- fUiployeil  shears;  hut  the 
ktiife,  it  is  cuncdvcd,  ix  t^ually  rflicieiit.  uiid  more  expeditious. 
The  next  instrumem  is  oue  of  the  same  fonn,  but  of  greater 
weighty  and  with  a  nhorter  and  more  slightly  curved  blade 
(Fip;,  191).  This  instrument  may  weigh  about  6  1I>. ;  it  is 
t:iii[>loyed  for  cutting  thmugh  the  stems  of  thorns.  The  other 
iriKtriiiiient  is  a  light  ase,  which  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

eif.  lai.  rif.  iw.  ri*.  ua. 
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''The  first  object  of  attention,  nfter  the  thorns  are  set,  is  the 
young  plants,  which,  we  have  seen,  have  Iwen  buried  in  the 
ground,  with  one  end  just  projecting  to  the  surface.  These 
will  generally  pass  thn>ugh  to  the  ilay  when  they  have  bf^in 
t(>  grow,  but  should  they  not  l>e  able  to  make  their  way  through, 
the  earth  is  to  be  gently  stirred  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  so 
as  to  open  a  way  for  them,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  rub 
off  any  of  the  buds. 

During  the  first  year  of  their  growth,  the  plants  will  require 
little  cleaning,  and  no  pruning.  Should  weeds,  however,  spring 
i?p  in  quantity  in  the  first  year,  they  must  be  hoed  down.  The 
manner  of  hoeing  is  simple : — The  hedger,  with  his  small  i^de, 
stands  in  the  ditch,  and  with  light  horizontal  strokes  cuts  down 
the  weeds  about  the  tiioms.  He  may  also,  if  necessary,  pro> 
oeeri  along  Che  top  of  the  tnound,  and,  working  downwards, 
cut  such  weeds  as  he  may  not  Ije  able  to  reach  fK>m  below. 
Af^r  this,  the  same  jiriicess  of  cleaning  should  be  [K-rformed 
at  least  once  every  year,  and  generally  twice.  The  work  may 
be  done  at  any  period  in  the  year  when  the  weeds  are  grow- 
ing ;  but  when  the  fences  are  young,  h  is  a  good  rule  tn  per- 
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bnu  the  operation  before  the  weeds  rise  in  summer  anxngst 
the  twigs  of  thorns. 

The  weeds  that  infest  hedges  are  graans  at  difiWcnt  Idnds, 
of  which  the  most  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  extirpated  is 
couch-grass.  Other  plants,  as  docks  of  different  kinds,  thiitlea^ 
and  chiefly  the  way-thistle,  chick-weed,  dead-nettle,  goose-grasi, 
common  rest-harrow,  wild  mustard,  tufted  vetch,  and  mtJiy 
others,  form  the  common  weeds  of  hedges. 

The  other  process  in  the  management  of  the  hedge  is  that  at 
pruning.  This  is  intended  to  cause  the  plants  to  grow  bushy 
and  thick,  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  to  animals.  It  is  simplj  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  light  knife  (Fig.  192J. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  growth  of  the  hedge,  it  will  re- 
quire,  it  has  been  said,  no  pruning ;  the  second  year,  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  pruning  may  be  begun ;  and  it  is  to  be  obaerred; 
that  in  all  cases  of  pruning,  the  proper  season  is  when  vegeta- 
tion is  inert,  and  not  when  the  sap  is  ascending.  The  thorns 
•t  this  stage  are  to  be  prun-  fu-  ist- 

ed  lightly,  with  an  upward 
stroke  of  the  knife,  a  por- 
tion also  of  the  shoots  of 
the  top  being  lopped  off. 
The  same  process  is  to  be 
annually  repeated,  keeping 
the  whole  narrow  at  top, 
broad  near  the  bottom,  and  inclined  from  the  bottom  upu'ttrds 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Pig.  194'. 

When  the  thorns,  under  this  system  of  yearly  lopping  tht 
lateral  branches,  and  slightly  cropping  the  top,  have  reached 
the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  two  methods  of  management  may  be 
adopted.  Either  the  whole  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  the 
hdght  to  which  it  will  naturally  grow,  the  only  further  pruning 
being  to  cut  off  such  of  the  lateral  branches  as  are  overshadow- 
ing those  beneath  ;  or  the  process  of  pruning  may  be  continued 
yearly,  so  as  to  keep  the  hedge  at  the  pro)>er  height,  namely, 
4  or  5  feel. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple  iniiiiageiiient  of  the  thorn  fence :— It 


is.  or  ought  to  be,  every  year  weeded  once  or  twice ;  aitd  it  is  to 
be  regularly  pruned,  so  as  to  render  it  bushy,  until  it  gets  to  a 
certain  height,  when  it  may  either  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  ils 
full  siae  without  further  pruning,  or  be  kept  by  nn  annual 
pruning  at  a  uniform  height.  The  former  method  is  sufficient 
with  the  fences  of  a  farm,  but  the  latter  makes  the  neater  and 
more  hushy  fence,  although  it  is  the  more  ex|>cnsive. 

Under  this  management,  the  fence  will  continue  vigorous  for 
a  long  period.  But  when  at  length,  from  any  cause,  it  gets 
thin  at  the  root,  or  shows  symptoms  of  feeble  growth,  or  when, 
having  reached  its  natural  size,  the  lower  lateral  branches  begin 
to  fall  off,  a  simple  method  of  renewing  it  is  to  be  practised. 

Ih  this  cose,  the  whole  thorns  are  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  employing  either  the  heavy  cut- 
dng-knife  (Fig.  191 ),  or,  when  the  stems  are  very  strung,  the 
axe. 

In  emp]o)Hng  the  cutting-knife,  the  hcdger  stands  in  tht 
ditch  with  his  right  hand  towards  the  thorns,  and  cuts  upwards 
with  a  back  stroke  with  his  right  hand.  The  stroke  must  in 
all  eases  be  made  obliquely  upwards,  and  not  downwards:  for 
the  effect  of  the  latter  method  would  be  to  shatter  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  and  subject  it  to  injury  from  wetness.  When 
the  axe,  instead  of  the  knife,  is  u.sed,  the  workman  stands  in 
a  different  position.  His  left  hand  is  now  nest  the  hedge,  and 
he  uses  both  hands  in  cutting ;  the  xtrokc,  however,  as  before, 
being  made  obliquely  upwards.  But  it  is  only  when  the  atemx 
are  very  thick  and  old,  that  the  knife  will  not  effect  the  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  thorns  are  thus  felled  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
their  rootj^,  the  ground  around  the  stems  is  to  be  carefuUy 
cleaned  by  digging;  ami  the  further  operation  to  l>e  perform. 
«d  is  to  clean  out  the  ditch,  anti  replace  before  and  around  the 
tiumis  the  earth  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  dilch  by  too- 
tinued  weeding.  The  stotks  of  the  thorns  will  now  be  nearly 
coveretl  to  the  top.  Fig.  1U5  shows  the  state  of  the  fence  be- 
fore  the  ditch  is  cleaned  out ;  and  Fig.  196  when  the  operation 
*  compleltd.  ir-t. nim.*  •il;]i.n*rtt  ^irfT 
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In  a  very  short  tiine  after  this  operation,  shoota  will  spring 
from  the  (Jd  stems  with  vigour,  and  thus  the  fence  will  be  !»- 
stored,  when  it  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  197-  There  may  be  cases,' 
indeed,   in  which   shoots  w^.m. 

will  not  spring  from  the 
old  stocks.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  hedge  has 
lived  its  natural  term,  and 
is  the  irremediable  effect 
of  age ;  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  hedge  possesses  sufficient  vigour,  this  method  ot  rei 
newing  it  will  be  attended  with  the  effects  desired. 

And  in  cases  in  which  a  thorn-hedge  is  seen  to  haTe  MiP' 
fered  from  previous  n^lect,  Uiis  ample  mean  may  be  emjriqyecl' 
to  restore  it.  In  this  case  also,  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  ffll' 
up  blank  spaces  in  the  line  of  the  thorns.  For  this  purpose, 
the  earth  in  the  blank  spaces  should  be  completely  t^en  out, 
and  the  spaces  filled  with  fresh  soil ;  and  in  place  of  the  haw- 
thorn, the  crab  may  be  planted,  as  being  better  calculated  to 
succeed  under  such  circumstances. 

In  place  of  planting  new  thorns  to  fill  up  a  blank,  a  prac- 
tice sometimes  resorted  to  is,  in  the  second  year  after  the  ne^' 
shoots  have  sprung  up,  to  take  one  of  them  on  each  side  of  the' 
gap,  and  bending  them  down,  to  fix  them  with  a  crooked  stick 
to  the  ground,  in  the  mimnn-  practised  by  gardeners.  Some 
earth  being  then  laid  upon  the  twigs,  they  will  soon  spring  up, 
and  fill  Uie  interval  of  the  gap,  espe-  n«.  im 

cially  if  the  earth  of  the  gap  has  been      <^  u, 

filled  with  new  ttnl,  well  dunped  and       V^^jy— -^3cL 
limed.     A  gap  reneweil  in  this  man- 
ner will  ap])onr  iis  in  the  figiin>. 


I 


(i«3 


When  hedges  are  lopped  down  to  the  ground  in  the  ii 
described,  they  must  be  protected  until  the  new  shoots  have 
attained  b  certain  size,  as  in  the  ca£c  of  new  fencex.  But  it  is 
not  usually  neeeesary  to  have  recourse  to  paling,  because  the 
thorns  cut  down  furnish  themselves  material  for  fonning  a  suf- 
ficient fence,  termed  a  dt'ad  hedge. 

A  dead  hedge  is  thus  formed  : — The  workman  cuts  the  steins 
of  the  thorns  into  lengths  of  S  or  4  feet.  He  forms  bundles  of 
these,  mixing  with  them  the  smaller  twigs,  and  conipregnng 
them  so  that  they  shall  adhere  together.  Another  person  with 
a  s|)ade,  working  on  the  line  which  the  dead  hedge  is  to  occu- 
py, takes  up  a  sod  or  apedeful  of  eartli ;  and  a  bundle  of  twigs 
being  handed  to  bun,  he  places  the  bul-end  of  the  bundle  in 
the  hole  made  by  the  spade,  and  leaning  against  the  earth 
thrown  out.  He  then  lifts  another  sod  or  spadcfid  of  earth, 
and  places  it  upon  the  but-end  of  ng.  ug. 

the  first  buudle,  comprestdng  it  firm- 
ly with  his  foot ;  and  in  this  manner 
lie  forms  the  line  of  the  fence.  The 
fioice,  when  tinislied,  appears  as  in 
the  figiu^ ;  and  a  proper  situation  for  it  is  on  the  mound  im< 
qw^liAt^ly  behind  the  tiloms. 

,The  plant  which  has  been  e8|>ecially  referred  to  as  calculated 
for  the  hedge,  is  the  hawthorn.  But  there  are  two  other  plants, 
similar  in  appearance,  which  are  sometimes  cultivated,  either 
separately  or  intermixed  with  the  hawtliom.  These  are,  Pni' 
nu^  ^inota,  the  Sloe,  and  PyTiu  acerha,  the  Wild  Apple  or 
Crab-  Both  of  the,*  plants  grow  readily,  and  bear  cutting, 
but  they  are  not  so  well  suited  for  cultivation  for  hedge-planW 
as  the  hawtliom. 

A  plant  sometimes  cultivated  for  hedges  i*  the  Beecb,  Fagus 
sj/lvatica,  which,  though  destitute  of  spines,  which  so  particu- 
larly fit  the  liawthorn  for  its  purpose,  forms  a  tolerably  good 
fence,  from  the  mass  of  twigs  which  it  sends  forth  when  it  is 
rcstriuned  in  its  upward  or  lateral  growth  by  pruning.  Th« 
Hornbeam,  loo,  Cnrpinus  Bettiiiit,  is  equally  weU  jHOitedi  inr' 
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the  hedge  as  the  beech,  and  is  sometimes  cultiTated  for  that 
purpose. 

The  properties  which  fit  the  beech  and  the  hornbeam  for  the 
hedge  are,  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  produced,  the 
manner  in  which  they  bear  pruning,  and  their  fitness  to  gnnr 
on  land  somewhat  low  in  the  scale  of  fertility.  Sometimes  the 
beech  is  mixed  with  thorns,  every  second  or  third  plant  being  a 
beech.  Good  fences  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, the  simple  thorn  is  the  best  defence  against  cattle^  and 
an  intermixture  of  other  trees  and  shrubs  injures  its  utility. 
The  beech  and  the  hawthorn  being  of  irregular  growth,  and  the 
beech  the  most  rapid,  the  latter  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  thorns,  and  often  extirpates  them  altogether. 

The  Alder  and  the  Willow  form  tolerable  fences  on  marsby 
ground,  and  grow  on  soils  where  the  hawthorn  could  not  be 
produced ;  and  they  may  thus,  in  some  cases,  be  beneficially 
substituted  for  the  thorn.  They  may  be  twisted  together,  for 
which  their  pliable  branches  peculiarly  adapt  them. 

The  Holly,  Ilex  Aquifbltum^  has  in  some  cases  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  thorn.  It  makes  an  impenetrable  fence,  bears 
cropping  well,  and  its  verdure  does  not  suffer  in  the  severest 
winter.  The  objections  to  the  culture  of  this  hardy  plant  are, 
the  slowness  with  which  it  grows,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising 
it.  The  holly,  indeed,  does  not  grow  so  quickly  as  the  thorn, 
but  yet  it  can  be  raised  in  most  situations  if  proper  care  be  be- 
stowed. Not  bearing  transplanting  well,  it  may  be  raised  from 
seed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  grow. 

Another  plant,  indigenous,  easily  cultivated,  and  growing 
even  on  moors,  armed  too  with  spines,  and  an  evergreen,  will 
suggest  itself  as  a  fitting  plant  for  the  hedge :  this  is  the  Com- 
mon Whin  or  Gorse,  Ukijo  europceus. 

A  hedge  of  whin  may  be  formed  thus: — ^A  mound  (Fig.  200) 
is  to  be  made  6  feet  broad  at  bottom,  20  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  about  6  feet  high.  Each  side  is  to  be  built  firmly  with 
sods,  taken  from  the  spot,  the  middle  is  to  be  filled  up  with  loose 
earth,  and  the  top  rounded  over.  A  shallow  ditch  is  to  be  left 
on  each  side  of  the  fence  with  an  interval  or  scarcement  of  10  or 


12  inches  between  the  ditch  and  wall  of  sod.  The  whin-iieetis 
are  to  lie  sown  along  the  top  of  the  mound,  wliile  the  earth  is 
yet  fresh  and  moiat.  A  pound  of  seeds  will  sow  about  200 
yards,  and  the  best  season  for  sowing  the  seeds,  and  conse- 
quently for  making  the  fence,  is  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  This  species  of  fence  becomes  complete  in  the  se- 
cunif  year  after  it  is  made,  and  therefore  requires  no  rails.  The 
whins  should  be  pruned  once  every  year:  upon  attention  to  this 
the  success  of  the  hedge  mainly  depends ;  and  the  proper  pe- 
riod of  pruning  is  in  the  month  of  June,  The  whin-hedge, 
formed  in  this  manner,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fences  that  can  be 
made.  The  r(H>ts  of  the  whins  will  penetrate  through  every 
part  of  the  mound,  and  prevent  it  from  crumbling  down,  and 
the  dense  bush,  formed  at  the  height  of  6  feet,  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  wildest  sheep  and  cattle  from  passing  over. 


Jj 


V/iih  this  bcitity  of  growth,  cheapness  of  production,  and 
seeming  fitness  of  the  plant  for  its  purposes,  it  will  reasonably 
be  inquired  wliy  it  is  that  the  whin  is  so  little  used  as  a  hedge- 
plant  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  chief  reason  is  unfortu- 
nately a  good  one — the  want  of  durability.  Although  a  native, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  hardy,  it  is  very  a|it  to  be 
destroyed  by  frost.  It  cannot,  tlierefore,  be  depended  upon  as 
a  permanent  fence.  Its  duration  indeed  can  be  greatly  pro- 
longed by  regular  pruning,  but,  under  the  best  management. 
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the  whin  is  compantrrely  of  short  duraticM  lU'kJ:  uiefigU  JbDOc 
When,  therefore,  a  cheap  and  immediate  Anoa  'Is  required, 
without  especial  regard  to  the  time  it  it  to  laat,  the  wbitr  will 
answer  the  purpose  welt 

The  fences  described  are  the  stoo&vall  and  die  hvc-teacti 
but  sometimes  the  two  may  be  combined  together,  and  fonn 
efficient  fences. 

The  most  common  of  these  is  fimned  in  the  fbllowing  man- 
ner :~-A  mound  and  ditch  are  to  be  made  in  the  way  ^ready 
described,  but  the  one  side  is  r^ni. 

to  be  a  wall  of  stone,  of  half  tlie 
breeddi  of  a  common  wall,  and 
44  feet  high,  as  shown  in  the' 
figure.  This  fence  is  therefore 
secured  on  one  side,  and  re- 
quires only  a  row  of  two-bar  pa- 
ling on  the  other  side  to  secure 
the  hedge  in  its  young  state. 

Another  species  of  combined  fence  is  what  is  termed  a  sunk 
fence,  faced  up  with  a  dry-stone  wall,  as  in  the  following  fignr& 
The  base  of  the  wall  is  S  feet,  and  on  the  top  is  laid  a  coping  of 
turf  of  1  ^  foot  thick.  The  thorns,  when  the  wall  has  reached 
the  proper  height,  are  laid  horizontally,  and  the  stones  so  built 
that  there  shall  be  an  aperture  for  each  thorn,  at  the  dis- 
tance from  each  other  of  9  or  n*  sot 
10  inches.  The  thorns  laid  in  ^^  '|i'"l 
this  manner  will  shoot  through 
the  apertures  between  the  stones 
This  kind  of  fence  is  suited  to  ' 
idtuations  in  which  one  side  is 
safe  from  trespass,  as  round 
plantations ;  and  as  a  secunty 
against  any  animals  attemptmg 
to  scale  it,  whins  may  be  sown  along  the  top  of  the  mound. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  fence  is 


a.vi-ES,  (iar 

the  Gate.  The  properties  of  a  guod  gate  are,  tliat  it  shall  cuiii- 
bine  with  hghtnes^  the  necessary  utrength,  so  that  an  equal 
quantity  of  iitaterials  shaU  produce  the  strongest  gate.  Tlie 
stroDgest  gate  would  be  a  solid  piece  uf  wood  like  a  dour,  but 
thiK  would  not  fidlil  the  other  condition  of  lightness.  Instead 
of  the  solid  mass  of  wood,  a  set  of  horizontal  bars  will  fulfil  the 
purposes  required.  These  bars  must  be  at  fiuch  a  tliatance 
from  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  animals,  and  so 
cunneeted  as  to  be  6riuly  bound  together. 

In  the  gate  represented  in  the  figure,  there  are  live  horizontal 
bars  ciinnected  together  by  a  diagonal  from  the  lower  to  the 
hi^er  corner,  and  by  two  upright  braces,  dividing  the  space 
of  the  gate  into  equal  parts.  This  construction,  it  is  conceived, 
will  fulfil,  sufScientty  near  for  practice,  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  parts  of  the  gate  the  greatest  strength  with  a  given  weight 
uf  materiala. 

The  gate  may  be  hung  upon  two  binges;  or  the  heel. of 
the  gate  may  rest  in  a  socket  placed  in  the  ground,  as  in 
the  figure.  The  bars  should  taper  towards  the  fore  part,  si> 
aa  to  be  lightest  there,  which  diminishes  the  tendency  of  the 
fore  part  to  fall  down.  For  a  gate,  when  we  regard  its  ten- 
dency to  ^nk  down  at  the  head,  may  be  considered  as  a  liended 
lever,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  B,  the  power  at  C,  and  the 
weight  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gate,  which,  in  tlie  case  of 
the  gate  being  of  uniform  materials,  will  be  represented  on  the 
lower  bar  at  A.  Hence,  by  increasing  the  lengdi  of  BC  in 
proportion  to  BA,  the  power  of  the  hinge  at  C  to  support  the 
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weight  of  the  gate  is  increased;  and  this' power irftiithet*ifi* 
creased  when  the  gate  is  made  heavier  at  its  "ptieitaHlbt  part, 
so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  nearer  to  B.  In  piueCiee^ 
therefore,  the  hinges  should  be  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  bom 
each  other  as  possible,  and  the  gate  should  be  made  liglit  to- 
wards its  anterior  part. 

In  the  figure  there  are  shown  five  horizontal  and  four  up- 
right bars.  The  extremities  of  the  horizontal  bars  are  mortised 
into  the  two  outer  upright  bars.  The  two  middle  upri^t 
bars  consist  of  pieces  of  plank  nailed  to  one  side  of  the  gate; 
the  diagonal  consists  of  a  piece  of  plank  nailed  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  upright  bars  project  a  few  inches  above  and  below 
the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bar ;  the  horizontal  bars  taper 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  gate  to  the  fore  part  The  length 
of  the  gate  may  be  9  feet,  the  height  over  the  horizontal  biini 
S  feet  9  inches,  the  lower  bar  standing  about  6  inches  from  the 
ground. 

The  posts  may  consist  of  wood,  and  should  be  wd  sunk  in 
the  ground ;  and  any  coarse  kind  of  timber  of  sufficient  strength 
may  be  employed ;  or,  what  is  better,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
cured of  the  proper  size,  single  stones  of  granite,  greenstone,  or 
any  of  the  harder  rocks.  The  band  of  the  hinge  should  pas$» 
through  the  wood  or  stone,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  be  fixed 
by  a  bolt  or  screw-nut  on  the  opposite  side.  The  band  of  the 
latch  and  hinge  should  in  like  manner  pass  throu^  the  post  or 
stone,  and  be  fixed  by  a  screw-nut. 

The  latch  may  be  of  various  forms ;  that  shown  in  the  figure 
is  a  spring  of  2  feet  in  length,  to  which  at  right  angles,  as  is 
more  distinctly  seen  at  c,  Fig.  205,  is  fixed  a  piece  of  iron, 
which  passes  through  the  upright  bar  of  the  gate.  This  piece 
of  iron,  by  means  of  two  joints,  acts  as  a  lever  when  the  hand 
is  placed  upon  it,  and  withdraws  the  latch. 

Somd^es  it  is  very  convenient  that  a  gate  shall  shut  of  iu 
self  whtt  pijened.  A  good  gate  of  this  construction  is  rapre- 
sented  in)^  904^x  Tb^  .upper  hinge  of  the  gatci  is  Sized  JD 
the  upitiost  bar,  and  is  received  into  a  socket  in  the  hinge^^as 
seen  a|t  .6,  Fig^205.    The  advantages  of  making  the  upper  hinge 


niove  iu  a  socket  are,  that,  while  space  is  given  to  it  to  move, 
it  ifi  firmly  supported  in  its  platx ;  and  that  the  means  are  af- 
forded of  causing  it  to  move  smoothly  by  pouring  a  little  oil 
into  the  aoclcet.  The  lower  hinge  is  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  afibrding  two  pivots  or  points  of  support  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  gate.  It  consists  of  two  iron  plates  placed  horizontally, 
the  one  a  little  above  the  other^  the  upper  being  fixed  to  the 
post  and  tlie  lower  to  tlie  gate.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  plate  project  two  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron,  placed 
perpendicularly,  as  seen  at  a,  Fig.  205.  These  are  received  in- 
to the  grooves  or  hollows  of  the  under  plate,  m)  that  the  gate 
rests  upon  the  two  upright  pieces  of  iron  as  pivots.  The  gate, 
when  shut,  has  thus  three  points  of  support,  namely,  the  socket 
of  the  upjier  hinge  and  the  two  lower  pivots,  the  former  of 
which  is  thus  placed  at  the  vertex  and  the  two  latter  at  the 
base  of  an  isosceles  triangle ;  from  which  construction  it  results, 
that  the  gate  is  only  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when,  being  shut, 
it  rests  upon  both  the  two  lower  pivots;  when  opened  accord- 
ingly it  must  tend  to  regain  its  former  position. 
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All  the  mortises  of  the  gate,  and  the  parts  at  which  the  up- 
rights and  diagonal  cross  the  bars,  should  be  carefully  coated 
with  white  lead ;  and  after  the  parts  of  the  gate  are  joiDed  to- 
gether,  the  whole  should  receive  two  coats  of  oil  paint. 
'  '  Farm  gates  have  sometimes  been  made  wiioUy  of v  hanmned 
iron.  The  objection  to < this  kind  of  gate  is,  thattt^is apt  to 
be  belit.  The  wooden  gate  of  a  good  constroctkiii  answere  its 
pmpose  as  wdl  as  can  be  ^shed. 

In  speaking  of  the  fence,  I  have  said  nothing  of  that  iriiieh 
we  are  apt  to  associate  with  it,  as  its  almost  univeraal  accom- 
paniment, the  hedgerow  tree. 

>  Were  we  to  estimate  the  value  of  hedgerow  trees  by  coaodem- 
tions  of  beauty  alone,  they  would  be  beyond  all  {nrioe*  Nothiog 
gives  so  clothed  and  lively  an  aspect  to  a  country  aa  thea^  beau* 
'  tiful  objects;  and  tiie  cultivated  scenery  of  En^^and  i%  cm  this 
account,  amongst  the  richest  any-where  seen.  The  taste  fiir 
this  species  of  planting  in  England  is  universal,  and  is  riivted 
by  habit  and  the  earliest  associations.  -  .  i- 

The  practical  farmer,  however,  feels  from  experienoe  that  m 
the  hedge  the  forest-tree  is  out  of  its  place.  Its  spreading 
roots  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  thorn,  and  it^  braaches 
overshadowing  it  are  also  hurtful ;  and  more  than  this,  it  ex- 
tends the  fibres  of  its  roots  into  the  adjacent  fields,  and,  the 
branches  overhanging  the  com  in  its  vicinity,  exdade  the  air 
which  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  and  the 
labours  of  harvest. 

If  profit,  and  not  the  gratification  of  taste,  is  to  be  regarded, 
trees  should  be  planted  not  in  hedgerows,  where  all  the  value 
at  which  they  will  arrive  will  rarely  balance  the  yearly  loss 
which  they  produce,  but  in  groves,  belts,  or  masses,  where  the 
trees  will  really  become  of  value  as  timber,  without  injury  to 
the  fences  and  cultivated  fields  around.  Were  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  England  by  the  excessive  multiplication  of  hedgerow 
trees  to  be  reduced  to  calculation,  it  would  exceed  belief. 
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finds  b  oAm  iwxnf  injurioiu  tv>  « 
oHigatinn  to  paj  a  high  kqu  With  «u 
inadequate  capital,  he  is  impeded  at  erenr  stepc  He  caMMM 
lender  jnitice  to  his  faim ;  he  must  often  faring  his  goods  pns 
matuidy  to  market  to  supply  his  wmnts,  and  he  viU  pay  largely 
ior  the  credit  which  he  is  compelled  to  seek.  The  fiumer  who 
has  ready  money  at  his  command  has^  like  every  other  trader^ 
a  great  advantage  over  one  who  is  forced  to  seek  cnnlit^  ami 
will  be  enabled  to  make  a  profit  on  many  transactions  on  which 
die  other  would  sustain  a  loss. 

While,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  oontended  thai  a  fimoier^  who 
lives  in  a  country  whore  credit  is  the  soul  of  oomuMrot^  Is  iMt 
to  avail  himself  of  this  benefit,  yet  he  most  be  oaoeful  mfk-  to 
miscalculate  its  effects  ^  and,  at  all  events,  and  like  tfvary  pnh 
dent  man>  he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  npl 
amount  of  his  pecuniary  obligations.     This  Im  the  true  print 
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pie  on  which  the  capital  required  for  a  fiuniiBhoiild'b*  oom- 
puted.  The  Bum  to  be  detemiined  »tha<>#MGlt''1ii^  farmer 
has  to  advance,  before  a  quantity  of  produd&'^l^  raised  upon 
the  farm  sufficient  to  replace  the  advance,  and.  supposing  all 
payments  to  be  in  money. 

But  the  amount  of  necessary  advances  differs  greatly  ac< 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  farm,  the  mode  of  management 
to  be  pursued  upon  it,  the  period  of  entry  and  the  time  of  pay- 
ing rents,  the  manner  of  paying  labourers,  and  a  multitude  of 
circumstances^  dependent  on  local  practice.  To  calculate  the 
amount  of  capital,  therefore,  required  in  any  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  calculation,  not  only  to  a  certain  district,  with 
a  certain  set  of  local  customs,  but  to  a  given  farm,  managed  in  a 
given  manner.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done,  in  the  case  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  a  farm,  is  to  give 
an  example  of  the  manner  of  making  such  a  calculation  under 
certain  supposed  conditions. 

In  the  following  calculation,  the  assumption  is  made  of  a 
fiinti  situated  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Tins  district'  is  ^ 
lected,  because  there  a  benefidal  combinatioti  exists  iiof  the* 
practice  of  tillage  and  rearing  live-stock  ;  because' a  good  wfBJ 
tem  is  established  with  respect  to  the  time  and  maimer' of  pay«^ 
ing  rents  and  labourers ;  and  because  the  system  of  agriculturs 
adopted  there  is  in  accordance  with  that  which  has  been'Ide- 
scribed  in  the  present  work.  In  giving  the  calculation  of^  the 
farming  capital  required  under  the  system  adopted  in  tfaisdi^t 
trict,  it  will  be  necessary  that  its  peculiar  local  usages  be  sop^ 
posed  adhered  to.  These  do  not,  indeed,  apply  to  other  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  the  calculation  could  not  otbepwise  be 
made  correct,  and  it  would  not,  therefore,  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  manner  of  making  such  calculations,  which  must  be 
done,  in  the  case  of  each  farm,  with  a  strict  rcifenence  to  the 
circumstances  peculiar  to  that  farm. 

The  farm  is  i^upposed  to  contain  500  acnes,  to  consist  partly 
of  clay  and  partly  of  tumip^soil,  and  %o  be  managed  in  a  five 
years'  rotation,  thus'  :— 
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\ttt  100  Korea  iu  eoBi,  namoly,  ana. 
,J(^,,tOO.Bcr«e  iu  bUon,  fallow -crops,  uniJ  tfirus,  namely, 
"iO  wrt'S  in  turnips. 
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n  barley  nftcr  turnips, 
n  wheat  after  mnimpr 


lalluw,  potutoci.  and  U 


■res  iD  young  spnsa,  namely, 
2B  acres  for  hay  and  ^cd  forap.-. 
72  ticres  for  pasture. 


aih,  100  acrcj  it 


LS  second  year  for  pasture. 


Under  this  system  uf  management,  the  crops  will  succeed  to 
ttudi  other  in  the  order  mentioned  ;  and  the  fann  will  every 
yeiir  be  in  five  diviitions,  namely*  100  acres  in  oats,  lOO  in  fat- 
luw,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  tares;  100  in  wheat  and  barleyy 
100  in  young  gra.is,  and  100  in  grass  iu  its  fiecond  year. 

The  period  of  entry  is  assumed  to  lie  on  the  loth  day 
of  May  with  respect  to  the  land  in  grass,  and  the  land  to 
be  in  summer  fallow,  turnips,  &c. ;  and  to  the  land  bearing 
cam  crops,  when  these  are  removed  from  the  ground  in  au- 
tumn. This  species  of  entry,  with  certain  variations,  prevaUs 
r  a  considerable  part  of  England.  The  principle  of  it  is, 
that  the  out^ing  tenuut  shall  have  a  crop  in  the  last  year  uf 
his  possession,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  way-going  crop;  but  that 
in  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year,  he  shall  give  up  tothe 
entering  tenant  all  the  land  in  gratis,  and  all  the  land  which,  in 
the  regular  couri>e  of  management,  would  be  in  fallow  or  fallow- 
crops,  and  wltich  the  entering  tenant  accordingly  worlu  for  hiN 
UM'.  The  out-going  tenant  having  sown  his  crop,  has  no 
further  use  for  the  houses  upon  (he  farm,  and  these  therefore 
the  entering  tenant  takes  possession  of  in  May. 
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Under  this  suppositioii,  the  entering  teaant  hns  rm  odTH-ciop 
in  the  first  year  of  his  possession.     He  reaps  the'  ftnrf  crop  of 
com  in  the  second  year.     We  may  assume,  thait  this  crop  is 
not  really  available  to  him  till  about  the  middle  of  November 
in  the  second  year,  that  is,  till  18  months  after  his  entry.    But 
the  crop  upon  an  arable  farm  being  the  chief  fund  of  a  tenant 
for  paying  his  rent,  and  replacing  his  advances  of  all  kinds,  we 
may  assume  that  it  is  not  till  his  crop  is  really  available,  that 
the  fund  advanced  by  him  as  farming  capital  has  been  replaced. 
To  calculate  his  advance  of  capital,  therefore,  we  are  to  reckon 
all  the  charges  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  during  the  first 
18  months  of  his  possession,  deducting,  however,  any  sales  of 
produce  which  may  have  been  made  during  that  time.     These 
advances  will  be  conveniently  divided  into  classes,  as  Imple- 
ments of  the  Farm,  Live-Stock,  &c. 

1.  Implements  of  the  Farm. 

The  first  calculation  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
ments of 'the  farm,  relates  to  the  number  of  ploughs  to  be  kept 
regularly  at  work  in  tilling  it.  Upon  this  depend  the  number 
of  horses  to  be  employed,  and  the  number  of  ploughmen. 

The  manner  of  determining  the  number  of  ploughs  or  teams, 
is  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  kept  in  tillage, 
and  by  assigning  for  this  such  a  number  of  ploughs  or  teams, 
as  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  for  working  the  farm. 

Under  a  perfect  system  of  labour,  one  man  works  two  horses ; 
and  this  team  will  do  all  the  labour  required  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pair  of  horses  for  every  50  acres  k^t  in  tillage.  In 
the  lighter  class  of  soils,  one  pair  of  horses  will  work  60  acres ; 
but  it  will  be  better  to  assume  60  acres  as  a  medium.  On  the 
farm,  then,  to  which  the  present  calculations  refer,  6  pairs  of 
horses  vnll  require  to  be  at  work,  there  being  in  tilh^  each 
year  three  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  farm,  that  is,  300  acres. 
The  number  of  ploughs  will  accordingly  be  6,  and  that  of  har- 
rows and  various  other  implements  will  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  this  number  of  ploughs  : — 


Hntyt<PU>\i^3{¥ig.  7)Birr(>m  L.3,  lOs.  tu  L.  4, — iivemtri' 

1,   ^1  -    L.3,  15s., 

But  plou^Iii  may  bo  coiutructcd  also  of  nood, 

wliich  answer  tbe  purpose  perfectly  welL     Tbe 

expense  of  these  wIJ  be  from  L,  2,  10s.  to  L.  3. 

'  "  6  Pairs  of  hBrtoirtinade  of  irood  (Fig.  lG),at  L.  1,79. 

i""i'»  Holler  (Fi^.  23), 

iH  .•'   Tbcre  may  be  further  added: 

1  Grubber  (Fig.  21),    .  .  L.  10    0    0 

2  Pairs  of  Lighter  harrows  for  sowing 
gtass-GCcdji,    .  2  14     0 

L.13  14     0 
But  the  grubber,  though  a  highly  useful,  is  not  au 
absolutely  necessari-,  implement  of  the  fitnii,  and 
need  not  be  included  in  the  amount  of  capital ; 
'■'I'  ■  '         and  for  Ibe  same  reason  the  lighter  honows  for 
aoning  grass-seeds  may  b«  omittf»l. 
1  Broadcast  sowing-machine  (Fig.  31 ), 
1  Turnip  sowintt-naacliine  (Fig.  34), 

Besides  whieh,  the  nature  of  some  forms  may  re- 

1  Machine  for  sowing  com  in  rows, 

(Fig.  20)         .  .      L.IO    0    0 

I  Bean-banow(Fig.  32),  1  10    0 

L.lt  10    0 

•'<itu9Hoeing-ploughs(Fij]:.  3S),      .... 

V^^nfS  Turnip  horse-hoes    (Fig.   36),  with    mDuldUwids 

_?:,.-        (shoivnin  Fig.  37),  .... 

1  Thrashing-machine  of  (S  horse  power  (Fig.  41), 

Tills  is  npoD  the  supposition  that  hones  are  cm- 
ployed  ;  but  should  water  or  steam  be  used, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  first  cost,  d1- 
tliough  s  great  economy  in  the  subsequent  es- 

1  Winnowiiig-raathine(Fig.  43), 

1  Tumip-slicer  (Fig.  45),  .... 

And  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  there  may 
be,— 
1  Chaff-cutter  (Fig.  47), 
I  Steaming-appamtua  (Fig.  48), 
And,  tliougli  Ic4s  iiTkportont  slill, 
I  Com  bniising -machine. 
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Brought  forwaid,  L.' 

12  SUngle  horse-carts  (Fig.  60)^  •    ■       •-.-•». 

6  Sparred  carts^  without  axle  and  wheds  (F]g»  51]^  / » 

1  Water-cart  (Fig.  53),  .... 
Chum  and  other  utensils  of  the  dairj,  .  ^ 

This  may  be  the  amount  when  tiie  dairy  is  the 
affair  of  the  household;  but,  where  a  r^folar 
dairy  is  established,  a  corresponding  set  of  iia<* 
plements  must  be  obtained. 

2  Wheelbarrows  (Fig.  66), 

1  Handbarrow  (Fig.  66), 

2  Spades  (Fig.  67),        .... 
6  Broad-pointed  lime-shovels  (Fig.  68), 
4  Narrow-pointed  shovels  (Fig.  69), 
1  Mattock  (Fig.  60),     .... 
1  Pick-axe  (Fig.  61),    .... 
1  Foot-pick  (Fig.  62), 

1  Mallet  (Fig.  67),        ...  . 

1  Hammer  (Fig.  66),     .... 
1  Sledge  (Fig.  66),        ...  . 

1  Axe  (Fig.  64),  .... 

1  Saw  (Fig.  63),  .... 
6  Three-pronged  forks  (Fig.  68), 
6  Small  three-pronged  forks  for  spreading  dung  (Fig.  69), 

2  Dung-drags  (Fig.  76), 
2  Mud-scrapers  (Fig.  77), 
6  Forks,  long  (Fig.  70), 
6  Forks,  short  (Fig.  7l), 

10  Wooden-rakes  (Fig.  73), 
10  Tumip-hoes  (Fig.  74), 
2  Turnip-pickers  (Fig.  178),     . 

1  Spade  for  cutting  tiunips  (Fig.  46), 

2  Hedge-knives  (Figs.  191  and  192),   . 
1  Hedge-spade  (Fig.  193), 
4  Scythes,  3  long  (Fig.  76),  and  1  short,  with  straps 

and  stones,  .... 

12  Sickles  (Fig.  115),     .... 

1  Hay-knife  (Fig.  78)  . 
10  Weed-hooks  (Fig.  113), 

2  Throw-crooks  (Fig.  121),      . 
2  Long  ladders  of  the  respective  lengths  of  24  feet  and 

16  feet  (Fig.  79),     .... 
4  Short  ladders,  8  feet  (Fig.  79), 
4  Poles  for  laying  off  ridges,     . 
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Carried  forward. 
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»  KndcTS  for  cattle  (Fig.  173), 

1  10    0 

2  Pair  of  shoep-Bhean  (Fig.  180), 

0    9    0 

1  Stool  for  sbecp  (Fig.  182),     . 

0    4     0 

2  Slieep-racks  (Fig.  179). 

2    4     0 

4  Straw-tacks  for  catll*  (Fig.  172), 

I   12     0 

1  Cane  probnng, 

0    7    0 

1  Scomacb-pump, 

3     3     0 

1  Marking-iron  fot  sheep  (Fig.  181), 

0    3    0 

10  Shcep-neta  of  "0  yarda  eacb. 

6     0    0 

200  Hardwood  Stakes, 

0  IG     0 

"    '-l  Grindstone  (Fig.  80), 

1     0    0 

"    *^  Weighing-machine  for  wool  and  grain,  with  a  set  o 

^     "'          weights,  ..... 

1  Steelyard  for  weighing  hay  and  straw,  only  ne 

ccflsary  on  certain  fanns,         .          L.  10     0     D 

Tubs  for  pickling  wheal. 

0    7    0 

Vessel  for  holding  grease, 

0     1     6 

Cart-harness  for  12  horsu  (Fig.  M), 

41     3    0 

Plough-haroess  for  do.  (Fig.  14),       . 

12     0    0 

Ropes  for  6  com-carts. 

1   10    0 

"     '^    Saddle-borse-fumitorc, 

6    4     6 

"    "l  Corn-chest.                   .... 

2  10     0 

^     'iCom-chest  for  saddle-horse  stable, 

T    n    0 

"     '9  CiuTj'combB  for  farm-faoise  stable,     (  ,p.     _., 
''     'l  Currjcomb  for  saddle-horse  stobk     } 

0    7    0 

"     ''t  Brushes  (Fig.  82),      . 

0  14     0 

'.'    _^  Mane-combs  (Fig.  83) 

0     3     6 

■'     '■' j  Poot-pickers  (Fig.  84), 

0     8     6 

'     *HiDall  forks  (Fig.  72), 

1      I     0 

'"'     '«  Pair  of  mouth-bags,    . 

8     0     0 

2  Stable  lanterns. 

0  10     0 

2  Hand-lanlems, 

0    4     0 

1  Pairofborse-sci8sar3(FLg.B5), 

0     1     6 

1  Oil-flask, 

0     1     6 

3  Water-pails, 

0  12     0 

S  Kiddles  fot  wheat,      . 

0    6     0 

2  Biddies  for  barley,      . 

0    4     0 

2  Riddles  for  oats  (Fig.  127)    . 
1  Blap-riddle  (Fig.  126) 

tt    4     0 

1  Sieve, 

0    3     6 

"    "SCloMssicves(Fig.l28).         . 
°    |lCom-measure(Fig.l29).      . 

0    n    0 

0  10     0 

Carried  fcrwMd, 

L,4fie  12  10 

8    8    IWl.l              ^..«l"l^^rtl*■) 
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Brought  forward,  U,  4M  12  10 

2  Wooden  shovels  (Fig.  IdO),              .           .  ..040 

2  Brooms,          .                        .                        •  .006 

2  Bam-sheets>  .                        .            .            .  .           10    0 

100  Sacks,  to  contain  4  bushels  each,       .            .  •         10    0    0 

1  Load-barrow  (Fig.  131),        .             .            .  .           O  10    0 

4  Sparred  barrows  for  canying  com  (Fig.  126),  .-      i  6    O    0 
Or  the  canvass-carriers,  4  at  ds.  each  (Fig.  124), 
L.O  12    0. 


Amount  of  Implements,        L.  473    7    4 


2.  Live  Stock. 

The  farm,  it  has  been  seen,  is  to  be  managed  by  6  pairs  of 
horses,  regularly  employed  in  ploughing,  and  m  other  labours 
of  the  farm. 

Besides  the  regular  teams,  there  should  be  a  spare  horse, 
which  may  be  a  breeding  mare.  The  uses  of  a  spare  horse 
are,  that  by  it  many  little  operations  can  be  performed, — as 
carrying  water,  going  to  market  for  articles  required  for  house- 
hold use  or  the  farm,  bringing  home  green  forage  and  the  like, — 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  regular  labours.  It  is  necessary, 
too,  on  such  a  farm,  that  the  farmer  have  a  saddle-horse,  as 
being  indispensable  for  that  economy  of  time  which  on  every 
considerable  farm  must  be  studied. 

The  stock  of  horses  may  be  therefore  stated  thus  :— 

13  Work-horses,  at  L.  30,  .  .  L.a00    0    0 

1  Saddle-horse,  .  .  ,«  ^0:0 

L.420    0    0 


To  keep  up  his  stock  of  horses,  the  farmer  should  oideavour 
to  rear  one  colt  every  year.  Now,  the  colt  being  broken  in 
after  he  has  completed  his  third  year,  there  will  be  3  oolts  on 
the  farm  in  addition  to  the  stock  mentioned  ;  so  that  the  r^u- 
lar  stock  of  horses  upon  the  farm  after  a  time  will  be,— 

13  Farm-horses. 
1  Saddle-horse. 
3  Colts. 

« 

17 


The  next  classes  of  liv&-stook  consist  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
To  determine  the  number  and  kinda  of  theae,  we  must  consi- 
der, l»f,  The  quantity  of  land  which  can  be  assigned  for  keep- 
ing them  after  the  horses  are  supplied  ;  and,  Sd,  The  mode  of 
management  which  it  will  be  expedient  to  pursiie- 

The  quantity  of  land  in  grass,  it  has  been  seen,  is^~ 

Of  young  grass,  ....  100  Acres. 

Of  ^rass  in  its  second  year,  .  .  100 


f 


The  quantity  of  the  young  grass  required  for  hay  and  forage 
to  the  horses  may  be  thus  computed  : — 

.      13  Faim-horscs,  at  221b.  of  hay  cacli,  per  day,  for  6 

months,  .....  383  Cwl. 

'"    1  Saddle-horse,  hay  for  9  montha,  at  141b.  pot  day,       SSJ 


;olts,  and  contingcncicf 


4I(i| 

ittJ 


^^Toprodoce  Ihu  quaatitj  there  will  lie  required,  at  the  rate  of  93  cwl. 


Aad,  tu  soQ  the  farm-horses,  at  the  i 

each,  there  will  be  required 
For  the  saddle-horse 


..ti. 


The  young  grass  in  sll  is      .                        .  100 

' ' Wliich  leaves  to  be  depastured  of  llic  young  grass  72 

And  there  are  of  grass  in  its  second  year  to  be  depastured,  100 

Maluiig  of  grass  to  be  depastured  in  all,  172 

This  ground  may  be  depastured  partly  with  sheep,  pertly 
with  cows,  and  partly  with  oxen  in  the  course  of  being  reared 
and  fed.  It  is  usual,  when  there  is  young  grass  upon  a  farm, 
to  give  it,  as  being  the  richest  and  most  succulent,  only  to  the 
ewe«  with  lambs,  and  to  the  stock,  whether  of  sheep  or  oxen,  in 
the  course  of  I>eing  finally  fattened.  But  we  may  suppose,  in 
the  special  case  of  the  farm  in  question,  that  the  whole  of  the 
spareyounggrass,  72  acres  is  depastured  by  sheep;  and  that  the 
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whole  of  the  older  grass,  100  acres,  is  depastured  by  the  oows 
and  oxen.  We  have  first  to  consider  the  number  and  kiads  of 
sheep  which  72  acres  of  new  grass,  together  with  such  a  supplj 
of  turnips  as  will  suffice  for  the  sheep  in  winter,  can  maintain. 

Now,  it  is  conceived  that  this  quantity  of  pasture,  with  a 
proper  supply  of  turnips,  will,  upon  land  of  good  quality,  main- 
tain a  regular  breeding  stock  of  120  Leicester  ewes,  that  is, 
6  scores,  in  the  following  manner  :»- 

The  ewes,  amounting  to  120,  may  be  expected,  under  a  pro- 
per system  of  management  and  feeding,  to  produce  each  year, 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  such  a  number  of  lambs  as 
that  180  shall  arrive  at  full  maturity ;  and  these  lambs,  for  the 
sake  of  easier  calculation,  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  one-half 
of  males,  and  one-half  of  females. 

In  the  month  of  July,  after  being  weaned,  these  lambs  re- 
ceive the  name  of  hoggets  or  hogs.  There  are,  theref<»^ 
upon  the  farm,  in  each  July,  of  sheep  produced  in  the  same 
year: — 

90  wether-hogs. 
90  ewe-hogs. 

180 

The  ewe  and  wether  hogs,  under  the  system  of  management 
before  explained,  are  to  be  penned  together  on  turnips  during 
the  first  winter.  They  will  consume  about  18J  acres  of  tur- 
nips, thai  is,  I  of  an  acre  for  every  10  sheep ;  and  if  we  allow 
1^  acre  for  the  ewes  in  the  season  of  lambing,  there  will  be 
1 5  acres  in  all  of  turnips  consumed  by  the  sheep. 

Now,  the  ewe  and  wether  hogs  are  penned  on  turnips  till  the 
month  of  April,  when  they  are  turned  out  to  the  fields  to  pas- 
ture. In  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  shorn,  and  then  they 
receive  the  names, — the  male-sheep,  of  dinmonts ;  and  the  fe- 
male-sheep, of  gimmers.  The  dinmonts  are  now  to  be  sold, 
and  as  many  of  the  gimmers  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
upon  the  farm  for  breeding. 

The  regular  breeding  stock  upon  the  farm  is  120  ewes ;  and 
these  ewes  may  be  supposed  to  be  kept  on  the  farm  until  they 
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liave  borne  each  lambs  for  three  successive  years.  Under  this 
Bystnn,  one-third  of  the  ewes,  that  is  40,  will  be  disposed  of 
each  year,  and  their  place  will  be  supplied  by  40  young  ewes 
or  gimtners  raised  upon  the  farm. 

Now,  after  shearing  the  sheep  in  June,  there  were  90  male- 
aheep  or  dimnonts  to  be  (iispos»?d  of;  and  nf  young  ewes  or 
gimmers,  there  were  50  to  be  disposed  of,  the  other  40  being 
reserved  to  receive  the  ram  in  October,  and  supply  the  place 
of  the  40  old  ewes. 

Under  this  system  of  management,  then,  the  ewes  add,  in 
each  year,  to  the  stock  of  shee]>,  180,  and  an  equal  number  of 
■twep  are  diepocied  of,  namely  : 

'tali  ■  .     QOdinmonts;  "" 

60  gimmers  ;  '  '" 

.-    -  .     40  old  ewes.  > 

180 
The  sheep-stoclc  on  Ihe  15th  of  May  in  each  year,  will  thei«i 
fore  stand  thus  : —  ' 

120  ewes,  with  their  lambs  ; 
OO  wtther-hogs ; 
90  cWF-hogs. 

To  which  Kdd, 
loani'j:;  ■  *  WM. 
:;tin;'802rfieep,  with  180  lambs. 

These,  then,  are  the  kinds  and  numl»ers  nf  sheep  which  the 
fivmer  ought  to  procure  when  he  takes  possession  of  the  grass- 
land of  his  farm  on  the  15th  of  May.  But  it  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible  for  an  entering  tenant  to  procure  at  once  the  pre- 
cise kinds  of  stock  which  he  requires.  All  that  he  can  do, 
therefore,  is.  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  circum- 
stances will  allow,  so  that  he  may  as  soon  a.s  possible  be  able  to 
bring  his  stock  into  the  regular  course  of  management  which 
he  proposes  to  adopt.     He  may  purchase  at  his  entry, — 

120  Leicester  ewes,  with  theif  lambs,  at  60a..         .         L.SfiO    0     0 
40  Ewe-hogs,  which  will  supply  an  equal  number  of 

the  wont  of  the  old  ewes  in  the  mme  Tear,  at  30b,,      60    0    0 


C-L^' 


2  Sheailing  tains. 


L.  i,*    0    0 
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This,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  capital  odTanced  for 
sheep-stock  in  the  first  year. 

The  next  class  of  stock  consists  of  the  oew|  ailii  oxen.  For 
these  there  are  to  be  assigned  100  acres  ef  gpass  for  pasture, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  turnips  as  will  maintahi  and  feed  them. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  10  cowa  kepi  upon  the 
farm,  and  that  these  10  cows^  besides  supplyuig  the  hcknehold 
dairy,  will  rear  20  calves. 

Now,  the  manner  of  management  may  be  that  formerly  de 
scribed  as  applicable  to  a  stock  of  o&en.  The  90  ddves,  in  the 
first  year,  after  being  weaned,  are  pastiured,  and  fSed  on  turnips 
and  straw ;  in  the  second  year  they  are  pastured^  and  in  the 
second  winter  likewise  fed  on  turnips  and  straw.  They  might 
then  be  killed  fat ;  but  we  may  suppose,  so  as  to  render  the 
management  here  pointed  out  practicable  upon  every  harm  pro- 
ducing turnips,  that  they  are  pastured  for  a  third  summer,  and 
put  to  feed  during  their  third  winter,  at  the  conclusion  of  whidi 
they  will  have  completed  their  third  year,  and  be,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  farmers,  three  years  old.  A  part  of  these  will  be 
heifers,  but  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  embarrass  the  calculation 
with  this  supposition,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  them  to  be 
all  males. 

Under  this  system  of  management  the  stock  of  oxen,  on  the 
15th  of  May  in  each  year,  will  be : — 

10  Cows. 

20  Calves. 

20  One-year-old  steers^  that  is,  steers  tliat  were  calved  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  have  now  completed  their  first  year. 

20  Two-year-old  steers,  that  is,  cattle  that  have  completed  their 
second  year,  and  arc  to  be  fed  on  turnips  in  the  following 
winter. 

20  Three-year-old  oxen,  feeding  on  turnips,  and  now  quite  fat. 
But  these  may,  perhaps,  have  been  disposed  of  before  the 
16th  of  May. 
1  BuU, 

91 


The  number  of  cattlf  belonging  to  the  fanuer,  lo  Iw  posturt-d 
ii|xiii  the  fanii  in  each  year  is, — 

10  Cows. 

20  CalvM. 

20  One-year-old  steecs. 

20  Two-ycM-oM  aWcre. 


And  this,  therefore,  is  the  stock  to  be  purchoaed  on  the  15th 
of  May  in  the  year  of  entry.  It  may  not,  perhajw,  be  practi- 
cable to  get  the  precise  kinds  of  stock  required  in  the  first  year, 
but  a  aear  approach  to  it  may  generally  bi'  made.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  capital  advanced  i 
year  for  this  class  of  stock  is,  for — 


10  CowB,  calved,  and  whicli  have  reC' 

20  CbItm,        .  .  .  . 

20  Ono-ycar-old  alcera,  at  L.7.  Ifs.. 

30  Two-year-old  slei-rs,  nl  1..  12,  lOs, 

1  Bull,  omvtBt  old. 


ved  the  mnlc.     L.  120 


L.  5(W     0 


Here  is  to  be  noticed  a  matter  of  entirely  local  usage  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  paying  the  r^ilar  servants  of  the 
farm.  They  are  paid  partly  in  money,  but  chiefly  in  produce ; 
and  one  of  the  articles  of  produce  is  food,  winter  and  summer, 
for  a  cow.  Each  cottager,  then,  keeps  his  cow.  an  admirable 
arrongetnent,  conducive  in  an  etninent  degree  to  the  physical 
comforts  of  the  labourer,  and  (leserying  of  universal  iniitatiun 
in  the  British  Islands.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  there 
are  9  regular  cottagers  upon  the  farm.  Besides  the  pasture  re- 
quired for  the  71  animals  before  enumerated,  therefore,  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  9  cows,  the  property  erf  the 
cottagers,  that  is,  for  SO  cows  and  oxen  in  all. 

The  quantity  of  grass-land  lo  lie  depastured  is  100  acres, 
which  will  suffice,  if  the  land  be  of  good  quality,  to  posture 
the  quantity  of  cows  and  oxen  mentioned.  But  they  will  also 
require  the  following  quantities  of  lurnips  : — 
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20  Calves  will  require  ^  acre  each^  .  5  acies. 

20  One-year-old  steers^  f  acre  eacb^  .  .  15 

20  Two-year-old  steers  put  to  feed,  1  acre  each^  20 

19  Cows^  including  those  of  the  cottagers^  about  \  acre  each,     4^ 
1  Bull>  ......  ^ 

80  45" 

If  to  this  be  added  the  15  acres  required  by  the  sheep-stock,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  division  of  the  farm  which  is  to  be  in  tur- 
nips every  year  will  suffice  for  keeping  and  feeding  the  stock. 

The  next  class  of  live-stock  is  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
namely,  the  swine.  These  will  soon  breed  up  to  the  quantity 
required.     At  the  entry  in  May,  there  may  be  purchased, — 


2  Breeding  swine  at  L.2^ 
1  Young  boar> 


L.4 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


L.5    0    0 


The  remaining  class  of  live-stock  consists  of  poultry.  This, 
like  the  last,  will  quickly  breed  up  to  the  numbers  wished  for. 
In  the  first  year  may  be  purchased,— 

20  Chickens^  .... 

12  Ducks,    ..... 

«>  (ireese,     ..... 

3  Turkeys,  .... 


L.1  10 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

L.3  15 

0 

The  capital,  therefore,  advanced  for  the  different  classes  of 
live-stock  will  be  as  under ; — 


1.  Horses, 

2.  Sheep, 

3.  Cattle, 

4.  Swine, 
6.  Poultry, 


L.420    0    0 

430    0    0 

506    0    0 

.500 

3  15    0 

L.1423  15    0 


3.  Seeds. 

Previous  to  the  period  when  the  fanner  takes  possession  in 
Ms;,  there  ought  to  have  been  sown  the  grass  and  clover  seeds 
on  the  division  of  the  farm  which,  in  the  regular  course,  is 
to  be  sown  with  them.  The  out-going  tenant,  however,  has  no 
interest  in  sowing  these  seeds,  of  which  he  does  not  reap  the 
benefit;  but  the  entering  tenant  either  sows  them,  or  pays  the 
cost  of  them  to  his  predecessor.  Now,  supposing  the  same  ro- 
tation to  have  been  hitherto  adopted  as  is  now  to  be  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  division  of  100  acres  to  be  sown  with  grass- 
seeds,  namely,  that  which  is  in  wheat  and  barley. 

100  aeirs  sown  witli  perennial  tjegtaaa  seeds,  at  1  bushel  pet  acre, 
and  3s.  per  bushel,  .  L.1S     0     0 

Clover  seeds,  1 0  lb.  per  acre,  at  lOd. 

per  lb.  .  41  13    4 

L.66  13     4 

And  ID  the  second  spring  there  will  be  an  equal 

qusntitf  to  be  sown,  56  l.T     4 

Tares  to  be  sown  in  the  first  year  for  horses 
and  pigs : — 

S  acres,  at  3  bushels  per  acre,  =  Ifi  bushels  at  Ss. 

per  bushel,  .         L.3  Ifi     0 

A  similaT  quantity  in  the  second  jear,        3  16    0 

7  10    n 

Arrangements  too  should  be  made  in  the  first 
year  to  plant  potatoes ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  by  the  practice  before  referred  to  of 
paying  the  labourers  in  Wind,  each  cottager  is 
allowed  to  plant  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  equal  to 
about  J  acre.  The  farmer  himself  may  plant, — 
t  J  acres  for  household  use,  at  2i  bushels  per  acre, 
at  Is.  4d.  per  bushel,    .  L.2  16    0 

I  acre  for  pigs,  •  .  113     0 

aj  acres  for  cotiogeiti,  0    0    n 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward^  L.  125     4     8 

The  further  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  year  of 
entry  are — 

00  acres  tumipB^  at  2  lb.  per  acre>  «s  IjiO  lb.  at 

9d.  per  H>.        .  L.4  10    0 

The  same  quantity  in  the  following  jear^  4  10    0 

9     0     0 

There  is  no  com  to  be  sown  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  of  entry ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  die  same 
year,  the  division  of  the  land  in  summer-fallow, 
namely,  40  acres,  is  to  be  sown : — 

40  acres  of  wheatj^  at  8  bushels  per  acre^  as  120 

bushels  at  6s.  8d.  per  bushel^  40    0    0 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  are  to  be 
sown  the  oats  and  barley,  namely ,»- 

100  acres  of  oats^  at  5  bushels  per  acre^  s  500 

bushels  at  28. 8d.  per  bushel^  .  66  13    4 

60  acres  of  barley^  at  3  bushels  per  acre^  =  180 

bushels  at  8s.  8d.  per  bushel^  .  .  33    0    0 

L.273  18    0 

4.  Manures. 

The  dung  made  in  the  preceding  winter  has  not  at  the  period 
of  entry  been  applied  to  the  land,  because  the  land  to  be  in 
turnips  and  summer-fallow,  to  which,  in  the  regular  course, 
it  would  be  applied,  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it.  In  the 
practice  of  the  district  in  question,  there  is  an  almost  general 
stipulation  in  the  leases  that  this  dung  shall  be  given  to  the 
entering  tenant,  who  either  receives  it  free  of  charge,  or  pays 
his  predecessor  the  value. 

Making  this  latter  assumption,  the  quantity  of  dung  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  1000  tons,  which,  at  Gs.  3d.  per  ton,       L.312  10    0 

A  tenant  docs  not  always  lime  his  land  in  the 
first  year  of  his  possession,  and  yet  it  is  often  very 
important  that  he  should  do  so.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  limes  40  acres  in  the  summer  of  the 


Carried  forward,  L.312  10     0 
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Brouglit  fiirwnrtl, 

L.312  10     0 

first  year,  and  an  equal  cjuantity  in  ihe  sumni 

er 

of  the  second  year. 

80  acres,  ftt  141  buahds  per  acre,  _  I1S20  biuiiels 

at  3d.  per  bnshel,  prime  cost,        L.144     0    0 

Tolls  and  other  cliarges,  tlie  distance 

being  supposed  12  miles,   at  (lie 

lau.  oflid.  pet  bushel,  .      .             60    0    0 

5.  Labour. 

204     0     0 

L.516  10    It 

The  farm-servants,  it  has  been  said,  are  paid  partly  in  pro-          1 

duce  and  partly  in  money.     The  cost  to  the  farmer  may  be         I 

computed  thus,  though  the  value  to  the  receiver  is  conaderably          1 

more: — 

Honey,         ...             ... 

L.2  10     0 

80  bushels  of  oats,  .It  2s.  8d. 

8     0     0 

IS  bushels  of  bailej-,  at  3b.  8d. 

3     6     0 

6  bushels  of  pease,  at  4s.      . 

1     4     0 

Food  in  harvest,       ..... 

1     6     0 

AUowoneefi  in  travelliiig,  &c. 

Outlay, 

0  10     0 

L.10  15     0 

Onias  and  winter  food  for  a  cow,            L.6    0    0 

Carriage  of  coals,  4  cart-load,           .             1   10    0 

Oroimd  for  potatoes,   1000  yards  of  a 

drill,— •bout  i  acre,     .            .        L.O  10    0 

8     0     0 

L.24   16     0 

1  pig,  fowls,  &c. 

Applying  this  calculation  to  the  wages  of  the  ploughmen  and           1 

other  cottagers,  the  outlay  in  money  to  them  and  the  other  la-          | 

boHrmwillhc:— 

I 

G  Plougbmcu.   at   L.  IC,    Us.    per  annum   for    ID 

1 

montlifl,         ..... 
Carried  forward, 

L.1dO  16     0               1 

L.  IfiO  IS     0               1 
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Brought  forwud,  L.  150  15    0 

1  Prindpiil  servant  or  overseer,  L.5  per  umam 

more  than  the  others,  for  18  months,  .  32  12    6 

1  Shepherd,  wages  the  same  as  the  overseer,        .  32  IS    6 

1  Hedger,  employed  chiefly  in  hedger-woik,  but 

also  in  other  work  upon  the  &rm,      .  .  25    2    6 

1  Man  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  in  winter,  and  do 
any  conmion  work  in  summer,  at  lOs.  per  week 
for  18  months,  not  a  cottager,  .  99    O    0 

Females  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  hoeing 
turnips  and  other  work.  Their  wages  for  18 
months  may  be  .  .  •  00    O    0 

The  entering  tenant  takes  possession  of  the 
land  to  be  worked  for  fallow  and  fallow..crops  in 
May.  But  previous  to  this  time,  it  ought  to 
have  received  at  least  one  ploughing,  for  which 
the  entering  tenant  pays  those  who  have  labour- 
ed it: — 

100  acres  fallow,  at  7s.  per  acre,  35    0    0 

The  other  items  of  outlay  on  labour  are : — 
Mowing  hay,  18  acres,  at  2s.  6d.      .        L.2    6    0 

The  same  the  second  year,    .  .  2    5    0 

4  10    0 

Expense  of  the  harvest  work  in  the  second  year,  that 

is,  for  the  first  crop  reaped  by  the  new  tenant,  87    0    0 

Keeping  up  the  iron-work  of  horses  and  implements, 
at  the  rate  of  L.d  per  pair  of  horses — 1^  year, 

L.27. 
But  the  implements  being  new,  the  half  of  this 
will  suffice  for  the  first  IB  months. 
Carpenter-work,  on  the  same  principle,    . 
Additional  blacksmith  and  carpenter-work, 
Saddler's-work,  at  the  rate  of  L.  1  per  pair  of  horses 

for  1^  year,     .  .  .  .  . 

Shoeing  saddle-horse  for  1^  year. 
Keeping  houses  in  repair  for  1^  year,  L.7, 10s. 

One-half  for  the  first  18  months,        .  .  3  15    0 

Incidental  expenses,  drugs  to  live-stock,  oil  for  lamps, 

candles^  tolls,  expenses  of  marketings  &c.     .  16    0    0 

L.528  17     6 


13  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

5     0 

0 

9     0 

0 

1  10 

0 

6.  Maintenance  of  Houses. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  working-horse,  according  to  the 
method  of  keeping  horses  formerly  described,  may  be  calcu- 
lated thus: — 


Onta,  iH\  bushek  at  2s.  8d.  per  bushel. 

Green  forage,  J  of  an  acrcj  at  L.6, 

Hay  for  S  months,  Bt  from  20  lb.  to  22  lb,  per  day,  say 

22  ib.  >=  29^  cwL  at  3a.  6d.  per  cwL,    . 
Tares,  I  acre  at  L.6.  .... 


L.12    3 
4  10 


The  outlay  on  feeding  horses  for  the  first  18  months,  may 
be  calculated  aa  under  : — 

Hay  for  3  wreks  afler  entry  for  13  borses,  at  22  lb. 

per  day,  =  53^  cwt.  at  3b.  6d.  per  cwt.  .         i.fl    7     3 

Hay  for  saddle-horse  after  cnliy,  4  cwt.  at  3a.  6d.      .  0  14    0 

Oats  for  13  hotscs  for  the  first  j-ear,  at  01^  bushels  each, 

-  lliiaj  bushels  at  2s.  Sd.  .  .  .  158     3     4 

Oats  for  4^  months  in  tlie  second  year,  uutU  the  crop 
can  be  made  avaikbiL',  i=  43&J  bushels,  at  2s.  8d. 

per  bushel,  .  .  .  .  28  10     0 

Oats  for  saddle-horse  for  1  year  and  4^  months,  =  12fi 

bushels,  at  2s.  8d.  16  13     4 


Window  and  saddle-horse  duty, 
Statutf-labour,  1  yiair. 
Poor-rates, 
Insurance,  2  years, 


L.2  IG  9 
SOU 
IS  0  0 
9     0    0 


5 
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The  various  items  of  capital  enumerated  are  as  fdUows:— 

1.  ImpkniflntSy       .  .  •  .  •       L.473    7    4 

2.  lire-fltock, 

3.  Seeds,     . 

4.  Manures, 
6.  Labonr,  &c. 

6.  Mainteimice  of  bones, 

7.  Buidens, 


1428  16  0 

273  18  0 

816  10  0 

828  17  6 

248    7  11 

31  15  9 

L.3481  11  6 


To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  expense  of  ftimish- 

ing  a  dwelling-house,  L.200    0    0 

Family  expenses  for  1^  year,  150    0    0 


350    0    0 


Amount  of  outlay,         L.3841  11    6 


PM0DaCE  SOLD. 


Those  parts  of  the  produce  of  the  fiinn  sold  during  the  first 
18  months,  and  uriiidi  must  be  taken  into  aooount,  are :— - 


20.  Two-yeaiM>ld  cattle,  which,  after  being  wintered 
on  turnips,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  weigh 
65  stones,  at  6s.  per  stone, 

40  Old  ewes,  at  40b. 

The  same  for  the  second  year. 


L.00    0    0 
00    0    0 


50  Gimmers,  at  27s.  .... 

90  Dinmonts,  at  328.  .... 

50  Pigs,  which  may  be  reared  each  year  to  7  stones 
each,  at  3s.  6d.  per  stone,  .        L.61    5    0 

One-half  year  more,    .  30  12    6 

L.91  17    6 

But  during  the  first  18  months  the  calculation 
may  be  one-half. 
Produce  of  dairy,  which,  besides  rearing  calves,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  35s.  per  cow  per 
annum — l^year,         .... 

Carried  forward^ 


L.390    0    0 


160    0    0 

67  10    0 

144    0    0 


45  18    9 


26    5    0 
L.833  13    9 


Brought  forwnnl. 
s  of  wool  sold  tlic  [irst  s 
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eon,  TB. — 
120EWCS,  BtGjIb.  coch,     . 
40  Enc-hogs,  at  7^  lb.  c&oh, 
2  YouDg  rams,  at  8  lb.  each. 


There  will  be  302  Heccos  the  second  ;ear, 

120  Ewes,  at  6^  Ih.  cncli,    .        780  lb. 
180  Ewe  and  wctbcr  hogSj  at 

7|lb.      .  1360 

2  Rams,  at  0  lb. 


3244  lb.  of  wool,  at  U.  per  lb. 

Amount  of  produce  sold, 


2148 
3244  lb. 


Amount  of  outlay  during  the  first  18  months,    L.  3841  11     6 
Produce  sold,     '      ,  995  17    9 


Net  capital,         L.  2845  13     9 


The  net  capital  required  for  a  farm  of  500  acres  is  thus  at 
the  rale  of  L.  S  :  13  :  10  {Kr  acre.  But  the  calculation  is  made 
im  the  supposition  that  no  rent  is  paid  until  the  crop  Is  reaped. 
If  the  rent  shall  be  paid  before  the  crop  is  made  available  to 
the  tenant,  there  will  be  an  addition  equal  to  the  rent  to  the 
sum  to  be  advanced. 
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lY.  EXPENSES  AND  PRODUCE  OF  THE  FARM. 

The  capital  necessary  for  a  farm  is  the  fund  which  ought  to 
be  available  to  the  possessor,  that  he  may  carry  on  bis  busi- 
ness :  the  annual  expenses  of  a  farm  are  the  necessary  charges 
to  which  a  farm  is  subject  A  very  convenient  period  lor 
determining  the  annual  expenses  of  a  farm  is  from  May  to 
May ;  but  it  may  be  done  also  from  November  to  November, 
or  indeed  from  any  one  period  in  the  year  to  the  same  period 
in  the  following  one,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  charges  of  the 
entire  year. 

To  calculate  the  average  charges  of  a  farm,  the  same  data 
are  assumed  as  in  calculating  the  capital,  namely,  that  the 
farm  consists  of  500  acres,  and  that  it  is  managed,  with  reqpect 
to  rotation  of  crops  and  the  number  and  disposition  of  live- 
stock, in  the  manner  already  explained. 

The  first  consideration,  and  a  large  charge  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  farm  expenses,  is  Rent  Ingenious  reasonings  have  been 
employed  to  show,  that  rent  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  im)fifB 
of  land  of  difierent  degrees  of  fertility ;  that,  in  every  country, 
it  is  a  charge  as  necessary  as  the  wages  of  labour :  but  here  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  fact,  that  rent  is  a  charge  upon  all 
who  farm  the  lands  of  others  in  this  country. 

The  amount  of  rent  should  be  such  as  to  leave  to  the  occu- 
pier a  sufiicient  interest  upon  the  capital  advanced  by  him. 
This  will  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest in  the  country,  so  that,  cceteris  paribus^  rent  should  rise 
as  the  rate  of  interest  falls.  Thus,  supposing  that,  when  riioney 
is  at  4  per  cent.,  the  farmer  required  16  per  cent  on  his  capital, 
when  the  general  rate  of  interest  has  fallen  to  3  per  cent  he 
should  receive  IS  per  cent.  The  advances  of  the  farmer  have 
been  calculated  at  L.  ^45  :  13 :  9,  and  there  being  deducted 
L.  350  for  family  expenses  and  the  furnishing  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  capital  upon  which  interest  should  be  charged  is 
L.  24:95  :  13  :  9,  upon  which  sum  16  per  cent,  is  L.  399  :  6 :  t. 
Taking  this  as  the  farmer's  return,  and  assuming  certain  rates 


EXPENSES  AND  PRODUCE. 


of  farm  produce  after  mentioaeJ,  the  rent  of  the  farm  to  wliieti 
these  calculations  refer  will  be  L.  985  :  1  :  3. 


1.  EXFEtfSES. 

The  various  kinds  of  outlay  in  money  on  a  farm  may  gene- 
rally be  classed  under  five  heads  : — 1.  Rent  and  burdens ;  2. 
Stock  purchased  ;  3,  Seetls  purchased  ;  4.  Manures  ;  5.  Labour 
and  minor  outlays. 

The  amouni  of  these  is  the  outlay  in  money.  The  wages  of 
the  labourers  indeed  may  be  paid  in  produce,  or  partly  in  pro- 
duce and  partly  in  money ;  but  it  is  better,  in  calculating  the 
outlays  upon  a  farm,  to  consider  the  wages  of  the  labourers  as 
a  payment  in  money.  What  is  consumed  upon  the  farm,  the 
produce  of  the  farm  itself,  as  seeds,  com  and  hav  for  horses, 
turnips,  and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  outlay, 
but  as  a  diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  When  the 
outlay  in  money  is  known,  the  farmer  has  merely  to  deduct 
this  from  the  protlucc  of  the  farm  which  he  can  bring  to 
market,  to  ascertain  his  profit.  The  following  calculations, 
then,  show  the  annual  expenses  of  the  farm,  including  the 
wages  of  the  labourers,  in  money  ;  and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  these  calculations  are,  as  in  the  case  of  those  regarding 
capital,  nothing  more  than  an  example,  and  that  they  have  an 
especial  reference  to  local  usages,  and  to  a  condition  of  the 
fanner  which  applies  only  to  a  given  district. 

1.  Rent  and  Burdkns. 

Rent, L.  965    1     3 

Burdens,  viz. 

Window  and  saddle-horse  duty.  L.2  15     9 

Statute-labour.  .  .500 

Poor-rates.  .       10     0    0 


2.  Stock  PrHCHASKi>, 
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3.  Seeds  Purchased. 

60  acres  turnips^  at  2  lb.  per  acre^  =  120  Ib.^  at  9d.^         L.  4  10    0 
5  acres  tares^  at  3  bushels  per  acre^  s  15  bushels^  at 

5s.         .••...  3  15     0 

100  acres  lyegrass  8eeds>  at  1  busbel  per  acre^  »- 100 

bushels^  at  3s.,  .  .  .  .  15    0    0 

100  acres  clover-seeds>  at  10  lb.  per  acre  «=  1000  lb.,  at 

lOd.,     .  41  18    4 


L.64  18    4 


4.  Manures. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  land  is  limed  once  during  the  first 
10  years  of  the  lease,  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  annually :  500  acres 
at  144  bushels  per  acre  =  72^000  bushek^  at  4^.  per  bushel, 
=  L.  1275.  This^  for  20  yean,  supposing  20  years  to  be  the  dxt- 
ration  of  the  lease,  wittbe,  peranmun,  L.  63  15.    0 

And  further,  there  may  be  «nppo6ed  to  be  laid  out  an- 
nually>  for  foreign  manures^  as  bone-dust,  rape- 
dust,  &c  .  .  .  .  25    0    0 

L.88  15    0 


21  15  0 

21  15  0 

16  15  0 

per  week,       26  0  0 

40  0  0 

2  5  0 

87  0  0 


5.  Labour,  &c, 

6  Ploughmen,  wages  as  before,  L.  16,  156.  each,  L.lOO  10    0 

1  Overseer, 

1  Shepherd, 

1  Hcdger,     .... 

1  Person  to  take  care  of  cattle,  &c.,  at  10s 

Hoeing,  hay-making,  &c. 

Mowing  hay,  18  acres  at  2s.  6d.,     . 

Harvest  work,  200  acres,     . 

Carpenter's  work  for  implements,  at  the  rate  of  L.  3  per 

pair  of  horses,  .  .  .  .  18    0    0 

Iron-work  for  implements,  at  the  same  rate,  .  18    0    0 

Saddler's  work,  at  the  rate  of  L.  1  per  pair  of  horses,  6    0    0 

Shoeing  saddle-horse,  .  .  .  .  10    0 

Additional  iron  and  carpenter  work,  not  included  in 

the  above,  .  .  .  .  7    0    0 

Keeping  houses  in  repair,    .  .  .  .  5     0    0 

Expenses  of  carrying  grain  to  market,  supposing  the 

Carried  forward,  L.371     0    0 
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Broug-lit  for*yunl,  L.  371     IJ 

dktiincc  to  be  12  mill's,  carrying  fuel  to  servimta, 
markctiDg  and  delivery  or  stock,  farrier;,  aod  mi- 
nor cWrges,  .  3S  16 


ABSTSACT. 

L.403  16    e 

1.  Rent  and  burdens, 

2.  Stock  purchased, 

3.  Seeds  purcliiiacd. 

L. 1007    7    0 
15    0    0 
04  18    4 

L.  IS7»  l(i  10 

II,  PRODUCE. 

There  remains  to  be  conaiderw)  what,  on  this  cslculation  of 

expenses,  may  be  the  annnul  return  of  such  a  farm.    This  may 

be  comprehended  under  two  tlivisions — Vegetable  Produce,  and 

Live  Stock. 

I.  Vbretable  Produce. 
inOacrcsofonts,  at  48  bushels  per  acre,  4X01) 

The  quantity  consumed  upon  Ihu  farm  ia — 
For  teed,  .  .  .        fiOO   bush. 

For  work-horsc9,  .  IIOG^ 

For  saddle-horse,  .  .  .  Ulj 

For  eoltfl,  hogs,  aod  poultry-,         .  IK> 

18374 

Irfjiving  for  salt,  2titi2^ 


21MJ2i  llushds,  at  2j<.  8d.,     .  .         h.XH> 

40  acres  of  whejit,  at  24  bushels  per  acre,      060  bush. 
Deduct  for  Bt'cd,  3  bushels  per  RCtc,    I2II 

840 
B40  BushcU,  at  lis.  8d.,      .  .  .  2H0 

no  acres  of  barley,  at  42  bushels  per  acre.     2A20  bush. 
Deduct  forseed,  3  bushels  per  acre,      ISO 


2S40  DushelB,  .it  3s.  M.,  .  .  439 

Net  annual  return  of  Vegetable  PriKhicc,       L.  1 104 
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The  sale  of  horses  upon  some  farms  is  a  source  of  profit ; 
on  a  regular  farm,  however,  it  will  be  safer  not  to  caloolate 
upon  the  profit  derived  from  the  breeding  of  horses,  but  rather 
to  suppose  that  the  horses  reared  are  just  sufficient  to  repair 
the  casualties  and  replace  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  ad^mal 
stock. 

The  produce  of  the  dauy^  after  rearing  20  calvetj  may  be  oalimbiMd 

at  358.  per  cow^  or        .                        .            •  h*17  M    9 

50  Pigs  may  be  supposed  to  be  sold  or  used  each  year,  ^^ 

fed  to  7  stones^  at  36.  6d.  per  stone^      .  61,    6    0 

Poultry,  7  iO    <i 

20  Three-year-old  steers,  after  being  wintered  on  tor-  ''* 

nips,  supposed  to  weigh  65  stones  each,  at  6s.  per  ' '  •'*] 

stone,      ......  390    0  '0 

40  Old  ewes,  at  40s. 


50  Gimmers,  at  278., 
90  Dinmonts,  at  d2s.. 
Wool,  2148  lb.,  at  Is., 


80    0  Jt 

67  10    0 

144    0    0 

107    8    0 


Net  annual  return  of  Live-stock,        L.  1X^6    i    0 


ABSTRACT. 


•  .1 


Vegetable  produce,  ....  L.1104    O-O-. 

Live-stock,  .....        875    3,    0 , 

L.1W:9    3    Oi 

If,  from  the  gross  produce  as  above  L.  1979     8    0 

Be  deducted  the  expenditure  in  money,  1579  16  10 


The  net  return  to  the  farmer  will  be,  L.  899     6    2 , 

Out  of  this  sum  the  farmer  must  maintain  himself,  and  bear 
the  hazard  of  bad  debts,  unforeseen  losses,  and  the  general  ca-{ 
sualties  of  trade.  Should  the  produce  be  less,  or  the  capiU^ 
or  expenses  greater,  the  amount  of  rent  will  be  in  a  correspowU 
ing  degree  diminished. 


(    BW    > 


▼.  OPKKATIONS  OF  THE  VASM  IN  THE  OB0EE  OP  TIME. 


The  operations  of  the  farm,  connected  with  tillage  and  the 
management  of  live-stock,  have  been  de§cribed ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  consider  these  operations  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  succeed  to  each  other.  This  review  will  tend  to  render 
more  precise  a  previous  knowledge  of  details,  and  to  uhviate 
that  perplexity  wliich  is  often  experienced  by  those  who  ore 
brought  to  the  study  of  practice  for  the  first  time,  and  see 
»  many  different  labours  carried  on  together,  and  without  ap- 
parent order.  It  will  here  suffice  to  detail  the  most  important 
of  these  labours,  as  they  occur  in  a  well-ordered  farm,  em- 
ployed partly  in  tillage,  and  partly  in  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  live.gtock,  and  managed  according  to  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture which  has  been  es)>ecially  described  in  this  work. 

November. 
The  month  of  November  may  be  said  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiumer's  year.  By  this  time  the  labours  of  his 
harvest  have  been  concluded,  and  his  produce  has  been  se- 
cured ;  and  he  is  now  proceeding  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
crop  of  another  season.  There  are  to  be  considered  the  state  of 
the  farm  at  the  commencement  of  this  month  with  respect  to 
labour  and  live-stock,  and  the  principal  operations  during  its 
continuance. 


Livestock. — The  cattle  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  cows ; 
of  a  certain  number  of  calves ;  of  a  certain  number  of  the  steers 
and  heifers  of  the  preceding  year,  termed  therefore  one-year^ 
olds,  as  having  completed  their  first  year,  but  now  approaching 
to  the  end  of  their  second  year ;  of  a  certain  number  of  steers 
and  heifers  which  have  completed  their  second  year,  and  are 
therefore  termed  two-year-olds,  though  now  approaching  the 
end  of  their  third  year  -,  and  of  a  bull.  The  two-year-old  steers 
and  heifers  are  now  arrived  at  maturity  ;   the  heifers  intended 
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for  breeding  have  received  the  male  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
and  the  older  steers  are  ready  for  final  feedij3g« 

As  the  month  of  October  had  advanced  the  pastures  had  be- 
gun to  fail,  and  before  the  termination  of  the  month  the  various 
cattle  had  been  put  in  their  respective  houses,  yards,  and  stalls. 

The  cows,  which  had  borne  calves  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  had  been  put  in  the  cow-house  and  tied  in  their  respec- 
tive stalls, — straw,  and  a  limited  proportion  of  succulent  food, 
as  turnips,  having  been  suj^ed  to  them. 

The  calves  which  were  bom  in  the  early  part  o[  the  year 
had  been  put  in  one  or  more  yards  with  open  sheds,  had  been 
well  littered,  an4  had  received  straw  as  their  provender,  with 
a  full  allowance  of  turnips. 

The  steers  and  heifers  of  the  preceding  year,  now  turned 
their  first  year,  and  approaching  the  end  of  their  second  year, 
had  also  been  put  into  yards  with  open  sheds.  They  had 
likewise  been  plentifully  littered,  receiving  straw  as  provender, 
with  a  full  allowance  of  turnips. 

The  older  cattle,  namely,  those  that  have  completed  their 
second  year,  had  been  treated  thus : — Such  of  them  as  were 
heifers,  to  be  retained  for  breeding,  had  been  separated  from 
the  males  in  the  preceding  spring,  had  received  the  male  as 
they  came  into  season  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer, 
and,  being  with  calf,  had  been  put  into  yards  with  sheds,  to  be 
tied  in  their  respective  stalls  when  within  a  few  weeks  of  calving. 
The  steers  again,  which  are  now  to  be  finally  fattened,  had 
either  been  tied  in  stalls,  or  put  in  pairs  into  yards  with  open 
sheds,  in  either  case  receiving  a  full  allowance  of  turnips  or 
other  nourishing  food. 

The  bull  had  been  put  into  a  shed  or  yard  by  himself,  re- 
ceiving straw  for  provender,  and  a  sufiicient  supply  of  turnips. 
Such  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  arrangement  of  the  cattle 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  November.  The  same 
treatment  with  respect  to  them  is  to  be  continued  during  the 
entire  month : — The  cows  and  heifers  are  to  receive  straw,  with 
a  modified  allowance  of  turnips  ;  the  calves  and  steers  straw, 
with  a  full  allowance  of  turnips. 


opehations  IS'  THE  order  of  time. 


im 


The  &heep  again,  consisting,  it  may  be  assumed,  of  a  regular 
breeding  stock  of  ewes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  arranged 
and  treated  thus : — The  ewes,  consisting  partly  of  slieep  that 
had  borne  lambs,  had,  by  the  10th  of  October,  the  rams  ad- 
mitted to  them.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  rams 
and  ewes  are  still  pasturing  together,  receiving  no  other  food 
but  grass ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  montli  the  rams  are  with- 
drawn. 

The  lambs  born  in  spring,  now  termed  ewe  and  wether  hogs, 
had,  on  the  failure  of  the  pastures  in  October,  been  penned  on 
tiirnipa.  At  the  beginning  of  November  they  continue  jienned 
on  turnips,  the  province  of  the  shepherd  being  to  attend  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  other  sheep,  and  to  shift  the  pens  when 
necessary. 

Tile  horses  in  the  month  of  October  had  Iieen  put  upon  their 
full  allowance  of  hay  and  com.  At  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber they  are  receiving  full  feeding,  but  before  the  middle  of 
the  month,  when  (he  hours  of  labour  become  short,  the  hay 
may  be  vrithdrawn,  and  the  allowaDce  of  oats  reduced  to  the 
half  of  the  former  quantity. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  eolta  had  been  put  into 
their  yards,  or  into  a  paddock  with  a  shed,  receiving  straw  as 
provender,  with  any  succulent  roots,  as  turnips  and  potatoes. 

The  swine  and  poultry  are  receiving  their  usual  fotxl.  The 
pigsare  fattened  at  all  times ;  and  the  [wultry  receive  their  re- 
gular  supplies  of  food  in  their  ya.rd ;  and  as  the  same  method 
of  management  continues  throughout  the  year,  the  feeding  of 
(his  class  of  stock  need  not  be  again  adverted  to. 


Labotir. — As  soon  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  over,  and  the 
crop  secured,  the  operation  had  been  begun  of  ploughing  the 
stubble-land — that  is,  the  land  which,  having  Iwrne  a  crop  of 
com,  is  intended  to  be  in  summer  fallow,  or  fallow.L-rops  as 
turnips  and  potatoes,  in  the  following  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  November,  then,  the  stubble-land  is  bdng  ploughed,  and 
this  operation  is  continued  throaghout  the  month,  the  horses 

Tt2 
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being  kept  regularly  employed  at  this  work,  unless  interrupted 
by  frost  or  snow,  or  otherwise  necessarily  engaged. 

The  thrashing  of  the  crop  is  now  carried  oil,  so  as  tx>  fiujiply 
straw  for  litter  and  provender  in  a  regular  manner  to  the  cattle. 
The  com  is  prepared  and  carried  to  market,  that  being  retained 
which  is  required  for  feeding  the  stock  upon  the  farm. 

At  the  commencement  of  and  during  the  month,  turnips  are 
carried  home  in  carts  to  the  stock  in  the  houses  and  yards^  everj 
two  or  three  alternate  drills  being  taken  up  for  the  cattle,' whik 
the  remainder  is  left  in  the  ground  for  the  sheep  whieh  are 
penned  in  the  field. 

This  is  the  fitting  season  for  pruning  hedges,  ckaning  ditohesi 
and  performing  other  operations  upon  the  liv^fenoe.  Hedger 
and  ditcher  work  are,  therefore,  carried  on  during  all  the  month 
of  November,  and  draining  and  any  kind  of  work  by  the  spade 
The  work  of  the  hedger  is  continued  in  winter  when  the  wea- 
ther allows,  in  spring,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  in  au- 
tumn; and  draining  and  other  spade-work  are  carried  on  at 
every  convenient  season.  These  labours  of  the  farm  tberefeiT 
need  not  be  afterwards  referred  to.  .^  ^ 

Winter  being  now  at  hand,  it  will  be  prudent  to  s^omre  a 
supply  of  fuel,  which  the  horses  may  be  employed^  to  brin«^ 
home  when  they  are  not  otherwise  occupied. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  labours  of  the  farm 
during  the  month  of  November,  which  may  be  said  to  be  tik? 
first  month  of  the  winter  quarter  :— The  cattle  and  sheep  of  all 
kinds  have  been  receiving  their  winter  food ;  the  horses,  from 
a  full  allowance  of  hay  and  corn,  have  been  put  upon  straw 
and  a  smaller  allowance  of  com  ;  the  operation  of  thrashing  has 
been  carried  on  ;  the  horses  have  been  chiefly  employed  in 
ploughing  the  stubble-land  for  the  fallow-crops  and  summer- 
fallow  of  the  next  year;  the  hedger  has  been  engaged  in  prun- 
ing and  repairing  the  hedges,  and  spade-work  when  required 
has  been  going  on ;  and  a  supply  of  fuel  has  been  provided 
against  approaching  winter. 


OPntiT19l«^  IN  T)in  l>R]>Klt  t 


buqirmtni  antou   Jn' 
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Livt-ttoi:k. — The  cows  are  in  the  cow-houiiea ;  the  young 
cattle  in  their  yards ;  the  feeding  cattle  in  their  houseB  or  yards 
BB  before;  and  they  arc  all  kept  aiitl  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner throughout  the  month. 

The  evreA  arc.  as  before,  on  gras.%  but  in  snows  or  hard  frosts 
ihey  receive  an  allowance  of  hay.  The  ewe  and  wether  hogs 
■re  penned  on  turnips  as  before,  and  are  kept  so  during  the 
month. 

The  hoins  of  day-light,  and  consequently  of  labour,  being 
short,  the  horses  are  still  fed  on  straw,  and  receive  their  modi- 
lied  allowance  of  corn.  The  colts  are  in  their  yard  or  paddock 
receiving  straw,  with  an  allowance  of  ^recn  fooil.  ntiil  are  kepi 
w)  diiring  the  month. 


Labour. — The  jtloughiiig  of  the  stubble-land  continues  liu- 
ring  this  month  when  the  weather  all()ws ;  and,  iti  ordinary  cir- 
cumstanccfi,  it  may  be  calculated  that  all  the  land  intended  for 
fallow  and  fallow-crops  has  been  ploughed  before  the  teriniiut> 
tion  (^  the  mmith. 

Thrashing  is  continued  throughout  the  month  so  m  to  sup- 
ply the  stock  regularly  with  straw,  ajid  the  grain  is  carrietl  to 
nariiet  in  proportion  as  it  is  got  ready.  The  wheat  fuid  bar- 
ley-straw is  used  chiefly  for  litter,  and  the  grain  is  sold.  The 
oat-«tmw  is  used  for  fodder,  but  instead  of  all  the  oats  being 
■old.  a  portion  of  them  may  now  be  stored  in  the  grannry  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  for  seed  in  spring.  This  loo  is  the 
dine  (if  delivering  the  grain  to  the  servants,  when  the  practice 
nf  paying  them  in  kind  is  followed. 

A  quantity  of  turnips  xhoiild  be  pulled  to  l>e  ready  for  tlie 
cattle  in  case  of  frost  and  Miow,  A  portion  should  be  placed 
eiliier  in  a  store  in  the  open  air,  or,  which  is  better,  uiuler  a 
nhed.  Tlume  given  to  the  older  feeding  stcx:k  ahould  bf  out 
by  the  tumip-sbcer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  should  the  weather  not  ad- 
mit of  ploughing,  tlic  carts  are  to  be  employed  in  rarrviiig  out 
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auuE  iraa  zns  i^rifr  i:  z^s  wbc  jb  he^  a  ifae  fields  in  vludi 
?Be  ncnm  «»£  loiflr  ZMiJmm  .€rzwt  m^  lo  be  ^vwn  in  the  £nl- 


rviiniif  zz%t  utracz  .-€  r^^aii*!?.  livB,  die  ttoek  of  aU  kindi 
iiEi^  ~sk;:*l  jo.  msr  wTsns'  ixit  z  abe  kaaei  luiTe  been  on  sboct 
2stV  v^k.  mc  na  aka-  ^rm&r  jik«:iBoe  of  com  and  stmw ; 
Hfe^  m^t  Sr^sx  ^axsBTTOL  it  jivmaiimg  tbe  remainder  of  die 
«ci0Ctt±-uazi£.  3£  5a  ;iui»e  ^oe  xaaaqK  to  die  stodc,  in  cmrrj- 
utt:  core  T.-^iBHA.joftiar'vvrQ^aecndaf  diemondi  in  lakiag 
«iir:  cia^  ^^-ve  lifer  £k7&-tvusi. 

IVeemrier  sut  h^  adi  sc  W  ^e  dead  aeaaon  of  die  fimners 
iftbo^xr.  and  jec  h  i»  bcc  viiMiK  xt»  olgecUof  inteiest  and  ioli- 
chuii^  T^  fanner  »  ^^■pi'.  in  wKiing  bit  prafita;  bb 
^  aiAstss:  a^  are  fenfi^g  ueder  bis  caie ;  and  be  is 
ii>  kvi  u^  t^  auiv  active  Ubours  of  qiiing; 


JiNTUST. 


Lf3V'-«Kx:ft. — Tbe  canje  an»  <dll  in  dieir  bouses  and  yards, 
and  art  fed  aj^  diuiiM;  dte  la^  nundi ;  turnip  being  brought 
boene  and  a  <s;.'«if  kepi  in  icserre  as  fintmerij.  Some  of  dK 
COV5  r:viv  calv^e  durii^  diis  mondu  cspcdatty  towards  tbe  end 
ctf  it.  Thev  sre  lo  tv  weil  anended  to  at  this  dme ;  and  the 
calvef  sepantevi  £rvYi:  tbem  at  the  birdi  and  fed  on  new  milk 
thr«^  tiiut^  i:^  tSc  d^v. 

The  eves  are  ^h*.  gr&5Q^4and  receiving  hay  when  the  weather 
renders  it  newssarv.  The  ewe  and  wether  bogs  continue  pen- 
ned on  tumi{>s  as  during  the  previous  month. 

The  hoTiies  are  on  straw,  and  are  reoeiviDg  thar  short  al- 
lowance of  com.  The  Ci>lts  an^  in  their  yard  or  paddock,  and 
are  fed  as>  before. 

iMhaur. — The  stubble -land  intended  for  fallow  and  faUow- 
cropK  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ploughed  by  the  end  of 
the  last  month.  The  land  in  grass,  intended  to  be  sown  with 
riatH  in  »j>ring,  may  now  therefore  be  begun  to  be  ploughed, 
a  rid  the  horses  kept  engaged  in  this  operation  whoi  the  weather 
iillnwft,  nnd  when  they  are  not  otherwise  nccesi»arily  caiployeA 


Corn  is  to  be  thrashed  to  fumiEh  straw  for  provender  *nd 
Utter,  as  during  the  preceding  month.  Wheat  and  barloy  are 
to  be  sent  to  market  as  usual,  and  the  storing  of  oats  for  seed 
may  be  continued. 

Turnips  are  brought  home  to  tlie  cattle  in  the  houses  and 
yards  as  formerly ;  and  dung,  when  the  weather  will  not  admit 
of  ploughing,  is  carried  out  from  the  yards. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operations  in  the  month 
of  January  :— The  cattle  have  been  fed  on  straw  and  turnips 
as  in  the  former  month  ;  the  ewes  have  been  kept  on  grass,  re- 
ceiving hay  during  hard  frost  and  snow ;  the  ewe  and  wether 
hogs  have  been  penned  on  turnips  as  before ;  the  horses  have 
been  kept  on  straw  and  their  short  allowance  of  corn ;  the 
thrashing  of  the  corn  has  been  proceeding  ;  the  grass-land  in- 
tended for  oats  has  been  ploughed  m  the  weather  has  allowed  ; 
and  the  dung  has  been  carried  out  of  the  yards, 

Febkiarv. 

Lire-stock. — The  cattle  arc  in  their  houses  and  yards,  and 
are  fed  as  during  the  last  month.  The  cows  will  calve  during 
this  month,  and  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  ewes  are  on  grass ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  month 
ihtj  fhouid  have  turnips  led  to  them  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  are  pasturing,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  lambing 
seaton  by  the  middle  of  next  month.  The  ewe  and  wether 
bogs  are  jwnned  on  turnips  as  before. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  not  sooner,  the  horses  should 
be  put  again  upon  hay,  and  receive  their  fidl  allowance  of  com, 
in  preparation  for  their  work  in  spring.  In  place  of  straw,  the 
colts  may  now  receive  hay. 

£a£our. — The  ploughing  of  grass-land  intended  for  oats 
proceeds  during  the  month,  and  it  is  usual  that  the  land  which 
is  to  be  first  sown  shall  be  first  in  the  order  of  Ijeing  ploughed. 

Corn  as  before  is  thrashed,  so  as  to  aflbrd  straw  regularly 
iat  provender  and  litter.  The  com  which  is  still  for  sale  is 
carried  to  market ;  the  oals  which  it  i»  yet  neceanary  to  reserve 
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far  aeed  are  stored.    Barley^  too,  iM}r  BOW^iji^.^^^^yW  |p:ep^^ 
tion  for  the  sowing  of  barley  in  ApriL       .    [.  . 

The  land  from  which  turnips  has  been  deared  is  now  to  be 
formed  into  ridges ;  and  in  frosty  weather^  when  the  ploughs 
cannot  work,  the  dung  is  to  be  carried  firom  the  yaida  to  the 
fields  as  formerly. 

If  spring-wheat  is  to  be  sown  upon  the  land  that  baa  been 
in  turnips,  it  may  be  done  when  the  land  is  dry  and  the  wea- 
ther favourable ;  and  should  there  be  beans  to  be  sown,  the- 
land  may  be  worked  and  the  beans  sown  when  the  ground  is 
dry. 

The  following,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operatiaiia  in 
the  month  of  February : — The  cattle  have  been  kept  in  their 
houses  and  yards,  feeding  as  formerly ;  the  cows  have  beea 
attended  to  when  calving ;  the  young  sheep  have  been  on  tor-: 
nips,  and  the  ewes  have  received  turnips  after  the  miii^ltf*  of 
the  month ;  the  horses  have  been  put  on  their  full  work)  and 
have  received  their  full  allowance  of  food;  oom  has  been 
thrashed  in  proportion  as  the  stock  has  required  straw  for  psa* 
vender  and  litter;  the  grain  has  been  sold,  or  storedfor  aeed^ 
the  land  in  grass  has  been  ploughed  for  oats ;  the  cteaied  tur-^  - 
nip-land  has  been  formed  into  ridges,  and  where  spring  wheat 
was  to  be  sown,  that  has  been  done ;  if  the  weather  baa  allow- 
ed,  the  land  intended  for  beans  has  been  worked,  and  the  beans 
have  been  sown ;  and  in  frosty  weather  dung  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  yards. 

March. 

Live-stock, — The  cattle  are  still  in  their  yards,  and  feeding 
as  before.  During  the  month  all  the  cows  may  be  supposed 
to  have  calved.  The  additional  calves  required  are  to  be  pur- 
chased, die  best  and  carUest  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  ewe  and  wether  hogs  are  on  turnips  as  before.  The 
owes  will  now  begin  to  lamb.  They  have  been  hitherto  re* 
iviving  turnips,  but  as  they  lamb  they  are  transferred  with 
their  yi>ung  to  new  grass.  The  male  lambs  are  castrated  in  lots 
whtHi  about  eight  days  old. 


^ 
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The  horses  are  on  full  work,  and  are  receiving  their  full  al- 
lowance of  hay  and  corn.     The  colts  are  receiving  hay, 

Labour. — The  com  is  ihraahed  throughout  the  taon^  to 
supply  straw.  The  grain  is  sold,  except  such  of  the  oats  or 
barley  as  are  required  for  seed,  or  the  purposes  of  the  farm. 

If  any  of  the  gras«-land  intended  for  oats  has  not  yet  been 
ploughed,  it  must  now  be  done,  and  any  tumipland  cleared  of 
turnips,  and  not  yet  ploughed,  must  now  be  ploughed. 

The  oats  are  now  to  be  sown  as  soon  in  the  month  as  the 
land  is  sufficiently  dry  ;  the  Inte  ripening  sorts  being  the  first 
in  the  order  of  sowing,  and  next  the  more  early. 

Tares  are  to  be  sown  in  portions,  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or 
»  fortnight,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  in  succession  in  summer 
and  autumn.  The  land  intended  for  potatoes  may  now  be 
cross-ploughed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
and  state  of  the  ground  allow,  the  gross  and  clover-seeds  may 
be  sown  amongst  the  growing  wheat.  The  land  is  to  be  har- 
rowed, and  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  rolled  ;  but  the  rolling 
may  be  delayed  until  the  month  of  April.  The  dung  intended 
Tor  the  early-sown  turnips  should  now  be  turned  over,  to  hasten 
the  putrefactive  process. 

These,  then,  have  been  tlie  principal  operations  of  the  month 
of  March: — The  cattle  have  been  fed  on  straw  and  turnips  as 
before ;  the  calves  have  been  fed  on  new  milk  ;  the  young  sheep 
have  Ijeen  fed  on  turnips ;  the  ewe^,  after  lambing,  have  been 
transferred  with  their  young  to  new  grass;  the  horses  have 
been  fully  worked  and  fed  ;  the  com  has  been  thrashed,  and 
barley  stored  for  seed  ;  any  remainder  of  the  grass-land  not 
yet  ploughed  has  been  ploughed,  and  also  any  land  cleared  of 
turnips ;  oats  have  been  sown,  and  tares  in  portions  at  inter- 
vals ;  grass  and  clover  seeds,  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable, 
have  been  sown  amongst  the  growing  wheat ;  and  the  dimg  for 
early  turnips  has  lieen  turned.  "  ■ 


1  their  yards,  and  are  fed  as 
before ;   the  calves  are  receiving  milk,  with  such  nourishing 
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tubitances  in  addition  as  maj  enaUe  the  milic  ^^eaoh  «oir  to 
bring  up  two  calTes. 

The  ewes  are  now  on  new  grass  with  their  lambs.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  the  ewe  and  wether  hogs  are  still 
on  turnips,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they  are  removed 
from  turnips  and  put  on  grass. 

The  horses  are  at  full  work,  and  receive  a  full  aUowanee  of 
hay  and  com.  The  colts  that  have  reached  their  third  year 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  trained  to  work;  or  Uiey  may  be 
allowed  another  summer^s  grass,  and  be  taken  up  for  training 
in  autumn.     Mares  will  foal  during  this  month. 

Zoiour.— -If  any  part  of  the  oats  had  not  been  sown  during 
the  preceding  m(mth,  they  are  now  to  be  sown ;  if  tbe  grass 
and  clover  seeds  bad  not  been  sown  amongst  the  growing  wheat, 
they  are  now  to  .be  sown. 

The  potato-land  which  had  been  cross^loughed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  month,  is  to  be  ploughed  again,  harrowed,  and  othav 
wise  worked,  and  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted. 

The  land  which  had  been  for  some  time  cleared  of  turnips 
and  ploughed,  receives  a  second  ploughing  or  a  seed-furrow ; 
that  which  is  just  cleared  may  receive  only  one  ploughii^. 
The  barley  is  sown,  the  grass  and  clover  seeds  are  sown  and 
harrowed,  and  the  land  is  rolled.  If  the  wheat-land  had  not 
been  rolled  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  grass-seeds,  it  is  now 
rolled. 

The  land  in  new  grass,  and  intended  to  be  mown,  is  to  have 
the  stones  upon  the  surface  gathered,  and  to  be  rolled. 

The  barley  being  sown,  and  that  as  early  in  the  month  as 
possible,  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  turnips  conunences; 
but  it  is  proper  that  the  land  intended  for  summer-fallow  should 
also  at  this  time  receive  one  ploughing,  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  facilitate  the  subsequent  preparation  of 
the  ground ;  therefore  the  whole  land  intended  for  summer- 
fallow  and  turnips  is  now  to  be  ploughed, — the  land  intended 
for  turnips  in  the  first  place,  and  across;  the  land  intended  for 
sunuoer-fallow  lengUiwisc,  so  as  to  preserve  the  former  ridges. 
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In  preparing  the  Uiiil  for  turnips,  that  intended  fur  the  earlv- 
»own  kinds  is  to  Ih>  firsi  uorkod,  iuid  rare  must  be  taken  tliat 
the  diin^  to  be  applied  be  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation.  If  the 
dung  is  not  so,  the  heap  must  be  turned  a  tiecond  time ;  and  the 
heaps  intended  for  the  later-Buwn  tuniips  must  also  be  turned. 

The  cattle  lieing  in  their  yards  during  tiie  whole  of  this 
month,  the  thrashing  of  com,  so  aa  to  yield  straw  for  provender 
and  litter,  has  been  proceeding  as  hitherto. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operations  in  the  month 
of  April ; — The  cattle  have  been  fed  in  their  yards  with  Mraw 
ajid  turnips ;  the  calves  have  been  receiving  milk ;  tile  ewes 
and  lambs  iia^e  been  led  on  new  grass,  and  the  ewe  and  wether 
hogs,  after  having  been  fed  on  turnips  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  have  been  put  also  on  grass;  oats  have  l>een 
sown,  if  they  have  not  already  been  sown ;  the  potato-land  has 
been  planted;  the  land  cleared  of  lumips  has  been  ploughed, 
and  the  barley  and  the  grafts  and  clover  seeds  have  been  sown  ; 
all  the  land  which  it  is  uewssary  to  roll  has  been  rolled,  name- 
ly, tile  barlev-laud,  the  new  grass-land  intendecl  lor  mowing, 
and  the  wheat-land  which  had  not  been  prcviondy  rolled ;  the 
land  intended  for  turnips  and  Kimimer  fallow  has  been  plough- 
ed, and  the  heaps  of  dimg  for  turnips  have  been  turned  ;  and 
com  has  been  thrashed  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  furnish 
straw  for  the  live-stock. 


Mav. 

Live-stock. — At  liie  commencement  of  the  month,  the  cattle 
are  in  their  yardu  and  are  fed  as  before. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  former  year's  calves,  now 
yearling  steers,  and  the  two-year-old  steers,  if  the  grass  is  suf- 
6ciently  advanced,  are  turned  out  to  pasture;  the  cows  are 
turned  out  to  pasture;  and  here  it  may  he  observed  that  if 
there  are  any  of  the  two-year-old  cattle  which  are  heifers  fruni 
which  it  is  wished  to  breed,  they  niiist  be  seporated  from  llie 
Bteers  of  the  same  age  and  placed  amongst  the  cows,  and  when 
tbeyoomeintoaeasnn,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  they  must 
remve  the  male.     During  rhis  month  the  older  cows  slioiiM  all 
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Have  receiT^  the  m^e;  lo  diuit  they  diay  iML^  ]S^^H<§9ftlEt^^g 

With  re!^>ect  to  the  feeding  oxeti  now  i^imed  'ttJeu^'thBtf 
yeaor,  and  consequently  three-year-olds,  these  nmybef  fed^'fiu>- 
ring  the  month  as  long  as  there  are  turnips  sufficient  f6ir  thiMf,' 
and  then  sold. 

During  this  month  the  mares  should  all  have  received  the 
male,  so  that  they  may  foal  in  the  subsequent  month  dP  April.' 
The  oolts  are  turned  out  for  the  season  to  grass.  ' '  ^ 

As  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the  sucking  calves  hia^  b^ 
turned  out  to  a  small  paddock.  After  being  wearied  in  theii^ 
fourth  month,  they  are  turned  out  to  feed  for  the  remaiiide^  '6f 
the  season,  along  with  the  cows  and  feeding  stock.  •  ■ 

The  sheep  of  all  kinds  at  the  commencement  ci  the  mmth 
were  on  grass,  and  they  continue  to  be  depastured  in  dieir'i^ 
spective  fields  during  the  month.  By  the  end  of  it,  the  ikf 
aheep^  if  ready,  may  be  washed  and  shorn,  or  else  these  optttt^ 
lions  are  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  June.  :     >»:  ^-t 

'The  horses  are  in  their  stables  and  receive  their  fall  allow- 
ance of  hay  and  com.  ■  "^ 

Labour. — Should  any  of  the  barley  not  have  been  sown  du- 
ring the  last  month,  it  must  now,  together  with  the  grass  seeds, 
be  sown ;  and  if  the  stones  have  not  been  gathered  from  the 
new  grass,  this  must  be  done. 

The  land  planted  with  potatoes  is  to  have  the  drills  levelled 
by  the  harrows  passing  over  them.  But  the  main  labour  <rf 
this  month  is  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  turnips,  which  is 
to  be  done  for  the  different  kinds  of  tiunips  respectively,  itt'  the 
order  in  which  thev  are  to  be  sown;  the  first  in  the  brder  (rf 
sowing  being  the  Swedish  turnips,  the  second  the  yellow  tur-' 
nips,  and  the  third  the  white. 

The  land  then  intended  for  Swedish  turnips,  which  had 
been  cMsft  ploughed  in  the  preceding  month,  is  to  be  againi 
ploughiBdy  harrowed,  rolled,  cleaned,  and  made  ready  for  beitij^ 
formed  intiBi drills;  and  the  dung  being  applied,  t*h^  seeds  are 

sown.  l:j'' :"' ■  '..''■  <^  •"•  i >-■•■•  -■      ^  •'■  •  :         ■'■    •    ..'i     ■■   '■  •  A'-x         ;      ■,     -iM^.w 
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iTiie  working  o£  the  other  tumip-Und  is  then  to  be  proceed' 
ed  with,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  being  sown  at  the  b^itv- 
ning  of  June.  This  Und  had  received  one  [doughing  in  the 
month  of  April ;  it  now  receives  another  ploughing,  and  is 
thoroughly  worked  by  harrowing,  rolling,  and  gathering  of 
weeds;  and  if  this  be  not  sufKcieiit,  it  receives  further  plough- 
ings  with  such  harrowing  rolling  and  gathering  of  weeds  as  are 
sufiicient  to  prepare  it  for  lieing  formed  into  drills. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  turnips  will  usually  occupy 
tbe  montli  of  May,  and  may  lead  into  the  mouth  of  June,  but 
every  eSort  which  the  state  of  the  weather  allowR  should  be 
used  to  get  the  land  as  far  aa  possible  prepared  during  the 
month  of  May. 

In  this  month  the  operation  of  thrashing  has  become  |>artiiil ; 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  when  the  cattle  ure  turn- 
ed out  to  grass,  it  may  he  said  to  have  nearly  ceased  for  the  sea- 
■OD.  The  bam-yard  of  the  farmer,  indeed,  may  be  generallv 
considered  to  be  cleared  in  this  month,  except  to  the  extent  of 
such  stacks  as  may  be  reserved  for  thrashing  for  litter  in  snni- 
mer,  and  for  affording  straw  for  thatching  the  new  stacks  when 
hardest  arrives. 

Tlie  middle  of  this  month  is  the  usual  ])eriod  for  fsrm-ser- 
vtpta  to  enter  to  their  new  situations,  or  cliange  from  the  oh). 
It  is  then,  too,  that  the  fanner  will  most  conveniently  baknce 
his  yearly  accounts. 

The  more  active  period  of  the  household  dairy  begins  with 
the  month  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  October,  when 
the  cows  are  put  on  their  winter  food. 

During  this  month  the  land  in  oats  should  be  weeded, 
bands  of  females  or  young  persona  passing  along  the  ridges  with 
the  weed-hook. 

In  the  month  of  May,  then,  the  following  have  been  the 
principal  labours  of  the  fkrm : — The  sheep  have  bem  kept  at 
grass  during  the  month,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it  die  cows 
and  stei'rs  have  been  tumeti  out  to  their  respective  fields ;  the 
Ui.  cattle  have  lieen  disposed  of;  the  cows  have  received  the 
male,  and  so  likewise  have  the  mares;  thecalves  receiving  milk 
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have  been  turned  out  to  their  little  paddock  \  if'anyliAiley 
land  has  not  been  sown,  or  stones  have  not  been  gathet«d; 
it  has  now  been  done ;  the  preparatknt'  of  the  turnip-land  bai^ 
been  procjeeded  with,  and  the  early- 8o#n  turnips  have  beeri 
sown ;  the  potato-drills  have  been  levelled ;  the  com  ha^  beeil 
weeded ;  the  thrashing  of  com  has  been  cjarri^  on  in  so  fieir  as 
it  has  been  necessary;  and  the  operations  of  the  hous^old 
dairy  have  been  attended  to. 

June. 

Live-stock, — The  cows  and  steers  are  depaistured  in  the  fidd 
during  the  month.  All  the  calves  will  be  weaned  during  thii 
month,  and  turned  out  to  graze  for  the  remainder  of  the  sek- 
son.  Such  of  the  cows,  heifers  and  mares  as  have  liot  received 
the  male  now  receive  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  horses  should  receive 
green  forage,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it  they  may  be  put 
at  night  in  the  pasture  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  eVes  with  their  lambs, 
and  the  ewe  and  wether  hogs,  are  at  grass  in  their  respective 
enclosures ;  and  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  month  they 
are  washed,  and  in  eight  days  afterwards  shorn. 

In  ten  days,  or  as  soon  as  convenient  after  shearing,  the 
wether  hogs,  now  dinmonts,  and  such  of  the  ewe  hogs,  now 
gimmers,  as  are  not  to  be  retained  on  the  farm  for  breeding, 
may  be  sold. 

The  wool  which  has  been  shorn  is  to  be  put  in  a  dry  place, 
and  sold  as  soon  as  a  market  offers. 

Ixibaiir. — The  turnip-land,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  work- 
ed during  the  previous  month,  is  to  be  now  worked.  As  soon 
as  it  is  ready  to  be  formed  into  drills  the  dung  is  to  be  spread 
and  the  seeds  sown,  the  yellow  turnips  now  being  the  first  in 
order  of  being  sown  and  then  the  white. 

The  potatoes  are  to  be  horse  and  hand  hoed. 

The  summer-fallow  is  to  receive  its  cross-ploughing,  and 
then  to  be  well  harrowed,  all  weeds  being  carefully  gathered. 
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After  this,  the  further  working  of  tlie  suininer-iallow  prcxweds 
as  expediliously  as  tlie  nature  of  the  weather  and  state  uf  the 
labour  upon  the  farm  allow.  The  turnifts  are  to  be  horse  and 
hand  hoed  for  the  lirat  time,  Lime  ia  also  being  got  forward 
to  the  land  which  is  to  be  limed. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operations  of  the  month 
of  June  : — The  cattle  liave  been  put  to  grass  ;  the  females  not 
yet  covered  have  received  tlie  male ;  the  horses  have  been  put 
on  green  forage ;  the  sheep  have  been  shorn,  and  the  dinmonts, 
and  the  gimmers  not  reserved  for  breeding,  Iiave  been  sold ;  the 
wool  has  been  disposed  of  as  a  market  oSered  ;  the  tumip-Jamd 
has  been  worked,  and  the  turnips  have  been  sown ;  the  potatoes 
and  turnips  have  been  horse  and  hand  hoed ;  the  summer'&llow 
has  been  worked,  and  lime  gut  forward. 

.Iti.v. 

Live-rtock. — The  whole  of  the  cows,  oxen,  and  weaned  calves, 
are  at  grass,  and  are  kept  so  dtiriiig  the  month. 

The  horses  continue  to  receive  green  forage  during  the  day, 
and  may  be  permitted  to  jiastiire  in  the  fields  at  night;  and 
this  method  of  feeding  may  t>e  continued  during  the  month. 
But  their  work  having  become  easy  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,  their  allowance  of  com  may  be  lessened- 

At  the  commencement  of  the-  month  the  ewes  with  their 
lambs  are  in  their  fonner  fields  of  grass;  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  ttie  lamhs  are  weaned ;  an<l  from  tliis  time  forward 
the  lambs,  now  termed  hogs,  are  kept  separate  from  the  breed- 
ing ewes. 


Labour. — In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  hay,  when 
ready,  is  mown ;  it  is  worked,  put  into  eocke,  and  then  into 
ricks  in  the  field. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  fallow-land  is  worked  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  allows.  It  received  its  first  ploughing  lengthwise, 
in  April ;  it  received  its  next  ploughing  across,  inmiediately 
oathe  preparation  of  the  tumip-lend  being  finithed,  when  it 
waa  well  harrowed  and  workeil  :   it  is  again  ploughed,  and 
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further  harrowed  and  dcdnad:  liUiis^tfaen  (fkbm^f^A  «i(liii, 
worked  and  formed  into  ridges.  When  tfaufefiDapiiiiHi§  ham 
qendy  to  receive  the  dimg^  mhkk  lypgrjpBtedpfeiCgygwtlby 

$|doUghillg.  »    •        .       ;t:^     .  ':    r-iPfliJAH) 

.  During  this  nnrnth,  too,  lime  is  brought  iarwmd.lD.  tlmiSik: 
lowland.  It  is  laid  in  large  heaps  in  the  field  to  be  dad(fxL];i 
il  may  be  applied  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  dung-iaiipq 
friiedi  or  at  a  later  period.  •     -  - 1:  .t'l 

During  the  month,  the  turnips  are  again  horse  and^faaiidz 
hoed;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  mcmth,  they  may  be;SQt>.!i|^lby 
the  double  mould- board  plough.     The  potatoes^  i  t0p^,  /!  ilfwagi 
this  month  are  horse  and  hand  hoed,  and  by  thsuend  ^  jUjff^ 
n^pnth  they  are  set  up.  .!  ,r  i^'tjo^J 

.  These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operations  .of  4be,ii|oi{tb>3 
of^uly  :•— The  lambs  have  been  weaned ;  the  hay  has  beenimoiiniKl 
Yoi^ked,  and  placed  in  ricks;  the  fallow-laod  ha^  been  vfCgiff^ 
a^  dunged,  and  lime  has  been  brought  forward;  imI^  tY^Jim^e 

nip^  ai^d  potatoes  have  been  horse  and  handhold  V  J  ^r.>t  ,>>iDi^je 

August. 

Live-stock, — The  cows,  steers^  and  calves,  are  at  grass,  and 
are  kept  so  during  the  month. 

The  ewes  are  at  grass  in  their  own  fields,  and  the  Q^^AJld 
wather  hogs  in  theirs.    The  old  ewes  which  are  to  be:SC(14^9ii9ft£ 
now  be  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  marked )fw-li|a|fi 
purpose  by  the  marking-iron;  and,  at  the  same  tirae^  idl lb*) 
other  sheep  may  have  their  distinguishing  mark  fiJiH  .iifSpn 
them.  ..!t  ^vo/i^v 

The  horses  are  receiving  green  forage,  and,  when  the  fiiNi^e 
crop  of  clover  is  consumed,  they  may  receive  tares  unltt/,tlifti^ 
second  crop  is  ready.     They  may  still  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
th^. fields  at  night.  i.  . 

Labour, — In  sq  far  a«  the  working  of  the  fallow-land  ks^Mk-i 
he^.p^qtjpf^  during  the  last  iAontb,jt,  is  now  to  te  iatnk, 
S|fOf9]i4  tl^]tiui^p«  not  hafe  beea  set  up  dwing  thejlast^^  mpkllvn 
they  are  now  to  be  set  up«  gv^m 
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.uinbK  iMy,  wb«n  readv.  is  to  be  brought  htmie  to  the  buni^ 
rard  did  stacked. 

The  com  now  becoming  ripe,  preparation  is  to  be  made  for 
thatching  the  stacks,  by  forming  the  straw  into  bunches  aitd 
making  straw-ropes.  Reapers  having  been  engaged,  Ihe  ope- 
r^ttionsof  the  harvest  are  commenced,  and  carried  on  in  proJ 
portion  as  the  com  is  ripe.  The  corn  that  has  been  reaped, 
is,  as  itoon  as  it  is  ready,  carried  home  to  the  barn-yard  and 
stacked. 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operations  during  the 
month  of  August : — The  cows,  steers,  and  calves,  have  been' 
kept  on  grass :  the  old  ewes  intended  to  be  sold  have  been  se^ 
lected  and  marked,  and  all  the  sheep  have  been  likewise  mark- 
ed ;  the  labouring  of  the  turnip-land  and  summer-fallow,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  nnl  done  in  the  preceding  month,  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  liny  has  been  carried  home  to  the  barn-yard  and 
Blacked ;  the  straw,  in  preparation  for  the  thatching  of  the 
stacks,  has  been  got  ready,  and  the  harvest  operntiont  have 
been  begun  and  ])roce«led  with. 

Septcmbkr. 

'  lAw-Stork. — The  cows,  calves,  and  steers,  are  all  at  grsas, 
and  are  kept  so  during  the  month.  All  the  sheep  are  likewrec" 
at  grass  during  the  month :  but  before  the  end  of  it,  the  <Ai' 
ew*s  which  had  been  marked  for  sale  may  be  sold.  '  '( 

The  horses  are  kept  on  green  forage.  As  the  month  ad-  ' 
*ances  ihey  are  taken  up  from  grass  at  night,  and  kept  in  the'' 
•taUe ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  they  are  put  again  on 
hay  and  hard  food,  .  ' 


Zoftowr.— The  reaping  of  the  corn,  in  so  far  as  if  ^'W 
completed,  proceeds  with  activity  during  this  month,  and  it  ia 
carried  home  to  the  bam-yard  a%  it  becomes  ready.   "   ''^'"■'^ 

The  lime,  if  not  previously  applied,  is  laid  npori'tBg'faiHg' 
m«r-falIow  land,  which  then  receives  the  Ktd^lWihV,' i^iff^ 
town.  -'    '     ■'•'  "'■  (^' 
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These,  tht^n,  have  been  the  principal  labours  of  the  mobth 
of  September: — The  old  ewes  have  been  ^Id,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month,  the  horses  have  been  pot  oti  winter 
food ;  the  operations  of  the  harvest  have  been  earned  fcvwatd ; 
lime  has  been  applied  to  the  fallow-land ;  and  the  wheat  has 
been  sown. 

October. 

Live-stock. — At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  cows,  balvies, 
and  steers  are  at  grass,  but  as  the  month  advances  the  cbWs 
may  be  taken  up  at  night  and  receive  green  forage  m  the 
houise. 

Before  the  lOth  of  the  month  the  rams  are  admitted  to  the 
ewes  and  gimmers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month,  the  ewe  and  wethef 
hogs  are  still  at  grass,  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  when  the  pas^ 
tures  fail,  they  are  penned  on  turnips. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  too,  as  the  pastures  fail,  the 
cows,  calves,  and  steers  are  put  finally  into  their  winter  houses 
and  yards ;  namely,  the  cows  into  their  cow-house  ;  the  calves 
into  a  yard  with  sheds  ;  the  year-old  steers,  if  not  ready  to  be 
finally  fattened,  likewise  into  yards  with  sheds ;  and  the  two- 
year-old  steers  into  their  stalls,  or  into  small  yards  and  sheds ; 
the  bull  into  a  separate  yard  and  shed ;  and  the  colts  into  tiieir 
yard  or  paddock. 

Labour. — If  the  wheat  had  not  been  sown  during  the  last 
month,  it  is  now  to  be  sown. 

After  the  stubbles  are  cleared  of  com,  the  operation  of  plougli^ 
ing  the  stubble-land  commences,  and  is  proceeded  with  till  bR 
the  land  intended  for  fallow  and  fallow-crops  is  ploughed* 

The  cattle  being  put  into  their  respective  yards,  the  process 
of  thrashing  for  fodder  and  provender  commences,  and  is  <jon- 
tinned  throughout  the  winter.  "" 

These,  then,  have  been  the  principal  operations  of  the  mbMh 
of  October : — The  male  has  been  admitted  to  the  ewes  and  gfH#- 
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invc»;  the  L-we  aiid  wether  hugs  have  been  put  ud  tuniipa ;  the 
ctivs,  calvea,  steera,  and  colts,  have  been  put  into  their  respec- 
tive ytird&  and  stalls  ;  the  ploughing  of  the  land  to  be  in  fallow 
aad  fuUow-crops  has  been  carried  on,  aud  the  thrashing  of  tlie 
com  has  commenced.  , 


The  whole  of  this  series  of  labours  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
{veheuded  in  four  periods,  corresponding  with  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  year, — winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The 
Miater  quarter  comprehends  the  months  of  November,  Dccem- 
l)er,  and  Jantiary  ;  the  spring  quarter,  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April ;  the  summer  quarter,  May,  June,  and 
July :  anti  the  autumn  quarter,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber ;  eadi  of  these  periods  beuig  distinguished  by  labours  pecu- 
liarly its  own. 

During  the  winter  quarter,  the  cattle  of  different  tinds  are 
put  into  their  yardji,  houses,  and  stalls,  and  fed  on  straw  and 
turnips,  or  other  .succident  food,  and  the  horses  are  put  on 
iJieir  winter  provender,  consisting  of  straw,  with  a  short  ollow- 
ance  of  com.  The  breeding  ewes  having  previously  received 
the  male  are  kept  on  grass,  and  receive  hay  in  hard  frosta  qod 
SD^w,  and  the  young  sheep  are  penned  on  turnips. 

The  main  employment  of  the  horses,  is  ploughing  the  stub- 
ble-land for  the  next  year's  fallow  and  fallow-crops,  and  plougli- 
ing  the  grass-land,  which  is  to  be  sown  with  oats  in  spring ; 
they  are  further  employed  in  taking  corn  to  market,  in  bringing 
turnips  to  the  stock  in  the  yirds  and  stalls,  and,  after  the 
i)uart£r  is  somewhat  advanced,  in  carrying  dung  from  the  yards 
to  the  fields  which  are  to  be  in  fallow  and  fallow-cropa. 

Hedger  and  ditcher  work,  and  draining  aud  spad&'Worlc,  of 
all  kinds,  proceed  during  tliis  and  the  other  quartera 

In  the  spring  quarter,  comprehending  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary. March,  aTid  April,  the  cattle  are  kept  in  the  yards  with 
their  allowance  of  straw  and  turaips,  or  other  succulent,  fqod ; 
s  calve,  if  they  have  not  done  so  ,io,(l{ie^laflI,,qp^ftf)t. 
c  u8 


The  ewes,  when  the  period  pf  lambing  appxMi^^^  ^^^f^Tl^i^Vfi 
oips;  about  the  middle  of  the  quarter  they  l^mji]^  fuidraie.fjbc^ 
put  on  new  grass;  and  the  young  sheep  are  kqpt  peope^x^oi  tufp^ 
nips  till  April,  when  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture  for  tbe.a^ 
9on.  -  ,. 

The  labour  of  the  farm  now  becomes  active :  the  hoi^Bes  ara 
put  upon  their  full  allowance  of  com  and  hay ;  the  oata  jare 
sown ;  the  potatoes  are  planted  ;  the  barley  and  grass-seed^  an 
sown ;  the  land  in  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  land  in  new  gn^ 
are  rolled,  and  that  intended  for  summer-fallow  and  :faUa?K 
crops  receives  its  first  spring  ploughing.  During  this,  qjuulei:^ 
too,  the  thrashing  of  corn  is  carried  on ;  and  the  dung  is  taken 
from  the  yards. 

The  summer  quarter  comprehends  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  quarter,  the 
fat  cattle  are  sold ;  the  cows  and  cattle  in  the  yards  are  turned 
out  to  pasture ;  the  cows  and  mares  that  have  not  received  the 
male,  receive  him.  As  the  quarter  advances,  the  calves  are 
weaned  and  turned  out  to  graze ;  the  sheep  are  washed  and 
shorn ;  the  young  fat  sheep  are  disposed  of,  and  the  wool  is  sold ; 
and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  quarter,  the  lambs  are  weaned* 

The  labour  of  this  quarter  commences  with  bringing  forward 
any  part  of  the  spring  operations  not  completed,  and  afterwards 
consists  chiefly  in  working  the  turnip-land,  in  hoeing  turnips 
and  potatoes,  and  in  preparing  and  manuring  the  summer-fal- 
low. The  hay,  too,  is  mown  and  ricked.  Regular  thrashing 
ceases  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  quarter.  The  horses 
are  put  on  green  food,  and,  after  the  labour  of  tilling  the  tur- 
nip-land is  over,  they  are  put  upon  a  short  allowance  of  corn. 
This  too,  and  the  following  quarter,  are  the  active  season  of 
the  household  dairy. 

The  autumn  quarter  comprehends  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October.  The  cattle  are  kept  on  grass  during 
this  period  till  towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  when  they  are  put 
in  their  houses  and  yards,  and  fed  on  straw,  and  turnips  or 
other  succulent  substances ;  the  horses,  too,  are  put  upon  their 
winter  food.    The  ewes  are  kept  in  their  enclosures ;  and,  about 
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tWWddle  of  the  quarter,  the  oldest  and  womt  of  them  rilJijr 
he'hold,  their  place  bemg  supplied  by  the  younger  ewes,  whidi 
had  been  retamed  for  that  purpose ;  the  breeding  ewes  receivci 
the  male ;  the  Iambs,  now  ewe  and  wether  hogs,  are  kept  in 
their  enclosures  until  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  they  ang 
taken  from  grass  and  penned^on  turnips. 

The  labours  of  the  quarter  commence  with  bringing  forwari 
the  work  of  the  former  quarter,  and  in  securing  the  hay ;  th^ 
reaping  and  stacking  of  the  com  proceed ;  the  wheat  is  sown  ;^ 
the  stubble  land  is  begun  to  be  ploughed :  And  thus  agaib  be^' 
gfaiB  the  circle  of  the  labours  of  the  Farm. 
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UiMalba,  .  . 
BalHmca,  , 
cominuni*,  . 
n^  ■ 


Acwines', 

Acer  platanoides, 

p■eudIhPl■tBDu^ 

■acchsrinum, 
lehilleB  MiUefolium,  . 
jAcdIiu  flippocaslnnuDi, 
AJHcs,  bearded  sheep  or, 


AgroitualbB, 

Tulgari*, 
Aln  aqaatica. 


fophylle 


AIcoBol. 

Aider,  nnnmon,     . 
Allanitl  aoils, 
Almond, 
Almond  tribe 
Aldus  glnr  in  oso,    . 
Alo*,     . 

Atoptcorut  geoiculntu 
,  pratcmii, 

Aliuiuna, 
Ahtminoua  toils,   . 
Ajaeiican  earthnut, 
nbbil,  . 
Aaierics,  rocky  mount 
Am&ophila  aiundinacou, 

MOfjidRliw  peniCB, 
Anw  ««jptiiu;ii. 

bouli'u^ 
csniuleiuis,  . 
(talericulaln. 

mnschMii,     . 

Animal  latmiue*,  .       .       .       . 

AnimaU,  rcarinit  tmd  fFedinn;  nf, 
Aftthdxnnlhnin  nitoTMiinii 


l^nSSS 
3G4,3i)3 


ArgaJi,   .       . 
Airherifllherum^'  , 
ArroR-grui,  manh, 
Artemiiia  vulgarii, 
Arlicboke,  Jeriualcm, 


vbile,    . 
Aabca  of  cnol, 

Aaiti,i*Udihi:epof, 


A«c,       .        .        , 
Babyruuua,  . 

Boll  in  rheaC 

Eklm,     . 

BalNua,  CanBdian. 
Carpalhian, 
Kungariuii. 

Batlcjr,  .        . 

hiuumeilpr. 
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It 

I" 
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ftu-ley,  period  of  ww'mg,    ; 
B'c  place  in  the  ivMioi, 

Be  pot,  . 

e.  produce,  . 

L .  /         <iaaatity  of  seed, 
reaping,  . 
six-rowed, 
8ix-rowed«  bladk, 
six-rowed  iMtttledore, 
six-rowed,  naked, 
six-rowed  sprat, 
straw, 
two- rowed, 
two- rowed,  black, 
two-rowed  battledore, 
two-rowed,  naked, 
two-rowed  sprat, 
uses, 
',  hand,       •        • 
load, 
b  wheel, 

sparred,   . 
Jdftttledore  barley, 
■JBHan,    .... 
common, 
culture, 
diseases, 
drilling, 
E^sex-ticks, 
flat-ticks,     . 
Heligoland, 
horse,  .        • 
long- podded, 
manuring,  . 
May,    . 
Mazagan,    . 
period  of  sowing, 
place  in  the  rotation, 
r  produce, 

quantity  of  seed, 
t'  reaping, 

rust,   . 
soil  for, 
sowing, 
small-ticks, 
straw,  . 

r  llCK,       •  •  . 

^fiean-barrow. 

Bearded  sheep  of  Africa, 

uBed-straw,  lady^H, 

r  smooth-heath, 

white- water, 

yellow, 


.4. 


>   ■ 

0- 
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Beech,  common, 

J9w6ly  •  •  •  • 

Beet,     .... 

culture, 

mangel-wurzel,    . 

period  of  sowing, 

preparation  of  land, 
n:.-        root  of  scarcity,  . 
^    ,        uses, 

BelUlBowcr,  round  leaved, 
Mellis  perennis,     . 
JBifnt-grass,  fine,    . 
n!  ?»  marsh,    .     . 

JHre,  .        -,    . 


393,  346,  360,  623 


246 
246 
944 
244 
240 
240 
241 
240 
241 
246 
238 
238 
239 
239 
239 
246 
138 
221 
138 
217 
239 
259 
259 
266 
268 
261 
260 
260 
260 
260 
259 
263 
260 
259 
264 
260 
268 
264 
267 
269 
260 
262 
260 
268 
260 
109,  635 
535 
350 
•29 
•29 
29 


Bema^e,c?<4i'^  %uid:uu)iq  ,<£9ilni 


.» 


367,  370 

32-2,  351 

323 

3-22 

3*23 

3*22 

3-22 

3-28 

29 

430 

28 

29,  415,  434 
.    240 


cida,    .    .3-i.vT£.-tr 
rolinris, 
BetulaaUt^.- 
lenta, 

papyiacca^        . 
pendula,   > 
Bigg,  •  . 

Birch,  black, 
canoe, 
common,    . 
weeping,    . 
Bird's-foot  tr^oil,  common 

greater. 
Bison,    . 

Bitter  principle,   . 
Bitterwort,    .        .     .  • 
Black  couch^'0Mi,       •   . . 
BUght,   ..... 
Blight  in  the  turmpi,    . 
Blood-horse, .        .       •      . 
Blue-bottle,  cora,         * 
Blunt- leaved  sphagBom, 
Boar,  African, 
wild.    . 
Bcetian  milk- vetch, 
Bog-asphodel, 
Bone-manure, 
Bordeaux  turpentine,  ^ 
Boring-rod,    .        .       • 
Bos  bison, 

bubalus,        .        « 
caffer,    .        .     '  « : 
frontalis, 
gruniens, 

moschatus,    •        • 
taurus,  .        .       ^  . 
Bramble, 

common  dwar^ 
Brand,   .... 
Brassica  campestris. 


S51 

322,351 

352,393 

.    393 


.  393 

.  240 
."89 

.  393 
352,393 

.  393 

.  412 

.  487 

.  357 

.  362 

.  415 

.  234 

.  294 

.  464 

.  4sa 

.  28 

.  576 

.  576 

.  375 
28 
55,67 

.  365 

.  188 

.  487 

.  487 

.  487 

.  487 

.  487 

.  487 

.  487 

.  436 

.  374 

.  235 
281, 205,-341 


campestriSyXapo-brassica,  *28l 
Napus,  .  .  281, 285^  da 
Napus  esculenta,  .  .Ml 
oleracea,.  .  28U29£^29 
oleracea  caulo-rapa.  i  281 
precox,  .  .  281, 2915,  Ml 
rapa,  281, 295, 341^  M 

Break, 92 

for  flax,  ... ..:  tiSI 

Brewing,        .        ...        •        .    370 
Brier,  sweet,  ....    374 

Broadcast  sowing-machine^  .  106,  635 
Brome-grass,  ....  430 
soft,  .  ...  .430 
Bromus  mollis,  ....  426 
Brooklime,  .  .  *  •  .  30 
Broom,  common,  .  340^  361, 412,  436 
Spanish,  .  .  .  340,412 
Bruchus  granarius,  .  .  .  275 
Brush,  horse,        .  .      143, 637 

Buckbean, 361 

Buckthorn,  yellow-berried,  .  350 

Buckwheat,  ....       50,  278 

climbing,  .        .       .4*29 

CQOUiioo,  .     -  .        .    278 

period  of  sowing,  279 


AwhMt,  pkmghing  grMK»fM.-i 

produce,    .  .'.r 
ifuanlity  of  hcmI, 

TarloliBn, 


bulilf 'b  bsiuc 
barn,      . 

hl«L-kHnilh'»ihoji, 
hoi  lint!- housi', 
c^rpeHiet"*  «hop. 


KTOund-pUlii 


>h  tiler,  ah  cUi, 
■pare  h-ute. 


KohUnbi,     . 

modv  orculliire, 
petiBd  of  aawinit, 


,597,311 

.  -m 

am,  299 


CWibagc,  Yuilutiin, 
CU  cateo  UB  grat*  I, 
Nind.  . 

Calluna  vulgwii,  . 
Gwnelina,  cultivated,  , 
GameliiiB  aaliva,   ■ 
Oampanulu  rotiiiidifidis, 
Campion,  earn. 
Coil  oil  iun  bnluun. 

Cannry-psM, 


ImpUmenti, 
Live-tlDck, 


Manure*, 

Copro  a^BiBgut, 


Ciubonnle  of  lims, 
CBTboniftfrDui  rocks, 
Cardunine  pratenaH 


Uarpalhian  balMm, 
CoriNnus  Betuliu, 
Carriages  wbecl. 


Allringham, 
iiilliiatcd. 


orange, 

preptir&lion  of  las  d,  ■ 

quantity  of  M 


■ild,  . 
Carl, 


Citrtlin 
Carum  curul, 

Cwtot-oU  plant.   . 
Catch.weed, . 
Catctail,  m^kdov, 
Oaucuisn  ibex, 


r*cii 


Dmyia 


(VnlwirN  Cyan 


«),4IS 

.  aril 
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INDEX. 


Leucanthemum 


Cbreal  graases, 
drilling, 
reaping, 
sowing, 
stacking, 
thrashing, 
weeding, 
winnowing, 
Cetraria  islandica. 
Chaff-cutter, 
Chalk,   .        . 
Ohammomile,  stinking, 

wild, 
Charlock, 

jointed. 
Cheese- press. 
Chemical  analysis  of  soils. 
Cherry, 

Chestnut,  horse,  . 
sweet,  . 
Chick-pea,     . 
Chickweed,  common, 
Chinese  duck, 
goose. 
Chisel,  pruning,    . 
Chlorite-slate, 
Chrysanthemum 

segetum. 
Chum,   . 

Cicer  arietinum,    . 
Cichorium  Intybus, 
Cider,    . 
Clay-marl,     . 
Clays,    . 
Cleavers, 

Clothiers*  teasel,  . 
Clover,  creeping  white, 
crimson,    . 
seed, 
hart's, 
king's, 
red,  . 
yellow,     . 
Club-moss,  common, 

fir-like, 
Cluster  pine, 
Cnicus  urvensis, 

lanceolatus 
palustris. 
Coal,  ashes  of, 
Cocculus  indicus, 
Cock,  domestic, 
Bantam, 
breeding, 
Chitagong, 
cramming, 
Dorking, 
eggs,     . 
feedinc, 
game- fowl. 
Jungle, 
Malay, 
Poland, 
Cockle,  com. 
Cocksfoot,  hairy, 
rough, 
Coffea  arabica, 


362, 


204,570 
.  204 
.  206 
.  204 
.  212 
.  216 
206 
.  218 
.   28 

127,635 
15,60 
.  427 
.  427 
.  426 
.  427 
.  529 
.  12 
.  366 
.  393 

367,393 
.  277 
30,428 
.  598 
.  600 
.  389 
16 
430 
.  426 

525,636 
.  277 

375,407 

367,368 

.   68 

o 

•    A< 

.  428 

.  372 

.  409 

.  410 

443,444 

.  411 

.  411 

.  409 

.  404 

.  28 

.  28 

.  36.5 

.  430 

30,  426 

.  29 

.  71 

.  361 

.  589 

.  591 

590,  592 

.  .591 

.  593 

.  591 

.  .593 

.  591 

.  593 

.  5a9 

.  591 

.  591 

• .  428 

.  258 

.30,  418 

.  374 


CoiFee-plsnt, 
Cole, 

Collier,  the,  . 
Coltsfoot, 
Columba  11  via. 
Colza,    . 
Comb,  mane, 
Comfrey,  common, 
prickly  . 

tuberous- rooted 
Composts, 
Coniferce, 
Coriander,     . 
Coriandrum  sativum, 
Com  blue-bottle,  . 
feverfew, 
marigold, 
measure, 
poppy, 
rose, 
Corylus  Avellana, 
Cotton-grasses, 
Cotton,  broad-leaved, 
common,  . 
hares- tail, 
plant. 
Couch-grass, . 

black. 
Cow, 

dairy,     . 
quantity  of  milk  ot^ 
Cow-grass, 
Crab, 

Cradle-scythe, 
Crakeberrv,  . 
Cratcegus  Oxyacantha, 
Crocus,  saffron,     . 
Crocus  sativus. 
Crops,  preparing  of  land 

succession  of, 
Croton  tinctorium, 

officinal, 
Crowberry.  black. 
Crowfoot,'  Dulbous, 
creeping, 
upright  meadow. 
Cucumber,    . 
Cucurbita  Pepo,    . 
Cultivators, 
Currycomb,   . 
Currant,  black,     . 

tribe, 
CjrnosuruR  cristatus, 
Cytisus  albus, 

alpinus,    . 
scoparius. 

Dactyl  is  glomerata. 
Dairy, 

apartments  of, 

butter, 

buttcr-milk, 

cheese, 

cheese-knife, 

cheese-press, 

churn, 

cream. 


V    174 

2B1,  295,  341 
.    269 
.    431 
.     595 
295,341 
143,637 
.    409 
.     406 
.    4«9 
65,72 
.    9f^ 
345,373 
345^373 
.    4tl 
.    427 
.    427 
220,  n7 
.    497 
.    437 
366,314 
341,  413 
.      28 
.      29 
28 
.    840 
.     435 
415,  434 
488,  506 
.    533 
.    594 
.     410 
.    6^ 
.    210 
.      28 
384,614 
.    350 


for. 


.  350 
.  161 
.  193 
.  351 
.  351 
.  28 
.  431 
.  431 
.  431 
.  367 
.  366 
.   95 

143,687 
.  874 

366,  370 
.  418 
.  412 
.  394 

340,361 

30,418 
.  522 
.  523 

522,527 
.  522 

522,589 
.  524 

529,560 
.  525 
.  522 


kinds  of  cowi, 

nilk, 

qunntitir  of  milk. 


Daily,   ■ 

rMt  white, 
bearded. 


JStrtlknut,  AmcriiNui, 
Hajptian  gooee,    . 
Plater  leuelu, 
Elcouharia  cnpilou. 
iam,  eoromon  cork-baiked, 

narron. leaved  UdeIuIi 

Wvch, 
Elymua'ai 

Eauiieluin  ai 

Eqm      • 


hcllii, 


'Dead- lie  ttlE.  red, 
.   >  white, 

&ee«Ml>eT,  operatiuni  i 
iDeer*!  hair, 
•Oibbling  wheat,    . 


■  DJMwei  of  m, 

''Diititlatinn, 
OinillBd  liquon. 


braad-lenicd, 

£ng>.iBil,  cFHted, 
smealio  economy,  plan 
Domtatic  fuwli,     . 

ftrafedung, 
'  Dtaining, 

'  boring  rods, 

Eikington's,   , 
Enci,     - 


Xe'    '  ■ 
prilling  cereal  gtasaet, 
t}T7-«taiic-waU, 

'  E>ndi,  Chin  BBC, 

■  domcatic. 


Eriophora.     . 
Eiiophorum  aagiutifaliui! 
poly  itaeh  ion, 

Blvum  oTvilia, 
hinutuiD, 

iDonanthoB, 
Eapurto  rush, 
Kuphorbia  hetioRcopia, 
Euphrasia  olEciDalu, 
Ervrlastiag  pea,  Iirood-lesTcd,    . 

niuTo*.lea»^ 
Expense!  of  Ihefc- 
EiCirpators, 
Ej-ebright,      . 


FuTlow-cropB- 
Fallow.  tumiaa, 
Pallowin^,      . 
Fscni-buildingi, 

Fasdola  hepatic, 
Februaiy,  operatioiu 
Ectapar,        "        . 

brushwood, 
uombined, 

drj-etone-irall, 


of, 


wild,  . 

»ung. 
Dung- drag, 
Dung,  farm. 


Pctc 


intcd  liquort. 

e-gTBBS,  hard. 


FoBtuca  duriuicula, 

loliacea, 

praleniifi 
Feverfew,  com,  . 
-    en  of  Cattle,  . 


325, 


i^res,  plsnU  cultivated  for, 
ices,  .... 

e  bent-grass,    . 
_jHiger-gra88, 
Fingers-and-toes, 

fimaison^s  harrow, 
iorin-grass, 
fix,  Scotch, 

silver,     .... 
Fir- tribe, 
FUx,      .        . 
breaking, 
J        culture  of,     . 
-        dew-rotting, 
i'       for  seeds, 
*;       heckling, 

•  lily.  Iris- leaved, 
New  Zealand, 

^lax,  period  of  sowing, 

place  in  the  rotation, 
t       preparation  of  the  land, 
\        produce, 
^,        pulling, 

•  purging,        . 
q^uantity  of  seed 
rippling, 
scutching, 
soils  for, 

.steeping, 

{luke, 

food,  apparatus  for  steaming, 

Fpot-picK,     .... 

y.  .     picker, 

f^'rage, 


ll^PBX.. 


herbage,    . 

management  of, 

mowing,     . 

plants, 
;.  period  of  sowing, 

^  '  second  crop, 

seeds  for, 

soiling, 

when  for  seed. 
Forks,  long, 

short, 

three- pronged, 
Fowls,  domestic. 
Foxtail-grass,  floating, 

meadow, 
Ftagaria  vesca, 
Fraxinus  americana, 
excelsior, 
quadrangulata, 
French  honeysuckle, 
|>uits,  plants  cultivated  for 
Furze, 


6ftleopsis  Tetrahit, 
<|)kUium  Aparine, 
palustre, 
.-,;  saxatile, 

verum, 
llinaces, 
lUnaceous  fowls, 
^te,     . 
ral, 


.    ae 

.    256 

.    294 

.      95 

29,416 

.    364 

365,393 

.    363 

341,344 

.    331 

.    328 

.    331 

.    332 

.    332 

.    340 

.    340 

.    327 

.    826 

.    327 

.    332 

.    3*29 

.      29 

.    328 

.    329 

.    332 

.    326 

.    330 

.    563 

.    129 

139,636 

.    143 

.    437 

.    441 

.    439 

439,441 

440,441 

.    397 

.    437 

.    443 

423,437 

439,  440 

.     443 

.     140 

.     140 

.     140 

.     589 

30 

30,415 

.     366 

.     394 

.     394 

.     394 

.     407 

.    :^6 

.     409 


.'£ 


1-, 


.  426 

.  426 

.  29 

.  29 

29,  350 

.  589 

-.  589 

.  627 

..  487 


(jboiiista  anglica, 
Ovptiana  lutea,     . 
purpurea,  * 
rubra,     . 
Qentianese,    . 
Qentian,  yellow, 
GiUiflower,  sea,     . 
Glechoma  hederacea, 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 
Goat, 

domestic, 
flesh  o^ 
habits, 
milk,     . 
wild. 
Golden-cup, 
Goose,  Canadian, 
Chinese, 
domestic, 
Egyptian, 
Embden, 
feathers, 
food, 
habits, 
Spanish, 
wild. 
Gooseberry, 
Goose-grass, 
Goose-tongue, 
Gorse,    . 
Gossypiuin, 
Goura  tribe, 
Graine  d^Avij^on 
Grain*  machine  for  bruising. 
Gram,    . 
Grano  marzolano. 
Grape, 
Ghrasses, 

cereal, 
for  seed, 
management  of, 
Grass-lands,  hay  of, 
forage, 
irrigation,    . 
management  of| 
manuring, 
pasturage, 
permanent. 
Grass-seed  harrow. 
Grass-seeds, 
Gravel,  calcareous. 
Gravelly  soiU, 
Greenweed,  needle. 
Green  vitriol. 
Grindstone, 
Grossulacete, 
Ground-ivy, 
Grub. 
Grubber, 

action  of  the, 
Finlaison^s, 
Kirkwood's, 
Wilkie's, 
Grunting  ox, 
Guinea-fowl, 
Gums,    . 
C^psum, 


.  Itt 

.  463 

.  362 

.  361 

.  362 

.  M 

.  M 

.  879 

.  «4 

.  m 

.  674 

.  575 

.  574 


\' 


600 

600 

600 

.    599 

w    599 

.    600 

T.    596 

a^,870 

496,430 

4    428 

469,624 

.    340 


.4 


ISf 

:sn 

.  234 
.  852 
«    411 

204,371 
.  444 
.  444 
.  446 
.  437 
.    411 

437,4a 
.  441 
.  441 
.  445 
.31 
.  2» 
68 
7 

28 

62 

.     143 

.    367 

.    361 

236,252 

95,635 

.     158 

.      95 

.      97 

:^ 

.    595 


_  It  ICTtbc. 

ath,    .     .     . 

Sbtir-^am,  created, 

torfr,  ' 
HkIUcbh 
Bammrr. 


Harebell, 

Bamw,  the, 

l-'iDlsiMn*(, 
fnw-ieed. 


novuig, 
ofbogi, 
of  eleiated  pi 


■     weiffatsf, 
wben  br  Med, 

BBf-knife,    . 
WMj.tmkt,      . 


Hwk, . 

crow-lesred. 

fine-leaicd. 

BMtb-grua.  decambent. 


>  ■  brfaktDg, 
culture  oA 
heckling, 
narcotic  propertic*  « 

place  in  the  rotation, 
period  of  sowini;, 

qnsnljt;  oTeeedi, 

H«[be«e  Pj»°"r 
KjSS^Pilweli^ 


S94,6U 
.  Ml 
441,  44« 


IIf*e,1iand,  , 
Hoeing  iaple 
Hog,      . 


Cheahire, 

Chineie, 

feeding, 

flilchei, 

food, 

fonn,       . 

habiU, 

Hampahire, 

Hi^and.      '. 
LiDcolnthire, 

XorfwV, 
numlwr  tobekept, 
pickling  of  pork, 
P«"k,      . 

Rudgwjck, 
Shropuhlre, 

Holly,  "m'mon, 
Honcjtuckle,  French. 
Hop.      .        . 
Hop  trefoil, 
Honleum  di>tich< 


■Tmno-hei^Ulion,     . 
heiut  icbo-icocriton, 

HoTM,  "'  !    : 

anatom*,     ■ 

blood,   '      '. 
breeding, 

CICTcluid  Bar, 
ardeidale, 
rompariiOD  vitli  the  ox. 


cdfbod,      . 


dm 


IXI^BX. 


Horse  training,      ....  47d 

varieties,     ....  462 

withers,       ....  470 

Horse-hoes,                   .        .112,  635 

knot,            ....  433 

tail,  com,    ....  30 

Hot-lime,      ....        60,  66 

fummeller,  barley,      .        .        .  245 

umulus  Lupulus,        .        .        .  357 

Hungarian  balsam,                .        .  365 

Ibex, 574 

Caucasian,    ....  574 

Iceland  moss,         ....  28 

Ilex  Aquifolium,           .        .    394,  624 

Implements  of  the  fhrrn,  74 

for  hoeing,         .        .112 

for  preparing  food,  125 

of  manual  labour,  137 

prices  of,  .        .        .  635 

Indian  cock,          ....  593 

saw,            ....  389 

Indigo, 347 

Indigofera, 347 

Iris-leaved  fiax-lily,               .        .  340 

Iron, 16 

harrow,          ....  94 

ores  of,          ....  17 

oxide  of,        ....  16 

sulphate  of,           ...  67 

Irrigation, 452 

catch-work,          .        .  457 

kind»  of,        .        .        .  454 

meadow,               .        .  454 

nature  of,     .                .  452 

theory  of,      .        .        .  458 

warping,  461 

Itatis  tinctoria,     ....  347 


.laniinry,  operations  of, 

.lerusalem  artichoke, 

Jughins  regin, 

.luly,  operations  of, 

.lune,  operations  of, 

Juiicea?, 

.Tunci,    . 

Jtuicus  acutiflorus, 

conglomeratus, 
effusus, 
squarrosuK, 
Kidney-bean, 

common. 

King's  cup, 
Kirk  wood  »  grubber. 
Knap- weed,  olack. 
Knife,  hay,    . 
Knot-grass, 
Kohl  rabi, 


.  662 
.  .324 
366,  393 
.  671 
.  670 
.  413 

28,  447 

29,  414 

30,  414 
M),  414,  430 

.  275 
.  277 

.  431 
.  97 
.  433 
.  142 
429,  434 
281,  298 


Labour,  implements  of  manual. 

Laburnum, 

Ladder, 

Lady^s  smock,  common  meadow. 

Lamb, 

Lamiufn  album, 

piu-pureum. 


.  ■!■ 


137 
394 
142 
29 
549 
430 
426 


Lancashire  Bog-aspho^l, 
Larch,  American  black, 

common,    . 
Lsrix  europaea, 

pendula,    . 
Lathyrus,  cultivated, 
Aphaca, 
latifolius, 
pratensis, 
sativus, 
sylvestris 
Laurel,  common, 
Portu^l, 
Lavandula  spica. 
Lavender, 
Le^minous  plants, 
Leicester  willow. 
Lentil, 

bastard, 
common, 
one-flowered, 
Lepus  americanua, 
cuniculuB, 
tolai. 
Levelling  ground, 

machine  for. 
Lias, 

Lichen  rangiferinus, 
Lily  tribe. 

Lime,  15, 

carbonate  of, 
hot, 

hydrate  of,    . 
mode  of  applying, 
phosphate  of. 
quantity  anpliad, 
sulphate  or. 
Limestone, 

magnesian, 
mountain, 
Limctrec,  European, 

red- twigged. 
Ling,      .... 
Linseed  oil,    . 
Lint,       . 
Linam  catharticum, 

usitatissimum. 
Liquid  manure,     . 
Liquorice, 

smooth, 
Live-fence,     . 

cleaning  out  ditch 
cutting, 
dead  hedge, 
filling  up  banka, 
implements  for, 
making, 
palinff, 

period  of  making, 
plants  for, 
pruning, 
weeding, 
whin,     . 
Load-barrow, 
Loams, 

Lolium  italicum, 
perenne. 


M 
362,a65,a(B 

865,393 

m 

414 

411 

*M 
274 

411 

904 

394 

873 

374 

362 

275 

276 

276 

276 

586 

586 

586 

170 

170 

60 

28 

«0 

34,5^14f 

60 

60 
48 
67 
63 
66 
U 
23,4ft 

394 
894 
9,28,41:8 
8tt 
883 
20 

325,  844 
43 
374 
374 
614 
621 
621 
623 
622 

614,  618 
614 
617 
616 

614,  623 
620 
619 
624 
221 
2,10 
421 
80,240 


Lolium  tcmuUatiun,    . 
LotuB  cornivulatlw, 

tetragoDolobua, 
LsuBe-woTt.  posture,      . 
Lticerne, 

Lupioui  nihus. 
L^cbnia  Flo-Cuculi,    ■ 


luo,      . 

■igbt  tea, 


Ljme-gtaM,  upri^ 

Machine,  break, 

for  bruising  grain  I 
for  levelling  ground, 
for  raising  stOD (9, 
for  thrashing 

nil.bruiiiing, 
rippling, 
for  sowing. 


made  of  .cultiTating, 


H»lt-dusl,     . 

Hatting, 

Uane-comb, 

Ifangel.wurzel,      . 

Manna,  .        .        .        . 

Manual  labour,  implement* 

uhes  of  coal, 
fuel, 
peat, 

hlubhor. 
bonei, 
bruised  bonvfl, 

calcareou*  graval. 


CODltHMt, 


dung  of  birda, 
Dutch  aahes, 
&nn-;>id, 
feathen. 


Manureii,Sesh,  Alc. 

folding  sheep, 

ESr.    : 

horn,        . 
leave*  oftrem, 

malt.du»t. 


nipht-B 
oif-cak 


peat, 

plants  plo>if(bad  in, 

potHssa, 


vegetable, 
woollen  aubatancet, 


elav,  . 
rocV.  , 
shell,  . 
Marl-gra«, 
Mamh-trcfoil, 
Hanhei, 
Mat-graas, 


M7 


Mnl 

M«"-«eed,      . 
May,  operulion  of, 
Majwecil.  scent  leas. 
Meadow,  natural, 

bogs,     . 

of  elevated  diiUicta, 

marsh  ea, 

swampa, 
watered, 
Headow-graaa,  annual, 

hrtUa,  . 

floating,  3B,  318,  41T 
reed,  .  .  3a.U1 
nuiglMtalkad.  M,tU 
miooth-stalked,  4]g 
ladj'aaDock,  eaiCHiaa  St 
Hadicago  lalcata,  .401 


Hvdicago  lupuliiia. 


M*3i« 


crrulea 


Meiie-giaM,  purple, 
H«Ulot,  common  yMo\ 
loHK-rooted, 

«hite-fla*ered| 

Mdilotiu  altusima, 

macro  rhiia, 
officinalis.    . 

MfBlIn, 

Mlldev  of  irheat. 

MiitVetch,  Bcrtian 

MUI,  oil, 

MUlet, 


Illijacnii  manunn, 
Hint  familvufpluu, 
Mixed  munum,    ■ 
Mole,     .        .        ,       . 


rifoliata, 


rein-tfeer, 
KOBHe, 

mode  of  deitroTing, 
Mould,  .        .        . 

Mountain  uh, 

limeiione,    . 
pasture*, 

drBiniiig 

mode  ofi 

i-ing. 


ir  hawkweed,  ( 

Mnd-icraper, 

SST"'    : 

Mnriateafnoda, 

Hdscovii  duck, 
Hiuk  duck, 


NarduB  tiricta, 
Kailhecium  onitra 
Natural  meadoir. 


311,  343,  3; 
MS,  3; 
343,  3! 


NMunI  puture,  manuiiiig. 


Navev,  wild. 
Nectarine,     . 
Needle-areenweed, 
Kepaul  barlef. 

Nettle,  Chinese, 


white-leaved. 
New  red  mndBtoae, 
New  Zealand  fiai, 
Nicotiana, 

ru.lie», 
tabacnm, 
Ni|iht  mU,     . 

November,  opera  1 10  ni 
Nuniida  Mf  leaRris. 
Nuraery,        .        . 
NutritroD  of  plants. 


bearded  wild, 
black,      . 
blue.        .        . 

hriitle.  pointed. 


diseases, 
Dutch, 


r-: 


produce, 
quantitj'  of  ae 
reaping. 


Tartarian, 
vies. 

Oat- 1  ike  grass,  comtnon. 
October,  operations  of, 
Oil.bruisinii  mach- — 
Oil-cake, 
Oil,  linseed, 

of  turpentine. 


II  btack-quarter, 


5*-C«iiler. 


Deto: 


jThna, 


period  (if  Bowinn,     . 
propiinilionofLuiil, 


Pwrturage,     . 

Pasture- Unils.  ■  ,     '   ' 

■Inining  of,    . 
Putlure,  louse-wort,     - 
Pnvn  crutBtuB,  ;    .-  " 

Pen.  hrosd-leBved  cvetlwWftg. 
nBtrew-lcaved  everU^ng. 
Pen.     ..        •  ■       •! 

I'ommon  while, 
vulti'atFd  giuJcn, 

culture  n1,     . 
dijteues, 
early  Chwltnn- 

pwly  gmj,     - 

gSain  Holspui.  - 

Koiieat  mKiagemenl  nf, 

manuring, 

period  of  «owirg,    . 
plaee  in  the  rotation,    - 
^  ion  ofland  for. 

pniplewinpd.       ■ 
quanliljr  of  wed,   . 
will  for. 
SutTnlV. 


,  ,»a.'| 


,"'25" 


5viffi<Jt„ 


600 


l^DESL. 


Peat,  ashes  of, 
jPeaty  soils,    . 
^dicularis  sylvatica, 
Peelcom, 
JPerry,     . 

Pflmearia,  amphibious, 
jPetty  whin,    . 
Phalaris  canariensis, 
Pliaseolus  Yulfaris, 
Phasianus  gallus, 
nileum  pratense, 
Phonnium  tenax 
Phosphate  of  lime. 
Pick,  foot, 
Pkk-axe, 
Picker,  foot. 
Pickling  wheat. 
Pigeon,  common, 
Piffs, 
Pilcom, 
Pine^  cluster, 
Corsican, 
Siberian  stone, 
swamp, 
wild, 
Pinguicula  vulgaris, 
Pintado, 
Pinus  australis, 
Cembra, 
4         Laricio, 
«         Pinaster, 
Pinea, 
Pumilio^ 
sylvestns,     . 
PSstaoia  Terebinthus, 
Plium  arvense, 
sativum. 
Pitch, 

Plantago  lanceolata. 
Planting, 

by  slits,  . 
by  hole», 
period  of. 
Plants,  cultivation  of, 

nutrition  of. 
Plough, 

harness, 
small. 
Ploughing, 
Plum, 

Plume-thistle,  marsh, 
spear, 
Poa  annua^     . 
aquatica, 
fertilis,     . 
fluitans,  29, 

pratensis, 
trivialiB, 
Polygonum  amphibium, 
aviculare, 
convolvulus, 
Fagopyrum, 
t  atari  cum, 
Polytrichum,  conmion, 

commune, 
Pomaceae, 
Poplar,  great  white. 


;     Tl 
.   2,8 
.     29 
.    247 
36a,  369 
30,434 
.      28 
.    258 
.    277 
.    589 
30,415 
.    340 
.      67 
130,636 
139,  636 
.    143 
.    228 
.    595 
.    580 
.    247 
.    365 
.    393 
.    393 
.    364 
364,393 
29 
.    595 
.    864 
.    393 
.    393 
365 
.    365 
.    365 
364,393 
365 
.    269 
.    269 
.    364 
.    422 
.    378 
.    379 
.    380 
.    381 
.    204 
.*    17 
75,635 
87,  637 
113,635 
.     144 
366,370 
.      29 
30,428 
.    417 
30,  417,  447 
418 
258,  417,  447 
.    418 
30,418 
30,430 
426 
426 
278 
279 
28 
28 
868 
394 


Hope  kidney 


Poplar,  Lombardy, 
Populus  alba, 

dilatata, 
tremula. 
Poppy, 

corn, 

opium, 

red,     . 

sleep-bringing. 
Pork,     . 
Porter, 
Pot-barley, 
Potash, 
Potassa, 
Potato, 

American  early, 

autumn  plantine, 

Bedfordsnire  ki£ey» 

Breadfruit, 

Cape  of  Good 

culture, 

curl, 

diseases, 

early  champion, 

early  red,   . 

earl^  shaw, 

forcing, 

Lancashire  pink, 

late  champion, 

manure. 

mode  or  planting, 

ox-noble,    . 

period  of  planting, 

planting,     . 

preparation  of  land, 

procuring  of  new 

produce,     . 

quantity  planted, 

red-apple, 

soil,     . 

starch, 

Surinam,    . 

taking  up  crop, 

uses, 
Poterium  sanniisorba. 
Prices  of  implements, 
Produce  of  tne  farm,     . 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Pruning,         ... 
instruments  for, 
Prunus  Laurocerasus, 
lusitanica, 
spinosa, 
Prussic  acid, 
Puccinia  grsiminis. 
Pumpkin, 
Purging  flax. 
Purple  melic-grass, 
Pyrethrum  inodorum, 
Pyrus  acerba, 

aucuparia, 
■Malus, 

Quagga, 
Quartz, 
Quassia, 
Quercus  alba. 


vsrietice. 


.    341 

.  394 
.  394 
.    394 

341,345 
.    4^ 

345,846 
.  427 
.  34i 
.  583 
.  370 
.    246 

!  .  342 
.      69 

-902,  353 
.    305 

•  .  313 
.  305 
305 

ail 
315 
315 
305 
305 
305 
301 
305 
305 
309 
304 
305 
310 
309 
308 
305 
313 
..  310 
.  305 
.  307 
.  314 
.  305 
.  312 
.  314 
.  421 
.  635 
.  658 
30 
378,382 
.    389 

.  m 

.    394 

374,  623 

366 

.    234 

29 

.  38 
.    496 


894 

366 

46t 

14 

861 


Raiplierrir, 

Battle,  common  ^elloir, 

liwBrf  red. 
Bei^iiig  cereal  graieek 
R»d  raltic,  dwuf, 
Itod-weod.      . 
Iteod,  L-fliaiDOD,      . 


Kkutmu*  inferioru.      . 
BtiinaslhuB  Crislo-Oalli. 

■        Miei  grmiulBrlB. 
B  rubnim. 


iliddte. 
KJp|iliiig-iiuictiiTiei 

Bock  muff   ■        ■ 

RoclcT  Mountain  theen  ol 

Rallor.   ...       - 

ttolling. 

Boot  ofacatcilv,  . 

R«u  rubiginosai 

Roie  binily. 
Kubia  tiactorum, 
Itubus  arclicus,     . 
Kumei  acctosella, 
obtusi/olim. 


4.10 

).  414 


447 

S),  4S5 


(caljr-Btollled  ipikv,     .         . 

(harp- Hovered  Jointed,     29. 41(, 

RiMt  io'thr  hesn, 
in  the  pen. 


Burcharum  officiaarum, 
Saffron. 

bastard,  . 

Sue,       . 

Salti  alba, 

Ruateltiana, 

Salt,  commoD, 
SellpelTe,      . 
Sand,  calctueouB, ',. 
Sandttone,  nev  rod, 
Swidytoihi,   . 
BandBort,  purple, 
Saw, 

a.w-flT.       .      . 

thiw.  Indian, 

8cUy ■stalked  tpikarnA, 

Bdimin,  bone, 

Sootch  Er,     . 

Scraper,  mud, 

8e;the, 

HaiDa'alt. 


pi***!!.; 


1 


a  lyme-graw,  upright. 


rujh;  wheat-psn, 
vSeoale  cereatt,       . 

^Seedlinra, 

^4leed».  plants  cultivated  for 

Self-hcnl.       . 

8tn«'io  J.i,.obi.u, . 
■beptember,  operationn  of,    . 

Seumum, 

Setuia,  Ge 

gei 

Ital 

Shiir)).  IcQv  ud  ■phognuin. 


Anglo.  Merino,  . 
Dainptaii  nott.  . 
bearded  of  Africa, 
black. faced  hvulh, 

laitrating  lambu,     5JMI,  I 
Cheviot,      . 
Uartraore, 
Devonibire  nott, 
diarrhiea,  . 
dinniDDla,  ■ 

domeatic,   . 
Donet, 

Dun-wooUeil,  . 
dysentery, 

ewe-hogs,  . 
owes,  . 
Exmoor,     . 
lattening  Iamb*, 

food,   .         !       54a,i 

Hinimoni.  . 
habile, 
hair,  . 
hoggets. 
hi^ii,  . 
hunger-iot, 
hydatids, 

improved  Dish  ley, 
improved  Teowutcr, 
improvement  of  breeds.    .     _. 
lambing.    .  i>l9,  ASH,  A( 

marking,    .  553,  55.1,  at 

Merino.  .  ...  54 
Merino-ry eland.  .    .VI 

milking.     .  S5U,5(i(^M 

Moorland  of  Dovonaliire,  &! 
A'uH-  La  voster, .  .  .  A4 
Nnrfnlk.  .  .  .  .  M 
Old  LcivcMor.  ,  .  .  M 
ONI  Uncolnahire.  .  .  .U 
pell  root.  .  .  ,  .  .Vi 
penain||«i  luriii|ik,  .  .'u 


nadnutted,   . 
rearing,  fn  an  tinatad  «c 


rearing  on  arable  fiw 

S'fe"'-.    ; 

.     .Ml 

.boaring,    .        .     &I 
sheep-kHue,       . 

:Sn^sx^nt,- 

S»:    : 

Spanish,     '.       . 
»pecle^      .       . 

as„,-  ; 

treatment  of,      . 

tup-hogs,    . 

».  459.  661 
.     563 

.  5e» 

.     568 
.    W«i 
£60,561 
.    M7 
.    Ml 
-    M3 
.    535 

.  m 

.    Hi 
.    «5 
.    ifiO 

«£:;hear, : 

TBrieties,    . 
washing.     .         .      Si 
water-fn-the-hMd, 

WilUhire, . 

^^    5ai,d,  ;    : 

Shell's  snrn-1. 

.     554 

.     US 
12,559,561 

550,559 
.    554 
.     550 
.    Ui 

.     540 
.     569 
.    KB 

Shovel,  broad- pointed. 

Durrow.poinled. 
Shovel,  wooden,    . 
Siberian  tttbbit,      .        . 

1118.836 
138,6.% 

.  -m 

.     A8E 

Sieve,     .... 
cloae,  . 

2ai,«i7 

KiliceoiM  soils. 
Bilverlir, 

.      16 
3fl3,36.> 

^""'"'•alba.' 

nigra,    '  '. 

Er:    :       : 

Smut,    .... 
in  wheat,     . 
inbuley,    . 

ScKlfl.        .            .           .            . 

muriHte  of. . 
Snfl-prin»,  rrccpjnit. 

meadow.      , 
wooll.v. 

34.1,372 

.     4-2B 

8431,372 

139,436 

374,623 

338,  95-.' 

.    235 

.     246 

17.  rij 

416,  41i 

.     416 
.     416 

INDEX. 


6»» 


»oik» 


AliBBlnoin» 


clayey, 

clay%    • 

fepiigjiuwiii 

nrnTelly, 

hemtbr,^ 

improVing, 

loUDfl, 


magnam 
mode  of 


distingiiidiiiid 


mould, . 
peaty,  . 
sandy,  . 

siliceous,      .       • 
vegetable  productioiit, 
Solaneie, 

Solanum  tuberosum, 
Sonchus  anrensis, . 
oleraceus, 
Soot,      .... 
Sorghum  Tulsare, 
Sorrel,  sheep^s,     . 
Sow,       .... 
Sow-thistle,  . 

com,  .       • 
Sowing,  machines  for»  , 
beans, 
broadeast, 
cereal  grasses^ 
in  rows,    . 
turnips,    . 
Spade,    .... 

labouif 
Spartium  junceum. 
Spear  plume-tlustle,     . 
Spearwort,  lesser, 
Spergula  anrensis, 
Sph^num  acutifblium, 
blunt-leaTed, 
obtusifolium, 
sharp-leared. 
Spike-rush,   . 

scaly-stalked, 
Spirits  of  turpentine,   . 
Sprat-barley, 
Spruce,  black, 

hemlock, 
Norway,  . 
white, 
Spurrey  for  manure,     . 
Spurrey,  com. 
Stable  for  horses,  . 
utensils  of, 
Stacbys  palustris. 
Stacks,  .... 

pillars  and  frame  fixr 
thatching, . 
Statice  Anneria,* . 
Steaming  food,  apparatus  iof% 
Steers,    .... 
^itellaria  media,    . 


1 
18 

6 

16 

16 

12 

4 
o 

17 

7 

27 

J3 

2 

16 
31 
5 
1 
2,8 
6 
16 
24 
302 
302,351 
430 
426 
71 
253 
29 
579 
428 
433 
102 
109 
106 
204 
102 
110 
138,636 
160 
340 
30,428 
29 
422,426 
28 
28 
28 
28 
413 
28 
364 
239 
393 
363 
364^393 
393 
50 
428 
479 
143 
30 
212 
216 
214 
30 
129, 635 
.    512 
30,  426 


Stone-wall,    . 
Stzasburg  turpeBline, 
Straw-basket, 
Straw-bats, 
Straw-rope  twister, 
Sirawberrr,  . 
Street  manure^ 
Stubble-rake, 
Subsoil, 

calcareous;, 
earthy,     . 
rocky, 
siliceous. 
Succory,  wild. 
Sugar,'  . 

cane,  . 
maple, 
plants. 
Sulphate  of  iron, . 
of  lime, . 
of  magnesia. 
Sumach, 
Summer-fallow, 
Sunflower, 
Sun-spurge,  . 
Sunk-fence,  . 
Surfiice-draining, . 

drains,  open, 

covered, 
Sus  aper, 

babyroussa,     . 
larvatus. 
Swallow-wort,  Syrian, 
Swamp  pine. 
Swan,  domestic,    . 
Swedish  turnip,     . 
Sweet-brier,  . 
Sycamore, 
Symphytum  asporrimum, 
omcinala,  • 
tuberosum, 
S3rrian  swallow-wort. 


Tsnias  globulus. 
Tannin, 
Tar, 
Tare,     . 

hairy,  . 

spring, 

winter. 
Tea, 

common, 
Thea  viridis. 
Thinning, 
ThisUe, 

com, 
way. 
Thrashing  cereal  graint* 
Thrashing-machine^ 
Thread,  plants  cultnrated  fdr. 
Thrift, 

Tile-draining, 
Tilia  europaia, 

mbra,   . 
Tillage,  simple  operartions  oti 


«U 


,  2M 
*Jt34,;a7 

.  ^4 
3lM,«0 

:iS 

K3»J6 
.    .    4 

.  ^ 
3 
4 

37^4i7 
.  351 
.  35S 
.  353 
.  3ftl 
62,67 
66 
6» 
.  363 
.  161 
.  345 
.  429 
.  606 
190 
190 
.  liHI 
.  576 
.  576 
.  576 
.  339 
.  364 
.  600 
.  281 
.  374 
.  394 
.  408 
.  409 
.  409 
.     339 


\m^ 


.  .^67 

.  362 

.  364 

.  397 

.  429 

.  397 

.  397 

.  374 

.  374 

.  374 

.  390 

.  432 

.  432 

.  432 

.  216 

116,635 

.  325 

30 

187,  191 

.  394 

.  394 

.  144 


removing  obatmctioiiB  to,    170 


mt 


I9DEX. 


iViiwooo,  • sn 

^-  '          common  green,      .        .  S68 

'i-            Virginian,              .        .  86S 

IRrees,    .                             .       .  WB 

'        Amentace«,                .       .  375 

Coniferae,     ....  375 

hardwood,   .  .375,393 

hedgerow,    ....  630 

t-       kinds  of,      ....  398 

t '        mixture  of,          ...  395 

planting,     ....  378 

f-'        pnining,      ....  382 

•         resinous,  .     375, 393 

seedling,      ....  377 

soft-wood,   ....  375 

thinning,     ....  890 

transplanted,                      •  379 

underwood,                         .  394 

T^foil,  birdsfoot,  .411 

hop,  .    404,  410 

lesser  yellow,                   .  410 

strawlierry-headed,          .  410 

sulphor^coloored,    .       .  410 

ziflxag^      ....  410 

Trifolium  fragifcrum,    .               •  410 

incarnatum,          .        .  410 

incamatum  Molineri,  410 

medium,                       .  410 

minus,                           .  410 

ochroleucum,  410 

pratcnse,                      .  409 

procumbens,                .  410 

repens,                          .  409 

Tr^lochin  palustre,      ...  29 

Tnodia  decumbens,       ...  30 

Triticum  aestivum,                       .  222 

atratum,                         .  225 

compactum,                   .  224 

compositum,                   .  224 

durum,                    .  225 

hordeiforme,           .        .  225 

hybernum,      .        .  228 

junceum,        ...  80 

monococcum,                  .  226 

polonicuro,              .        .  226 

repens,  430 

spelta,                     .        .  225 

turgidum,       .                .  224 

villosum,                 .        .  225 

zea,          ....  225 

Turkey, 593 

food  of      ...        .  595 

habits  of,          ...  593 
Turnip,           .                .     281,341,352 

common,    ....  281 

cultivating  for  seed,          .  293 

culture  of;         ...  290 

depressed,                  .        .  282 

diseases,                     .        .  293 

fly 293 

fusiform,    ....  282 

fusiform  common,             .  295 

globe,         ....  282 

globular,  282 
manuring,                       285,  287 

mode  of  using,           .  291 

Norfolk,     ....  282 


l^imip,  period  of  aowine, 
preparation  of  Uie 
quantity  of  seecl, 
round, 
soils  for*    . 
Swedish^    . 
tankard,    . 
yellow, 
Tttmip-slicer, 
Turnip-sowing  machine. 
Turnip-spade, 
Turnsole, 
Turpentine, 

Bordeaux, 
Cyprus, 
oilof, 
spirits  of, 
Strasburg, 
Venetian, 
Tussilago  Farfara, 
Twitch,  black, 

Ulex  europeus,     . 
Ulmus  campestris, 

montana, 

suberosa, 
Umbellifene, 
Under.di^ning^ 
Uredo  caries, 

segetum,     . 
Urtica  canadensis, 

cannabina, 

dioica, 

nivea, 

urens, 

Vegetable  manures, 
Venetian  turpentine. 
Vernal-grass,  sweet-«cented 
Veronica  Beccabunga, 
Vetch,  annual  tufted, 
biennial,     . 
bush, 
tufted, 
wood, 
Vetchling,  meadow, 

yellow, 
Vicia  biennis, 
cracca, 

pseudo-cracca, 
sativa, 
senium, 
sylvatica. 
Vine,     ....      352, 
Vitis  vinifcra. 
Vitriol,  green. 


.    289 

Imid,       283 

.    289 

.    282 

.    283 

281,  283 

.    282 

.    282 

125,  635 

110,  635 

127,  636 

.    351 

.     364 

.     365 

.     365 

.     364 

.     364 

.     365 

.     36.5 

.     430 

.     434 

409,  624 

.    394 

.    394 

.    394 

.    345 

.     180 

235 

235,  246,  252 

.     339 

.    339 

90,839,430 

.    339 

.     426 


39 
.  365 
.  414 
.  30 
.  400 
.  400 
.  401 
.  400 
.  400 
.  411 
.  410 
.  400 
.  400 
.  400 
.  397 
.  401 
.  400 
366,367 
352,  366 
.    62 


Waggon, 

Wau,  drystono,     . 
advantages  of, 
building, 
coping, 

dimensions  of, 
expense  of, 
implements  for, 

Walnut, 

Warping, 


.  132 

.  611 

.  613 

.  611 

.  613 

.  613 

.  613 

.  611 

346.  :m,  :W3 

.  461 


Water-can,   . 

Web-fooled  fovK 

WcdEe  draining. 

w«a.hoofc,      .     . 

Weeding  Lvreal  eraucs. 
Weeds  of  sgriculture. 

■aniuU  and  biannial, 

perennimL 
WeenJ, 

W«igbilig  muhine. 
Weight  of  cml  tie, 

byn 

by  w 


r»y. 


produce, 
quantity  of  ned, 
reaping,     . 

mU, 

■^•.,  • 

turgid, 

Wlieat.fly,    .' 
Wlcat-giau,  common, 
„_,  >ea  nuhy, 

Wbeelbarrow, 
Wbeel-Garrtagei,  . 


Whin. 


^4S\«24 


petty,         ....  28 

Whorl-grau,  water,      .        .        .  M 

Wild  apple, «3S 

boar, ,176 

cattle,                    .                  .  4»i 

duck MS 

Willow 36ifr'4 

BcJtoril,  ....  .19* 

dwarf  silky.      ...  28 

lonji-lcaveil  trinndroui,  .  XU 

Wilkie'n  grubber, '.'..»» 

"Wine, SK7 

'Wingcd-jiea,           ....  S7S 

AViDaaning  cereal  grane*,  .        .  'JIK 

machine,   .        .     12i  KM 

Winter  Imrk-i' -JM 

Wirewonn,    .               .        .        .  ^M 

AVithers 4:0 

Wood 347 

plants  cuIUfsled  for,         .  .1|.t 

planting,    .        .        .       .  .i78 

pruning,     .        .        .        .  3W 

thinning,    .        .        .        .  XtO 

Wooden  shoiel ■J'.'l 

Wool .W9 

hiai-k,          ....  fl7U 

carding,        ....  .^71 

combing,              .               .  .171 

ffiimg,      ....  sn 

long, S71 

propertiea  of,       .         .         .  N3 

staple  of,      ....  .571 

stapling,      ....  ATI 

Woundwort,  manh,      .        !       !  .10 

Wrack, 4M 

black 434 

Yarrow,  common,          .         .       .10,  4*2 

Yearlings, SH 

Yellow  ciovcr,        .        .         .        .4114 

Zea  niai\ •>.•>* 

Zebra,  mountain,                  .  4(i2 

of  the  plains,     .        .  4ti'J 


I#^l^'-A 


